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The Essential Point in Long Term 
European Financing 



N O one who has listened to the discussion by leading American 
bankers of the problem of furnishing long-term credits to 
Europe can have failed to note an entire agreement on one 
point, namely, that if European securities maturing in one, two or 
three years or longer are to be placed in this country in any large 
volume the interest of the general public must be enlisted, as was 
found necessary in placing the Liberty Bond issues here during the 
war. True enough, the appeal can not be made in this instance 1 as 
it was in the Liberty Bond campaigns, to the spirit of patriotism 
which was so largely responsible for widening the circle of our in- 
vestors from less than a half million to over twenty million. 
Actually, of course, the use of the term “investors” to characterize 
the majority of those who bought Liberty Bonds is a misnomer, for 
the most of these emotional buyers of Government war loans were 
hardly investors in the true sense. If we had twenty million trained 
investors in the United States, or half that number, the financing 
of Europe would prove the mere bagatelle which some financial 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic now regard it. But we 
have not got them. And while men and women, under the impulse 
of patriotic zeal, can be quickly stimulated to buy the securities of 
their own Government, to make them buy foreign securities, or to 
build up a class of discriminating investors eager to buy securities 
for the profit involved — these are quite different matters. 

It would no doubt be possible to obtain loans here to a consid- 
erable amount by a campaign in which the distressing conditions 
prevalent in some parts of Europe were presented in a way to arouse 
public sympathy. But that does not seem the business-like way to 
go about it. The necessitous condition of the applicant for a loan at 
a bank is not usually regarded as a favorable element - but the re- 
verse. Perhaps this is true of the European countries as well. 
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*A* Europe aft* business man who recently visited the United 
States has pointed out that there are still plenty of men and firms 
in Europe whose credit is perfectly good, whose assets have not been 
diminished but increased by the war, and that it is now entirely safe 
to do business with these men and firms, just as it always has been. 
He suggested that American manufacturers and exporters would 
do well to seek out customers of this type, who could be dealt with 
under no more than ordinary risks. 

Where government, railway, municipal or large industrial loans 
are to be floated here, however, a somewhat different problem 
arises. The respective credits must be investigated and established, 
and even when this is done some effective measures will have to be 
taken for popularizing European securities in the United States. 
This means, as more than one eminent banker has pointed out, that 
the general public must be brought in as investors in long-term 
European securities if such securities are to be sold here in large 
amounts. It means also that Europe must practice industry and 
economy in order to re-establish credit- and that the people of the 
United States must work and save, if they are to have money with 
which to buy European securities or any other. What an untilled 
field exists for the education of American investors! We have 
numerous organizations of bankers, collecting large sums of money 
from their members, but doing precious little in this line. The 
American Bankers’ Association, the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and the various state bankers’ organizations have here a field 
for usefulness and profit of which they might well take advantage. 
Our paternal Government might find a thrift campaign more pro- 
ductive of good results than many of the doubtful enterprises into 
which the taxpayers’ money is poured with such lavish hand. The 
Government never did much in this direction until it had pressing 
need for funds. It would be too much to expect our educational 
institutions to undertake work of this practical sort. Their chief 
business is to train young men and women for high school and col- 
lege, not for the actual duties of life. 

The banks and the bond houses have done something — in fact, 
nearly all that has been done, but they could do much more. It 
would benefit both the community and themselves if they should 
once undertake this work in earnest. 

It is essential to the placing of long-term European securities 
in the United States in large volume, that we create a numerous 
class of trained investors. It is hardly less desirable on our own 
account that we undertake this work. Do the bankers realize its 
importance, or are they asleep at the switch? 
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The Edge Export Finance Act 

O N December 25 it was announced from the White House that 
President Wilson had signed the Export Finance Act, com- 
monly known as the Edge Bill. The new law, which is an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, is described as being funda- 
mentally an industrial measure and designed chiefly to facilitate 
American exports to Europe. 

Except the administrative features, the main provisions of the 
act are given below: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, be further amended bv adding a new section as follows: 

“Banking Corporations Authorized to Do Foreign Banking 

Business. 

“Sec. 25 (a). Corporations to be organized for the purpose of 
engaging in international or foreign banking or other international 
or foreign financial operations, or in banking or other financial oper- 
ations in a dependency or insular possession of the United States, 
either directly or through the agency, ownership, or control of local 
institutions in foreign countries, or in such dependencies or insular 
possessions as provided by this section, and to act when required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as fiscal agents of the United States 
may be formed by any number of natural persons, not less in any 
case than five. 

* * * 

“Each corporation so organized shall have power, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe: 

“(a). To purchase, sell, discount, and negotiate, with or with- 
out its indorsement or guaranty, notes, drafts, checks, bills of ex- 
change, acceptances, including bankers’ acceptances, cable trans- 
fers, and other evidences of indebtedness; to purchase and sell, with 
or without its indorsement or guaranty, securities, including the 
obligations of the United States or of any state thereof, but not 
including shares of stock in any corporation except as herein pro- 
vided; to accept bills or drafts drawn upon it subject to such limi- 
tations and restrictions as the Federal Reserve Board may impose ; 
to issue letters of credit; to purchase and sell coin, bullion and ex- 
change; to borrow and to lend money; to issue debentures, bonds, 
and promissory notes under such general conditions as to security 
and such limitations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, 
but in no event having liabilities outstanding thereon at any one time 
exceeding ten times its capital stock and surplus; to receive deposits 
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outside of the United States and to receive only such deposits within 
the United States as may be incidental to or for the purpose of car- 
rying out transactions in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States; and generally to exercise 
such powers as are incidental to the powers conferred by this Act 
or as may be usual, in the determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board’ in connection with the transaction of the business of banking 
or other financial operations in the countries, colonies, dependencies, 
or possessions in which it shall transact business and not inconsistent 
with the powers specifically granted herein. Nothing contained in 
this section shall be construed to prohibit the Federal Reserve 
Board, under its power to prescribe rules and regulations, from 
limiting the aggregate amount of liabilities of any or all classes 
incurred by the corporation and outstanding at any one time. 
Whenever a corporation organized under this section receives de- 
posits in the United States it shall carry reserves in such amounts 
as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, but in no event less 
than 5 per centum of its deposits. , 

“(b). To establish and maintain for the transaction of its busi- 
ness and branches or agencies in foreign countries, their dependen- 
cies or colonies, and in the dependencies or insular possessions of 
the United States, at such places as may be approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board and under such rules and regulations as it may pre- 
scribe, including countries or dependencies not specified in the or- 
iginal organization certificate. 

“(c) With the consent of the Federal Reserve Board to pur- 
chase and hold stock or other certificates of ownership in any other 
corporation organized under the provisions of this section, or under 
the law's of any foreign country or a colony or dependency thereof, 
or under the laws of any State, dependency or insular possession of 
the United States but not engaged in the general business of buying 
or selling goods, wares, merchandise or commodities in the United 
States and not transacting any business in the United States except 
such as in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board may be inci- 
dental to its international or foreign business: Provided, however. 
That, except with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, no 
corporation organized hereunder shall invest in any one corporation 
an amount in excess of ten per centum of its own capital and surplus 
except in a corporation engaged in the business of banking, when 
15 per centum of its capital and surplus may be so invested: Pro- 
vide further. That no corporation organized hereunder shall pur- 
chase, own, or hold stock or certificates of ownership in any other 
corporation organized hereunder or under the laws of any State 
which is in substantial competition therewith, or w'hich holds stock 
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or certificates or ownership in corporations which are in substantial 
competition with the purchasing corporation. 

* * * 



“No corporation organized under this section shall carry on any 
part of its business in the United States except such as, in the judg- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board, shall be incidental to its inter- 
national or foreign business. 

“No corporation shall be organized under the provisions of this 
section with a capital stock of less than $2,000,000, one-quarter of 
which must be paid in before the corporation may be authorized to 
begin business, and the remainder of the capital stock of such cor- 
poration shall be paid in installments of at least ten per centum on 
the whole amount to which the corporation shall be limited as fre- 
quently as one installment at the end of each succeeding two months 
from the time of the commencement of its business operations, until 
the whole of the capital stock shall be paid in. The capital stock 
of any such corporation may be increased at any time, with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, by a vote of two-thirds of 
its shareholders or by unanimous consent in writing of the share- 
holders without a meeting and without a formal vote, but any such 
increase of capital shall be fully paid in within ninety days after 
such approval; and may be reduced in like manner, provided that 
in no event shall it be less than $2,000,000. * * * Any nationaf 

banking association may invest in the stock of any corporation 
organized under the provisions of this section, but the aggregate 
amount of stock held in all corporations engaged in business of the 
kind described in this section and in section 25 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended shall not exceed ten per centum of the sub- 
scribing bank’s capital and surplus. 

“A majority of the shares of the capital stock of any such cor- 
poration shall at all times be held and owned by citizens of the 
United States, by corporations the controlling interest in which is 
owned by citizens of the United States - chartered under the laws of 
the United States or of a state of the United States, or by firms 
or companies, the controlling interest in which is owned by citizens 
of the United States. 

“Any bank or banking institution principally engaged in a for- 
eign business incorporated by special law of any state or of the 
United States or organized under the general laws of any state or of 
the United States and having an unimpaired capital sufficient to en- 
title it to become a corporation under the provisions of this section 
may by the vote of the shareholders owning not less than two-thirds 
of the capital stock of such bank or banking association, with the 
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approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be converted into a Federal 
corporation of the kind authorized by this section with any name 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, That 
said conversion shall not be in contravention of the state law.” 

It will be seen that the institutions that may be organized under 
the new law are authorized to conduct a general banking business, 
except that their right to receive deposits in the United States is 
limited to such deposits “as may be incidental to or for the purpose 
of carrying out transactions in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States.” 

Perhaps their distinguishing function is that of issuing “deben- 
tures, bonds and promissory notes,” for herein lies the power of the 
new corporations to he of very great help in financing foreign trade 
in a way which is not compatible with the business of the ordinary 
commercial banks. These obligations may be used as collateral or 
they may be sold outright,Jto investors, and very likely the latter 
course will be relied on to give the new institutions their highest 
degree of usefulness. It can hardly be doubted, with the safeguards 
which the act itself provides- and with the supervisory measures 
which the Federal Reserve Board will install, that these debentures 
or bonds can be made to conform to all reasonable requirements of 
safety. 

Rather emphatic insistence has been laid on the fact that Amer- 
ica wishes to do its European financing in the American way. The 
new law is typically American in its provisions and should therefore 
meet this requirement. 

There is some disposition for private enterprise to wait upon 
Government initiative in regard to European financing, but this 
new law gives to our bankers, manufacturers and merchants an 
opportunity of going ahead on their own account. They can choose 
their customers, and American business men ought to be expert 
enough to avoid risks that should not be undertaken, even though 
the present European situation presents grave difficulties. 

The new measure is a well-considered attempt to meet the 
exigencies of the present unsatisfactory situation of European 
trade. Its operations will be watched with sympathetic interest by 
all who are concerned in the effort to restore normal trade relations 
between the United States and Europe. There is hardly any neces- 
sity of saying that the success of the new institutions will be of very 
great advantage to this country' as well as to the countries across 
the sea. For, while their operations will provide Europe with raw 
materials and goods* they will likewise help to furnish the means 
for enlarging the production of our farms and mines and to keep 
our factories active and our labor employed. 
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The Year in Which We Now Are 



T IME is a purely human invention, although there exists high 
authority for the statement that “the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day.” But as well might they have been 
a week, a month, a year, a century or nothing at all. Time has 
been called a “measured portion of duration” — wholly the product 
of clocks and calendars. 

The closing of one year and the beginning of another we are 
all accustomed to regard as the ending of one epoch and the com- 
mencement of another, as if the mere passing of what we call time 
could make some real change in the essence of things. Thus we look 
back regretfully upon nineteen hundred and nineteen as a year of 
confusion and of serious blunders, while we look ahead hopefully 
to nineteen hundred and twenty as a year of great promise, if not 
of actual deliverance. 

That the year just gone was one of great uncertainty, no one 
can deny. Still, it had some definite results for those of us who live 
in this country. The attempt to merge the independence of the 
United States into the supersovereignty of a world state failed. And 
the open whiskey saloon disappeared. 

These two events please some and displease others. No one, 
however, fails to admit their great significance. 

The year that is gone has witnessed a fresh outbreak of the old 
conflict between employer and employee; and while a truce has 
been arranged, who would claim that the real difficulty has been 
permanently adjusted? There are hopeful signs, however, that each 
side is earnestly seeking for the way to a lasting peace. 

We have not as yet made official peace with Germany, nor have 
we worked out a comprehensive plan for putting forth our best 
efforts in the rebuilding of Europe. The railroad problem remains 
with us. 

The public temper in relation to the important work ahead will 
receive a striking demonstration in the Presidential election which 
occurs toward the close of the present year. Are the people to take 
a reactionary attitude, electing to this office an opportunist — one 
who “stands pat” and marks time — or will they elect a man who 
looks forward calmly and wisely, who comprehends that the masses 
of mankind are struggling toward progress, if blindly, and that 
they need as never before sound leadership? 

Scanning the wintry political horizon, that leadership can not 
be seen, but it may emerge in the warming sunshine of the spring 
and summer. 

There were' those who thought, prior to April 6, 1917, that 
America had lost its soul. Subsequent events prove that a mis- 
taken view. Looking at the confusion which has marked the year 
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just gone, one might conclude that America had lost its head. 
Already there are signs that this conclusion would be equally 
mistaken. 

With the vast difficulties following in the wake of war’ it was 
hardly a rightful expectation that “the country would be able to 
settle all of them at once. But we are gradually dealing with some 
of them in the right way, and thus far have committed no irre- 
trievable blunders. Let us keep ourselves free to deal with the 
others in the plain, old-fashioned American way, and we shall come 
out all right at last. 



Discount Policy of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York 



I N announcing rates of discount for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, under date of December 30, 1919, Governor 
Benjamin Strong makes the following statement in regard to 
the discount policy of this bank: 

“While the Federal Reserve Act, by lowering reserves, added 
permanently to the lending power of the member banks, it was not 
intended that the Federal Reserve Banks themselves should be used 
to promote permanent credit expansion or for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds to re-loan at a profit in the general credit market. 
J They were intended to facilitate emergency or seasonal expansion, 
and except for such unusual borrowing as war financing necessi- 
tates, the same principles which governed borrowing by banks prior 
to the establishment of the Federal Reserve System should still 
obtain. Nor does the existence of the Federal Reserve System 
relieve bankers from their individual responsibility to prevent 
unwise expansion of credit at a time like the present when the pres- 
sure for credit is very great. On the contrary, with the banks being 
gradually relieved of the volume of Government securities which, 
directly or indirectly, they had to assume, the released credit should 
be devoted, as far as practicable, to the reduction of indebtedness 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, in order gradually to reduce the 
present credit expansion.” 

It is no doubt that the above sets forth accurately what is — or 
at least what should have been — the purpose of the Federal Reserve 
Act in respect to the matter under consideration. Still, there is no 
special reason why member banks may not almost indefinitely keep 
on rediscounting for the purpose of relending, since they can make 
a fair profit out of the transaction. In fact, by their policy of 
making a rate lower than that customarily charged by the member 
banks, the Federal Reserve Bank offers a direct incentive to transac- 
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tions of this nature. Were the rates of the Federal Reserve Banks 
higher than those of the member banks, this would not be the case. 
The latter would then rediscount only in case of need - and the privi- 
lege would be confined to those w'hich Governor Strong mentions 
- -emergency or seasonal expansion. 

While the Federal Reserve Bank rate is below that generally 
prevailing in the money market of the district where the bank may 
be located, there will always be an incentive toward dealings of the 
kind which Governor Strong disapproves of, nor is it easy to see how 
inflation of credit can be checked until the present policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in this respect is reversed. In an emer- 
gency so great and so long continued as that brought about by the 
war, it w r as doubtless beneficial and necessary that the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve Banks should be below the market rate, 
but that emergency no longer exists. 



Proposed International Conference of 

Bankers 



A N international conference of bankers to consider after-the- 
war financial problems is proposed by the president of the 
Rotterdam Union Bank, Air. S. William Westerman, who 
recently returned home after a visit to the United States. Air. 
Westerman suggests The Hague as an appropriate meeting place 
for the conference. lie is quoted in an interview as saying that “it 
is extremely improbable Europe can expect much financial aid from 
America.” 

Proposals have heretofore been made for holding an interna- 
tional financial conference at Washington, but these proposals have 
been coldly regarded by the American Government on the ground, 
as reported, that if such a conference were held it would be used as 
a means of endeavoring to place an undue share of Europe’s finan- 
cial burdens upon the shoulders of America. 

Air. Westerman’s conclusion that but little aid can be expected 
from this country seems a trifle hasty. He was doubtless led to it 
by the lack of a coherent policy at Washington and by the indispo- 
sition of American bankers to act independently of such policy. 
Since Mr. Westerman’s visit to the United States the situation has 
somewhat improved, the passage of the Edge Bill opening the way 
for more extensive European financing. It must be remembered 
that we were unprepared for taking up these new financial prob- 
lems at the close of the war just as we were unprepared in a mili- 
tary sense when we entered the war. A great deal of our economic 
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legislation is enacted under compulsion. Witness the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law for issuing emergency currency, enacted in 1908 
under the urge created by the panic of the previous year. But in 
regard to European financing on any large scale, not only were we 
unaccustomed to it, but we lacked the necessary machinery. We 
have no great bank specifically devoted to international banking, 
and are, in fact, only beginning to develop a special group of banks 
devoted to this purpose. There was a limit, and a somewhat nar- 
row one at that, to the capacity of our great international private 
banking firms in absorbing European securities. If these securities 
were to be bought in large volume, a wider market must be found 
for them, and this the ordinary commercial banks could not furnish. 
Special organizations were needed to arrange for the financing of 
trade with Europe under the peculiar circumstances which exist 
and which render the ordinary banking facilities inadequate. The 
mechanism for handling long-term credits had to be devised, and 
while this is now being done there yet remains the larger problem 
of creating, or at least of educating, a class of investors to whom 
these new securities will appeal. 

The international financial situation has been muddled by the 
futile attempt to bind up the political fortunes of America with 
those of all the European states, and with the whole world, in fact, 
through the League of N ations scheme. Surely it is of more imme- 
diate importance that the hungry be fed and that industry be 
restarted than that this utopian project be put into effect. 

Mr. Westerman’s proposal for an international financial con- 
ference at The Hague should be favorably considered. While 
under the urgent necessity for action which now exists, there is some 
justification for impatience with conferences that merely discuss 
and deliberate, such meetings are nevertheless helpful in bringing 
about a better understanding of mutual needs and duties, and are 
especially valuable in still further enlarging the sphere of financial 
co-operation. 

Should an international financial conference be held at The 
Hague or elsewhere, it should not delay prompt financial action in 
Europe’s behalf. Perhaps the better plan would be to act first and 
to talk about it afterwards. 

$ 



Gold Certificates Made Legal Tender 



A BILL making gold certificates a legal tender has been passed 
. in this simple form : 

“Be it enacted, etc., That gold certificates of the United 
States payable to bearer on demand shall be and are hereby made 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private.” 
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The real purpose of this measure is to provide the banks with 
more legal tender paper, especially of larger denominations, so that 
they may release to the Treasury the old legal-tender notes which 
may be put out in smaller denominations and thus relieve the 
scarcity of this kind of currency caused by the withdrawal of the 
silver certificates from circulation to so large an extent. 

The Bankers"’ Magazine has for many years advocated the 
retirement of the old Treasury notes, or “greenbacks.” At first 
this was urged because these notes were a drain on the gold reserve 
and a menace to the country’s financial stability. With the growth 
of the gold reserve, and especially after the enactment of the law 
of March 14, 1900, under whose terms the greenbacks were not 
reissuable except for gold, the validity of this argument disap- 
peared. But the greenbacks still constituted an anomaly in our 
currency system. As the gold Preserve specifically pledged for 
their redemption was only about one-half the volume of the notes 
in circulation, while the gold certificates were sustained by a reserve 
of 100 per cent., the folly of making the former a legal tender while 
the latter were not, will be at once perceived. 

Had the greenbacks been retired, the banks would then have 
found themselves without legal tender paper of any kind, compell- 
ing them to use coin in making shipments of currency and for pay- 
ments where legal tender money of some kind is required. This 
would have caused great inconvenience, for whatever may be said 
against legal-tender paper, its convenience is unquestionable. 

While therefore the gold certificates have been endowed with 
the legal-tender quality on grounds not exactly such as this Mag- 
azine long favored, the action nevertheless is due to a wish to meet 
the demand for paper money in convenient denominations. 

So long as the Treasury of the United States maintains a trust 
fund equal to 100 per cent, of the gold certificates outstanding, and 
continues to redeem these certificates, or warehouse receipts, on 
demand, there can be no sound objection to making them a legal 
tender, for they are a title to their face in gold to any one requiring 
the metal for export or for use in the arts. 

An objection to the measure in question was, however, made by 
Senator Thomas of Colorado, who proposed that the word “gold” 
be stricken from the bill and the word “silver” inserted, “because 
not otherwise,” he said, “can we keep faith with the public creditor, 
not otherwise can we pay him in sound money. Let me, therefore, 
Mr. President, warn those responsible for this movement to give a 
legal-tender value to depreciated paper, that they are flooding the 
country with more unsound money, and the poor creditor, obliged 
to accept these certificates, will think twice before commending 
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either the wisdom or the integrity of the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Of course, whatever validity there is in this argument attaches 
to the gold dollars themselves, as well as to the certificates. 



Official Recognition Given to the Parochial 
Character of New York Banking Law 



F OR several years The Bankers Magazine has been pointing 
out the narrow' character of the banking law of the State of 
New York so far as it relates to foreign branch banks estab- 
lished in the state. Official l’ecognition is given to this character of 
the law in a report recently presented to the Legislature of the 
State of New York by lion. George I. Skinner, Superintendent 
of the State Banking Department, which says: 

“There are two amendments which have been suggested as a 
result of new conditions and new developments which it may be- 
come necessary for the Legislature to consider, although I am not 
prepared to submit such amendments or approve them at this time. 
State banks, trust companies and investment companies of this 
state are authorized by the Banking Law', upon compliance with 
specified conditions, to maintain branch offices in foreign countries. 
Similar privileges have been conferred upon national banks and 
upon corporations to be created under the so-called ‘Edge Bill,’ 
recently enacted by the National Congress. Our institutions may 
receive deposits in foreign countries, while foreign banking corpora- 
tions are only permitted to maintain agencies in this state for the 
exercise of limited pow'ers and are not permitted to receive deposits. 

“It has been urged that, if New York city is to become the 
money mart of the world and this nation is to maintain a foremost 
position in international commerce, the restrictions imposed upon 
the agencies of foreign banking corporations are provincial and will 
lead to retaliation. In any consideration that may be given to this 
subject, we must not forget that it w'ould be difficult without giving 
offense to discriminate between the banking institutions of foreign 
nations, although it would seem unw'ise to permit banking corpora- 
tions having their domicile in countries where even the governments 
themselves may not be stable, to receive deposits in this state. The 
effect of a change in policy upon such of our existing banking insti- 
tutions, including private bankers, as cater especially to our alien or 
foreign-born population should also be considered. If such an 
amendment is at any time deemed necessary, it should, moreover, 
require any foreign banking corporation receiving deposits in this 
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state to have at least as much capital and surplus as we require our 
own institutions to have, if they are permitted to maintain branch 
offices abroad.” 

The real point of this statement appears in the following 
sentence : 

“Our institutions may receive deposits in foreign countries, 
while foreign banking corporations are only permitted to maintain 
agencies in this state for the exercise of limited powers and are not 
permitted to receive deposits.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that this violates the principle of 
international comity and invites retaliation, which has begun 
already. 

The difficulties to which Mr. Skinner refers in regard to dis- 
criminating against the banks of some countries whose political 
conditions are at present unstable would not seem to be insurmount- 
able. The banking systems of most countries are at least as strong 
as are those of the United States. In recent years our state and 
national systems have been greatly improved; but what might for- 
eign nations have thought had it been proposed in 1893, for in- 
stance, to establish branches of American banks abroad? 



Some Results of Government Railway 

Operations 



T HAT the railways have greatly increased their rates for 
transportation since they came under Government operation 
is well known; also that their financial situation has become 
unsatisfactory to the point of threatened bankruptcy in several 
cases; that facilities of transportation have failed to keep pace with 
the growth of business — these and other interesting facts were 
brought to light in the course of a speech on “Railroad Control” 
delivered in the Senate recently by Senator Frank B. Kellogg of 
Minnesota. A few quotations from this comprehensive and careful 
discussion of our present railway problems will be found of interest: 



“During the first nine months of the war, from April, 1917, to 
January, 1918, while the railroads were under private management, 
with all the Government interference, priority orders, and inability 
on account of the law to co-ordinate their facilities, they handled 
substantially as much traffic as was handled in the same nine months 
of 1918 and more than was handled in the same period during 1919. 
In the year 1917 the railroads handled substantially as much busi- 
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ness as they did in 1919, with about 190,000 less employees and 
$1,500,000,000 less cost. 

“In spite of the increase of from twenty-five to fifty per cent, in 
freight and passenger rates, the net earnings of the railroads have 
constantly decreased under Government operation, until they are 
now so low that the Government is losing about $350,000 000 per 
annum, and if the roads were turned back to private ownership 
without adequate provision they could not pay the interest on their 
.bonds. 

^ “Let us therefore consider the financial condition of the rail- 
roads when the Government took them over and the present finan- 
cial condition. In 1917 the gross earnings of all class 1 railroads 
totaled $4,050,463,579. The total operating expenses aggregated 
$2,858,212,210, and the net income equaled $974,778,937, while the 
best information we can get for 1919 will show that the railroads 
will earn substantially $5,232,000,000 with less business than in 
1917. This-estim at e m a y be a litt le l arge-on account of depression 
in November. This is on account of an increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates from 25 to 50 per cent. And yet the operating expenses 
of the roads have increased from $2,858,212,210 to an estimated 
operating expense, including taxes and rentals, of $4,695,500,000, 
leaving an estimated net income of only $536,500,000, or nearly 
$400.0 n 0j nftn - less gn arnntfpd pT 110 wbick_was the aver- 

age o Ltha- net e arnings of-the roads for the years 1915, 1916. and 
1^47,_-In--Qtlier worcteTthe people of the U nited States w ere paying 
over a. h]qiionflnH»<>JiJilf dollars ninr^ViriTaTiTTTTn^ less traffic in 1919 
than they were in 1917, and the owners of the roads but fojthe Gov- 
ernment guaranty would receive about $488,000,000 less inf 

“In 1917 the percentage of operating expenses to gross earnings 
of all the roads in the United States was 70.57 per cent.; that is, 
for each dollar earned it cost 70.57 cents to operate the roads. In 
1918 this had ris^n to 81.55 per cent., and in 1919 it is estimated at 
85.44 per center 

“In 1917 allr)f class 1 railroads of the United States earned 5.38 
per cent, on their property investment. This was the last year ofy 
private operation. In 1918 they earned 3.71 per cent., and during 
the first six months of 1919 they earned eighty-four one-hundredths 
per cent, -of course I am taking book values because I have no 
others available- -but the first six months of the calendar year is, on 
the average, the poorest half of the year. And the first nine months 
they had earned 2.19 per cent., which is estimated for the .year to 
be 2.92 per cent., or less than the interest on the bonds and fixed 
charges of the railroads without paying anything at all on capital 
stock : and it is conceded by everyone that the bonded indebtedness 
of the railroads is six or seven billions less than the fair value of the 
properties.” 
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Mr. Kellogg then referred to some statistical tables of railway 
earnings, and continued: 

$8^“ From these statements it is easy to determine the present status 
of the railroads, and it is perfectly evident that unless the net earn- 
ings are increased a very large percentage of the railroads, including 
some of the best, will be in the hands of a receiver within a few 
months for inability to pay their interest and fixed charges. 

“This statement shows that in the first nine months the railroads 
failed to earn their fixed charges in the sum of $56,658,204. 

“That means that they failed to earn their interest and those 
charges that are fixed, such as rentals, and so forth 

“These tables show that fifty-seven railroads in the United 
States earned $111,132,062 more than their fixed charges during 
these nine months, while 108 railroads earned $167,790,266 less than 
their fixed charges; so that practically two-thirds of the railroads 
of the United States must inevitably go into the hands of a receiver 
unless their conditions are improved — and these are not the poor 
railroads; they are such lines as the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Great Northern, the Southern Pacific, and many others. 
For immediately the railroads are turned back to their owners, unless 
Congress acts, the guaranteed return ceases and the railroads are 
dependent upon their earnings, which have been established by the 
Government. In other words, the operating expenses of a railroad 
are, of course, its first charge and must be paid before any interest 
on securities. The Government took over these railroads in a solvent 
condition, and while, of course, it has paid, during its operation, a 
fair rental for the properties, it has increased the operating ex- 
penses so greatly that when they are turned back they will be bank- 
rupt and can not from their earnings pay their operating expenses 
and fixed charges, without one dollar for dividends.” 



In estimating the causes of the large increase in the operating 
expenses of the railroads, Senator Kellogg saidri -v 

fir' One of the questions we nave been compelled to face involves u 
the cause of this abnormal cost of operation and whither it can be 
reduced. The principal causes of the increase of operating expenses 
have been increase of wages, increase in number of employees to do 
the same or less work, decrease of efficiency, a large operating bureau 
in Washington, and increase in the cost of materials.^/ ^ 

^ “In the first place, when the Government took over the railroads 
it was supposed that the director general would avail himself of the 
complete organization of each railroad and confine his activities to 
such direction as was necessary to expedite Government transporta- 
tion during the war. But in this the public was disappointed. Mr. 
McAdoo had more ambitious ideas, so he established a great central 
organization, with 2,600 employees in Washington and scattered 
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over the country, which directly interfered with and benumbed the 
incentive and enterprise of every railroad organization. It vrent 
over the heads of local officials and was enormously expensive* It 
demonstrated beyond question that you can not efficiently operate 
260,000 miles of railroad from a central bureau in Washington full 
of red tape and bureaucratic obstinance and interference.^'' 

Referring to the matter of wages. Senator Kellogg said : “Many 
men have been raised out of all proportion to their coemployees, 
and it is that which has created discontent and a large amount of 
the expense.” He added that he did not think the average wages 
too high. 

Besides the added expense of operation under the Government 
Senator Kellogg pointed out that the railway equipment of the coun- 
try had failed to keep up with the growth of business. He said: 



“But the present deplorable financial condition of the railroads 
is not the only serious question confronting our transportation sys- 
tem. During the Government operation in the last two years the 
extensions, additions, and improvements in railroads, and especially 
in equipment, have been way below the average of previous years 
and below the demands of the transportation of the country. In 
other words, without regard to the physical condition, the Govern- 
ment has allowed the railroads to fall behind the normal increase 
necessary to the transportation of the country. There is today a 
great shortage of cars all over the country. * * * During the 
last two years only 100,000 cars have been built, and I am not sure 
that all of these have been delivered, while during the years from 
1899 to 1918 the average annual purchase of freight cars was 
134,310. 

“So far as permanent betterments and improvements to rail- 
roads are concerned, the administration has done better, although 
not all that the needs of the country demand. During the years 
1912 to 1917 the railroads spent an average of $446,000,000 per 
annum on such betterments and improvements. As near as it can 
be estimated, the present administration has spent about $400,000,- 
000 per annum, but from 1912 to 1917 a dollar would purchase 
much more in improvements than during the last two years, so that 
$400,000,000 per annum since 1918 is entirely disproportionate to 
the amount spent before that time and does not make up for the 
increased demands upon the transportation system of the country.” 

The present unfortunate situation of the railroads is thus con- 
trasted with their former position : 

// “When the war broke out we had in this country, all in all, the 
best, the cheapest, and the most efficient transportation system in 
the world.” 
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And yet with these facts before them no inconsiderable numbers 
of people are contending that the Government control of the roads 
should be still further extended, as if sufficient lo ss had not been 
sustained already under this costly experimenjawlt is the old con- 
tention, that socialism and communism have always failed because 
not tried on a large enough scale. 

While dealing with the railroad problem it may not be inappro- 
priate to cite some comparative figures of capitalization per mile 
of road, as compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics from the 
latest available data. 



Capital 

Country. Per Mile. 

Australia (Commonwealth) — state railways $48,144 

New South Wales — state railways 78.054 

Austria — state railways 114.791 

Austria — private railways 155.250 

Belgium — state railways 216.143 

Canada 60.213 

Denmark — state railways 61.399 

France — state railways 142.366 

France — private railways 149,302 

Germany — state railways 132.504 

Germany — private railways 40.624 

Hungary • 71 .226 

Japan — state railways 90.954 

New Zealand — state railways 57.970 

Norway 46.821 

Russia 86.968 

Spain 89.348 

Sweden 33.940 

Switzerland 138,452 

United Kingdom 274.027 

United States of America 68.000 



This would seem effectually to dispose of the fiction of gross 
overcapitalization of the American roads. As Senator Kellogg 
show's the earnings for last year were below' the amounts required 
for fixed charges and interest on bonded indebtedness, without pay- 
ing anything at all on capital stock. 

The experience of the railroads of the United States for some 
years before they went under Government operation and the results 
of the latter experiment point unerringly to one conclusion, namely, 
that the railways should be operated by those who know how to 
operate them efficiently and with a reasonable return to those who 
have invested their money in this important form of enterprise. 
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and that while the railroads should be required to deal fairly with 
the public, it is equally obligatory upon the part of the public to 
deal fairly with them. 



“Blue Sky” Law Not Favored 



A CTING under an appointment by the Governor of the State 
of New York, a committee which has been considering the 
advisability of enacting a so-called “blue-sky” law for that 
state has reported against legislation of this character. Instead the 
Committee recommends that the State Banking Department and the 
Attorney-General be given jurisdiction over commercial transac- 
tions with authority to investigate and punish fraudulent trans- 
actions in securities. Some of the considerations which influenced 
the committee to reach the conclusion indicated are thus stated in 
the majority report signed by John J. Pulleyn, president of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank; Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; William H. Porter of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; John Godfrey Saxe, William H. Remick, Alfred 
J. Johnson, formerly City Chamberlain; Mortimer L. Schiff of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Edwin C. Vogel : 



“In approaching these various complaints and proposed legis- 
lation to remedy their causes, we are mindful of the principle which 
your Excellency enunciated both in your inaugural message and 
in your letter appointing us that ‘New York is today the financial 
center of the world’ and that ‘in framing laws and in administering 
government it is therefore of prime importance that legitimate 
business should be safeguarded, protected and encouraged, to the 
end that we maintain our financial, commercial and industrial 
supremacy.’ 

“New York State, as such financial center, cannot afford to 
adopt experimental legislation of the character adopted in our 
Western States. 



“Experience has demonstrated the unwisdom of placing drastic 
regulations upon enterprise as a whole merely in an endeavor to 
exclude a modicum of possible fraud. While all restrictive legisla- 
tion necessarily and properly imposes certain burdens, it is indis- 
pensable, in the interest of this financial community, that the State 
should preserve as much freedom as possible for business enterprises. 

“In adopting any legislation which frankly will tend to restrict 
legitimate business in the hope of preventing fraud, New York 
State must proceed intelligently and should not adopt any legisla- 
tion in which the restriction upon business is out of proportion 
to the benefit which might thereby be attained. 
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“Secondly, your committee suggests that the question is not the 
narrow question of whether the State should restrict a single busi- 
ness, familiarly known as that of ‘investment brokers,’ in order to 
afford a certain amount of protection to those who are engaged in 
purchasing securities. The question is much broader than that. It 
involves the question of how far the Empire State should encourage 
or discourage capital, during this grave period of reconstruction, 
in entering into the numerous legitimate ventures which will help 
to bring the world back to times of prosperity for rich and poor 
alike. 

“The war, and conditions which have arisen out of the war, have 
added heavy burdens which have seriously discouraged the employ- 
ment of capital in development; and we, therefore, must meet the 
question: In how far is New York State willing to add a further 
burden of new legislation? 

“Thirdly, your committee deems it necessary to distinguish 
sharply between the various classes of losses. A large proportion 
of losses results from ignorance, and another large proportion of 
losses results from the cupidity of people who engage in specula- 
tion, seeking abnormal gains. The only losses with which we are 
concerned at this moment are the losses which are occasioned by 
fraud. 

“It is impossible by legislation to abolish ignorance or eliminate 
cupidity. Moreover, experience has demonstrated that no matter 
what statutory bars may be erected men will continue to lose their 
money not only by unwise investments and extravagant specula- 
tion but that the ingenuity of the crook can never be wholly circum- 
vented by statute. 

“In this connection we may point to the experience which has 
been gained under the ‘blue sky’ laws of the Western States, where 
we have been reliably informed, crooks obtain licenses and have em- 
ployed these licenses as a certificate of the state that they are 
agents of the state; that they are honest and reliable, and that what- 
ever they say must be true because the state has certified that it 
is true.” 

The minority report of the committee bears the signatures of 
these four members: A. Barton Hepburn, George V. McLaughlin, 
Laurence McGuire and James J. Hoey. It recommends a law 
which would contain two of the familiar features of a blue sky law. 
One is a system of verified statistical detail with civil and criminal 
liability for false statements and the other is the licensing of every 
person dealing in securities. 

With the general soundness of the conclusions reached by this 
committee The Bankers Magazine heartily agrees, since pre- 
cisely the same principles have long been advocated in these pages 
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when discussing the so-called “blue-sky” laws. The committee 
wisely states that it is impossible by legislation to abolish ignorance 
or to eliminate cupidity. Those who are defrauded out of their 
money because of greed for inordinate gain should not be the sub- 
jects of public sympathy or the objects of protective legislation. 
They are little less crooked than the crooked promoter himself. 

While it is true, as the committee states, that legislation can not 
cure ignorance, there is a way in which ignorance in regard to 
the investment of money can be cured, namely, by education along 
this specific line. And, speaking conservatively, The Bankers 
Magazine regards this kind of education hardly secondary in 
value at the present time to any other except that directly relating 
to health and morals. What a field there is for the bank and the 
bond house in educating people to take care of their money! This 
would indirectly greatly contribute to the public welfare and it 
would directly add to the business and the profits of the banks and 
the bond houses. 

As has been frequently said in these pages, there should be some 
simple provisions for safeguarding the issue and sale of securities, 
but these provisions need not go to the extreme lengths of most of 
the “blue-sky” laws, or as the above committee says in its report: 
“Experience has demonstrated the unwisdom of placing drastic 
regulations upon enterprise as a whole merely in an endeavor to 
exclude a modicum of possible fraud.” Would it not make the re- 
strictions upon legitimate investments much less burdensome, and 
serve every desired purpose, if a simple Federal measure were en- 
acted prescribing conditions to be complied with as a preliminary 
to the us^' T the mails by the vendors of securities, and these condi- 
tions having been met the right to sell securities in any state would 
follow? 

The multiplicity and complexity of the “blue-sky” laws consti- 
tute a part of the business-hampering legislation of recent years. 
No one questions the desirability of legislation to prevent fraud 
or at least to punish it; but in seeking that end the harrying of 
sound and legitimate investment dealing should be avoided and 
can be if the requisite care is taken in framing the desired laws. 
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The Use of Cattle Loans 



By Ivan Wright 

Cornell University 



T HE practice of using cattle as 
a chattel for security dates 
back to the early history of the 
cattle industry in the United States. 
But bankers and dealers in livestock 
have generally been skeptical of this 
sort of security until recent years. A 
few cattle loan companies now in ex- 
istence find that their first transactions 
of this nature began as early as 1850, 
although the real business of cattle 
loans appeared about fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The idea was first origi- 
nated and promulgated by cattle brok- 
ers, commission men and dealers in the 
stockyards and at shipping points. 
There being a daily demand for all 
meat products, these men who handled 
cattle in a wholesale fashion and on a 
commission basis knew that the securi- 
ty of “cattle paper” could be turned 
into cash any day. So dealers in cat- 
tle at Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Portland, Fort Worth, Sioux 
City, El Paso and other livestock mar- 
kets discovered that this variety of 
security was perfectly safe. Interest 
in the business grew as the cattle 
ranches were gradually placed under 
fence; definite cattle boundaries were 
established and the demand and market 
prices of beef and dairy products were 
augumented. 

To illustrate the success of the busi- 
ness W. P. Dickery, former cashier 
of the Livestock National Bank, Sioux 
City, Iowa, and now president and 
manager of the Portland Cattle Loan 
Company, North Portland, Oregon, 
where he states in 1915 in The Bank- 
ers Magazine that they had been in 
business three and one-half years and 
had loaned in the aggregate $20,000,- 
000 with a total loss of less than $600. 

Many other companies and some of 
them old-line companies which, have 
been doing business for a half-century 
can testify to a record equally as good. 
Some have never suffered the loss of 
a cent. The safeguards thrown around 



a loan and the security itself constitute 
adequate protection. Other factors 
which make cattle paper highly desir- 
able for commercial banking are the 
daily demands for all kinds of livestock 
and livestock products ; the indorsement 
of the paper every time it changes 
hands; the high-class organizations of 
the cattle loan companies and the re- 
liable reputation they have built up; 
the improved methods of producing 
livestock and present business practices 
followed by farmers and cattlemen; 
the narrow fluctuation in the price of 
livestock and livestock products ; the 
continued increase in the value of cat- 
tle feeders, young stock, and breeding 
stock ; and the fact that cattle and 
their products are little affected by 
financial panics because they are life 
necessities and always in demand. As 
evidence of this latter statement the 
fact may be cited that at the begin- 
ning of the European war, when the 
securities and cotton markets were 
closed and grain markets handicapped, 
the livestock markets of the country 
continued their business . *as in normal 
times and at rising pi v es. Further 
evidence is found in the statement of 
the John Clay Company that in 1914, 
when loans based on stocks and bonds 
had to be continued, ninety-six per 
cent, of the cattle loans of that com- 
pany were paid at maturity. 



PURPO8E8 FOR WHICH CATTLE LOANS ARE 
MADE 

Loans on cfettle are made to farmers 
for four distinct purposes, which may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Feeders* loans; 

2. Stockers* loans ; 

3. Dairy loans; 

4. Summer grazing loans. 

FEEDERS* LOANS 



These are loans made to farmers for 
the purpose of purchasing cattle to feed 
through the winter. This is done when 
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the farmer has the feed free from all 
encumbrance. Often the cattle are 
bought and advanced by the company 
to the farmer for winter feeding on 
share profits. One notable organization, 
Clay, Robinson & Co., Chicago, have 
made this a very successful business. 
Associate banks that operate in the 
same manner as Clay, Robinson & Co. 
are located at Chicago, 111. ; South 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; South 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Sioux City, Iowa; 
Denver, Colo. ; South St. Paul, Minn. ; 
East Buffalo, N. Y. ; East St. Louis, 
111.; Fort Worth Texas, and El Paso, 
Texas. 

Feeders' loans are probably used 
most widely in the states of Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming and 
Arizona. Other states, as Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, Oregon, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio and In- 
diana, have a large share of the cat- 
tle-feeding business, but the cattle loans 
for these states are more largely ab- 
sorbed by local banks and do not make 
the showing in the circulation of com- 
mercial cattle paper that the first 
named states do. As heretofore stated, 
the cattle ranches throughout the West 
are breaking up and being placed un- 
der fence, due to the advancement of 
settlers. This has remarkably reduced 
the pasturage area and caused great 
changes in the industry of growing 
market cattle. The methods now in 
vogue in the cattle-feeding districts of 
Nebraska are typical of the changes 
which are taking place throughout the 
cattle-growing territory. 

In Nebraska farmers raise great 
quantities of corn and alfalfa. They 
breed and raise as many .beef cattle as 
the pastures permit, but the bulk of the 
business consists of buying feeders- 
steers one to three years old. inclosing 
them in a large yard and feeding them 
freely with the corn, alfalfa, fodder 
and other forage grown by the farm- 
ers themselves. By producing all the 
grain and roughage consumed by the 
feeders the farmers who make a busi- 
ness of financing cattle for market earn 
double profits on their crops and on 



their livestock, plus the manure which 
they have left as a fertilizer to produce 
further crops. In the states afore- 
named, feeders* methods are being em- 
ployed similar to those described in 
Nebraska. Livestock loans to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars* worth are 
annually advanced to farmers for this 
business. At Kansas City alone, which 
is the leading cattle loan market of 
America, from 200 to 225 millions of 
dollars are loaned annually on cattle. 
The writer is unable to obtain any exact 
report for all markets and loan compa- 
nies engaged in this business, but 
the figures for such loans have been 
vastly increased in all parts of the 
country since the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, December 23, 1913, 
permitting national banks and state 
banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to rediscount cat- 
tle paper, or make loans to farmers for 
a period of six months on livestock or 
for other agricultural purposes. The 
Federal Reserve Board defined this six 
months* agricultural paper as follows: 

Six months’ agricultural paper, within the 
meaning of this regulation, is defined as a 
note, draft, bill of exchange, or trade ac- 
ceptance drawn or issued for agricultural 
purposes, or based on livestock; that is, a 
note, draft, bill of exchange, or trade ac- 
ceptance the proceeds of which have been 
used, or are to be used, for agricultural 
purposes, including the breeding, raising, 
fattening, or marketing of livestock, and 
which has a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than six months, exclusive of 
days of grace. 

Some further decisions relative to 
cattle loans are: 

The term “live stock” is held to include 
not only beef cattle, but also horses and 
mules. 

Notes made by mule and cattle dealers 
are mercantile rather than agricultural 
paper. 

The bill or note of a packing company, 
the proceeds of which are used for the 
purchase of livestock which is slaughtered 
upon purchase, is not “based on livestock” 
within the meaning of section 13, and is, 
therefore, not eligible for rediscount if it 
has a maturity in excess of ninety days. 

Mortgages on cattle are not required, and 
the question whether paper secured by cattle 
is self-liquidating is a legal one to be de- 
termined at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Notes signed by a farmer, the proceeds 
of which are used for the purchase of cows 
to be used as dairy cattle, are eligible for 
rediscount at the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cattle are not primarily purchased for 
“breeding, raising, fattening, and marketing 
of livestock.” 

Loans on cattle for breeding, grazing, or 
fattening may be made under the classifi- 
cation of six months’ agricultural paper and 
the paper may be rediscounted by a mem- 
ber bank at its Federal Reserve Bank. 

STOCKERS* LOANS 

Stockers' loans are made to farmers 
to buy heifers, cows, bulls and steers. 
Loans on cattle purchased for breeding 
purposes, as heifers, cows and bulls, are 
not made with restrictions to registered 
stock, but usually very high-class 
grades. Stockers loans are also made 
on calves and steers to be held and fed 
to maturity. These loans are usually 
made on six months' time, with the priv- 
ilege of one to three renewals, and 
sometimes a longer term. Most of 
these loans are made by local bankers 
who know the farmers personally. Such 
paper is not usually rediscounted, but 
held by the local bank until maturity. 

There should be more loans of this 
class. If the bankers, farmers and 
economists of the agricultural colleges 
would get together, work out these very 
pi’actical problems and make them a 
part of their extension programme, it 
would make meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
shoe leather and scores of other neces- 
sities of life cheaper for all of us. In 
a recent communication from a well- 
known cattle loan banker of Chicago 
the writer received the following re- 
markable statement: 

Prices for all farm products are at pres- 
ent, in my opinion, at too high a level, and 
a reasonable drop will tend to increase con- 
sumption. It is not denied in either Iowa 
or Illinois that the farms in these states 
could readily produce on the average of 
five more calves to the age of yearlings out 
of the present annual waste and it certainly 
can be conceded that this additional annual 
production, which from these two states at 
$50 per head, would amount to $125,000,000, 
can be sold on a very profitable basis at 
much lower prices than at present prevail. 
In other words, we have ample equipment 



at hand, and if we could encourage an in- 
crease in the operation of this equipment 
to something like reasonable capacity in the 
production of living necessities, such as 
livestock and grain, the answer would be 
cheaper supplies to the laboring man and 
at the same time better profits for the 
farmer. 

Granting that this is true in Iowa and 
Illinois, let me ask my readers the 
question : What would be the result if 
a programme of production which 
would utilize this waste should be ap- 
plied to the whole country? Livestock 
loans are almost unknown in some East- 
ern States, and in some parts of the 
South livestock farming is yet a pioneer 
industry. 



DAIRY LOANS 

Dairy loans are made for the pur- 
chase of high-grade cows and pure- 
bred sires with the express object of 
improving the dairy business. A good 
example of the purchase of high-grade 
cows and pure-bred bulls on credit is 
to be found in the Marinette County 
Advancement Association, Wisconsin. 
This is really a co-operative propa- 
ganda. It is the outgrowth of an effort 
by the business men of the county and 
the efforts of D. S. Bullock — -then con- 
nected with the Marinette County Ag- 
ricultural School — to assist those farm- 
ers who are honest and industrious, but 
have no funds and desire to get into 
the dairy business. 

Any farmer in the county who wishes 
to get dairy cattle and does not have 
the money to pay for them can fill out 
an application blank for payment on 
time and send it to the secretary or 
the trustee of the association. The 
trustees then carefully investigate the 
merits of all applications. If they find 
an applicant is prepared to care prop- 
erly for the stock and is a safe risk, 
the application is accepted. When 
enough applications have been accepted 
for a carload of stock, the purchase is 
made. Prof. F. H. Scribner, of the 
University of Wisconsin, assists in pick- 
ing out the cattle and passes on their 
quality and value. However, when a 
man sends in an application, he names 
the breed he wants and the prices he 
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desires to pay, together with a state- 
ment of his resources and liabilities. 
Then he must take the stock bought for 
him according to the terms of his ap- 
plication. Upon receipt of the stock 
the buyer gives a note in payment, 
which is secured by a chattel mortgage. 
The note is payable to the trustees and 
may be paid off by monthly install- 
ments at any bank in the county. 

During the three years previous to 
1916, for which time this plan had been 
in operation, more than $20,000 worth 
of pure-bred Holsteins and Guernseys 
were purchased through the associa- 
tion on borrowed money. 

A very similar plan to the one just 
described in Wisconsin has been in op- 
eration for many years in central and 
southern Illinois, and is now operating 
in six or seven counties in Michigan. 
The work was begun by W. Scott Mat- 
thews, State Food Commissioner of 
Illinois. In 1916 at a meeting of the 
bankers, business men, feed merchants 
and representatives of the dairy inter- 
ests, a fund of $25,000 was subscribed 
for the purpose of teaching the farm- 
ers the proper use of this instrument 
of credit and to facilitate the dairy 
business in Illinois. 

SUMMER GRAZING LOANS 

Summer loans are loans made on cat- 
tle to be grazed during the summer 
months. This is the least important of 
the four sorts of cattle loans except in 
the thinly settled and range districts 
In fact this type of loan, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been found a paying busi- 
ness only in the range territory where 
large pasturage areas are available. In 
late years, as the ranches have been put 
under fence and their areas have be- 
come more definite and restricted, the 
cattle-grazers have had less difficulty to 
obtain finance on grazing cattle as se- 
curity. But in the regions where the 
ranches have been mostly broken up 
and large crops of forage and grain 
produced, grazing cattle have been 
found much less profitable than pen- 
feeding cattle. So the latter is the 
chief practice in the more highly devel- 
oped farming sections. A good exam- 



ple is to be found in Michigan. Clay, 
Robinson & Co. have tried both the 
methods of financing winter feeders, 
and summer grazing cattle in Michi- 
gan. They have found the winter feed- 
ing of livestock in this state to be a 
very profitable business when the 
farmer has grown the grain and forage. 
On the other hand, they found the 
practice of buying cattle in the spring 
and grazing them through the summer 
was not so profitable. Similar reports 
have been obtained from cattle loan 
companies regarding various parts of 
the country. Therefore the practice of 
grazing cattle through the summer is 
falling into disrepute with the loan com- 
panies and experienced farmers in the 
more intense farming sections. 

SECURITY OF CATTLE PAPER 

The safety of a scrupulous, well de- 
fined cattle loan is beyond doubt par 
excellence. First of all, there is the 
chattel mortgage on the livestock, more 
than enough to liquidate the debt, and 
which can readily be turned into cash 
at any livestock market in the country 
on any day. Then there is the finan- 
cial and moral responsibility of the 
stockman, farmer or rancher back of 
the business. Behind these obligations 
is the endorsement of the cattle loan 
company or “cattle bank.” And finally 
the paper is secured by the guarantee 
of the local banker, who usually knows 
the circumstances and character of the 
local cattle growers. The guarantee of 
a banker to a security that is not abso- 
lutely safe is rare. With all this ac- 
knowledgment cattle loans are destined 
to be one of the most desirable forms 
of commercial paper in the near future. 

DESIRABILITY OF CATTLE PAPER 

At the Kansas Livestock Association 
meeting held at Wichita, Kans., in 1916, 
Beverly D. Harris said in part that the 
desirability of cattle paper is based on 
the following considerations: 

1. The financial responsibility and strength 
of connections supporting the institution 
selling the paper, and the ability, experi- 
ence and integrity and safe policies of the 
individuals concerned in its management. 
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The knowledge that they make careful and 
thorough inspections and look closely after 
the security throughout the life of the loan. 

2 . The character and responsibility, finan- 
cial and moral, of the borrower. In the 
cattle business, as in every other, integrity 
and the moral risk are the first considera- 
tions. To quote from Mr. Hollings of the 
Inter-State National, Kansas City, “The 
brand on the man is more important than 
the brand on the cattle.” 

3. The character of the security, amount 
and margin, location, arrangements for 
feed, water and handling; transportation 
facilities; protection from weather and 
diseases. 

4. Liquidity. Loans which will be nat- 
urally liquid within a short time by move- 
ment of the cattle to market, grown steers 
in the feed lot preferred. Stocker loans are 
oftentimes very safe and desirable, but this 
class of paper as a rule is slower in 
liquidating. 

5. Loans on range cattle, calves and young 
stock are usually subject to more hazards 
than other loans. All conditions surround- 
ing loans of this character should be looked 
into very carefully, with regard to safety. 

6. The cattle mortgage laws of different 
states vary very materially in their pro- 
visions. They should be studied carefully 
and thoroughly understood. The original or 
certified copy of the mortgage should ac- 
company the loan, showing filing and that 
all legal requirements have been complied 
with. 

7. It is very important that all the stock 
mortgaged should have distinctive brands, 
and the location clearly recorded in the 
mortgages, by which the cattle can at any 
time be identified immediately. The cattle 



should be in pastures enclosed with fences 
and the mortgage should cover all cattle 
of any certain brand, or be a blanket mort- 
gage covering all cattle of all brands be- 
longing to the borrower. It is very unsafe 
to have mortgages held by different lenders 
on cattle of the same brand, running in the 
same pastures. 

8. Many purchasers will not buy split 
loans. This is a matter requiring expert 
knowledge and judgment of conditions, as 
under some circumstances serious complica- 
tions may arise. 

9. Renewals should be taken with careful 
attention to the laws of various states and 
with a full understanding of the circum- 
stances warranting the renewal, and that 
the security is not being impaired or dis- 
sipated. 

10. Loans on equities or undivided inter- 
ests are undesirable. 

The buyer of cattle paper has little 
to fear. The original lender is the one 
who takes the greatest risk. But he is 
perfectly safe if he only uses good 
common-sense methods. He should 
carefully scrutinize the collateral back 
of a note. He should know enough 
about livestock to know their market 
value and be able to determine the mar- 
gin sufficient to take care of all usual 
contingencies, such as disease, accident, 
drought and market fluctuations. The 
second buyer of cattle paper has his 
chief safeguard in the business ability 
and integrity making and guaranteeing 
the loan. 
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Banks to Promote Sale of Treasury Savings Certificates 



Jj^VERY bank in Waterbury, Conn., 
has agreed to cooperate in the plan 
inaugurated by the Government Sav- 
ings Organization for purchase of the 
new $100 Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates by wage earners on a part pay- 
ment basis. Under this plan, the banks 
become agents for the handling of the 
government securities. Each subscriber 
pays in to the bank $2 a week which 
is entered as a special Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificate. When these payments 
aggregate the price of the certificate, 
the bank will deliver the certificate to 
the subscriber. 



This plan became widely popular 
among the wage earners and factory 
employes of Waterbury during the 
Liberty Bond campaigns and thousands 
purchased bonds under its provisions. 
The Citizens Bank has sent a letter to 
the 15,000 clients who purchased 
Liberty Bonds through the bank under 
the plan calling their attention to the 
new security and all clerks stationed 
at the Liberty Bond windows of the 
Waterbury banks have been instructed 
to explain the terms and advantage 
of the new certificates to patrons of the 
bank. 
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Begin, Mr. Banker, Begin! 

By Roland Cole 



O H, HOW I wish I could get un- 
der the skin of the average 
managing bank officer and pre- 
vail upon him to use a little of the 
common sense which he applies so ex- 
cellently to the ordinary problems of 
his business, to the problem of the 
new business department. 

Does the big metropolitan bank have 
a new business department? 

Well, rather! 

Does the average small bank in cities 
and towns and villages throughout the 
country have a new business depart- 
ment ? 

Not so you can notice it! 

But, says the officer of the average 
small bank throughout the country, I 
thoroughly believe in the idea, and will 
have such a department some day. 

But there’s the pity of it, I ago. It is 
so easy for the average managing of- 
ficer to say that, that he not only says 
it in 1919, but in 1920, and for a num- 
ber of years in succession. And with- 
out serious intention of starting any- 
thing. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. Not 
all small banks fail to plan for increased 
business. I know of three banks, all 
located in very small towns, which have 
active, energetic new business depart- 
ments. I suppose three banks out of 
ten or fifteen thousand banks in small 
towns throughout the United States is 
pretty good. Eh? But you probably 
know of others. 

The big progressive banks believe in 
the new business department. They 
consider this department just as im- 
portant to the continued welfare and 
prosperity of the bank as the continu- 
ance of tellers in the cages. As to how 
many of these banks realize the fullest 
measure of return from the activities 
of the new business department — well 
that’s a cat of quite a different breed. 

Just now I’m getting angry about the 
attitude of the smaller banker. Bank* 
ing magazines are full of new business 
department ideas. In the table of con- 
26 



tents of almost every issue of almost 
every banking publication will be found 
the words “new business.” Bankers 
large and small must be reading these 
articles. Whenever you ask a banker 
if he has seen one of these stories he 
always says yes, — says it so quickly 
you almost doubt him, and then tells 
you he is doing practically that very 
thing right now in his own bank, or 
at least he plans to do it very soon, 
as soon as he can replace a lot of his 
clerks with more efficient ones, or when 
the strike is over or he moves into his 
new building which will be at least 
some time within the next five years 
or possibly ten. 

The average small banker will sit in 
his office or stand on his front doorstep 
and listen to the most excellent ideas 
for going after new business or in- 
creasing the business from his present 
customers and then turn away to pick 
up a copy of the Country Gentleman 
or the Literary Digest and spend the 
remainder of the day in agitated con- 
sideration of national problems. 

I do not guarantee that I would not 
do the same thing if I were a banker 
and had come to the position by the 
usual pathway of slow and painful 
elevation year after year. The heavy 
mantle of tradition, the congealing con- 
servatism of one of the oldest business- 
es in the world, the ever-present and 
multitudinous restraining influences, 
would make it impossible for me to 
take any other course of action, I sup- 
pose, or rather to avoid taking the 
usual course followed by the average 
small banker. 

But the average banker is today prid- 
ing himself on his progressiveness. He 
is the patentee, he believes, of “ser- 
vice.” He “offers” every facility to 
his customers. He claims his ' insti- 
tution is as enterprising as the large 
manufacturing organizations. 

But where is the manufacturing or- 
ganization today which does not plan 
its sales as definitely as it plans next 
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month’s purchases, next week’s payroll 
and all of its unforeseen expenses? I 
can remember the day when those man- 
ufacturers who planned next week’s 
sales were considered pioneers, geniuses 
of sales efficiency, wonderful exemp- 
lars of the principle of scientific man- 
agement as applied to sales. 

Today sales quotas are the without - 
which-not of every manufacturing or- 
ganization. 

The banker knows this — knows it 
just as well as you or I. When you 
bring him your financial statement for 
the purpose of discussing a loan, he 
wouldn't be very much alive to his own 
interests if he didn’t want to know 
about your sales and how you plan 
them. 

But when he looks at himself, why 
doesn’t he apply the same principle to 
the bank? If his deposits are today 
$1,500,000.00 he knows that one year 
from today they can be $1,000,000.00 
more than this or one-lialf as much or 
one-quarter as much, as he chooses. 

So I say again, how I wish I could 
get under the skin of the average man- 
aging bank officer and ask him to apply 
common business sense to the running 
of his sales department. For that’s 
what the new business department is, 
nothing more or less. 

A CA8E IN POINT. 

Did you ever hear a conversation 
like the following: 

Innocent Bystander : “You have a fine 
bank here.” 

Interested Banker : “Yes, I think so.” 

Inn. By.: “What are your resources?” 

Int. Bk .: “$3,000,000.00.” 

Inn. By.: “Wbat do you estimate they* will 
be a year from now?” 

Int. Bk.: “Not any less than that” 

Inn. By.: “Can’t I sell you an insurance 
policy to guarantee that they will be double 
that?” 

Int. Bk.: “Oh, no. We have everything we 
can use along that line. In fact, we have 
more good ideas here in the bank now than 
we know what to do with.” 

Inn. By.: “Isn’t that too bad?” 

Int. Bk.: “Oh, no. When we get ready 
for them we will use them.” 

Then the banker goes inside and 
spends the next half hour working over 
the latest “figures." 



Here’s another case: 

Innocent Bystander: “We’re just starting 
sales contest among the salesmen of our 
company to see which one of them can land 
the greatest amount of new business within 
the next three months. I should think that 
would be a good idea for you to follow in 
the banking business.” 

Interested Banker: “Well, we do practi- 
cally the same thing.” 

And then he forgets all about it. 



TRY THESE SUGGESTIONS. 

But if I could possibly be the man- 
aging officer of a bank without attain- 
ing to the position in the usual course 
and could come into it fresh from an- 
other sphere, here’s what I would do: 



plan no. 1. 



I would call a meeting of depart- 
ment heads and officers for every morn- 
ing at 8 :30. Every one to go directlv 
to the directors’ room. I would be the 
chairman of the meeting. I would call 
the meeting to order at 8:35. I would 
have a regular program of business. I 
would have a big placard printed, post- 
ed on the walls, hung up above our 
heads and lying on the table before us, 
reading: “We Can Do It If We Want 
To." 

I would open the meeting by saying: 
“The one big job for everybody in 
this bank is to increase our business. 
I want you to ask yourself this ques- 
tion, morning, noon and night, — ‘how 
can I increase the business of this 
bank?’ Every morning when you 
come to this meeting I want somebody 
to present a new suggestion. If the 
suggestion possesses even a semblance 
of reasonableness it will be carried out 
so far as it is practical. It will be 
carried out if it takes the personal ef- 
fort of every individual at this meet- 
ing. If we fail to carry it out we will 
consider no new suggestions until we 
do carry it out. 

“I want everyone in this meeting to 
know that it is his particular business 
to sell this bank to its customers. 

“I want everybody in this meeting 
who is dissatisfied in any way with his 
work, with his prospects, or with, his 
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salary, to make it a point to see me in 
private at the first opportunity, with 
a full statement of his grievance. I 
am going to divide this meeting up into 
two factions, like ‘sides’ for a baseball 
game, and the motto of one side is 
going to be 'The Bank’s All Right,’ and 
the motto of the other side is going 
to be 'The Bank’s All Wrong.’ 

“I want the members of this meet- 
ing to consider that the bank is on 
trial — a mock trial, if you please, and 
it is strictly up to them to acquit or 
convict the prisoner.” 

plan no. 2. 

I would appoint a committee of three 
or four selected from the officers and 
department heads of the bank and I 
would meet with them once a week. 
They should be known as the "Educa- 
tional Committee.” I would ask them 
to consider how every member of the 
bank force might be provided with the 
means of education for better qualify- 
ing himself to fill his position. It would 
be the duty of this committee to make 
recommendations for special courses of 
study, like chapters of the A. I. B., 
systematic reading, courses in personal 
efficiency, business training, account- 
ancy, and the like. 

plan no. 3 . 

I would hold an evening meeting 
of the whole bank force at least once 
a month — a dinner meeting, and I 
would invite to this meeting a speaker 
of local or national reputation, who- 
ever might be available, to address my 
employees upon some subject of timely 
interest or of banking. I would use 
the occasion to talk to them myself, 
commending them for the month’s work 
and telling them everything I could 
about the bank, such as the latest figures 
on accounts, deposits, earnings and ad- 
vertising plans. I would take them 
into my confidence to the very limit 
and make them feel that there wasn’t 
anything about the bank which they 
could not know if they wanted to. 

plan no. 4 . 

I would organize a sales force at 
once, eveu if this sales force consisted 



of no more than one individual. This 
man would be trained to call on pros- 
pects and tell the bank’s story in a 
dignified and effective way. If the 
sales force consisted of but one mem- 
ber, I would select an understudy for 
him and train this man along the same 
lines. 

PLAN NO. 5 . 

I would start a new business de- 
partment. I don’t mean I would build 
a new office and man it with a force 
of people, fresh-hired for the purpose. 
I mean, however, that I would pick out 
from my present force the most promis- 
ing member, preferably a young man, 
but it might be a girl, who possessed 
enterprise and initiative and vision 
enough to grasp the idea of selling the 
bank’s service to the public. I would 
relieve this person of a portion of his 
present duties and make it possible for 
him to compile a "central card file,” 
or list of present customers and de- 
sirable prospects for all the bank's 
facilities. I would coach this man, or 
woman, in the writing of business let- 
ters, meeting customers, and in develop- 
ing ideas for increasing business and 
laying out campaigns. In other words. 
I would lay the foundation for a 
"sales department” and appropriate 
sufficient money for the purpose to en- 
able it to grow, with my help, into a 
business-getting agency for the bank. 

WHAT THE BANKING BUSINESS NEEDS. 

Does this seem too much? Does this 
seem above the ability of the average 
country banker? Does this seem too 
much to expect from a bank whose 
business at present is growing by sheer 
force of the impetus imparted to it by 
the growing concerns around it? 

How much longer is the average 
country banker going to deafen his 
ears to opportunity’s knock? 

A New York banker invented the 
idea that a bank can sell its service. It 
was a grand idea, — as every country 
banker discovers when he starts to put 
it into practice. 

Just see what it means ! It means 
the selection of a sales quota or goal 
for next year. It means that your 
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bank can become just as large as you 
think you would like to have it. 

Isn’t that a big idea? 

I tell you the banking business needs 
men who can come into it from the 



outside, blessed with ignorance of the 
traditions of the elders, and fired by 
that holy enthusiasm which has inspired 
the builders of business in almost every 
other field of human endeavor. 



The Financial Situation of Roumania 

By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 



T HOUGH hampered by an intol- 
erable currency situation and 
harassed by the international 
troubles of Southeastern Europe, the 
economic condition of Roumania to-day 
is more favorable than that of other 
European countries. Notwithstanding 
surface disturbance of her financial sit- 
uation, the natural resources of the 
country are a guarantee for the future. 

It is interesting to quote in this con- 
nection the words of an impartial ob- 
server, Louis E. Van Norman, the 
United States Trade Commissioner for 
Southeastern Europe, who visited the 
country a few months ago: 

“Measured in terms of agricultural and 
mineral resources, new Roumania will be 
the richest country of its size in the world. 
The development of the vast natural re- 
sources of the country and the conversion 
of the crude staples into the finished 
products of the world’s commerce, await 
the advent of American capital and Amer- 
ican expert technical advice.”* 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

The finances of Roumania have been 
affected not only by unprecedented war 
expenditures, but also by economic 
losses inflicted during the invasion. 
Roumania’s war expenditures amounted 
to one and a half billion dollars, while 
her economic losses exceed three billion 
dollars. In the war expenditures are 



•Report of Louis B. Van Norman, Trade 
Commissioner for the Department of Com- 
merce for Southeastern Europe, August 14. 
1910. 



included the public debt (5,267,925,000 
lei up to October 31, 1918), and the 
further expenditures necessitated by the 
military campaigns in Hungary and on 
the Russian front since the signing of 
the armistice. Under losses caused by 
the invasion are included the destruc- 
tion of the petroleum industry, the wan- 
ton plunder of machinery and livestock, 
the confiscation of crops and the mate- 
rial damages of property. Thus the 
total losses in money and property suf- 
fered by Roumania from her entry into 
the war, (August, 1916) up to the pres- 
ent day amount to about five billion 
dollars. 

In spite of these enormous losses 
Roumania is redressing her financial 
situation more quickly than any other 
European country. Her speedy recov- 
ery is chiefly due to her natural wealth 
and to her territorial acquisitions. 

Roumania’s natural wealth consists 
of agricultural products and mineral 
deposits. Of the exported goods in 
1914, eightv-five per cent, were cereals 
and petroleum. 

The new territories acquired by Rou- 
mania are about the size of the old 
Kingdom with a population of over 
seven millions. The province of Tran- 
sylvania is especially rich in mineral 
deposits (iron, coal, etc.), the prov- 
inces of Banat and Bessarabia have a 
soil as fertile as the Roumanian plains, 
and the province of Bukovina has ex- 
tensive forests and a prosperous lum- 
ber industry. With the acquisition of 
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The National Bank of Roumania, Bucharest 



these rich territories Roumania’s nat- 
ural resources have at least doubled. 

Before the war Roumania’s trade fig- 
ure exceeded that of the four Balkan 
states (Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Montenegro) put together. Recent fig- 
ures for the entire Kingdom of Rou- 
mania are not available, but we ob- 
tain an insight into the economic pos- 
sibilities of the country in considering 
the fact that Roumania’s trade figure 
without the new territories amounted in 
1913 to $ 129 , 446,000 for exports and 
$ 113 , 872,000 for imports. 

With her natural resources doubled, 
Roumania is bound to recuperate her 
finances, however disorganized these 
may be at present. Her banking facil- 
ities, though not wholly adequate to the 
new business conditions, are improving 
every day. Additional banks are being 
founded throughout the country, and the 
new territories, especially those which 
belonged to the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, have already a devel- 



oped banking system. The main prob- 
lem of Roumania’s finances is not only 
the acquisition of foreign credit and 
capital, but also the organization of a 
sound financing system directed to the 
economic education of the people at 
large. With this purpose in view, the 
existing financial institutions of Rou- 
mania have begun, as will be seen here- 
after, the great work of economic and 
financial reconstruction of the country. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 

The most important financial insti- 
tution of Roumania is “The National 
Bank of Roumania” (Banca Nationala 
a Romania), in Bucharest. Though a 
private institution, the National Bank 
lias the privilege of issuing bank notes. 
Its statutes are similar to those of the 
Banque de France. The Government 
exercises control over its administra- 
tion througli representatives in the 
board of directors. The main business 
of the bank is the discounting of com- 
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mercial bills at a rate which varies ac- 
cording to the situation of the money 
market. The general policy of the Na- 
tional Bank has always been conserva- 
tive and in accordance with the princi- 
ples of a state institution. However, 
many business enterprises in the last 
thirty years in Roumania have been 
financed and promoted by the National 
Bank. 

The services rendered by the Na- 
tional Bank during the war are worth 
mentioning. Through the intermediary 
of its branches over the whole country 
internal loans have been raised and the 
functioning of other private banks en- 
couraged. Thanks to its services, the 
Roumanian Treasury has been able to 
adjust domestic financial problems. 
During the invasion of the country the 
National Bank moved its seat to Jassy, 
following the Government. The gold 
reserve was deposited in Moscow as a 
measure of precaution, but when the 
Bolsheviki capae into power it was re- 
moved from there. Rumors had circu- 
lated at that time that the gold had been 
confiscated by the agents of Lenin. 

On May 31, 1919, the Bank of Rou- 
mania had a gold reserve of 964,533,- 
254 lei (francs) and 2,883,236,376 lei 
in notes.* Comparing these figures with 
those of state institutions in other Eu- 
ropean countries, we realize the favor- 
able situation of the National Bank of 
Roumania. Thus the National Bank of 
Belgium had on June 19, 1919, notes in 
circulation amounting to 4,699,757,000 
francs against a gold reserve of 
265,785,000 francs. Again, the Banque 
de France had on September 11 , 1919, 
notes in circulation amounting to 
35,681,670,260 francs against a metal- 
lic stock (gold and silver) of 5,867,- 
600,957 francs. 

The accompanying table contains the 
balance of the National Bank of Rou- 
mania on May 24, 1919:** 



•A Roumanian leu Is equivalent to the 
French franc: that Is, 19.3 cents. 

••For these figures I am indebted to 
the booklet “Reconstruction In Roumania,” 
Issued by the Amerlcan-Roumanlan Cham- 
ber of Commerce In New York and pre- 
pared by C. C. Orghldan. Chairman of the 
Roumanian Government Commission in the 
United States. 



Assets Lei 

Gold reserve 954,533,254 

Silver and other specife 187,760 

Notes of the General Rouma- 
nian Bank 99,169,086 

Acceptances 110,999,723 

Roumanian State Loan (1901) . . 8,049,556 

Loan on current account against 
Treasury gold bonds (1914 

and 1918) 1,584,7 25,350 

Loans against Government bonds 43,040,224 
Loan against Treasury bonds 

(1919) 421,929,305 

Cash loan secured by industrial 
and agricultural enterprises . . 7,703,867 

Bonds against capital of bank. . 11,997,418 

Bonds issued against reserve 

funds 32,645,277 

Bonds issued against amortiza- 
tion of real estate, personal 

property, etc 3,813,181 

Real estate 6,726,337 

Personal property and printing 

presses 1,110,957 

Administrative expenses 2,560,673 

Current accounts 325,442,341 

Bills payable 16,734,342 

Miscellaneous 127,958,905 



Total 3,759,259,759 

Liabilities 

Capital and reserve 64,491,384 

Amortization of real estate 7,712,574 

Bank notes in circulation 2,830,983,505 

Interest 1,915,762 

Current accounts 409,804,462 

Miscellaneous 444,352,065 



Total 3,759,259,752 



OTHER PRIVATE BANKS 

Besides the National Bank there are 
several private banks in Roumania, with 
capital varying between five and sixty 
million lei. The most important are: 
the General Roumanian Bank, Bank of 
Roumanian Credit, Discount Bank, 
Franco-Roumanian Bank, Peasant 
Hank, Agricultural Bank, Commercial 
Bank, Bank of Jassy, Bank of Mar- 
morosch. Blank & Co., Bank of the 
Peasant Households, the Roumanian 
Bank of Commerce and Industry, etc. 
All these banks, with the exception of 
the Bank of Jassy, are situated in 
Bucharest. 

The banks existing in the territories 
acquired from the former Austro-Hun- 
garian and Russian Empires are un- 
dergoing radical changes on account of 
the adjustment necessitated by the in- 
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troduction of Roumanian currency. 
Their statutes are also in course of 
transformation. The banks in the 
province of Transylvania are especially 
prosperous, because the people of that 
part of the country are thrifty by tra- 
dition and necessity. Under the con- 
stant persecution of the Hungarians the 
Roumanians of Transylvania have de- 
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Governor National Bank of Roumania 



vcloped the spirit of economic solidar- 
ity as a means of national self-defense. 
The most important financial institu- 
tion in Transylvania is the Bank Al- 
bina. 

POPULAR BANKS AND AGRARIAN CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

One of the most interesting features 
in the financial conditions of Roumania 
is to be found in the so-called “Popular 
Banks” and “Agrarian Co-operative 
Societies” which are established over 
the whole country for the economic con- 



venience of the rural population. These 
banks are situated in every village and 
are conducted by the local population 
and with the support of a central in- 
stitution in every district. The su- 
preme control over the whole system of 
popular banks is exercised by the “Cen- 
tral House of Popular Banks and Co- 
operative Societies” in Bucharest. The 
capital of such banks is subscribed by 
the local populations. Every peasant 
member pays a certain amount in the 
beginning and then continues to sub- 
scribe in annual installments, for which 
he receives dividends varying between 
six and ten per cent. The amount of 
capital subscribed must not exceed 
5,000 lei. This measure has been taken 
in order to ward off the influx of large 
capital and thereby to maintain the pop- 
ular character of the banks unimpaired. 
There is, however, no limit to the 
amount of deposits. 

The advantage derived from the 
banks by members is personal credit at 
a low rate of interest. Moreover, the 
popular banks engage in all business 
relating to farms (lease contracts, mort- 
gages, etc.). 

In 1906 there were two thousand 
popular banks with a total capital of 

20.000. 000 lei; in 1916 there were four 
thousand, with a total capital of 

300.000. 000 lei. These figures include 
only the popular banks in the Kingdom 
of Roumania proper. In the provinces 
Transylvania, Banat, Bukovina, and 
Bessarabia there are also a great num- 
ber of such institutions. 

The popular banks in Roumania 
have played a decisive role in the eco- 
nomic education of the people. In a 
country with a rural population in the 
majority (seventy-five per cent), the 
establishment of such banks was dic- 
tated not only bv financial motives but 
also by a need of educating the great 
masses of people to a better under- 
standing of the economic conditions of 
modern society. As a matter of fact, 
the popular banks and the agricultural 
co-operatives have inculcated the spirit 
of thrift in the Roumanian peasant. 
From a helpless victim of money-lend- 
ers and the all-powerful landlord who 
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took from him his earnings and his 
land in former times, the Roumanian 
peasant to-day has grown, thanks to 
the co-operative system, into a self- 
conscious member of the productive 
forces of the country. The new Land 
bill, whereby the large estates are ex- 
propriated by the Government for the 
benefit of the peasants, will develop 
the business activities of the popular 
banks much more than had been pos- 



THE CURRENCY SITUATION 

Roumania is not the only European 
country suffering from the pressure of 
an abnormal rate of exchange. Al- 
though the Roumanian leu .is much 
nearer to the English pound, the French 
franc, and the Italian lira than to the 
American dollar, yet this fact does not 
specially ameliorate the situation, for 
Great Britain, France, and Italy have 




sible hitherto. For practically all 
peasants will become landholders, and 
their financial needs will grow in pro- 
portion to their economic prosperity. 
The social and financial function of 
the popular banks in Roumania will 
present in the near future an analogous 
aspect with that resulting from the 
banking system created in the United 
States by the Federal farm loan act, 
reaching into the rural districts and 
operating on terms suited to the needs 
of farm owners. 



little to sell to Roumania at present on 
account of the disorganization of their 
own industries. On the other hand, 
Roumania has little to sell to those 
countries, since her agricultural and in- 
dustrial products ordinarily available 
for export are at present not sufficient 
to influence the trade balance and the 
currency situation of the country. These 
conditions will continue for at least one 
year longer, provided the political sit- 
uation in Southeastern Europe will not 
require fresh military intervention and 
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provided also that future crops will be 
abundant enough to enable an export of 
agricultural products equal to pre-war 
figures. 

THE UNITED STATES AND ROUMANIA 

The United States is the only coun- 
try where Roumania can find the manu- 
factured articles greatly needed for her 
agriculture, industries, and domestic 
necessities. Yet the difference of ex- 
change (one leu is at present worth 
only about six cents) is so great that 
the purchase of goods in this country 
becomes very difficult. The granting of 
credits would be the only solution. The 
American exporter is, however, reluc- 
tant about trading on such a basis as 
long as he receives no encouragement 
from the large financial institutions of 
his country. The indifference on the 
part of the American financiers is due 
to the fact that Roumania’s foreign 
trade possibilities are not known. The 
sending of commercial agents to Rou- 
mania would greatly contribute to an 
economic rapprochement between the 
two countries. The Roumanian market 
offers more opportunities than any 
other European market. 

An efficacious method of credits has 
been introduced in Roumania lately by 
British exporters. It consists in sell- 
ing the goods on policies payable at a 
date when the currency situation of the 
country reaches a normal stage. The 
rate of interest on such credits vary 
between six and ten per cent. Thanks 
to this measure, the British manufac- 
turers have secured a solid place in the 
Roumanian market. 

The American exporter could well 
afford to grant credits to Roumanian 
traders along the same lines. The ef- 
fect of such an action would be the es- 



tablishment of a sound economic policy 
between the two countries. It is true 
that at present the United States finds 
many foreign markets in which to dis- 
pose of its manufactured goods, so that 
Roumania may not appeal to the aver- 
age trader. However, this state of af- 
fairs will not last a very long time. 
France, Italy, Belgium, or even Ger- 
many, will soon redress their indus- 
tries. In that case their need of manu- 
factured goods will be satisfied with 
the domestic production, and their mar- 
ket will thus no more demand the im- 
port of American goods. On the other 
hand, Roumania’s demand for manu- 
factured articles will be lasting, for the 
very reason that her industries are few 
and her chief source of production lies 
in agriculture. 

The fact which I wish to bring home 
to the American business man is that 
if he neglects the Roumanian market 
at present he will find no other op- 
portunity of gaining a foothold in it 
later. For other industrial countries 
will naturally drift toward it. German 
exporters are longing to regain their 
pre-war trade with Roumania. In 
spite of the reluctance which the Rou- 
manian public might feel toward a new 
invasion of German manufactured 
goods, there would be no material rea- 
son for opposing it. 

In short, the United States could 
help Roumania at present by granting 
her credits for the purchase of Ameri- 
can manufactured goods necessary for 
the economic reconstruction of the 
country. In doing this the United 
States w r ould secure a lasting place in 
the Roumanian market, which fact 
would be a more valuable asset than the 
ephemeral opportunities offered by 
other European markets at present. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 



Collection of Out-of-Town 
Checks 

Richardson Grain Separator Company v. 

East Hennepin State Bank, Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. 174 
N. W. Rep. 415. 

The payee of a check, drawn on a 
Chicago bank, deposited it for collec- 
tion in a bank located in one of the sub- 
urbs of Minneapolis. This bank had 
no Chicago correspondent and the payee 
of the check was aware of that fact. 
The bank forwarded the check to a 
bank in Mankato, Minn., and the latter 
sent it to its correspondent in Chicago, 
which duly made presentment for pay- 
ment. But the drawee bank had closed 
its doors one hour before the present- 
ment was made and the check was not 
paid. The drawer had sufficient funds 
on deposit and the check would have 
been paid if it had been presented be- 
fore the bank closed. It appeared that 
it was customary for outlying Minneap- 
olis banks to forward Chicago checks 
for collection through central Minne- 
apolis banks. But it also appeared 
that, if this method had been employed, 
the check would still not have reached 
the drawee before its failure. It was 
held that the bank, in which the check 
was deposited, was not guilty of negli- 
gence in handling the collection as it 
did, and that it was not liable to the 
payee. 

OPINION 

Action by the Richardson Grain Sep- 
arator Company against the East 
Hennepin State Bank. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

HALLAM, J. This action is brought 
against defendant bank to recover dam- 
ages for delay in presentment of a check 
for payment. The court found that de- 
fendant exercised due diligence in han- 



dling the check and gave judgment for 
defendant. The question on this ap- 
peal is: Does the evidence sustain this 
finding ? 

The check was drawn by a Chicago 
firm on a Chicago bank, and in favor of 
plaintiff, a Minneapolis corporation. 
Plaintiff received th 3 check at Minne- 
apolis by mail June 25, 1917. The 
same day plaintiff mailed the check to 
defendant, a small “outlying bank” in 
Minneapolis, as the court found, for 
“collection and credit.” Defendant re- 
ceived it on the morning of the 26th. 
Defendant “undertook its collection,” 
and on the same day mailed it to the 
First National Bank of Mankato for 
collection. It arrived there June 27th. 
The same day the Mankato bank mailed 
it to the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago for collection. That bank re- 
ceived it June 28th and presenteJ.it for 
payment June 29th. At an earlier hour 
on that day the drawee bank closed its 
doors. The drawer of the check had 
funds in the bank, and had the check 
been presented a day earlier it would 
have been paid. 

Had the defendant had a Chicago 
correspondent, it might have forwarded 
the check direct to Chicago on June 
26th and thus saved a day. But it did 
not have a Chicago correspondent. 
Plaintiff knew that fact. Mr. Thorbus, 
plaintiff's president and sole manager, 
was also vice president and a director 
of defendant bank, and had been its 
president. The usual method of col- 
lecting Chicago checks, by a Minneap- 
olis bank without a Chicago correspond- 
ent, was through the medium of a bank 
that had a Chicago correspondent. The 
Mankato bank was such a bank. There 
were a number of such banks in Minne- 
apolis. The Northwestern National 
was one such. Defendant “cleared” its 
local checks through this bank. Had it 
sent this check by special messenger to 
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the Northwestern National before 3 p. 
m., June 26th, the check would have 
been forwarded to Chicago on that day 
and a day saved. But there is evidence 
that it was not usual banking custom to 
do this. The usual custom, when an 
outlying bank in Minneapolis desired to 
employ a central bank to collect out of 
town checks, was to transmit them to 
the central bank by messenger on the 
morning of the day following their re- 
ceipt. It is apparent, therefore, that if 
this check had been handled through 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, and in the usual way of 
handling checks through central Minne- 
apolis banks, it would not have arrived 
in Chicago any earlier than it in fact 
did. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act does 
not help us. It prescribes the duty of 
the holder of a check (G. S. 1913, 
§§5998, 6005), but not the duty of a 
collecting bank. The rules applicable 
in the two cases are not necessarily the 
same. Morse on Banking, § 238. 

A check is intended for payment and 
not for general circulation. Gifford v. 
Hardell, 88 Wis. 538, 60 N. W. 1064, 
43 Am. St. Rep. 925; Parker v. Red- 
dick, 65 Miss. 242, 3 South. 575, 7 Am. 
St. Rep. 646; Fegley v. McDonald. 89 
Pa. 128; Gordon v. Levine, 194 Mass. 
418, 80 N. E. 505, 10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
1153, 120 Am St. Rep. 565, 10 Ann. 
Cas. 1119. When a bank receives a 
check for collection it must use due dili- 
gence in presenting it for payment. If 
drawn on a bank in another city it must 
forward it for collection within a rea- 
sonable time. Some authorities state 
that to present or forward it for pre- 
sentment on the day following its re- 
ceipt is. as a matter of law, due dili- 
gence. Morse on Banking, § 238; Mar- 
tin v. Home Bank, 30 App. Div. 498, 
52 N. Y. Supp. 464. This rule has the 
virtue of certaintv, but we doubt the 
advisability of adopting this arbitrary 
standard. Whether this ’$ due diligence 
is a question of fact rather than of law. 
It appears to he the practice of the 
Minnesota banks here concerned, in for- 
warding out of town checks by mail, to 
forward them on the same day they are 



received. See, also, Morse on Banking, 
§ 242. 



When a bank receives an out of town 
check for collection, it must forward it 
for presentment by a reasonably direct 
and not a circuitous route. See 8 Cor- 
pus Juris, 542; Gregg & Co. v. Beane, 
69 Vt. 22, 37 Atl. 248; First National 
Bank v. Miller, 43 Neb. 791, 62 N. W. 
195. The usual commercial route is 
sufficient. Sublette Exchange Bank v. 
Fitzgerald, 168 111. App. 240. When 
the holder of a check utilizes the agency 
of a bank to make his collections, he 
may expect the customary speed of 
banks and no more. See Pltover Sav- 
ings Bank v. Moodie, 135 Iowa, 685, 
110 N. W. 29, 113 N. W. 476. And 
when he employs, for the purpose of 
collecting a Chicago check, an outlying 
bank known by him to have no Chicago 
correspondent, he has a right to expect 
only the customary speed of banks sim- 
ilarly situated. 

Complaint is made that this check 
was forwarded bv a circuitous route. If 
time had been lost by the relaying of 
this check through Mankato, we should 
hesitate to hold that such conduct was 
due diligence. But as above indicated 
no time was lost, by this method. The 
use of an improper method entails no 
liability if no damage is done. First 
National Bank v. Bockhannon Bank, 80 



Md. 475, 31 Atl. 302, 27 L. R. A. 332. 

Plaintiff relies somewhat on a con- 
versation alleged to have taken place 
before the organization of defendant 
bank between Mr. Thorbus, who was 
then its prospective president, and Mr. 
Preus, its prospective vice president, in 
which the desirability of a Chicago ac- 
count was discussed and in which Mr. 
Preus is alleged to have said that it was 
not necessary to have a Chicago corre- 
spondent to collect Chicago checks, but 
that such checks could be “shot over*' to 
a central Minneapolis bank and gotten 
into Chicago just as quickly as though 
sent to a correspondent bank in Chi- 
cago. We do not attach as much impor- 
tance to this conversation as does plain- 
tiff. There is no suggestion that in 
this conversation Mr. Thorbus was in 
any sense acting for plaintiff. As 
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prospective officer of the bank he was 
discussing with a prospective fellow of- 
ficer matters of policy in connection 
with the management of the bank. 
There was neither contract, representa- 
tion, nor estoppel, as far as plaintiff 
was concerned. 

The method employed by the bank 
was found by the court to be reason- 
able. We think this finding is sus- 
tained. In the absence, of special ar- 
rangement the use of this method was 
sufficient. No special arrangement was 
made. 

Order affirmed. 



Dividends on Stock Pledged to 
Bank 

First National Bank of Waterloo v. Ex- 
change National Bank of Seneca, 

New York Court of Appeals, 

123 N. E. Rep. 368. 

Where stock is pledged to a bank and 
dividends are declared on the stock, it 
is the right and duty of the bank to 
collect the dividends and apply them 
to the reduction of the indebtedness for 
which the stock was pledged. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, Fourth Department. 

Action by the First National Bank of 
Waterloo against the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Seneca Falls and an- 
other, as trustee in bankruptcy of 
Francis Bacon. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (179 App. Div. 
22, 164 N. Y. Supp. 1092), unani- 
mously affirming a judgment at Special 
Term for plaintiff (179 App. Div. 22, 
158 N. Y. Supp. 818), defendants ap- 
peal. Judgment modified, and as modi- 
fied affirmed. 

PER CURIAM. Several of the 
questions sought to be raised by the 
appellants are conclusively settled by 
the unanimous affirmance by the Appel- 
late Division of the judgment of the 
Special Term. A careful consideration 



of the other questions argued fails to 
disclose any substantial error which 
would justify the reversal of the judg- 
ment. There is, however, one error in 
the form of the judgment which neces- 
sitates a modification of it. 

It appears that from October 1, 
1908, to April 1, 1916, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Waterloo has declared 
on the stock pledged to it 14 dividends 
of 2% per cent each, making a total of 
$4,427.60, and in the thirteenth subdi- 
vision of the judgment it is provided 
that the purchaser or purchasers of 
such stock upon the sale directed to be 
made shall be entitled to all the divi- 
dends which have been declared upon 
said stocks or any of them and which 
remain unpaid, together with any divi- 
dends which may be declared and re- 
main unpaid prior to such sale. This 
is contrary to the general rule. It is 
well settled that, under circumstances 
similar to those here established, it is 
the right and duty of the pledgee of 
stock to collect the dividends declared 
thereon and apply them towards re- 
duction of the indebtedness for which 
the stock is held as security. This rule 
was reiterated recently by this court. 
See Brightson v. Claflin, 226 N. Y. 469, 
122 N. E. 458, and authorities there 
cited. The dividends declared upon the 
stock of the plaintiff remain in its pos- 
session and are not subject of a sale, 
but should he applied, prior to the 
sale, in reduction of the indebtedness 
found due. If at the time of the sale 
a dividend has been declared on the 
stock which has not become pavable, 
then as to that dividend the purchaser 
of the stock would take it. 

The judgment should therefore be 
modified by striking out the thirteenth 
subdivision and inserting in place there- 
of the following: That the plaintiff, 

prior to the sale of the stocks ordered 
to be sold, apply on the amount found 
due it all dividends which have been 
declared on said stocks or any of them 
and which are due and remain unpaid 
at the date of sale, together with the 
interest on such dividends from the en- 
try of judgment on the remittitur of 
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this court to said sale, and the pur- 
chaser of the certificates of stock issued 
by the First National Bank of Water- 
loo is required to surrender said cer- 
tificates to the plaintiff and have issued 
in the place thereof certificates repre- 
senting 126^ shares of the present 
capital stock of the plaintiff; and the 
judgment, as thus modified, should be 
affirmed, with costs. 



Bank Purchasing Bill of Lading 
Not Liable for Defect of 
Shipment 

Terre Haute Nat. Bank. v. Horne-Andrews 
Commission Company, Court of Ap- 
peals of Georgia. 101 
S. E. Hep. 6. 

A commission merchant purchased a 
carload of corn from a dealer in Terre 
Haute, Ind. The dealer drew a draft 
for the purchase price on the commis- 
sion merchant, payable to n bank at 
Terre Haute and sold it to the bank. A 
bill of lading was issued to the bank, 
which the hank sent along with the 
draft to another bank at the place 
where the commission merchant was lo- 
cated. The merchant was obliged to 
pay the draft without the opportunity 
of inspecting the corn and afterwards 
found out that the corn was unfit for 
use and valueless. In the meantime 
the dealer had become insolvent and the 
merchant sought to hold the Terre 
Haute bank liable for the amount of the 
draft. It was held that, in such cir- 
cumstances, a bank does not warrant 
the quality of the shipment against 
which the draft is drawn and that the 
bank could not be held liable. 

OPINION 

LUKE, J. Horne-Andrews Commis- 
sion Company, a corporation of Bald- 
win County, Ga., brought suit by 
attachment against Terre Haute Na- 
tional Bank, a resident of the State of 
Indiana. The petition was in two 
counts. 



The first count of the petition al- 
leged : 



(1) On or about February 18, 1918, 
plaintiff purchased from Uie Prater- 
Mottier Company of Terre Haute, Ind., 
one car of yellow ear corn at 1.88^ a 
bushel f. o. b. cars at Milledgeville, Ga. 

(2) The total amount of the pur- 
chase money was $1,4 17.05, for which 
sum said Prater-Mottier Company on 
February 19, 1918, drew a draft on 
plaintiff, payable to the order of Terre 
Haute National Bank, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and attached said draft to a bill 
of lading covering said car of corn. 

(3) Upon the arrival of said draft 
and bill of lading at the first National 
Bank of Milledgeville, Ga., for collec- 
tion, the same was duly presented to 
plaintiff, and plaintiff, without having 
the privilege or opportunity of inspect- 
ing said corn, paid said draft to the 
First National Bank of Milledgeville, 
Ga. 



(4) Immediately thereafter the said 
car of corn was delivered to plaintiff 
at its warehouse in the city of Milledge- 
ville, Ga., and upon inspection it was 
ascertained that said corn was damp 
and hot and rotting, and utterly unfit 
for use of man or beast, and utterly 
valueless, and plaintiff received no con- 
sideration whatever for its payment of 
the amount hereinbefore set out, to wit, 
$1,447.05. 



(5) Under plaintiff's contract said 
corn was to be delivered to it in Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., and under the terms of 
said contract the delivery thereof to the 
common carrier in Terre Haute, Ind., 
was not a delivery to it. 

( 6 ) The bill of lading was issued by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company at Evansville, Ind., to the 
Terre Haute National Bank of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and therefore at the time 
said corn was delivered to said carrier 
for shipment to Milledgeville, Ga., said 
Terre Haute National Bank was the 
owner of said corn, and assumed, by 
virtue of its contract with said Prater- 
Mottier Company, the obligation of 
said company to deliver the corn in 
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mercantile condition to plaintiff at 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

(7) The draft for the purchase 
money of said corn, accompanying said 
bill of lading, was drawn, payable to 
said Terre Haute National Bank, and 
was delivered to said bank, not for col- 
lection only, but in consideration of the 
actual sale of the corn to said Terre 
Haute National Bank. 

(8) Pending the arrival of said corn 
in Milledgeville, the said Prater-Mot- 
tier Company went into the hands of 
a receiver. 

(9) Plaintiff therefore avers that 
there has been a total failure of con- 
sideration under the contract, and that 
it has received no consideration what- 
ever for the $1,447.05 paid as herein- 
before set out, and that for the reasons 
hereinbefore stated the said Terre 
Haute National Bank is liable to plain- 
tiff in the full sum of $1,447.05, besides 
interest at 7 per cent, per annum from 
February 18, 1918. 

(10) On March 9, 1918, after the 
plaintiff ascertained that said corn was 
utterly valueless, it sued out an attach- 
ment, returnable to the superior court 
of Baldwin county, Ga., making the 
affidavit and executing the bond re- 
quired by the laws of said state, and 
caused said attachment to be levied by 
garnishment, summons of which was 
duly served upon the First National 
Bank of Milledgeville, Ga. 

(11) Under said summons of garn- 
ishment the said First National Bank 
of Milledgeville, Ga., is holding in its 
possession the sum of $997.31, and it 
will answer that it hold said sum of 
money under said summons of garnish- 
ment at the July term, 1918, of the su- 
perior court of said county. 

The second count repeats the allega- 
tions of paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
alleges : 

(5) At the time of the delivery of 
said corn by said Prater-Mottier Com- 
pany at Evansville, Ind., the point of 
shipment, it transferred to the Terre 
Haute National Bank of Terre Haute, 
Ind., the bill of lading from said carrier 



for the corn shipped by it, and at the 
same time gave to said bank a draft 
drawn by it for the purchase money 
thereof under the terms of its contract 
with plaintiff, to wit, $1,447.05, pay- 
able to the order of said bank. 

(6) Therefore the said Terre Haute 
National Bank became the purchaser of 
said corn before its shipment from 
Evansville, Ind., and before its delivery 
to plaintiff. 

(7) Therefore said plaintiff was not 
liable to said Terre Haute National 
Bank on said biU of lading or on said 
draft in any sum whatever, because said 
corn, as hereinbefore set out, was ut- 
terly valueless. 

(8) Plaintiff is entitled to recover 
from said Terre Haute National Bank 
the full amount of said purchase 
money, for the reason that it paid said 
draft, relying in good faith upon the 
shipment by said Terre Haute National 
Bank of mercantile corn, and, the bill 
of lading being accompanied with a 
sight draft, it had neither the privilege 
nor the opportunity of examining said 
corn before said draft was presented 
for payment and actually paid by it. 

Paragraphs 9, 10, and 11 of the sec- 
ond count repeat the allegations of the 
corresponding paragraphs of the first 
count. Both counts of the petition con- 
cluded with the same prayer, to wit, 
for judgment in personam against 
Terre Haute National Bank for the 
sum sued for, $1,447.05, and for judg- 
ment in rem against the funds of said 
bank in the hands of the garnishee. 

The defendant demurred generally 
upon two grounds: (1) That neither 

the first nor the second count of the 
petition sets out a cause of action; (2) 
that “the court is without jurisdiction 
of the case of a national bank, which 
it appears this defendant is, for that it 
appears from the petition that the de- 
fendant is a national bank, and suit 
by attachment cannot be entertained by 
the superior court before a final judg- 
ment has been rendered against it, as 
it appears from the petition.” The 
court overruled the demurrer upon both 
grounds, and th^ defendant excepted. 
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The petition in neither of the counts 
pleads such cause of action as renders 
the defendant Terre Haute National 
Bank liable upon warranty of the 
goods purchased by the plaintiff from 
Prater-Mottier Company. No such re- 
lation between plaintiff and defendant 
has arisen simply upon the purchase of 
the draft and bill of lading by the de- 
fendant of the goods bought as will 
entitle the plaintiff to recover for a 
breach of duty imposed by law upon 
the seller of the goods. 

Judgment reversed. 



Surety on Note Released by 
Bank’s Failure to Record 
Mortgage 

East Atlanta Bank v. Warren, Court of 

Appeals of Georgia, 98 S. E. Rep. 797 . 

The failure on the part of a bank 
to record a mortgage securing a note, 
will release one who signed the note as 
surety from liability, if the bank's neg- 
lect in this regard increases the surety's 
risk in any way. 

OPINION 

Error from Superior Court, De Kalb 
County; C. W. Smith, Judge. 

Action by the East Atlanta Bank 
against M. L. Warren and others. 
Judgment for defendants, and plain- 
tiff brings error. Affirmed. 

BROYLES, P. J. The note sued 
upon was given as a renewal of a note 
past due. M. L. Warren was merely 
a surety on the note sued upon, and this 
fact was known to the plaintiff, the 
owner of the note. The note was ex- 
ecuted on August 31, 1915. On July 
6, 1915, the plaintiff took a mortgage, 
or loan deed, from the makers of the 
note, to secure the payment of another 
note due by them and also any other 
indebtedness the makers might owe the 
plaintiff. When this mortgage was 
given, the makers owed the plaintiff the 
debt for which the note sued upon was 
subsequently given. This mortgage was 



never recorded. The makers of the note 
went into bankruptcy. The plaintiff 
proved its claim in the bankrupt court, 
abandoned its mortgage, and made no 
effort to foreclose it. The surety testi- 
fied that one of the inducements held 
out to him by the plaintiff to sign the 
note sued upon was that the mortgage 
had been taken from the makers of the 
note to secure its payment. 

Under these circumstances, we think 
the failure of the owner of the note to 
record the mortgage increased the risk 
of the surety and discharged him. The 
real test is, not whether the note and 
the mortgage to secure it were given 
contemporaneously, but whether, under 
the facts stated, the failure to place the 
mortgage on record increased the 
surety’s risk. The fact that* the makers 
of the mortgage refused to sign it until 
the mortgagee agreed not to record it 
would not prevent the surety from 
being released, he not being a party to 
the agreement and being in ignorance 
thereof at the time he was induced tosign 
the note sued upon. The surety did not 
contend that the note and the mortgage 
were executed contemporaneously, and 
there was no evidence that they were. 
The court therefore erred in instructing 
the jury that the surety did so contend, 
and in charging them, in substance, that 
it w r as for them to say whether or not 
the note and the mortgage were given 
contemporaneously. Under the above 
ruling, however, this error was harmless 
and does not require a new trial. 

The verdict was amply supported by 
the evidence, and the court did not err 
in refusing to grant a new trial. 

Judgment affirmed. 



National Bank Failure Liable 
on Contract of Guaranty 

Ellis v. Citizens* National Bank of Portales, 
Supreme Court of New Mexico. 

183 Pac. Rep. 34. 

In the absence of an express grant of 
authority, a banking corporation, as a 
rule, has not the power to become the 
guarantor or surety of the obligation of 
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another person, or to lend its credit to 
any person. This general rule applies 
to national banks, as well as to other 
banks. 

In this case one of the customers of 
a national bank owed it money, which 
he was unable to pay. At the time the 
bank was in need of money, so some 
one representing the bank told the cus- 
tomer to go out and borrow the money. 
The bank gave him a letter guarantee- 
ing the repayment of the loan. With 
this letter in his possession, he succeed- 
ed in borrowing the amount of his 
indebtedness to the bank, which he 
promptly paid over to the bank. It was 
held that the bank, having received the 
benefit of the transaction, was re- 
sponsible on its contract of guaranty. 

OPINION 

Action by John Ellis and William I. 
Shriver, joint administrators of the 
estate of George Ellis, deceased, against 
the Citizens 1 National Bank of Portales, 
New Mexico. Judgment for defendant 
dismissing the complaint and plaintiffs 
appeal. Reversed and remanded with 
direction to enter judgment for plain- 
tiffs. 

ROBERTS, J. Only a brief state- 
ment of the facts in this case will be 
necessary, in view of the full statement 
made in the case of Ellis v. Stone, 21 
N. M. 730, 158 Pac. 480, L. R. A. 
191 6F. 1228. That cause of action was 
instituted against Lula Stone, executrix 
of the estate of James P. Stone, de- 
ceased, upon a guaranty of a loan made 
bv Ellis to W. W. Humble. The letter 
relied upon as constituting the guaranty 
is set out in full in the reported case. 
It is there held that the letter consti- 
tuted a guaranty, but further held that 
it was not the individual undertaking 
of Stone; consequently, it would neces- 
sarily follow that it was the undertak- 
ing of the bank. This cause of action 
was instituted against the bank by the 
administrators of the estate of Ellis to 
recover on the guaranty. The bank re- 
ceived all the benefits from the loan, 
Humble getting no money, but simply 



receiving credit on the past-due note 
which he owed the bank. 

The appellee bank answered the com- 
plaint, alleging that the guaranty was 
beyond the power of the bank and ultra 
vires, admitting that the complaint 
stated a cause of action in the alterna- 
tive for money had and received, but 
as to this cause of action pleaded the 
statute of limitations. The court held 
that the suit could not be maintained 
upon the guaranty, and that as to the 
action for money had and received the 
statute of limitations had run. Judg- 
ment was entered for the appellee, dis- 
missing the complaint. 

If the suit can be maintained upon 
the written guaranty, concededly the 
statute has not run against the cause of 
action. On the other hand, if no cause 
of action is sustainable on the written 
guaranty, the statute has run against 
the action for money had and received. 
This, therefore, presents the only real 
question for determination in the case. 

On behalf of appellee it is contended 
that a contract of guaranty of the paper 
of a third person, to which a national 
bank holds no title, and concerning 
which the contract of guaranty is not 
necessary or incidental to the transfer 
of title to the instrument, is beyond the 
powers of the bank, as conferred by 
the National Banking Act (Act. Cong. 
June 3, 1864, c. 106, 13 Stat. 99), is 
ultra vires, and no suit can be main- 
tained upon any such guaranty, and 
that in no case is the bank estopped 
from pleading its ultra vires to any suit 
brought thereon. The section of the 
National Banking Act defining the 
powers of national banks is as follows: 

“To exercise by its board of direc- 
tors, or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such inci- 
dental powers as shall be necessary to 
carry on the business of banking; by 
discounting and negotiating promissory 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other evidence of debt ; by receiving de- 
posits ; bv buying and selling exchange, 
coin and bullion; by loaning money on 
personal security ; and by obtaining, 
issuing, and circulating notes according 
to the provisions of this title." Section 
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8 (1 U. S. Compiled Statutes, § 9661). 

Many authorities are cited by appel- 
lee holding that a national bank has no 
power to guarantee the debt of another, 
and that its act in so doing is ultra 
vires, when such loan is for the benefit 
of a third person, and that the bank is 
not estopped from setting up the ultra 
vires character of the act, even though 
the contract has been executed on the 
part of the party receiving such guar- 
anty. 

It is beyond question that the cases 
referred to sustain the contention of 
appellee, and many other cases might 
be cited to the same effect, but these 
cases do not reach the point involved 
in this case, and are distinguishable in 
this: In all these cases the bank did 

not receive the proceeds obtained in the 
transaction in which the guaranty was 
given. Consequently, a national bank 
being precluded from loaning its credit 
to another, its attempt to do so is be- 
yond its power. 

That a national bank has the power 
to borrow money is not questioned, and 
is liable in an action for money so bor- 
rowed, whatever may be the nature of 
the obligation given for the loan. The 
question always is, “Was it a loan to the 
bank and did it receive the benefits ?” 

In the present case all the benefits 
of the transaction accrued to the bank. 
Stripped of form, the transaction was 
simply this : The bank was hard pressed 
for money. Humble owed it past-due 
obligations which he was unable to 
meet. It put him forward as a bor- 
rower for the purpose of procuring 
money, and gave a written guaranty for 
the repavment of the loan to be made 
to Humble. The proceeds of the loan 
were all received by the bank and con- 
verted to its use. Under such circum- 
stances we think, beyond question, 
that the contract was not ultra 
vires, and that the bank is liable 
on the same. The case of People’s 
Bank of Belleville v. Manufactur- 
er’s National Bank of Chicago, 101 
U. S. 181, 25 L. Ed. 907, while not ex- 
actly on all fours with the present case, 
clearly demonstrates, in our judgment, 
the liability of the bank on the guar- 



anty in question here. The only differ- 
ence between the two cases is that 
in the Peoples Bank of Bellevue v. 
Manufacturer’s National Bank of Chi- 
cago the notes in question passed 
through the bank. The court said: 

“A few remarks will suffice to give 
our view of the law touching the rights 
of the parties. 

“The National Banking Act (13 Stat. 
at L. 99; R. S. § 5136 [U. S. Comp. st. 
§ 9661]) gives to every bank created 
under it the right ‘to exercise by its 
board of directors, or duly authorized 
agents, all such incidental powers as 
shall be necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking, by discounting and ne- 
gotiating promissory notes , drafts, bills 
of exchange , and other evidences of 
debt, by receiving deposits,* etc. Noth- 
ing in the act explains or qualifies the 
terms italicized. To hand over with an 
indorsement and guaranty is one of the 
commonest modes of transferring the se- 
curities named. Undoubtedly, a bank 
might endorse, waiving demand and no- 
tice,’ and would be bound accordingly. 
A guaranty is a less onerous and 
stringent contract than that created by 
such an indorsement. We see no reason 
to doubt that, under the circumstances 
of this case, it was competent for the 
defendant to give the guaranty here in 
question. It is to be presumed the vice- 
president had rightfully the power he 
assumed to exercise, and the defendant 
is estopped to deny it. Where one or 
two innocent parties must suffer for the 
wrongful act of a third, he who gave 
the power to do the wrong must bear 
the burden of the consequences. 

“The doctrine of ultra vires has no 
application in cases like this. Merch. 
Bk. v. St. Bk., 10 Wall, [77 U. S.] 604 
[19 L. Ed. 1008]. 

“All the parties engaged in the 
transaction and the privies were agents 
of the defendant. If there were any 
defect of authority on their part, the 
retention and enjoyment of the pro- 
ceeds of the transaction by their prin- 
cipal constituted an acquiescence as ef- 
fectual as would have been the most 
formal authorization in advance, or the 
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most formal ratification afterwards. 
These facts preclude the defendant 
from resisting the demand of the plain- 
tiff. Whart. A g. § 89, Big., Estop. 423 ; 
R. R. Co. v. Howard, 7 Wall, [74 U. S.] 
392 [19 L Ed. 117] ; Kelsey v. Bk., 69 
Pa. 426; Steambpat Co. v. McCutchen, 
13 Pa. 13. A different result would be 
a reproach to our jurisprudence. 

“Whether, if the guaranty were void, 
the fund received by the defendant as 



its consideration moving from the plain- 
tiff could be recovered back in this 
action upon the common count is a point 
which we do not find it necessary to 
consider. See U. S. v. Bk., 96 U. S. 
33 [24 L. Ed. 647].” 

The judgment of the district court 
will be reversed, and the cause remand- 
ed, with instructions to enter judgment 
for the appellant for the amount found 
to be due ; and it is so ordered. 



“While America Sleeps” 

By Noble Foster Hoggson 

Member of the American Industrial Commission to France 



F ROM an economic and industrial 
point of view, the war, m spite of 
the tremendous sacrihces of men 
and material and money, is not yet won. 
America and the other nations which 
stopped the German hordes and dic- 
tated the terms of peace, have entered 
the era of reconstruction with a great 
advantage over those nations whose rep- 
resentatives “signed on the dotted line,” 
but unless we and our former allies 
duplicate our victories on the field of 
battle with just as decisive victories in 
the fields of commerce and trade, there 
is danger that some day we shall look 
back on the years that followed the war 
with a realization that we won nothing 
but glory. 

Theoretically, nearly every nation 
and individual is awake to the oppor- 
tunities of the hour. There are few 
people who do not realize that the coun- 
tries which are the first to take ad- 
vantage of the new order of things and 
get down to work in earnest will reap 
the larsrest harvests in world trade and 
domestic prosperity. But America, 
which ought to be the most alert of the 
allies, seems to be lagging behind the 
rest. Great Britain and France and 
Belgium each appears to be making 
better progress than America, not in 
spite of their handicaps but because of 

4 



t..em. They realize that hard work will 
be required to bring their countries back 
to the prosperity they enjoyed before 
the war, but their realization of the 
need is more intense than ours. 

In England, where nearly every fam- 
ily was represented on the casualty 
lists, the average wage earner knows 
that he must help make up for his coun- 
try’s great losses in man power. In 
France, where the losses in men were 
even greater, the people are awake to 
the same need for action, and in addi- 
tion they see on every side concrete evi- 
dences of the destructiveness of war 
along material lines. They know that 
debates will not cultivate shell-torn 
fields nor good intentions rebuild pil- 
laged factories. The French have 
started work in earnest and have sur- 
prised the world with the progress they 
have been able to make. 

Eugene Schneider, chairman of the 
French Mission to the International 
Trade Conference, recently held at At- 
lantic City, and head of the famous 
Creusot works in France which sup- 
plied the French, British and American 
armies with “seventy-fives” and other 
guns during the war, told the confer- 
ence at one of its sessions that “the re- 
construction of our devastated regions 
is to-day in full swing.” “At the time 
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of the armistice/' he continued, “we 
had 1,400 miles of railroads to rebuild, 
and by September 1 of this year we had 
completed 1,250 of the total. We had 
1,160 bridges, tunnels and viaducts of 
one sort and another to rebuild, and by 
September 1 we had already completed 
588. Of 670 miles of navigable water- 
ways to be repaired, we had already 
finished 450 miles at that same date. 
Out of 550,000 buildings destroyed or 
damaged by the war, we had repaired 
60,00 u by the beginning of September, 
put up over 16,000 huts and begun the 
construction of over 60,000 new homes. 
We have cleared up shells over an area 
of 1,500 square miles and have filled in 
nearly 80,000,000 cubic yards of 
trenches. We have sent back 990,000 
refugees, opened 5,000 schools and re- 
organized 8,872 civic communities." 

In this country, because the loss of 
life was comparatively small and the 
cities and countryside were undisturbed 
by shellfire, the majority of the people 
see no danger in relaxing from the 
strain of war, thinking that their coun- 
try lost almost nothing and can afford 
to rest awhile. But America's losses in 
material wealth during the war were 
very great, though less tangible than 
some of the losses of European nations. 
The energies of miAions of men and 
women, normally devoted to the pro- 
duction of plows and typewriters and 
buildings and other commodities that 
continue to be of use for years after 
their manufacture — some of them for 
use in the creation of other useful goods 
— were turned during the war to the 
production of shells and engines of war- 
fare whose only mission was to destroy 
and be destroyed. The diversion of our 
energies from the production of useful, 
lasting commodities to the manufacture 
of material for a tremendous bonfire 
has brought about a strange situation 
in which we find ourselves rich in gold 
but poor in the goods for which gold is 
merely an exchange medium. 

PRODUCTION THE PRINCIPAL CURE 

The principal cure is production, the 
creation by hard work and honest effort 
of the goods that we were too busy to 



produce while the war was on. It is 
only through production and the ac- 
cumulation of a stock of marketable 
commodities that we can successfully 
re-enter the field of commerce and hold 
our own amid the intensified rivalries 
of post-war trade. 

The progress of the nations that were 
at war toward the goal of normal pro- 
duction seems to be in inverse propor- 
tion to their facilities for resuming pro- 
duction. France and England, which 
lost more heavily than America, are 
wider awake because their losses were 
tangible and of a sort that even the 
dullest mind can comprehend. And 
Germany, the heaviest loser of all, is 
even more active in her efforts to get 
back to normal. The reason is simple. 
The average German, the workman and 
the peasant, upon whom production pri- 
marily depends, realizes that his coun- 
try needs his services. The tremen- 
dous burdens imposed on Germany- by 
the peace treaty set a task upon the 
Germans which at once impressed their 
minds and their imaginations. They 
have set themselves to work, impatient 
to pay off their debts as soon as possi- 
ble, and their tasks have taken their 
minds off trivial difficulties and dis- 
cords such as are keeping America idle. 

A noted German engineer said a few 
weeks ago that the obligation imposed 
upon Germany to rebuild the devas- 
tated areas of France and Belgium has 
provided an artificial stimulus for Ger- 
man industry that was sorely needed in 
times of general lethargy. Knowing 
that only by hard work and serious ap- 
plication their nation can be econom- 
ically revived, the German workman has 
expressed himself as willing to work 
ten hours a day and has agreed to give 
an extra hour of his time to help wipe 
out his country's debts. He is giving 
to his fatherland what is more valuable 
than gold, the productive labor that 
constitutes the basis of all wealth. 

Meanwhile America is marking time, 
though the rest of the world is hasten- 
ing to make up for the losses of war. 
Instead of productiveness we have leth- 
argy and a continual procession of 
strikes caused by a vague spirit of un- 
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rest which ignores vital needs and 
chases after rainbows; In addition to 
the unprecedented current demand for 
goods of all kinds on the part of Amer- 
ican buyers, a large part of the outside 
world stands ready to buy whatever we 
can produce. The opportunity Tor 
world trade, so long sought, is here, but 
production is lagging instead of in- 
creasing to meet the demand. France, 
after her hardest efforts in her own be- 
half, has finally come to a realization 
that she needs the help of American 
business men 'to restore her pre-war 
prosperity. Captain Hector Fran- 
chomme, one of the leading manufac- 
turers of Lille, was recently quoted as 
saying: 

"We have lost in destroyed buildings 
alone 10,500,000,000 francs' worth of 



property. Our full capacity for new 
construction before the war was only 
1,500,000,000 francs. Now, with lack 
of material, labor and money, it is much 
less than that. So, if we try to do this 
work alone it will take us more than 
ten years to restore conditions as they 
existed prior to 1914 in this one item of 
rebuilding destroyed homes and fac- 
tories. We must have cement — many 
thousand tons of it — from America, also 
building hardware, steel, wood, house- 
hold furniture and many other things.'* 
When the armistice was signed Amer- 
ica faced a future of extraordinary op- 
portunity. A year has passed in which 
other nations have made progress while 
we stood still. Where will the second 
anniversary of the armistice find us ? 



Better Bank Letters 



T TSE of personal and form letters by 
banks for the purpose of extend- 
ing business connections and increas- 
ing the use of facilities by old custom- 
ers, has been and is rapidly increasing. 
So bankers should be particularly in- 
terested in the work of the Better Let- 
ters' Association, which held a con- 
vention recently in Cleveland; 

"The price of paper is going up all 
the time," President W. O. Rutherford, 
of Akron, told the delegates. "We 
must have fewer and better letters. 
As we have arrived at a new viewpoint 
in selling, — to help the other fellow 
succeed, — so we must arrive at a new 
viewpoint in letter writing, — service." 

Form letters are useful as they are 
effective and they are effective as they 
are carefully considered and well 
worded, with due regard to the point of 
view of the prospective recipient. 

The same is true and more so of 
personal letters. "A form of direct 
advertising that to my mind is being 
mu£h neglected is the personal letter," 
said James I. Clarke, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, at the New Or- 



leans Convention recently. "I fully 
believe that the personal letter has no 
peer in direct advertising today. I 
am not speaking of form letters, camo- 
flaged typewritten letters or any other 
type of hoax. It is the truest form of 
direct advertising to write a customer 
a letter giving the views of your in- 
stitution as to, let us say, the export 
situation as it affects his particular 
business. It will get his attention more 
surely and more completely than if 
you sent him practically the same in- 
formation in published form, and hi? 
reply will doubtless add to your owp 
knowledge of the subject. I belicte 
financial institutions should epcoiirage 
correspondence of this nature and equip 
themselves to handle it." 

Something of the psychology of 
good letter writing was brought out 
at the Cleveland meeting by R. B. 
Newton, correspondence supervisor of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. For example: 

Many organizations have an arbitrary rule 
that no letter may go into the mails that 
begins with “We” or “I” 

This rule may seem a little far fetched» 
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yet it is based on the perfectly good and 
simple reason that folks, little or big, selfish 
or unselfish, good or bad, are interested, 
first of all in themselves. 

“Where do I come in?” “What good will 
that do me?” These are the most natural, 
logical questions in the world, questions that 
the writer of letters will do well to recog- 
nize and keep in mind. 

For instance, if you invite a man home 
with you for dinner and, after dinner, he 
smokes one of your best cigars and talks of 
his job and what he is going to do; persists 
In telling you how well his wife can cook, 
and quotes endlessly the witty sayings of 
his children — the chances are, when he finally 
goes, you heave a sigh of relief and say to 
the wife, “Jack’s a smart fellow, all right, 
but gee whiz, what a conceited pup !” 

On the other hand, if this same dinner 
guest repays your hospitality by: “Some 

fine little place you have here, Jim”; listens 
with well feigned interest to the prattle of 
your youngest ; vows that your garden is two 
weeks ahead of any other he has seen, and 
closes his discourse with bountiful and 
heartening forecasts as to your progress and 
future, he’s paved the way for many another 
free meal— hasn’t he? 

Human beings line up about the same, 
whether it l>c the fellow across the desk from 
you, in the neighboring town, or across 
three thousand miles of water. He may 
be perfectly willing to agree that you are 
selling the best product in the world ; that 
your facilities for manufacturing it are un- 
paralleled, and that your service is unsur- 
passed — BUT he won’t part with any of 
HIS MONEY until you show him some 
concrete benefit HE WILL DERIVE b' 
so doing. The “show me” instinct is not 
confined to one state. 

Accordingly, the foundation upon which 
we must build interest in our products, our 
plans, and our wishes is not so much upon 
what they are to us, or upon what we may 
feel concerning them. It is essential, of 
course, that w'e believe thoroughly in what 
we are offering, but in our letters we must 
make our opinion secondary. First of all 
we must get on the other fellow’s side of the 
fence. We must look at what w'e offer 
through HIS eyes; talk to him of the bene- 
fits HE will derive from buying as we want 
him to buy, from selling as we want him to 
sell; working as we want him to work. 

It’s worth while after we have written 
a letter with its usual quota of “we,” “I,” 
“my,” “our,” and “mine,” to rewrite it, 
substituting or rearranging to use YOU and 
YOUR. The difference in atmosphere cre- 
ated by the change is amazing. It is the 
“You SPIRIT” contrasted with the big “I.” 
It’s an application of COURTESY in the 
way that helps most 

The possibilities of the form and 
personal letter in the promotion of 



bank business are susceptible of great 
development and to attain greater per- 
fection the point of view of the out- 
side critic must be obtained. As Mr. 
Newton says: 

He assumes the position of a disinter- 
ested, impartial observer, approximately the 
same attitude your letter will meet at its 
ultimate destination. He bases his sugges- 
tions primarily upon his own reaction to 
your letter, backed up by a knowledge of 
fundamentals, and a careful study of the 
results produced by a certain type of letter 
under the same or similar circumstances. 
By deduction, then, reckoning in the law of 
averages, he can offer constructive criti- 
cisms, which, in the majority of cases. It 
would serve you well to consider. 



Accepting Banks and Banking 
Institutions 



HAT there has been a remarkable 
growth in the bank acceptance 
business in this country is indicated 
by the increase in the number of ac- 
cepting banks in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts. Morton H. 
Fry of Bernhard, Scholle & Co., New 
York, has prepared and published a 
pamphlet setting forth a list of accept- 
ing banks and banking institutions in 
the United States, and while the com- 
pilation does not include the total num- 
ber of accepting banks in the country 
it does name those whose bills appear 
in the market most frequently. 

Four years ago the accepting insti- 
tutions in the United States numbered 
little more than a score. The list now 
published names 446, distributed as 
follows : 



deral Reserve 


Accepting 


District 


Banks 


1 — Boston 


45 


2 — New York 


131 


3 — Philadelphia 


26 


4 — Cleveland 


33 


5 — Richmond 


46 


6 — Atlanta 


25 


7 — Chicago 


35 


8 — St. Louis 


27 


9 — Minneapolis 


10 


10 — Kansas Citv 


90 


11 — Dallas 


19 


12 — San Francisco.... 


99 
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The Long Arm of Service 

Not only has the war drawn the great nations to- 
gether, multiplying their contacts and mutual 
helpfulness — its emergencies have created new 
relations in business and emphasized the inter- 
dependence of all trade and industry. 

The line separating ban king functions from those 
of production and distribution has lost much of 
its sharpness. In response to its customers’ needs, 
the commercial bank has developed machinery 
and methods for handling many processes beyond 
the reach of the average business organization. 

In dealing with emergency demands for service 
in export and import affairs, the Irving’s Com- 
mercial Department approaches the matter from 
the angle of the customer or correspondent and 
considers his advantage first. Its wide experience 
in handling shipments, documents, insurance, 
warehousing and the like, safeguards the custom- 
er’s interest at every stage of the transaction. 



IRVING 



NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Executive Offices • Bond Department of The Equitable Trust Company of N. Y. 



The Service of Our Bond Department 

The Bond Department of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York renders a Selective Service calculated to in- 
crease the safety, efficiency and return of invested capital. 

1 he advice and co-operation of our staff will enable both in- 
stitutions and individuals to obtain securities with the elements 
of safety, yield and marketability existing in proportions best 
suited to their requirements. Our facilities include the full 
use of our Statistical Department and the experience and 
judgment of an organization supervising the investments of 
one of the largest financial institutions of New York. We 
shall be pleased to select, classify and offer for consideration 
a list of securities, in accordance with your needs. 

Send for our January List of Offerings 



UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th Street 
COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 



LONDON OFFICE 
3 King William Street, E.C.,4 
PARIS OFFICE 
23 Rue de La Paix 



TfF equitable trust company 

OF NEW YORK 



37 Wall Street 

Total Rksourcks ovku *280,000,000 
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France’s Foreign Trade 



France’s foreign trade. 

T HE administration of the French 
Custom House has recently 
published statistics regarding 
the export and import figures during 
the first eight months of 1919. The 
total imported goods reached the 
amount of 18,475,706,000 francs 
against 14,622,943,000 francs, for the 
same period in 1918; that is, an in- 
crease of almost four billion francs. 
On the other hand, the total exported 
goods amounted to only 4,116,441,000 
francs against 3,337,758,000 francs in 
1918. 

In considering these figures one un- 
derstands why the French franc is de- 
preciated. The French Government 
and the large financial institutions of 
the country have taken measures to 
encourage production and the export 
of manufactured goods. The majority 
of industries are now working under 
normal conditions. It is expected that 
the trade balance of the country will 
show a decided improvement within the 
next six months. 

THE LABOR TREATY WITH ITALY. 

The new labor treaty concluded be- 
tween the French and Italian govern- 
ments has been signed. It contains 
twenty-six articles with regard to the 
rules that should be observed towards 
the workers of the two countries. It 
admits immigrants under conditions of 
treatment equal to those enjoyed by 
nationals. The treaty also provides 
guarantees as regards the social and 
moral protection of the workers. 

BANK8 IN THE REGAINED TERRITORIES. 

One of the most important financial 
institutions in Alsace is the Banque de 
Mulhouse. Founded in 1871 with a 
capital of 12 million francs, the Ban- 
que de Mulhouse has today a capital 
of 36 million francs. During the 
twenty-five years preceding the war, 
the bank distributed dividends varying 
between 8 and 10 per cent. 



Another important financial institu- 
tion is the Banque d' Alsace et de Lor- 
raine, established also in 1871, after 
the end of the Franco-Prussian War, 
with the purpose of promoting the 
commerce and industry of the annexed 
provinces. The capital of the bank is 
30 million francs. 

Finally, the Societe GenSrale Alsa- 
cienne de Banque, with a capital of 25 
million francs, is the third important 
financial institution in the regained ter- 
ritories. Its council of administration 
is contemplating an increase of the 
capital to 50 million francs in order to 
meet the financial and economic condi- 
tions brought about by the new order 
of things. 

The capital of all these three banks 
is subscribed by French, Alsatian, and 
Swiss people. For this reason the 
financial policy of the banks has al- 
ways been loyal to the national inter- 
ests of France. 



THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF FRANCE. 



Mr. Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance, made the following statements 
to the financial and economic Associa- 
tion of the Press in Paris: To those 

who are astonished at the financial 
crisis of the country, Mr. Klotz points 
out the heavy burdens which France 
has shouldered during four and a half 
years of war; two-thirds of the pro- 
ductive population under arms, ten rich 
provinces invaded by the enemy, short- 
age in production, stoppage of exporta- 
tion, disorganization of communications, 
etc. Since the signing of the armistice 
France has been confronted with new 
financial burdens, namely, extraordinary 
expenditures for the liquidation of the 
war and the reconstruction of the 
country. The external public debt of 
France amounts to 30 billion francs, of 
which 27 billions are owed to the 
British and American Treasuries. ~ To 
meet these obligations, France has 12 
billion of credits on her Allies, 40 bil- 
lions of foreign titles subscribed be- 
fore 1914, and an indemnity recognized 
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by Germany in a treaty signed by all symptom is reflected in the following 
the allied and associated powers. figures of the savings banks: from Jan- 

Up to the present day France has uary 1 to November 1, 1919, the de- 
been obliged to reconstruct alone the posits have exceeded the redemptions by 
invaded territories and to help her 1,157 million francs, whereas the best 
allies of Eastern Europe by spending year in this respect before the war, 
10 billions for the first, and granting 1909, yielded an overplus of only 95 
credits in amount of 1 billion francs million francs. Moreover, the natural 
to the latter. No wonder that the resources of France and her vast co- 
value of the franc has dwindled in lonies are another guarantee for her 
comparison with the dollar and the financial future. Mr. Klotz reached the 
pound. conclusion that France's creditors 

In spite of these conditions, France's abroad have no reason to be pessi- 
financial situation continues to improve, mists as to the speedy recovery of the 
declared Mr. Klotz. A favorable French finances. 

* 

Economic Conditions in Italy 

the forced loan. mate of fortunes has already been made 

The forced loan contemplated by the for this purpose. The quota will be 
Italian Government will be applied to least five per cent, of fortunes of 
all fortunes over 20,000 lire, at a rate 20,000 lire with progressive augmenta- 
of interest of one per cent. The esti- tion of 10 per cent, for fortunes up 

St 
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to 110,000 lire, twenty per cent, 
for one million etc., and up to 
forty-five per cent, for fortunes ex- 
ceeding one hundred million lire. An 
extraordinary tax will be applied to 
fortunes accumulated during the war 
and in analogous proportions with the 
forced loan. The fortunes of foreigners 
in Italy will be subjected to the same 
fiscal measures. It is expected that 
about twenty billion lire will be raised 
by this measure. 

The forced loan has encountered a 
strong opposition on the part of the 
Italian public. The Italian Govern- 
ment, after a consultation with the 
financiers of the country, seems to be 
inclined to abandon its execution for 
the moment. Instead of such a loan, 
the following measures will probably 
be tak&n: 

1. A direct tax on capital, less heavy 
than that contemplated by the forced 
loan, aimed especially at the fortunes 
realized during the war. 

2. A big national loan at 3*4 per 
cent, issued at par and redeemable at 



par, the subscribers being exempted 
from the tax on capital for the 
amount subscribed. 

The net product of such a loan is 
estimated at 15 billion lir$. With the 
product derived from the tax on capital 
the Treasury will be able to raise a 
sufficient amount to cover the financial 
needs of the country at present. 

THE EMIGRATION OF ITALIAN CAPITAL. 

According to a monthly report of 
the Banco di Roma, the purchase of 
foreign values by the Italian capitalists 
and savers is taking on appalling pro- 
portions. This fact is chiefly due to 
the coming fiscal measures (forced 
loan or tax on capital) contemplated 
by the Italian Government. The re- 
port warns the Italian public against 
the unpatriotic action of dodging the 
burdens of the country. It further re- 
marks that those who invest their cap- 
ital in foreign obligations will find no 
great alleviation, for their newly ac- 
quired values will be taxed in the re- 
spective countries, besides the fact that 
the depreciation of the Italian currency 
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will directly affect their own invest- 
ments. 

A PUBLICATION OF THE CREDITO ITALIANO 

The Credito Italiano of Genoa has 
published two volumes on " Statistical 
Notices of the Italian Shareholders So- 
cieties/* giving the data regarding all 
economic and financial corporations in 



Italy. The publication is designed to 
inform the public both at home and 
abroad about the economic possibilities 
of the country. Such information is 
especially valuable at present when the 
co-operation of the people at home 
and the attention of foreign capitalists 
are needed for the economic and finan- 
cial reconstruction of the country. 
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Economic Conditions in Belgium 



FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BELGIUM. 

Mr. Delacroix, the Belgian Minister 
of Finance, makes the following state- 
ment regarding the actual situation of 
Belgium’s finances : The public debt 

of Belgium has reached the amount of 
18,500,000,000 francs, of which almost 
five billions represent the pre-war 
debt, and 12 and a half billions the 
war debt. In the war debt are included 
7 and a half billion marks taken at par 
by the Belgian government after the 

54 



liberation of the country from the Ger- 
mans. This amount could not be made 
redeemable by Germany at present, for 
her financial means are at the disposal 
of the Allied Commission of Repara- 
tions. Mr. Delacroix has proposed 
that the said amount of marks should 
be replaced by interest-bearing bonds 
guaranteed by the Reichsbank. Finally, 
the Minister has declared that the 
damages of war should be liquidated 
as soon as possible in order to avoid 
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further financial burdens which would 
result from the payment of interest on 
the delayed indemnities. On the whole, 
Belgium's finances will regain stability 
in the near future on account of the 
credits promised by the Allies and the 
indemnities guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

THE INCOME TAX. 

The new income tax demands eight 
per cent, of all incomes derived from 
unfixed values, six per cent, for certain 
professional incomes, two per cent, for 
all Government bonds, and one per 



cent, for certain remunerations of of- 
ficials. An extra tax is charged on the 
total income of a person. It is estimated 
that the new income tax will yield 
about one-half billion francs to the 
Belgian Treasury. A tax on capital 
is not contemplated by the government 
at present, although it may become a 
possibility in the near future. For the 
expenditures required by the recon- 
struction of the invaded territories are 
covered for the time being by the 
normal financial resources of the coun- 
try. 



e 

Economic Conditions in Czechoslovakia 



The Czechoslovak Government is 
taking important measures for the 
economic reconstruction of the country. 
Mr. Hampel, the Minister of Labor, 
has reached an accord with the coal 
miners as regards the intensive produc- 



tion of coal as a means of meeting the 
growing demands of the industries. 
The nationalization of the mines will 
be effected with the same purpose of 
stimulating production. Practically all 
industries are now workirig under 
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normal conditions. The need of for- 
eign capital is, however, felt for the 
development of the natural resources 
of the country. The Government is 
counting on the support of English and 
American capital for the future ex- 
ploitation of mineral deposits. 

THE NEW LOAN. 

A loan of 300 million francs has 
been contracted by the Government of 
the Czechoslovak Republic through the 
intermediary of the Bank of Credit of 
Prague and the Societe Generale in 
Paris and the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging in Rotterdam. The inter- 
est js ten per cent. The loan is secured 
by a monopoly on the exportation of 
sugar. As a consequence of this loan 
a commercial treaty has been signed 
between France and Czechoslovakia 
whereby French manufactured prod- 
ucts are subjected to a privileged 
tariff. 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK BANKS. 



the Zivnobanka from 395 to 1,567 mil- 
lion kronen; the Sporobanka from 101 
to 351 million kronen; and the Uverni 
Banka from 101 to 488 million kronen. 
The total amount deposited in the 
Czechoslovak banks is at present 3,938 
million kronen against 1,752 million 
kronen in 1914. 

One of the most important financial 
institutions in Czechoslovakia is the 
Zivnostenka Banka with a capital of 
250 million kronen and a reserve fund 
of 50 million kronen. The Zivnostenka 
Banka in Prague is taking an active 
part in the financial and economic re- 
construction of the country. Thanks 
to its services the Czechoslovak Treas- 
ury has been able to adjust many 
financial problems at home. The bank 
has branches over the whole country, 
and contemplates opening branches 
abroad in view of the growing demands 
of Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade. 



The development of the Czechoslo- 
vak banks has been steady for the last 
five years, although the world war has 
affected their financial operations. Thus 
the Agrarian Bank had in 1914 deposits 
in amount of 16 million kronen, while 
Its deposits amount at present to 460 
millions; the Bank of Moravia has 
passed from 24 to 418 million kronen; 



Reciprocity in International 
Banking 

By Salvatore A. Cotillo 

J F we are to make the world safe 
for democracy, the pre-war cut- 
throat competition in international 
commerce and finance must be abolish- 
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«d and fair systems of reciprocity must 
supplant it with a view of establishing 
and maintaining international cooper- 
ation that will produce concord and 
everlasting peace. 

The American people I am sure are 
ready to assist in rehabilitating the 
commerce and finances of all foreign 
nations, and especially the Allied Na- 




SALVATORE A. COTILLO 

Senator Cotillo was bom at Naples, Italy, but came 
to this country with his parents when six years old. 
He was educated in New York and became of member 
of the bar. As a member first of the Assembly and 
later of the Senate he has been conspicuously identi- 
fied with legislation in the State of New York. During 
the European War he visited Italy and made numerous 
addresses there for the purpose of conveying to the 
Italian people a better understanding of Amprica's co- 
operation in the war. His work has received high 
official recognition. 



tions who were associated witli us in 
the great World War. 

The American people appreciate 
Italy’s great sacrifices in the world 
struggle. We know that she will rise 
from her present financial and economic 
conditions a greater and a wealthier 
nation. It is our duty to help hei , and 
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it is to our advantage to help her, be- 
cause her prosperity means our pros- 
perity. She needs fuel, food, machinery 
and raw materials, that we have in 
abundance, and we need the products 
of her soil and her factories. Laws 
must be enacted and treaties nego- 
tiated that will facilitate the inter- 
change of these commodities. 

The war brought about revolutionary 
changes in American banking methods. 
Among these is the opening of branch 
banks in foreign countries, and the 
recognition of the great value of the 
trade and bank acceptances. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act, na- 
tional banks now can own stock in 
banks doing foreign business, and un- 
der the Banking Law of the State of 
New York (Section 110), any State 
Bank having a combined capital and 
surplus of One Million Dollars or over 
may operate branch offices outside of 
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tiie State of New York or the United 
States. 

Under these laws, National and New 
York State Banks have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity, and have 
opened branch offices throughout the 
‘world. 

Foreign governments have been very 
liberal in granting American bankers 
charters to do business, and there is 
no reason why the United States and 
its constituent states should not recip- 
rocate and permit foreign bankers to 
do business in this country under the 
same conditions that our bankers are 
permitted to do business abroad. 

Naturally, competition breeds com- 
mercial jealousy, and in every country 
we will find small and selfish men living 
within a restricted national horizon 
who will object to the invasion of their 
territory by foreign bankers. 

When we consider the complex system 
of government obtaining in the United 
States, with its limited national and in- 
ternational powers, and the separate 
arid indestructible sovereign powers of 
forty-eight independent states, each 
having its own banking laws, it is easy 
to understand why reciprocal privi- 
leges cannot be immediately granted to 
foreign bankers. It would be unfair 
for United States bankers to expect 
to invade foreign fields and at the same 
tio}e work against the' passage of laws 
<>r the negotiation of. treaties that will 
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permit the foreign bankers to enjoy 
the same privileges in the United 
States. This inequality of privileges 
has already been the subject of discus- 
sion by prominent international bank- 
ers. 

Charles Frederick Wood, Chair- 
man of the Colonial Bank of London, 
recently stated : 

“It may be well to note that British 
merchants and British banks in the 
West Indies are faced with an increas- 
ingly active competition by American 
interests. In consequence of the de- 
mand in the United States for West 
Indian produce, notably bananas, the 
Americans have long had substantial 
trade interests there, but it is now 
quite evident that they are doing their 
utmost in various ways to capture as 
large a proportion as possible of the 
general trade, and we have reason to 
think that at least one New York bank 
is contemplating establishing itself in 
different parts of the West Indies. So 
long as American or other competition 
is conducted on terms of equality there 
is no complaint to be made. 

“If we cannot hold our trade under 
these conditions we deserve to lose it, 
but we trust that if New York banks 
open branches or agencies within the 
British Empire they will be subjected 
to conditions similar to those under 
which agencies of British banks have 
to work in the State of New York. I 
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have reason to believe that this ques- 
tion is receiving the serious considera- 
tion of our Government.'’ 

This is a fair, logical argument and 
it applies not only to English bankers 
but to Italian bankers and bankers of 
other nations. 

It is my opinion that under the 
treaty making powers contained in our 
Federal Constitution, that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate can negotiate 
treaties that will remedy the inequality 
of the treatment complained of by Mr. 
Wood. A treaty duly negotiated by 
the President and the Senate is para- 
mount at least to any State Law, and 
can only be modified or changed by an 
Act of Congress. If such a treaty 
should conflict with the National Bank- 
ing Laws, it is my opinion that under 
the circumstances these ’ l&ws can be 
quickly amended so as to carry out 
the desires* of our people to help Italy 
in her efforts to rehabilitate her com- 
merce.' apd.. her finances. . 



International Chamber of 
Commerce 

A N International Chamber of Com- 
* merce is to be one of the results 
of the recent trade conference at At- 
lantic City. The purposes of this or- 
ganization will be “to promote inter- 
national commerce, to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse of nations, to 
secure harmony of action on all inter- 
national questions involving commerce 
and industry, and to promote peace, 
progress and cordial relations between 
the countries and their citizens by the 
co-operation of business men and their 
associations devoted to the development 
of commerce and industry.” 

A permanent headquarters in Eu- 
rope, with a permanent staff, already 
has been /decided upon. There will 
be a board -of directors, a secretary- 
general, and an executive and technical 
staff from each* country. A national 
bureau in each country will act as a 
liaison between .the international and 
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national organizations. Present plans 
call for an international meeting every 
two years. The board of directors, 
composed of two members from each 
country, will meet every year. Policies 
will be formulated by the board and 
by a referendum system. 

The committee chosen at Atlantic 
City to arrange details of organization 
is made up as follows: 

For Belgium — M. Canon-Legrand, M. 
Van den Ven, M. De Groote. 

For France — M. Tlrman M. Julien Potin, 
M. Godet, M. Dolleans. 

For Great Britain — Sir Arthur Shirley 
Benn, K. B. E., M. P.; Sir James Hope 
Simpson, Marshall Stevens, M. P.; Hon. J. 
G. Jenkins, Judge John King, Frank Moore. 

For Italy — B. Attlllco, D. Gidoni, V. 
Meneghelli, P. G. Lazzerinl, G. Fummi, A. 
Jaccerino, F. Quattrone, G. Granata, L. So- 
lari, L. Peresi, G. B. Ceccato, O. Rosati, 
S. Oldrini, S. Serrati, P. De Cicco. 

For the United States — Harry A. Wheel- 
er, Chicago, Chairman; John J. Arnold, San 
Francisco; A. C. Bedford, New York; Wil- 
bur J. Carr, Washington; Edward A. Filene, 
Boston; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland; Alba 



B. Johnson, Philadelphia; Philip B. Ken- 
nedy, Washington; Edward G. Miner, Roch- 
ester; George Rublee, New York; F. A. Sei- 
berling, Akron; Robert P. Skinner, London; 
George Ed Smith, New York; John H. 
Fahey, Boston; S. C. Mead, New York. 



Long Commercial Credits to 
Europe 

JN view of the failure of Congress to 
enact legislation which would assist 
in the solution of Europe's financial 
difficulties, the Foreign Trade Bulletin 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York believes that it is up to the 
individual American exporter to grant 
long credits to his European customer. 
The letter states: 

Under thees circumstances and handicaps, 
and others equally trying, the American 
manufacturer and exporter can help the 
situation best by generosity in the matter 
of commercial credits. In addition to the 
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Keeping 
Pace with 
Business 



OFFICERS 

Charles A. Holder 

President 

T. Fred Aspden 

Vice-President 

E. B. MacKende 

Secretary & 
Treasurer 

Our officers will be 
glad to consult with 
you on any matters 
pertaining to for- 
eign banking. 



TTHE BUILDING of American business 
1 to its present position — capable of sup- 
plying the needs of the world — has been a 
tremendous task, worthy the best traditions 
of American initiative and enterprise. 

Providing the machinery to facilitate the handling of the out- 
put of our factories; for opening wider channels of distribu- 
tion and financing to the ends of the world has also been a 
herculean task. 

Keeping pace with the needs of American business the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation, through its branches 
affords the same high standard for the efficient transaction of 
foreign financial matters as is found when conducting busi- 
ness at home. 

SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

TOKIO YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI PARIS 

Orther Branches in Process of Organization 
Connections throughout the world 

PARK'UNION 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 



European need for funds, which would 
make it a matter of humanity as well as 
good business to afford all accommodation 
in this matter that the exporter can afford, 
the state of transportation in Europe must 
not be lost sight of. 

The shortage of coal is as great as ever. 
The strike here and the lessened production 
of British mines means that when the rail- 
roads of the continent can get coal at all, 
they must often use inferior kinds, slow of 
combustion and of low power. Under these 
circumstances the maintenance of normal 
schedules is impossible. Add to this the 
shortage of rolling stock, the general de- 
terioration of roadbeds, aggravated by the 
lack of labor, and it can readily be under- 
stood that shipments of all kinds to interior 
points are subject to unpredictable delays. 
The port of Havre is even now congested 
with cotton shipped from America to supply 
the mills of Alsace and the Lille district 

Lacking raw material, these mills, and 
those engaged on other commodities, can- 
not resume operations, though every wheel 
be ready to turn. The driblets which come 
through enable some of them to work but 
only on a part time basis. The conversion 
of raw material into finished products, is, 
under such conditions, a long task. Dis- 
tribution of manufacturers is subject to the 
same delay. It may very well be months, 



therefore, before the European manufac- 
turer and merchant sees money in sight to 
replace that which he has laid out for the 
original American shipment It is small 
wonder that the demand for credit is 
insistent. 



Helping Germany Pay 



Ak CCQRDING to the trade letter of 
the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, the allied 
nations will have to resume trade rela- 
tions with Germany if they expect her 
to pay her indemnity and carry out 
the terms of the peace treaty. The 
letter states: 



With respect to accepting goods from 
Europe in return for goods sent, there are 
many people who still believe that trade 
with the Germans would be unpatriotic. 
The principle involved, however, is simple. 
Germany, vanquished in the war, is a com- 
paratively small country, not rich in nat- 
ural resources, with a dense population that 
depends to a considerable extent for its 
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South 

Africa’s 
Industries 

TT IS ESTIMATED that South Africa 
-L has more than 5,000 factories represent- 
ing capital of $250,000,000. These factories 
absorb annually raw materials valued at 
$70,000,000. Most of the raw materials, 
and practically all the machinery is im- 
ported — a large part from the United 
States. 

We will be pleased to aid you in making trade con- 
nections in the territory and place at your service 
our more than 400 branches for handling financial 
matters. 

National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 

New York Office, 10 Wall Street R. E. Saunders, Agent 
Total Resources over $287,000^000 
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livelihood upon markets beyond the German 
border. 

The Germans are expected not only to live 
in the days that are ahead, but to bear the 
etilprit’s cost of the war. If then, Ger- 
many is to make reparation for her crimes, 
and if her indemnity is to be paid, her ex- 
ports for a long time must exceed her im- 
ports. Instead of being crushed, she must 
be helped to recover. Otherwise, what profit 
will come out of the peace terms that have 
been imposed? 

Germany cannot pay an indemnity in gold. 
She has only $966,000,000 of the metal in 
her central bank, which probably includes 
nearly all the free gold in the country. The 
proportion of gold to notes and deposits is 
now only 9*4 per cent., compared with a 
reserve of about 60 per cent, kept before 
the war. To demand Germany’s gold now 
would involve a collapse of Germany’s credit 
structure, and the former Allies, in their 
own interest, are called upon to protect that 
structure. Resolutions that were made dur- 
ing the war never to buy anything made by 
German hands are already giving way in 
certain European countries before the ne- 
cessity. The Allies could never, in the words 
of a* Dutch banker, milk their cow and cut 
its throat at the s ame tim e., _ 



The Royal Bank of Australia, 
Limited 

J?OR the half-year ending September 
80 last this bank reports profits 
amounting to £41,489, which was ap- 
propriated as follows: 

To pay a dividend at the rate of 9 
per cent, per annum £22,500. 

Transfer to the Reserve Fund (mak- 
ing it £335,000) £15,000. 

To add to the amount carried for- 
ward from last half-year (making it 
£17,300 12s. 2d.) £8,989 8s. 5d. 

The Royal Bank has total assets of 
£4,763,035. 

& 



Plans of New Bank Formed in 
Holland 

• NEW Dutch bank has been formed 
to finance and develop Dutch trade 
with the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. The. .title. .of . .the new 
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Success Founded 
On Confidence 




Affiliated Banks 



COLOMBIA 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia 
Bogota, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Medellin, Mani- 
sales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 
Armenia, Bucaramanga 
Cucuta 

PERU 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru 
Lima, Arequipa, Cbidayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 

VENEZUELA 
Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas 
Caracas, La Guayra, 
Maracaibo 

BRAZIL 

American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 
Para, Pernambuco, 

NICARAGUA 
National Bank of 
Nicaragua 

Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 
Granada 

CUBA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba 



COSTA RICA 

Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica 
San Jose 

HONDURAS 
Banco Atlantida 

La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto 



One of the important reasons why the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas is suc- 
cessful is that it has secured, through its 
affiliated institutions in Latin America, a 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, local 
conditions and customs. 

Our affiliated banks enter completely into 
the life of the countries in which they are 
located. Men prominent in the financial 
and business affairs of their respective 
countries act in conjunction with Ameri- 
cans in executive capacities. Furthermore, 
our branches in France and Spain, com- 
bined with our offices in New York and 
New Orleans, and our shareholding banks 
throughout this country, provide Latin 
Americans with a banking service which 
satisfies their every requirement. 

Business men of Colombia, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Nicaragua, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, and Honduras have confidence in 
our affiliated institutions. This confidence, 
shared by North and Latin Americans 
alike, is largely responsible for the sub- 
stantial growth of the Mercantile Banks 
of the Americas. 

We are always at the service of American 
banks to help them in their foreign trade. 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

cAn (American ‘Bank for Foreign Trade 

44 PINE STREET NEW YORK 



New Orleans Office 
732 Gravier Street 

Paris Office 
11 bis. Boulevard 
Haussmann 

‘Paid up Capital and Surplus , 



Madrid Office 
Gran Via 14 

Barcelona Office 
Rambla de los 
Rstudios-Cauuda 2 



$!0,000 t 000 
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Most Efficient Service 

We are enabled through our thoroughly 
organized and equipped departments, and 
our close affiliations with prominent bank- 
ing institutions throughout the world, to 
offer to merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers the most efficient service in all 
lines of banking, foreign and domestic. 

THE 

First National Bank 

of Boston 

Deposits - - - $179,000,000 

Resources - - over 260,000,000 

Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 



institution is Hollandsche Bank Voor 
de Middellandsche Zee (Dutch Bank 
for the Mediterranean), and it has 
been formed by the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging, the Hollandsche Bank 
Voor Zuid-Amerika, and with the co- 
operation of the Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Stoomboot - Maatschappij 
(Royal Dutch Steamship Company). 
The head office of the bank is establish- 
ed at Amsterdam. 

Bank Regulations in Norway 
Changed 

A T a meeting of Norwegian private 
banks recently held at Frederik- 
stad, the Financial Council discussed a 
proposal to extend the right of the 
Norges Bank in respect of its note is- 
sue. According to the law as it stands 
at present the bank’s fiduciary circula- 
tion may not exceed the State gold 
cover by more than 70,000,000 kronen. 



Within certain limits foreign credit 
balances may be included in such cover. 
It is now suggested that the bank shall 
be permitted to issue notes for a sum 
equal to twice the amount of the gold 
cover, plus 70,000,000 kronen, but the 
foreign credit balances to be included 
in the gold cover are to be reduced. 
In exceptional circumstances, the King 
may authorize the issue of notes, free 
of taxation, for a fixed amount, but be- 
yond that any notes issued will be sub- 
ject to the fine for interest. It is hoped 
by this procedure to be able to regulate 
the money market. 

At the same conference the ques- 
tion of increasing the capital of the 
Norges Bank was raised. It was shown 
that the position of the bank had con- 
tinuously improved since the beginning 
of the year, and that in March the 
metal reserves had risen from 122,000,- 
000 kronen to 148,000,000 kronen, 
though recently the note circulation 
had increased to 428,000,000 kronens, 
owing to State requirements. The State 
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Meeting 
Egypt’s Needs 



T HE EGYPTIAN cotton crop for 1919-1920 
is estimated at 600,000,000 pounds. With 
wealth gained from the marketing of its cotton, 
Egypt is buying liberally. American business 
men will find there a receptive market for 
building materials, clothing, cereals, foodstuffs, 
furniture, glassware, iron, steel, agricultural and 
electrical machinery, lamps and leather goods. 

Through its branch office in Alexandria, the Bank of 
British West Africa offers direct connections and a co- 
operative banking service with Egypt. It maintains also 
branches in Morocco and in the various colonies along 
the fertile West Coast of Africa. 

Our New York office will be glad to 
supply any information at its command 

Bank of 

British West Africa 

Head Office, London 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 

Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 
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Use a Canadian Bank for Canadian Business 

The unusual conditions affecting Canadian exchange 
make the operation of financing American trade with 
Canada a task for specialists with unusual international 
banking connections. 

The officers of the New York Agency of the Union Bank 
of Canada are specialists in Canadian exchange; behind 
them stands the whole organization of the Union Bank, 
with 390 branches in Canada and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Their advice and assistance is 
always at the service of the American exporter, banker 
and importer doing business with Canada. 

Our booklet 

" Protecting Tour Canadian Cuttomer " 
on request 

Union Bank of Canada 



Head Office 
Winnipeg, Can. 



New York Agency, 49 Wall St. Capital & Surplus 
W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby. W. M. Forrest, $13,600,000 

Adsntc 7 7 




remains indebted to the bank to the 
extent of 70,000,000 kronen. 

e 

Increase in British Bank 
Deposits 

^^J.REAT BRITAIN has not yet fin- 
ished taking stock of the losses 
and gains which the World War has 
brought about in that empire. The 
British Admiralty has just made its 
final report of losses in merchant ship- 
ping during the war. A total of 2,479 
ships were actually sunk, a loss in gross 
tonnage of 7,759,090 tons. Hun sub- 
marines were responsible for wrecking 
2,099 of these vessels while 259 found- 
ered from striking mines, Cruisers, 
torpedo boats and aircraft accounted 
for the remainder. In addition to these 
675 fishing boats were lost. 

On the other side of the ledger, how- 
ever, a remarkable increase in bank 
deposits is shown by a report recently 



made by Barclay’s Bank of London. In 
a group of the large banks the deposits 
have more than doubled. This may be 
attributed in part at least to the lessons 
of thrift and economy which were im- 
pressed on the nation during the war. 
This increase must be considered as 
additional to the savings represented 
by the tremendous sum invested in 
government war time securities. 

In June, 1914, the deposits of the 
banks in question amounted to £488,- 
984,000. In December, 1918, they had 
increased to £1,307,101,000, and in 
June, 1919, had reached £1,508,717,- 
000. The extent to which the habit of 
regular and constant saving and invest- 
ment in government securities has be- 
come a part of English national life 
is indicated by the fact that up to Oct. 
18 of this year 366,607,303 War Sav- 
ings Certificates of the maturity value 
of one pound each had been sold. These 
certificates correspond to the War Sav- 
ings Stamps issued by the United States 
Treasury. 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 

BANKING CORPORATION 

67-69 William Street, New York 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31. 1919. 

(Opened for Business July 1, 1919) 

_ . „ , . RESOURCES. 

Cash on Hand and in Banks * 7 aq R7 

Due from Foreign Banks 841989 56 

Current Accounts *>41001 04 

Investments 1 1 * * * * ’ ' ’ ‘ ’ ’ ‘ “ 1,000.00 

Demand Loans on Collateral 7,200,000.00 

Other Loans on Collateral ’ 2o!(X)o!o© 

Bankers Acceptances Purchased : 935,996 54 

Other Bills Purchased . . 71,000.00 

Furniture and Fixtures 10,000.00 

Accrued Interest, Commission and Other Items Receivable.. . . 24,633.57 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances and Letters of Credit 9,973,896.94 
Exchange Sold, Payment Pending 1,920,195 .33 

$22,309,197.75 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 2,000,000.00 

Surplus 500,006.00 

Undivided Profits 67,073.28 

Current Accounts 7,298,572.94 

Current Accounts, Foreign Currency 77,266.41 

Acceptances 6,291,516.23 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Acceptances 4,147,352.00 

Exchange Bought — Payment Pending 1,103,626.99 

Foreign Exchange 798,912.92 

Reserved for Taxes . 11,222.96 

Other Liabilities.. 13,654.02 



OFFICERS: 



$22,309,197.75 



JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
MAURICE SILVES TER .... President 
F. ABBOT GOODHUE Vice-President 

JOHN E ROVENSKY Vice-President 

ROGER P. KAVANAGH Vice-President 

THOMAS E. GREEN Secretary 

ARTHUR TERRY Treasurer 



JAMBS S. ALEXANDER, President 

National Bank of Commerce In New York 
PAUL BOYER. President 
Oonrptolr National D’Escoropte de Parle 

PAUL FULLER. JR. 

of Metro's. Ooudert Bros., N. Y. 

F. ABBOT GOODHUE. Vice-President 
The First National Bank of Boston 
MAURICE LEWANDQWSKI. Manager 
Oomptolr National D’Escompte de Parle 

EDGAR LLEWELLYN, Manager 

Comptoir National D’Eecompte de Parle 



DIRECTORS: 

JOHN E. ROVENSKY, Vlce-Pnwbtent 
w York National Bank of Commerce In New York 
MAURICE SILVESTER, Preeident 

* Perie French American Banking Corporation 

STANISLAS SIMON. Managing Director 
Banque de l’lndo Chine, Parle 
nt HARRY B. THAYER, PTeeident 

n American Telephone A Telegraph Co. 

w DANIEL G. WING. President 

■ PaTlB The First National Bank of Boston 
OWEN D. YOUNG. Vice-President 

* Parle General Electric Company 
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The Union Bank 


H«*d Offic. 

17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 




Liverpool Office* 


of Manchester, 
Limited 


45 Castle SL, Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also Wist Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, Stockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($«=£> 

$12,500,000 


Nominal Capital 


Paid-up Capital 


3,750,000 


Reserve Capital 


3,750,000 


Subscribed Capital 


7,500,000 


Reserves 


2,825,000 


Surplus over Liabilities 


. 10,325,000 


1 Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of | 


p the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where § 
j the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly j 
§ dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, § 


B or as desired. Favorable terms. 


I 


5 North American Mail § are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier Plan in London. = 



London and River Plate Bank, 
Limited 

HT HE London and River Plate Bank, 
Limited, which has its head office 
in London, and is affiliated with 
Lloyds Bank there, and does business 
chiefly in South America, namely the 
Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile, 
furnishes a balance sheet of date Lon- 
don, Sept 30, 1919. From this and the 
London Times report of the meeting 
of the shareholders Sept. 30, 1919, the 
following facts and figures are taken: 
Capital paid up, £1,800,000; reserve 
fund, £2,100,000; current accounts and 
deposits, £36,823,490 ; acceptances, 
£4,109,436; bills for collection, £5,592,- 
716; total liabilities, £53,78 3,856. 

Assets: Cash on hand, at bankers 
and branches, £16,528,989; bills receiv- 
able, and discounted securities, etc., 
£30,817,313; bills for collection, 
£5,972,716; bank premises £424,498. 
The profit and loss account showed 



gross profits of £1,091,906; the interim 
dividend was £108,000, and the total 
for the year £270,000 or 15 per cent. 

Said the chairman, E. Ross Duffield, 
at the board meeting: “A strong posi- 
tion is of course not new to us. We 
have held it fifty-six years. But this 
has been a most satisfactory year to 
our shareholders, our depositors and 
other clients. The balance sheet now 
before you is certainly as good, if not 
better, than any we have been able 
heretofore to present. 

“On the assets side we have £16,- 
500,000 in cash, and in round figures 
£31,000,000 in bills and advances and 
investments. On the other side of the 
balance sheet you will see that we 
have in current accounts and on deposit 
at the head office and at our branches, 
over £36,000,000 ; our acceptances 
amount to £4,100,000, an increase of 
£1,640,000, compared with last year. 
Bills for collection amount to £5,970,- 
000. These figures are records. They 
enable us to show a net profit of £505,- 
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How Marine Insurance 
Serves Business 




Like geared wheels working together are Banking, 
Shipping and Marine Insurance — three of the great 
wheels of modern Business. 

When the shipper loads his cargo for export he has 
it insured, presents his documents together with 
Certificate of Insurance at his bank, and is paid at 
once. His capital, no longer tied up in his cargo, 
is free for further use. And the banker is protected 
against loss. 

Because of the service of Marine Insurance the 
shipper need not worry as to whether his cargo will 
reach its buyer at destination, nor need he wait 
through several weeks for payment. 

Thus while producing safety for the assured, 
Marine Insurance does another and more surpris- 
ing thing — it speeds the wheels of Industry. 

We give service and information to 
all interested. We accept policies 
only through Brokers. 

The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 

51 Beaver Street 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 

Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Croat Street 



i Branch: 14 Rna Hilary. 



Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua Anraa 



Antwerp Branch : 22 Place de Meir 



CAPITAL ( Authorized ) - - 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 

RESERVE FUND - - - 



($5-1 1.) 

880,000,000 
1 A, 000,000 
10,800,000 
10 , 000,000 



DIRECTORS. 



AR-8MITH, Bart. 



R. BOSS DUFFIRLD, EBQ. J. W BEAUMONT PEASE, E»q. 

RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT. Esq.. M. Inrt. C.E. Sir RICHARD V. VA88AR-8MITH, Bart. 

KENNETH MATH IESON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. 

BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARK'S BANK, LTD. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA : 

BRAZIL : — Para, Pernambuco. Rio de Janeiro, Ran too. 8ao Paulo, Bahia, Cnrityba, Porto Alegre, Victoria, 
also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Payaandn and Salto. 

ARGENTINA Buenos Aires, Roaario de 8anta Fe, Mendosa, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tncnman, 
Cordoba, Parana. Also iu Buenos Aires Barracan al Norte, Onoe, Boca, Call© Santa Fe 2122 and 
Calle B.de Irlgoyen 1138. CHILE Valparaiso, Santiago. 

Corr es pondents In nil ether places ef Importance In these Senth American Ceantriea. 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 

Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 

Commercial and Travelers Leuers ef Credit loaned. 

New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, WM. B. ROBBINS. AOZHT. 



000, or £105,000 better than the pre- 
ceding year. 

“I am dealing as you know with the 
first complete year since our close 
affiliation with Lloyds Bank. The Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank continues 
to work, as it always has, as a sepa- 
rate entity. But the association with 
Lloyds has proven highly satisfac- 
tory to us. The thousand and one 
channels for the introduction of busi- 
ness controlled by Lloyds Bank are 
turned our way as far as South Ameri- 
ca is concerned. We were strong be- 
fore, but this has added to our 
strength. 

"Our branches hitherto have been 
confined to four of the ten South 
America Republics, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay. We have spread 
out in Brazil to cover the ground held 
in the pre-war period by the Germans. 
We have also arranged to open a 
branch in Asuncion, capital of Para- 
guay, and, in the far north of the con- 
tinent a branch also at Bogota, the 



capital of Colombia. We have also 
extended our activities to Portugal and 
have opened a branch at Lisbon, its 
capital.** 

Mr. Duffield touches incidentally, in 
his address, on the wealth and progress 
of the Argentine, on the natural riches 
and development of Brazil, and on the 
copper, the nitrates and other resources 
of Chile. Of Brazil he says: 

“The state of Rio Grande was be- 
fore the war the stronghold of the 
Germans. They proved to be the ene- 
mies of Brazil as they were ours. We 
decided to extend our banking activi- 
ties in that state. We have already 
opened a branch at Porto Alegre and 
intend shortly to open branches at Rio 
Grande and Pelotas.** 

The London and River Plate Bank 
has a branch in Buenos Aires and at 
twelve other points in the Argentine; 
three branches in Uruguay, one of them 
at Montevideo ; branches at Rio, 
Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Pernambuco 
and Manaos, Brazil; at Valparaiso and 
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Santiago, Chile, also; and in Paris, Ant- 
werp and New York. The last named 
with W. R. Robbins, 51 Wall St., as 
agent. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited 

HP HE Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, Limited, Edinburgh, with 
an office in London, 184 branches in 
Scotland and numerous correspondents 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom, 
shows in its balance sheet of October 
81 last, a capital paid up of £1,750,000 
and a reserve of £1,000,000. The de- 
posits then were £36,071,000, the notes 
in circulation £3,988,975, acceptances 
and other obligations £2,151,287. The 
assets in chief were these: 

Specie, head office and branches, 
currency and cash balances, with the 
Bank of England and others, £5,123,- 
875: Notes of other banks and cash 

documents, £2,548,305; money in Lon- 
don on call and short notice, £4,110,- 
793 ; British government securities, 
£13,126,753; Indian and Colonial gov- 
ernment securities and other invest- 
ments £932,892; loans on securities, 
£1,212,396; bills discounted, including 
British Treasury bills, £7,445,205; ad- 
vances, £8,028,231 ; customers liability 
for acceptances, £2,151,287; real estate, 
London and Scotland, £525,378; total 
assets, £45,205,117, 

The dividend for the two half-year 
periods preceding had been £80,000 
each, less an income tax of £24,000. 
The bonus for the year 1919 was £10,- 
000, less income tax of £3,000, and there 
was credited to reserve fund, £150,000; 
and officers* retiring fund, £25,000. 

The governor of this bank is the 
Marquis of Breadalbane; the general 
manager, Alex Robb ; the London man- 
ager, George S. Coutts. 

* 

Banco de Chile 

HP HE half-yearly statement of the 
A Banco de Chile, issued June 
30, 1919, shows the total assets to be 



$643,774,000. The fifty-second report 
of the board of directors to the share- 
holders indicated a profit for the half- 
year, after providing for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, to be $5,299,987.54. To this 
was added the sum of $8,091,267.33 
brought forward from the last account. 
Of the total amount the directors pro- 
posed that a dividend of $8 per share 
be set aside for the stockholders, that 
a sum of $480,000 be set aside for the 
employees' fund, and the balance of 
$3,111,254.87 to be carried forward to 
the next account. 

The New York correspondents of this 
bank are the Guaranty Trust Co. and 
the New York Produce Exchange 
Bank. 

a 

Javasche Bank 

'T'HE STATEMENT of the 
A Javasche Bank of Batavia, 
Java, published Sept. 13, 1919, bhows 
the bank to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. The bank has a number of 
branches throughout the Dutch East 
Indies and its liabilities are distributed 
as follows: Capital, 6,000,000 fl. ; re- 

serve, 3,942,000 fl.; pension and sub- 
sidiary funds, 839,000 fl.; bank notes 
in circulation, 287,688,000 fl. ; bank 
drafts in circulation, 5,859,000 fl.; cur- 
rent accounts, 88,369,000 fl. ; sundry lia- 
bilities, 8,577,000 fl. 

The total assets of the institution are 
401,274,000 fl. 

a 

New Philippine-American 
Chamber of Commerce 

'T'O promote and protect commer- 
A cial relations between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States 
some fifty business men met the 
Resident Commissioners of the Islands 
at Washington, Dec. 12, in the offices 
of the New York Agency of the Philip- 
pine National Bank, 37 Broadway, and 
organized the Philippine-American 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

Dr. H. Parker Willis, formerly of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, was chair- 
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man of the meeting. Those who took 
principal parts in the establishment of 
the organization were: Charles C. 

Robinson, vice-president, Philippine 
National Bank; H. Studdeford, Hart- 
man Pacific Company; J. E.’ Molloy, 
Lambert Sales Company; Resident 
Commissioners, Hon. Theo. R. Yangco 
and Jaime C. De Veyra; W. Morgan 
Schuster; Charles D. Orth, of Hanson 
and Orth; Bryce Le Jeune, Philippine 
Vegetable Oil Co.; R. Steinacher, Lutz 
& Company; G. S. Adair, Bowring & 
Company; E. A. McCreary, Juan 
Ysmael & Co.; Julius Reis, Manila 
Trading & Supply Co. ; Abraham 
Meyer, American Undergarment Co.; 
Severiano Concepcion, Puno & Concep- 
cion; J. L. Williams, Vice-President 
East River National Bank; W. F. Fitz- 
simmons, Vice-President Lincoln Trust 
Company; Donald McCready, Ameri- 
can Bleached Goods Co. ; Arsenio Luz ; 
B. M. Bryan, Hy. W. Peabody & Co.; 
B. E Reuter; H. E. Voegeli, Dodge & 
Seymour; Sylvester Sullivan, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Exchange; E. 



M. Sholz, American Editor Trans-Pa- 
cific Magazine. 

It was agreed among these that the 
establishment of this Chamber of Com- 
merce is one of the most important 
steps yet taken to fostering trade with 
the Islands. 

The organization will elect officers 
and directors at its next meeting. 
Charles C. Robinson, Charles D. Orth, 
Arsenio Luz, B. E. Reuter were ap- 
pointed to nominate twelve directors 
and suggest means of functioning. 

The articles of incorporation show 
the purposes of the Chamber as follows: 

Procuring reliable information upon 
all matters pertaining to the commerce, 
industries, trades, agriculture, marine 
customs and transportation of the 
islands. 

Rendering, on request, information 
on such matters to members or inter- 
ested government officials. 

Procuring credit ratings as to firms 
and persons in the Philippines and the 
United States. 

Promulgating, in a suitable manner, 
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new laws and general information of 
interest to the business men of the Phil- 
ippines and the United States. 

Giving its members assistance in 
arbitrating business disputes. 

Giving traveling members advice and 
assistance in making business connec- 
tions and studying conditions. 

Establishing, developing and protect- 
ing commercial and other economic re- 
lations between the members of the 
Chamber. 

To- establish and maintain a common 
ground where business men of the two 
countries may meet and discuss busi- 
ness and commercial problems. 

Arranging, upon request, that mem- 
bers of the staff of the Head Office, 
or any of the Chambers representatives 
in the various parts of the United States 
of America or of the Philippine 
Islands, be appointed to act as special 
individual representatives in case of 
extensive investigations or conferences 
regarding special business matters. 

To promote a more enlarged and 
friendly intercourse between business 
men of the United States and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The principal office of the Chamber 
of Commerce will be located in New 
York City. Other offices will be es- 
tablished shortly at other points. 

James J. Rafferty, director of the 
Philippine Commercial Agency, who is 
among those active in forming the 
Chamber, will leave shortly for the 
Philippine Islands and in the course 
of his trip there will organize branches. 

Argentine Branch Royal Bank 
of Canada 

HE Royal Bank of Canada has 
opened a branch in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, under the manage- 
ment of T. F. Dever, formerly the 
bank's manager in Barcelona, Spain, 
and before that a supervisor for it of 
Cuban branches. This makes 68 
branches in all maintained by this in- 
stitution in the West Indies, Central 



and South America, in addition to 547 
in Canada and Newfoundland. 

It has 72 foreign branches in all, 15 
of them in the British West Indies; 
3 in the French West Indies; one in 
Haiti; SI in Cuba; S in Porto Rico; 
5 in the Dominican Republic. 

Besides the Argentine branch it has 
one also in Rio; 4 in Venezuela; S in 
British Guiana; one in British Hondu- 
ras, and one in Costa Rica. Also 
branches in Barcelona, Spain, and Lon- 
don, and a Paris auxiliary, the Royal 
Bank of Canada (France) ; as well as 
its New York Agency at 68 William 
St. 

The head office of the Royal is in 
Montreal. Its capital paid-up is $16,- 
800,000; reserve, $17,400,000; assets, 
$493,000. 

Italo- Belgian Bank 

HE Banque Italo-Belge, or 
Italo Belgian Bank, presents its 
report and summary of June 16, 1919. 
From this the following items are ex- 
tracted: 

Branches of the bank have been 
opened in Paris and London. These 
limit their attention to the settlement 
of transactions of overseas branches 
and to the needs of the South Ameri- 
can connections of the bank. 

The South American branches of the 
bank were not obliged to avail them- 
selves during the war of the morato- 
rium declared in those countries. 

One branch of the bank had just 
been established at Buenos Aires when 
the war was declared. In spite of the 
fact that the republic was then passing 
through critical circumstances, this 
branch thrived. The bank's branches 
in Brazil at Sao Paulo, Santos and 
Campinas and at Monte viedo, Uruguay, 
are also prosperous. For Chile it has 
appointed an agent to represent the 
bank and act under its instructions. 
Buildings have been acquired in Sao 
Paulo, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
The Italian government has appointed 
the South American branches of the 
bank, official correspondents of the 
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Royal Italian Treasury, and the bank 
also continues to participate, as in the 
past, in the operations of the states of 
Sao Paulo, Uruguay and Argentina. 

The statement of the bank, dated 
June SO, 1918, shows capital, £550,250; 
reserve, £297,820; current accounts and 
deposits, £8,900,373; cash on hand, 
£3,054,886; bills receivable, £2,773,- 
340; advances, £3,840,731; securities 
in guarantee and on deposit, £4,090,- 
160. Total business, £14,396,912. The 
total profit and loss account was 
£428,284. Of this 5 per cent was ap- 
propriated to the legal reserve; £268,- 
000 to the special reserve, and 10 per 
cent — £50,000 for dividend. 

The head office of this bank is in 
Antwerp. It has branches in London 
and Paris. 

$ 

Royal Bank of Scotland 

r P HE ROYAL BANK OF SCOT- 
A LAND, which has its head office 
in Edinburgh, a Glasgow branch, and 



165 others in Scotland, and a London 
office, furnishes an auditor’s abstract of 
its affairs dated October 11, last, from 
which it appears that its capital is 
£2,000,000, its rest £1,082,276, its de- 
posits £35,548,823, its notes in circu- 
lation £3,637,299, its acceptances 

£347,588 and drafts outstanding 

£1,367,461. It had among other as- 
sets at the same time, coin notes and 
cash £5,158,547, money on call, checks, 
etc., £5,783,604; British Government 
and colonial securities, railway and cor- 
poration, foreign government and bank 
stocks and other marketable securities, 
£12,766,092; bills discounted £9,085,- 
480, of this British £6,087,000 Treas- 
ury bills; advances on cash, credit and 
current accounts, £9,085,480. The 
statement showed also bank buildings 
and other property in London and else- 
where yielding £573,250, net profits of 
£325,805, and dividends and bonus for 
the year of £154,000 out of a total 
profits of £1,356,276. 

This bank was incorporated in 
1727. 
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Plan for a School of Foreign 
Trade 

TAMES A. FARRELL, chairman of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil and president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has begun a move- 
ment to endow a great School of For- 
eign Service. This is to be at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 
The school will be established on a 
broad basis of sound, liberal, economic 
principles and American ideals. Mr. 
Farrell has headed the subscription list 
for it with a gift of $20,000. 

This is in line with the policy fa- 
voring commercial education for for- 
eign trade pursued by the Council since 
its inception in 1914. This school will 
be the first of its kind endowed by any 
organization of business men. 

In the curriculum special attention 
will be paid to teaching foreign lan- 
guages. Japanese and Russian, as well 
as French, Spanish and Portuguese, 
are to be taught from the outset. 
Others will be added as America's for- 
eign markets unfold. 

Besides the language group of stud- 
ies, there will be three others, viz., eco- 
nomic and commercial, law and polit- 
ical science, and shipping. 

A faculty of twenty has been secured 
from the commercial personnel at the 
National Capital. Location of the 
school in Washington is believed to 
afford an advantage because of the 
proximity of dozens of educational and 
commercial organizations, such as the 
Pan-American Union, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 

7 « 



Congressional Library, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, etc. 

Explaining the project, Mr. Farrell 

says : 

“As the first step toward filling the 
long-felt want of a specialized form of 
commercial education, a scientific pro- 
gramme for systematic and sustained 
training for foreign service has been 
formulated, in fact, applied by George- 
town University, working in coopera- 
tion with governmental bureaus and 
business men. 

“A provisional half-year was begun 
on February 17, 1919, and closed on 
June 28, 1919. Twelve members of 
the first class have already been 
placed in the foreign service of the 
Government with private corporations 
engaged in export trade. For the next 
session, which began October 2, 1919, 
there were so many applicants that the 
chief difficulty was that of finding ade- 
quate space. 

“The overhead expenses of the school 
might readily be met without a wide 
appeal, but the ultimate purpose for 
which it has been established cannot be 
fulfilled unless a large endowment is 
provided. 

“Not less than $500,000 will be re- 
quired at the outset for the proper con- 
duct of a school conceived on such 
broad lines. 

“The secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, O. K. Davis, will 
receive and deposit all funds donated 
for this endowment of the School of 
Foreign Service. Checks should be 
made payable to the Georgetown School 
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82 Branches located at all lead- 
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of Foreign Service, and forwarded to 
Mr. Davis at India House, No. 1 Hano- 
ver Square, New York City." 



Foreign Service of a Chicago 
Bank 

HE Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago has 
established a foreign trade service. 
This is for the purpose of giving in- 
formation to manufacturers and traders 
engaged or interested in foreign trade. 

This department will collect data on 
industries, manufactures and products 
throughout the world, analyze and 
tabulate them. 

The object is to assist United States 
manufacturers in disposing of their 
products abroad and to bring especially 
American merchants in touch with for- 
eign buyers and sellers. The depart- 
ment will furnish reliable information 
on freight rates, duties, insurance and 
6 



other details of foreign trade and will 
also enable exporters and importers to 
obtain quick report on the standing of 
any concern in prospect. 

Manufacturers and traders who wish 
to dispose of commodities abroad, or to 
buy in foreign markets, should find the 
service of this department of definite 
value. 

The Continental and Commercial 
National has capital of $21,500,000 and 
a surplus of $12,500,000. Its deposits, 
by a recent statement, were $339,850,- 
000 . 



Bank in Peking, China 



A CHINESE - AMERICAN bank, 
just organized in Peking, China, 
meets with friendly comment and ap- 
proval there. The authorized capital 
of $10,000,000 has been fully sub- 
scribed. 

Galen Stone of New York, one of the 
Americans interested, according to the 
dispatches, expressed the hope that it 
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would not only cement the friendship 
between China and America but mate- 
rially advance the commerce and in- 
dustry of China. 

French American Banking 
Corporation 

A T the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, the French American 
Banking Corporation had total assets of 
$22,309,197.75 and showed net profits 
of $67,073.28 after writing off all or- 
ganization expenses and after providing 
for Federal and State taxes accrued and 
for depreciation of furniture and fix- 
tures to the extent permitted by the 
Income Tax Law. 

During the first three months of its 
existence the corporation earned ex- 
penses and during the following quar- 
ter when its organization had made 
some headway it earned about 2.68 per 
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cent, on capital and surplus or 10.72 
per cent, per annum over and above all 
expenses. 

International Banking Notes 

The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, New York, has opened a branch 
at Maracaibo, in Venezuela, the Banco 
Mercantil Americano de Caracas, with 
which it will be affiliated. 

William Leon Graves was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Paris office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York January 5, and the following 
were appointed to the Brussels office: 
Leon de Waele, as manager; Richard P. 
Staigg, assistant manager; Olaf Giese, 
secretary; G. C. de Cuester, assistant 
secretary. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has 
opened a branch at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 
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The Banca Commerciale Italiana e 
Bulgara is now open for business in 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

This bank was recently founded by 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, of 
Milan, Italy, which has an agency in 
New York, at 165 Broadway, with sev- 
eral Bulgarian capitalists, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the development of 
the foreign trade of Bulgaria. Its cap- 
ital is 12,000,000 leva, normal value 
same as the franc. As to policy and 
management, it will be under control of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

The National, Provincial and Union 
Bank of England, Limited, established 
1833, and Coutts & Co., London, dating 
from 1692, have consolidated. The 
National Provincial took in the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank in 1918. 
Coutts & Co. have been bankers to the 
aristocracy of Great Britain for gener- 
ations. The capital of the National 
Provincial was £5,476,884 paid up; its 
reserve £4,000,000. Coutts capital was 
£800,000 and reserve £700,000. 

A branch of the Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Bank, Limited, recently opened at 
Bradford in Yorkshire, England, puts 
that bank into contact with one of the 
great wool marketing centers of 
Britain. 

Bank mergers continue in fashion in 
the United Kingdom. The latest is that 
of the Clydesdale Bank, Ltd., of Glas- 
gow, with the London City & Midland, 



Ltd. In this merger the Clydesdale's 
shareholders received five full paid 
shares of two pounds ten shillings each 
for the ten pound paid Clydesdale 
share. This is said to be equivalent to 
42 pounds sterling cash each for the 
100,000 shares. 

Control of over £416,000,000 de- 
posits is thus secured to the London 
City & Midland, its own deposits being 
£371,054,000, those of the Belfast 
Banking Co., Ltd., £15,630,000, and 
those of the Clydesdale £29,747,000. 

The Clydesdale management will be 
unchanged. It has 160 branches. 

The London Bank thus obtains en- 
trance into Scotland the same as Bar- 
clays, which will control the British 
Linen Bank. 

The Merchants Bank of Canada with 
head office in Montreal has opened an 
office in London. 

Robert C. Wyse, manager of the 
London branch of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has resigned 
his position with that company to ac- 
cept an appointment as deputy mana- 
ger of the Union Discount Company 
of London, to take effect in January. 
Mr. Wyse has been connected with the 
London office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company for twenty-three years and 
has risen to a position of prominence 
in English financial circles. The name 
of his successor has not yet been an- 
nounced. 
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Bank of British West Africa, Limited 



T HIS bank starts the new year 
in a stronger position than ever 
before and with the ever-in- 
creasing volume of West African trade 
an exceptionally prosperous year is 
looked for. The New York Agency 
has now completed the third year of 
its existence and the amount of trans- 
actions which it has executed has amply 
justified its organization. In view of 
these facts a brief review of the bank’s 
history would not be out of order. 

In the year 1894, the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., was established with 
its head office in Liverpool, and its 
first branch at Lagos, Nigeria, West 
Africa, was opened. For some years 
prior to this the trade of the British 
West African colonies had undergone 
such rapid development that the need 
of a banking institution was keenly 
felt, and the late Sir Alfred Jones, K. 
C. M. G., who is remembered by ship- 
ping men as the “Father of the West 
Coast,” exhibited his usual foresight 
in causing the organization of the 
bank, of which he was the first chair- 
man. Developments were rapid, and 
new branches were opened at Cape 
Coast Castle, Seccondee and Accra, 
all on the Gold Coast. In the year 
1910, Sir Alfred Jones died, and was 
succeeded in the chairmanship of the 
bank by the Right Hon. Lord Milner, 



who is the present British Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. In that year 
the head office was transferred to Lon- 
don, and Leslie Couper, C. M. G., ap- 
pointed general manager. In the same 
year the Bank of Nigeria, Ltd., was 
absorbed by the Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd., which by this time had 
branches extending throughout Nigeria 
and the remaining British West Afri- 
can colonies. Since that time branches 
have been opened in the Canary 
Islands, throughout Morocco and 
Egypt, as well as at Manchester, Eng- 
land, and at the end of 1916 an agency 
was established in New York under the 
control of Robert R. Appleby. Mr. 
Appleby started his banking career 
with the London Joint City & Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd., and has had wide ex- 
perience of banking in the Far East 
and West Africa, as well as London 
and New York. 

The development of the business of 
the New York Agency has been rapid, 
and in the early part of 1919 the of- 
fices at 6 Wall Street were found too 
small, and more commodious premises 
were therefore obtained at 100 Beaver 
Street. On January 1 , 1920, Rowland 
Smith, who had for the past 14 years 
been associated with the New York 
Agency of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., joined the Bank 
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LESLIE COUPER. C.M.G. 

General Manager, Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 



of British We9t Africa, Ltd., in the 
capacity of joint agent at New York. 
Mr. Smith’s experience covers British, 
Australian, African and American 
banking, and it is felt that the per- 
sonal knowledge of foreign markets 
and customs enjoyed by the New York 
agents of the bank place it in a posi- 
tion to be of exceptional service to 
American importers and exporters. 

The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the bank exceed $6,000,000 
and in the middle of last year the 
Chairman of the bank, the right Hon. 
Earl of Selborne, K.G.,G.C.M.G., who 
succeeded Lord Milner upon the latter 
joining the ministry, announced in his 
annual address that an arrangement 
had been entered into with Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., whereby that institution 
obtained 15,000 of the shares of the 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., out 
of a total then issued of 200,000 shares. 
Beaumont Pease, deputy chairman of 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., joined the board of 



the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 
and the Right Hon. Earl of Selborne, 
chairman of the latter institution, be- 
came a director of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
The close relationship which thus en- 
sues makes of still greater importance 
the facilities which the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., is able to extend to 
its clients. 

The importance of the British West 
African colonies has only been realized 
in the United States in the last few 
years, but a glance at the figures cov- 
ering, to take only two examples, the 
imports of cocoa beans and palm oil 
from West Africa to this country dur- 
ing the last three years would prob- 
ably prove astounding to those not 
conversant with the trade which has 
developed. The value of Lagos palm 
oil to the steel and tin-plate industry 
during the war was incalculable and 
the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers 
bear witness to the dependence of the 
candy trade upon Gold Coast cocoa. 

The future of the West African col- 
onies is considered to be more than 
bright, and they are regarded as 
among the most valuable assets of the 
British Empire. From this it will be 
seen that the prospects for the Bank 
of British West Africa, Ltd., which 
has branches covering the entire ter- 
ritory, are exceptional, and a continu- 
ation of the bank’s rapid development 
is looked for with the greatest con- 
fidence. 

At the twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting held in London last July, net 
profits for the year ending March 31, 
1919, were announced as £83,767 
9s. 3d. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., chairman of the 

board of directors, in his annual ad- 
dress spoke as follows of the effect 
of the war on West Africa: 

“If, in one sense, West Africa suf- 
fered by the War, inasmuch as public 
works were arrested, there is no doubt 
about it that, in another sense, a new 
West Africa has been created, and its 
products are now fully appreciated 
and eagerly sought for by Europe and 
America. As a set off against active 
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business in West Africa, particularly 
since the Armistice was signed, there 
has been a most hampering, but quite 
unavoidable, lack of metallic currency. 
This is a state of things which now 
exists in most countries throughout the 
world, and the issue of paper curren- 
cies is, of course, also a factor in driv- 
ing coin out of circulation. Silver 
bullion is brought to this country and 
transformed into coin which is sent to 
West Africa where, apparently, it is 
used for one transaction only, and it 
then disappears from circulation. In 
Nigeria one curious effect of the stop- 
page of the spirit trade is, apparently, 
to act as a further inducement to the 
native to hoard his money, and it is to 
be hoped that some new attraction 
may be offered by merchants which 
will induce the African, or his wife, to 
spend more freely the large amount of 
money he is earning. No one desires to 
see the return of the barter system, 
but, if the currency does not circulate, 



there is a retrograde movement in 
progress. It is obvious that a paper 
currency should not play more than its 
proper part in such a country as West 
Africa, and it may be necessary for 
the Government to consider whether 
any new coin other than of silver could 
be introduced which the West Af- 
rican will accept and allow to circulate 
with freedom/' 

With regard to the arrangement 
with Lloyds Bank, Limited, the Earl 
of Selborne stated: 

“I wish to say a word about the new 
share issue and the arrangement with 
Lloyds Bank, Limited. I have great 
pleasure in welcoming Mr. Beaumont 
Pease, deputy Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, as one of your Directors. Now 
this arrangement with Lloyds Bank is 
not a sale of your business to that great 
institution, nor is it an amalgamation 
with that institution, nor does Lloyds 
Bank acquire control over your business. 
What they do acquire is a great inter- 
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Office of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. at Liverpool 



est and influence in vour business that 
is exactly what your directors wanted. 
Now why? Because in this age of 
world competition, in a period where 
great opportunities open to your Bank 
for expansion and fresh enterprises, 
and while the conditions of the world 
are most anxious, when the clouds are 
heavy on the horizon, we felt it would 
be of the greatest advantage to this 
comparatively small bank to be united 
in alliance, in close alliance, with a 
world famous institution like Lloyds 
Bank. We believed, and now believe, 
that the alliance is a mutual benefit 
both to the small bank and the great 



bank, and it has been to me, as chair- 
man, a matter of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to be able to conclude this arrange- 
ment. We shall also, on this board, 
have the help, advice and experience of 
Mr. Pease, and you can readily under- 
stand how important the advice and ex- 
perience of the deputy-chairman of 
Lloyds Bank must be to any bank for- 
tunate enough to profit by it.” 

Speaking of the work of the New 
York agency, the chairman stated: 

“I wish also to note here the ex- 
cellent work which has been done by 
our New York agent, Mr. R. R. Ap- 
pleby. During the whole of the war 
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Office of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. at Monrovia, Liberia 



his work there has been of a very 
anxious and important kind. Our po- 
sition there is one of constantly in- 
creasing importance.* * 

Commenting on .the balance sheet as 
of March 31, 1919, the chairman stated: 
“You will see in the balance sheet 
that the capital issued stands at the 
same figure as last year. The reserve 
is up by £12,500, bringing it up to a 
quarter of a million. The current ac- 
counts and fixed deposits are up by 
nearly two millions. The drafts issued 
are up £180,000. Bills for collection 
are up nearly £400,000. The liability 
on acceptances for customers has risen 
£150,000. If you turn to the assets 



you will see that the cash is up half a 
million; the investments are only up by 
£100,000; bills are down by £100,000 — 
and there has been a very considerable 
change in their character. The treas- 
ury bills last year were £800,000; this 
year they were only £100,000. Other 
bills last year were £1,500,000; this 
year they are £2,119,000. Loans, ad- 
vances and current accounts are up by 
a million and a half. Bills for collec- 
tion, as I stated before, are up £400,- 
000, and the liability of customers for 
acceptances and bills discounted are up 
by nearly £150,000. Premises and fur- 
niture are up by £20,000 — although 
£10,000 is written off. That will be a 
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Office of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. at Sierra Leone 



constantly increasing item year by ing fresh buildings when we open new 
year because of the great necessity of branches/' 

improving the buildings in West Africa The general balance sheet of the 
and Morocco, and the necessity of add- bank as of March 31, 1919, follows: 



ASSETS 

£ s. d. 

Cash in hand, at bankers, at 

branches and at agencies. £1,489,609 11 1 

Cash in transit 178,055 0 6 

Investments — 

Government securities. .. . 923,945 4 10 

Other securities 52,875 15 8 

West Africa Buildings Co., 

Limited 50,000 0 0 

Bills of Exchange — 

Treasury Bills 100,000 0 0 

Other Bills 2,119,802 10 6 

Loans, advances and current 



accounts 2,706,767 16 2 

Bills for collection contra.. 862,925 11 10 

Liability of customers for 
acceptances and bills re- 
discounted 375.665 1 11 

Premises and furniture.... 140,471 12 1 



£9,000,018 4 7 



LIABILITIES 



£ s. d. 

Capital — 

200,000 shares of £10 



of which there have been 
issued 145,000, on which 
£4 per share has been 

called up . 580,000 0 0 

Reserve 250,000 0 0 

Current accounts and fixed 

deposits 6,489,248 4 6 

Drafts issued 381,166 6 8 

Bills for collection 862,925 11 10 

Rebate on bills 6,432 15 7 

Liability on acceptances for 
customers and bills re 

discounted 375,665 1 11 

Final dividend and bonus, 

payable 24th July, 1919.. 31,900 0 0 

Balance of profit carried 
forward 22,680 4 1 



£9,000,018 4 7 
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Distributing Customers in a Large 
Metropolitan Bank 



TAMES B. FORGAN, chairman of 
the board of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, told in a recent num- 
ber of System, the secret of his suc- 
cess as a banker. Among other things 
Mr. Forgan spoke of the spirit of con- 
descension with which some bankers 
treat their customers, and of the atti- 
tude which seems to say: “We are 

doing very well in this place. We are 
in a position to do you favors, but 
we can get along very nicely without 
your business.” 

In order to bring about the proper 
relationship between banker and cus- 
tomer in his institution, Mr. Forgan 
planned a radical rearrangement of 
the work of the bank’s officers which 
he describes as follows: 

It is 15 years since the plan was intro- 
duced, but it has proved so effective that 
we have continued it substantially unchanged 
to this day. 

Before the plan was adopted, there was 
no logical distribution of customers among 
the bank’s officers. A customer dealt with 
a certain officer because he happened to 
have known him before or because some 
friend had known him or for some other 
such reason. 

An officer might have customers from 
practically every line of business. They 
might be bankers, packers, coal dealers, 
wall paper manufacturers, real estate men, 
publishers, steel manufacturers, grocers, 
druggists, and so on. In fact, the custom- 
ers of a single officer were commonly just 
as miscellaneous as that; and the customers 
of his neighbor at the next desk might be 
just as miscellaneous, and cover many of 
the same lines. It was obviously impossible 
for any one man to know enough about all 
of those fields to handle the business as he 
should. 

The system also failed to provide for the 
proper development of junior officers. These 
officers were in touch with the daily cash 
transactions of a certain number of cus- 
tomers, but they had nothing to do with the 
discount department Thus they passed 
their formative years without getting any 
practical experience in that highest of bank- 
ing functions, the making of loans. The 
consequence was that we did not have 
enough of the right kind of material coming 
along to fill vacancies among the senior 
officers. 



Under the new plan, w r e classified our 
customers into twenty-six divisions, accord- 
ing to the lines of business they were in, 
and assigned sometimes two or three and 
sometimes more of these divisions to each 
individual senior officer, with a junior as 
his assistant. The officers were to be held 
responsible only for accounts in the lines 
assigned to them, and they were relieved, 
as rapidly as the circumstances permitted, 
of responsibility for accounts in other lines. 

The plan gave each officer a field of such 
size that he could hope to become expert 
in it. And he is encouraged in every reason- 
able way to become expert. For one thing, 
he — the senior officer, I mean — is absolutely 
responsible for the business done in his di- 
vision. Either the president or I will gladly 
consult with him about matters on which he 
is in doubt; indeed we expect to consult 
with him on such matters, but it is under- 
stood that the final decision is his own. If 
there are losses, the responsibility is his. If 
the division makes a particularly good show- 
ing, the credit is his. In any event, the 
results are a direct indication of his knowl- 
edge of his field. 



GETTINO INFORMATION 



How far this tendency is encouraged may 
be judged by the duties of the senior and 
junior officers in each division. Their duties 
are: 

First. To make a careful study of gen- 
eral conditions of business in the special 
lines assigned to them. 

Second. To make the direct personal ac- 
quaintance of as many as possible of the 
people engaged in these special lines, and at 
all events to acquire the personal acquain- 
tance of the leaders and get on such personal 
terms with them that they can secure in- 
formation both general and specific in re- 
gard to their lines of business and the 
people engaged in them. 

Third. To tabulate as completely as pos- 
sible the dealers in each specific line of 
business with such information as they can 
obtain about them, including their banking 
connections, etc., and thereafter to use every 
legitimate means to secure new desirable 
business. 

Fourth. To make a written report at 
least once a year on all customers separately 
in each line of business, and to tabulate 
them, showing the total amount of their 
aggregate deposits and loans; the number 
of accounts open; the number and value of 
new accounts opened during the year; the 
number closed and the reason therefor; the 
failures that have occurred, and the losses 
made thereby. These reports show the In- 
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crease or decrease in business in each per- 
ticular line during the year. The junior 
officers prepare their reports in detail, and 
the senior officers make any remarks on 
them that may help to give the executive 
committee, the president and myself, to 
whom they are submitted, an intelligent un- 
derstanding of them. 

The senior and junior in charge of a 
division are expected to be in frequent and 
candid consultation on all phases of their 
work. The senior’s judgment must of course 



prevail, but the junior is expected to state 
his opinions fully to the senior, and the 
senior to give them careful consideration. 

The plan has been effective for practically 
all the purposes for which it was framed. 
Jt has been of great assistance in getting 
new business and developing juniors, and 
under it we have reduced our losses more 
than half. But all of this has been accom- 
plished, as we expected, by giving our of- 
ficers the opportunity, and also the incen- 
tive, to be at least reasonably thorough. 



Banks and Insurance 

Why the Banker Should be Interested in His Client’s 

Insurance 



HY the banker should take an 
active interest in the insur- 
ance affairs of his clients is explained 
by A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant super- 
intendent of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, in the November issue 
of the ‘‘Union Bank Monthly.” Mr. 
Ramsay stated: 

Until a few years ago the protection of 
the family was the only function of life in- 
surance generally recognized. One of Can- 
ada’s foremost bankers in referring to the 
intimate relationship between commercial 
life insurance and extension of credit re- 
cently said: 

“This bank always regards it as a favor- 
able feature in a borrower’s application 
when he is able to show that both his fam- 
ily and his business have been protected by 
life insurance against the contingency of 
his unexpected death. It often happens that 
the prosperity of a business is, in a large 
degree, dependent upon the continuance of 
a single life. In such a case it is more than 
usually important to cover by insurance the 
risk of disaster to the business through the 
unexpected death of that individual. The 
bank, moreover, is always glad to see the 
position of a firm fortified by partnership 
policies, especially where the capital is so 
moderate in proportion to the volume of 
the business that no portion of it could be 
withdrawn without embarrassment.” 

Commercial life insurance also interests 



the banker when he is passing on a credit 
risk from a moral standpoint. Of this, the 
president of the Chase National Bank of 
New York says: “When a man comes to us 
to borrow, we want to know how much life 
insurance he carries, not so much because 
of its bearing on his financial power, but as 
an indication of his type of mind, for the 
type of mind that induces a man to insure 
his life is the type of mind which makes for 
success in business.” 

Until lately business insurance has been 
considered mainly in connection with the 
affairs of the larger firms. It is, however, 
becoming recognized that this form of pro- 
tection is just as necessary, if not more so, 
to the smaller corporation, partnership or 
business man. One need only look round 
the city corner or enter a village t;o discover 
a modest partnership, be it a grocery, 
butcher or dry goods store, or a general 
6tore, which at this moment needs a class of 
protection for its business and its credit 
which the life insurance company alone can 
provide. 

The banker and wholesaler feel they are 
vitally interested in how this partnership 
customer will be affected by the death of one 
of the partners. What funds will be avail- 
able for the purchase of his interest or for 
the continuation of the business? There may 
not be available sufficient capital or borrow- 
ing power to enable the surviving partner 
to purchase the interest of the deceased. 
Another partner with capital is difficult to 
find, particularly in a hurry. Frequently it 
means a winding up of the business with 
loss to all concerned. 
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The Human Element 



The Bank Advertising Manager Must Have the Co-operation 



of the Entire 

^JCJCH has been said and written 
about advertising to the public, 
but as general advertising is more or 
less wasted without the “ follow-up,' * so 
bank advertising is of little avail unless 
previously “sold” to the bank staff. 

F. D. Conner, manager of the Pub- 
licity Department, Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, brought out this 
point at the recent convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 
When Lewellyn Pratt was in Chicago 
in the capacity of a “booster agent" for 
the convention, he said that 75 per cent, 
of advertising should go to your own 
people and 25 per cent, to the public. 

“I believe he is pretty nearly right," 
says Mr. Conner, “for, first of all, 
Ts your house in order?' Why spend 
money advertising satisfactory service, 
accommodating employees, congenial 
officers, when you are not prepared to 
deliver the ‘goods'? Therefore, ‘Right 
things first' — put your house in order 
before you invite company." 

The advertising manager must have 
the cooperation of the entire banking 
staff — president to porter — otherwise 
his job is going to be doubly hard. 
There should be team work. Playing 
for individual percentages does not win 
the game. Cooperation should come 
from the heart, — from within, not from 
without. 

Mr. Conner elucidated the points of 
his argument for the “Human Nature 
Element" as follows: 

Satisfied Employees. Satisfied employees 
produce good will. Unless your employees 
believe in their institution, you cannot ex- 
pect them to assist in securing new business, 
and new business is what we are after. If 
there is not team work somebody is to 
blame. There are officials who believe in 
ruling by the “big stick” method. True, 
results can be had that way, but is it the 
right way? A pick-handle on the back of 
a mule will get action — yes, with both hind 
feet. The wielder of the club is usually 
mad and the four-legged animal shows the 
same disposition. It is far better to use 
suggestion instead of command; interroga- 



Banking Staff 

tion instead of instruction. Satisfied em- 
ployees will help to get and make satisfied 
customers, and a satisfied customer is your 
best asset. 

Secrecy. The element of secrecy around 
your bank is negative; it tends to break 
down morale. There are essential things 
happening in your bank every day which 
your employees should know. Why must 
they be compelled to get it from the papers 
next day? It is indeed embarrassing to the 
information clerk, teller, or even certain 
officers, to have a customer come up to his 
desk or window and give him some positive 
information about his bank which he had 
never heard. Does such a thing happen in 
your bank? Where all business is open and 
above board, the employee has no reason to 
be skeptical or suspicious; furthermore, it 
is “human nature” for an employee to work 
twice as hard if he feels that he is taken 
into the confidence of his employer. 

Clearings. We are solving this problem in 
our institution by the use of a little daily 
paper, called “Ilnoitrust Clearings.” It is a 
simple little “one-pager,” intended for in- 
side circulation only. An editor-in-chief has 
been appointed, with associate editors rep- 
resenting each department of the bank. All 
general information, banking as well as 
personal, is collected daily and published 
by the aid of a mimeograph. This little 
daily is read with great interest and we 
feel that it is filling a long felt want. 

Columns. In addition to “Clearings,” we 
have a monthly house organ called “The 
Columns,” which is more elaborately edited, 
better dressed, and is generally circulated. 
Jhese two publications are very effective 
find are aiding greatly in the building of 
morale. 

Appreciation. Appreciation is far better 
than depreciation. A word of appreciation 
spoken when and where deserved is a good 
will builder, and the result of such treat- 
ment is whole-hearted cooperation. 

Credit. Give credit where credit is due* 
It should be the policy of the bank to ad- 
vertise promotions as freely as possible. 
Where such publicity and recognition are 
given it has a stimulating effect on others, 
arousing their ambitions to even greater 
efforts. 

Jealousy. Jealousy among the bank of- 
ficials and employees is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks — a stone in the road, as 
it were, to cooperation and success. It i& 
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a very difficult thing to deal with. It can 
be very greatly reduced by a thorough and 
systematic organization. An organization 
chart, setting forth positions and coordi- 
nated lines of authority and responsibility, 
helps to make possible organization effi- 
ciency. A man can serve well only when 
he knows to whom he is responsible, for 
what he is responsible, and the order and 
sequence of their importance. Delegate 
authority along with responsibility. A def- 
inite aim, objective purpose, clearly de- 
fined and lived into the hearts and minds of 
the members of a business family, consti- 
tutes the very fabric f the institution. 

Club Activities. Through the organization 
of a bank club, many very beneficial activ- 
ities for and in the interest of the employees 
can be satisfactorily handled. A club is a 
very humanizing medium. (Of course, I 
mean an organization of bank employees, 
and not the big stick.) 

Athletics. Athletics and recreation should 
be indulged in as generously as possible, 
both summer and winter. Such sports and 
entertainment are healthful, invigorating 
and inspiring. They help to build good 
fellowship, and good fellowship builds 
business. 

Welfare Work. Under this same organ- 
ization the welfare work of the employees 
may be handled. A committee should be in 
charge to look after the comforts and ac- 
commodations of all. Show a personal in- 
terest in your employees and they will 
show an interest in you. 

Education. The educational side should 
not be overlooked. An educational com- 
mittee, carefully selected from members of 
the club, can do a splendid service in the 
way of formulating and executing a series 
of lectures, or an educational course, fur- 
nishing means and methods through which 
employees can prepare themselves for bet- 
ter positions in the bank. 

Insurance. A great many banks through- 
out the country are adopting the group in- 
surance and pension fund systems, all for 
the benefit of the employees. These bene- 
fits will do much toward cementing that 
good will feeling among the entire bank 
organization. Little courtesies and accom- 
modations should be granted, for after all 
It’s the little things that count 

Company Store. Another very beneficial 
addition is a buying committee or a “com- 
pany store.” Through such an arrangement 
dollars can be saved to the employee, espe- 
cially during the present H. C. L. 

Cabinet Meetings. A close cooperation 
among departments is quite essential. One 
of the best methods for general discussions 
and the inter-changing of ideas is through 



an organization which we will call a “Cab- 
inet Meeting.” This cabinet meeting should 
be composed of all officers and heads of 
departments, meeting at least once a week. 
The ranking officer present should act as 
chairman, and a regularly elected secretary 
should record all matters discussed. A reg- 
ular program should be adhered to. A 
condensed financial report should be read 
by the secretary or cashier. Every depart- 
ment head should make a report of what he 
is doing and what he proposes to do in his 
department. General policies of the bank 
should be discussed, committees appointed 
to investigate and report back. I am con- 
strained to mention this particular feature 
because upon investigation I find a great 
many banks do not enjoy that close re- 
lationship among departments. 

Departmentals. Each department should 
have its own department meetings once a 
week, or as often as conditions indicate. 
Each member of the department should be 
permitted to make suggestions, and offer 
criticisms and the department manager 
should report such cabinet meeting informa- 
tion as will be of interest to the members 
of his department A general knowledge of 
what the bank is doing, and why, creates 
a better and closer cooperation. 

A Staircase Organization. Where a bank 
is so organized that each employee sees 
ahead of him a better position, more re- 
sponsibility, more money, he is going to aim 
for that goal. Let’s call it a “Staircase 
Organization.” Every step means advance- 
ment — a promotion, and that is what we are 
all looking for. 

Plants and Bouquets. A very “homey” 
effect can be created around the banking 
rooms by an array of potted plants, palms, 
ferns, and cut flowers in season. Such a 
display creates a pleasant atmosphere and 
causes favorable comments by employees as 
well as customers. Then, if back of the 
flower there is a smile and a friendly hand- 
shake, your setting is pretty nearly com- 
plete, — another form of humanizing your 
bank. 

Family Tree. In addition to the activi- 
ties of officers and employees which we have 
just been discussing, there is another very 
important body who should be thoroughly 
interested in “their bank,” and they should 
be “humanized” as far as it is possible. I^et 
us take down the “family tree,” dust it off 
and analyze its contents. Its contents con- 
sist of the stockholders of the bank, and the 
various departments in which they are cus- 
tomers. Have you had a look recently at 
your “family tree”? Perhaps you have not 
gone to the trouble to make up such a rec- 
ord. If not, do so at once. How many of 
your stockholders are actually doing busi- 
ness at “your bank” — “their bank”? If 
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they are not supporting it, why not? Whose 
fault is it? 

That Mr. Conner has proved his case 
will be admitted by every successful 
bank man. Complete cooperation is 



necessary to the success of a bank, as 
it is to any other business, and the rapid 
growth and splendid success of our 
financial institutions is largely due to 
a recognition of this fact. 



Helping the Housewife’s Budget 

What the Banker Can Do To Promote Home Economy 



r P HE budget movement is now well 
A under way in America. The Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Boston 
recently announced that an expert 
from the Savings Division of the First 
Federal Reserve District has been 
placed in the Summer Street banking- 
rooms to “advise and assist all persons 
seeking help in matters of domestic 
economy, personal budgets and saving 
income.’* 

The expert in the Boston bank has 
been placed there for an initial period 
of three months, but the results al- 
ready achieved indicate that he will 
become a permanent adjunct to the 
bank. At the end of the first week, 
many persons had called for consulta- 
tions and were given instruction in the 
matter of household budgets. Some of 
them returned for further instruction. 

The success of the movement in Bos- 
ton has led to the expectation that the 
example of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company will be widely followed 
throughout New England. It is in- 
tended that the work of the bank 
economic experts shall be of thorough- 
ly practical character. They will as- 
sist in preparing household budgets 
adapted to the special problems of 
each client, discover where the leak- 
ages are occurring and advises and sug- 
gest changes in expenditures. Where 
requested, it is expected they will be 
prepared to go to the home of the client 
in order to grasp the full details of 
the problem involved. 

The Boston War Savings Organiza- 



tion is preparing to begin classes to 
train bank clerks in this work. These 
trained employes will be utilized for 
the budget work by banks where con- 
ditions do not warrant the constant 
employment of an economic expert. 

“Budget” is still a somewhat strange 
word in America, but its meaning, in 
connection with the new movement, is 
very simple. The household or per- 
sonal budget means merely the applica- 
tion of common sense and order to the 
business of running a household on a 
certain income, living entirely within 
that income and saving a substantial 
part of it every day, week and month. 

It means determining how much it 
costs the family to live — how much for 
food, for rent, for fuel, for light and 
water, for clothing, for amusement and 
for every other item that requires an 
expenditure of money. It means the 
appropriation of an ample sum for 
each item, and using no more — prefer- 
ably less — for that item than appro- 
priated. And, above all, it means the 
setting aside of a certain sum out of 
every pay check or other money, in- 
come for savings and for investment 
in safe and sound securities such as 
War Savings Stamps and Treasury 
Savings Certificates. It naturally 
means the elimination of extravagance 
and of foolishness in the spending of 
money. 

The bank is unquestionably the in- 
stitution to direct and teach work in 
this direction, for the bank is the haven 
of individuals who are faced with 
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financial difficulties and is the place of 
interest to those who are desirous of 
saving and thus fortifying themselves, 
against want. 

The movement in New England grew 
out of the success of similar experi- 
ments in the Middle West. At the re- 
quest of the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department some time ago, 
the Society for Savings Bank in Cleve- 
land started household budget work. 
Every family the bank decided should 
know just what can be done on the 
amount of money that comes to that 
family, in wages, through investment or 
otherwise. And planned expenditure is 
declared to be the safe and sane way to 
determine that question. 

Miss Ruth Wardell of the home 
economics department of the Universi- 
ty of Iowa, who assisted the Cleve- 
land bank, has urged parents to start 
their children at ages as low as six 
or seven years on an allowance basis. 
Out of this the children are to be di- 
rected in the matter of buying the 
things they need and of keeping accu- 
rate account of their expenditures. She 
recommends that at first the youngsters 
be permitted to buy pencils, pens and 
minor school supplies. Then later, to 
buy school books and gradually train- 
ed up to the point where they must 
save enough out of their allowance to 
buy their own shoes. She advocates 
that the allowance should have a suf- 
ficient margin to teach the youngster 
the possibilities of saving and how to 
avoid extravagances. 

Insistence is placed bv economists 
upon the interest that must be taken 
by all members of the household in 
the budget system, and upon the im- 
portance of every member keeping a 
personal budget, if possible. No busi- 
ness man would think of running his 
affairs without taking a balance of the 
day’s receipts and disbursements, and 



accounting for every cent. The in- 
dividual can as easily keep account of 
his personal expenditures. 

The chief problem, however, is the 
division of the income for the house- 
hold expense. Mrs. Christine Freder- 
ick, an authority on household econom- 
ics, presents the following broad 
averages, even in view of present 
prices, on the per cent of income to 
be expended on various items: 

Rent — Not more than 25 per cent. 

Food — From 25 to 40 per cent. 

Clothing — From 15 to 20 per cent. 

Operating — From 6 to 18 per cent. 

Savings — From 2 to 15 per cent. 

Advancement — From 1 to 15 per 
cent. 

The one item that the exponent of 
thrift would have placed at the top 
of the list is, of course, savings. If 
a certain sum of money is set aside 
each day or week and religiously put 
into War Savings Stamps, the rest of 
the income may take care of itself. 
But planned expenditures may and 
probably will result in an opportunity 
for increased savings. 

The War Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department and the savings 
directors of the various federal reserve 
districts, are endeavoring to get banks 
everywhere in this country interested 
in teaching the budget system idea to 
their patrons. If the entire popula- 
tion lived according to a budget sys- 
tem, prices of commodities would very 
soon reach their proper level, it is as- 
serted, because waste and foolish ex- 
penditure would be eliminated. This, 
in turn, would tend to increase pro- 
duction of necessities and limit to the 
proper percentage the production of 
luxuries and those commodities which 
might be classed as useful but non- 
essential. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advert^, 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 

Watch for New Names and Other Changes 



A 

Adams. F. R., Will County National Bank. 
Joliet. 111. 

American National Bank. Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F\, assistant cashier. Old State Na- 
tional Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W„ Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville. Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment. National City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Baugher, E. M., president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank. Lansing, Mich. 

Bernhelm. E„ Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings. K., asst, advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J-, vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla 

Brown. G. W. C., assistant secretary. Tidewater 
Bank A Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown. R. A„ assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president. Penn National 
Bank. Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co.. Little Rock, Ark. 

C 

Con halm, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Cotton Belt Savings A Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Cox. Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfleld, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth. Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

D 

Davis. Clark B., asst, secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New York City. 

Delly. H. E., Tradesmen's National Bank. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Delson. Louis E.. publicity manager, Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 111. 

Dysart, W. R., cashier. First National Bank, 
Ripon, Wis. 

E 

Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank. Shelbyville. 111. 

Ekirch. A. A., secretary. North Side flflvings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth. F. W., vice-president, Hlbernlr Bank 
A Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 

F 

Finch. E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala* 

Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 486 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 



Q 

Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de^ 
partment, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York. 

Gehle, William A., Liberty National Bank, New 
York. 

Gebrken, George A., manager. New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust A Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, CaL 

Grimm, H. B., director. Dept, of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart. Ind. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 

H 

Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank. Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Higley, J. N., advertising department, First 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hlllyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hodglns, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust A Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager. State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr.. 
First National Bank In St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson, Paul L„ assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treaa, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo- 

Hutch ins, E. M., Seaboard National Bank, Nsw 
York. 

I 

Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 

J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager. Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica. N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Johnson, E. W.. Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H.. asst, cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Klttredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co., S*pokane, Wash. 

L 

Lanier, B. W., asst, treaa.. United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

M 

McCorkle,' Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co-, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager. Farm, 
era and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss A Co., 150 Broadway, New Tork 
City. 

Mead. Harold O., asst, cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department. Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mills, W. C.. New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co.. 60 Wall Street, New York. 

Monlteur des Interets Mate riels, 27 PI. do 
Louvain, Brussels. Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association. Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Nye, Frank T.. cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 

O 

Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, SYnlthtown Branch, N. Y. 



Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager. Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Pollock, Will Its, manager commercial service 
department. First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wle. 

Poole, John, president. Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and- Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty A Co.. 99 
Wall Street, New York City. 

R 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai. China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager. People’s 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rlltenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

8 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot. cashier. First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 

Scott Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond. Va. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co.. Boston, Mass. 



Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, 111. 

Smith. A. C., vice-president. City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith. Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

S taker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept.. Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E,, 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T„ publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk. 

Va. 

Y 

Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name. Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W 

Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president. Lake 
County Bank, Madison, S’. D. 

Wells, Geo. T„ assistant cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank. Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H„ treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier. Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, Jno. L., vice-president, Farmers A 
Merchants Bank, Greenville, 8. C. 

Winshlp, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Z 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park. III. 



NEW NAMES 

Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 

Ryland, Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. 

Williams, John L.. vice-president, Woodslde Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. C. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
we reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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SPECIAL SBANKERS SECTION 

MAGAZINE 




THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW ’YORK 

CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,080,000.00 

OFFICERS 

HARVEY D. GIBSON President 

DANIEL G. REID Vice President 

ALEXANDER V. OSTROM Vice President 

CHARLE8 W. RIEOKS Vice President 

ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr Vice President 

JOSEPH A. BOWER Vice President 

BENJAMIN E. SMYTHE Vice President 

JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr Vice President 

JOSEPH S. MAXWELL Vice President 

GEORGE MURNANB Vice President 

SIDNEY W. NOYES Vice President 

MAURICE F. BAYARD Vice President 

FREDERICK W. WALZ Cashier 

FREDERICK P. McGLYNN .... Assistant Cashier 

THEODORE C. HOVEY Assistant Cajhier 

LOUIS W. KNOWLES Assistant Cashier 

RAYMOND G. FORBES Assistant Cashier 

DANFORTH GARDOZO Assistant Cashier 

C. CARLTON KELLEY Assistant Cashier 

EDWARD J. WHALEN Assistant Cashier 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 

You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others : 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hibernia Bank Sc Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

We shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Main Banking Room from Entrance Hallway 



How an American Bank is Pushing 



Ahead in the 



I T WAS early recognized by those 
who were contemplating the carry- 
ing of American banking enterprise 
into foreign lands and who had given 
careful study and first-hand investiga- 
tion to the various phases of the prob- 
lem that there were certain conditions 
essential to the highest degree of suc- 
cess in the undertaking. 

First — That an American bank estab- 
lishing branches or affiliated institutions 
abroad should have adequate capital and 
be under the direction of men of estab- 
lished reputation in the banking world. 

Second — That the branches or af- 
filiated banks should have complete 
facilities for transacting business in 
accordance with the special require- 
ments of the several countries in which 
they were domiciled. 



Foreign Field 

The first of these essential condi- 
tions grew out of the necessity for hav- 
ing capital enough to give an American 
bank a respectable status compared 
with local banks or branches of other 
banks with large capital funds and to 
insure capacity and integrity in the 
management. The other conditions 
arose from the diversities in banking 
functions found in the respective lo- 
calities. These differences must not 
only be comprehended but they must 
be conformed to if an American bank 
in a foreign land is to reach its highest 
degree of usefulness. 

AN INSTITUTION THAT HAS MET THESE 
CONDITIONS 

It is believed that the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas has fully met the 
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conditions above set forth. It was or- 
ganized in August 1915, under the 
auspices of Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, J. & W. Seligman & Company, 
and the Guaranty Trust Company, all 
of New York. Its comprehensive sys- 
tem of affiliated banks throughout Latin 
America was founded for the purpose 
of fostering closer and more amicable 
trade relations between the Latin 
American countries and the United 
States. The Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, through its unexcelled facili- 
ties, acts .as a link for American mer- 
chants and manufacturers who are en- 
gaged in trade with Latin American 
Republics. It has a paid up capital 
and surplus of $10,000,000. 

Further opportunity for strengthen- 
ing the affiliations of the bank was af- 
forded by an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, which became effect- 
ive September 7, 1916, and in which 
member banks were permitted to invest 
in the stock of institutions such as the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas. 
Under this authority shares in the bank 
have been bought by the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, the Anglo- 
and London-Paris National Bank of 
San Francisco, the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, and finally the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York. By the 
amendment of the. Federal Reserve Act, 
institutions of the character of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, part 
of whose stock is owned by member 
banks, were placed under the super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The plan has been followed of having 
the affiliated banks of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas operate in one 
country only, thus constituting them 
essentially local banks though under 
joint American and local management. 
In this way each bank is able to render 
the maximum amount of local service 
and at the same time form in the re- 
spective countries desirable connections 
between the producers and importers 



and the trade and banking interests of 
the United States. 

By not carrying local checking ac- 
counts for firms in the United States 
and not using the foreign trade business 
that comes to it as a means of obtaining 
local deposits in the United States, 
other banks here have cleared their for- 
eign business through the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, in the countries 
in which it operates. However, its for- 
eign offices accept deposits, both time 
and demand, on most favorable terms. 

The functions and facilities of this 
bank comprise all branches of the bank- 
ing business with and in the countries 
in which it is represented. It solicits 
collections on these countries and will 
purchase or advance against satisfac- 
tory bills. It issues letters of credit 
for commercial transactions, handles 
payments by mail or cable and issues 
drafts on the countries in which it has 
direct representation. 

PROGRE88 OF THE BANK 

In studying the following concise 
survey of the progress made by the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas it 
must be remembered that most of the 
bank’s existence thus far has covered 
a period of war when banking and trade 
had to be conducted under many diffi- 
culties. 



NICARAGUA 

The first foreign bank the control of 
which was acquired by the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, was the National 
Bank of Nicaragua. This bank was 
incorporated by a prominent group of 
New York bankers with the idea of 
reforming the currency of Nicaragua 
and devising some method whereby it 
would no longer experience such vicis- 
situdes as it had heretofore encoun- 
tered. A new monetary unit, the gold 
cordoba, was created, of the exact 
weight and value of the American gold 
dollar, and the old currency was re- 
deemed at a fixed conversion rate of 
121 /? pesos to a cordoba, namelv, eight 
cents in the new cordoba currency for 
each peso of the old. After consider- 
able difficulty the old currency was re- 
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tired and with the exception of a slight 
flurry during the early days of the 
European war, the currency has been 
maintained at about parity. The Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua has a capital 
of $300,000. Its board of directors con- 
sists of representatives of the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas, the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and the State De- 
partment of the United States. The 
branches of this bank are in Managua, 
Bluefields, Leon and Granada. 

PERU 

The Banco Mercantil Americano del 
Peru established its head office at the 
capital, Lima, in September 1916, and 
since then branches have been opened 
in Arequipa, Chiclayo, Callao and Tru- 
jillo. It has gained a dominant posi- 
tion in the foreign exchange market 
and has become known as the most 
active dealer in exchange, both dollar 
and sterling, in Peru. Due to the com- 
mercial credits opened by the bank in 
the United States for its Peruvian cli- 
ents, it has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to American manufacturers in de- 
veloping their markets in Peru. 

VENEZUELA 

The Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Caracas was opened in October 1917, 
in the city of Caracas, and now has 
branches in La Guayra and Maracaibo, 
the latter branch having been opened 
last month. The branch in La Guayra 
has rendered valuable assistance to ex- 
porters of the United States in clearing 
merchandise and produce through the 
Custom House. 

COLOMBIA 

The Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Colombia, the head office of which is in 
Bogota, was organized in February 
1918. It now has branches in Cart- 
agena and Barranquilla, Colombia’s 
chief seaports, Medellin, the second 
largest city in the country, Manizales, 
an important coffee centre, Cali, the com- 
mercial center of the Cauca Valley, 
Honda and Girardot, two important 
river ports on the Magdalena River, 




Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
44 Pine Street, New York 



Armenia, Bucaramanga, and Cucuta. It 
is the only banking organization in that 
country having a complete chain of 
branches throughout the Republic, which 
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Officers’ Quarters on First Floor 




Working Quarters on First Floor 
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Second Floor Entrance Hall 



commercially has heretofore been split 
up into sections. It has introduced 
modern banking methods in cities where 
they were previously unknown and 
has opened credits direct to planters 
throughout the country and through 
the parent bank has been able, for the 
benefit of the planter, to handle crops 
direct from the farm to the consuming 
public. 



BRAZIL 

The American Mercantile Bank of 
Brazil, was organized in October, 1917, 
and shortly thereafter opened its first 
office at Para. Para is the principal 
shipping point for the exportation of 
rubber, the chief industry of the Ama- 
zon Valley. This office is assuming an 
important role in the financing of this 
product. A branch at Pernambuco, an- 
other important shipping centre, the 
exportations of which, however, are 
more diversified than Para’s, was open- 
ed in August, 1918. 



CUBA 

The Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Cuba w-as incorporated under the 
auspices of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, with a paid-up capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000. It commenced 
operations in Havana in January, 1919. 
In the short time this bank has been 
in existence it has made wonderful 
progress, and is already becoming an 
important factor in commercial and 
financial operations in Cuba. 



COSTA RICA 

The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas has just acquired controlling in- 
terest in the Banco Mercantil de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, which has a paid-up 
capital of approximately $700,000. 

HONDURAS AND AGENCIES 

In Honduras there is the Banco 
Atlantida, with offices at La Ceiba, 
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Executive Quarters Showing Lunettes over Doorways 
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Directors’ Room 



Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, Puerto 
Cortez, Tela and Amapala. There are 
also agencies in Ecuador, Salvador and 
Guatemala as well as in China, Japan 
and the Philippines. 

BRANCHES IN FRANCE AND SPAIN 

It has been the policy of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas to es- 
tablish separate banks in each South 
or Central American country in which 
it operates, under the direct control 
of the parent bank in New York. In 
Europe, however, there is no necessity 
for the establishment of separate or- 
ganizations, and a branch of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas was 
opened in Paris in December, 1916. 
Because of war conditions and restric- 
tions placed upon operations by the’ 
French Government, it was not possible 
for this branch to do much business 
during the period of the war. How- 
ever, it laid the lines for future busi- 
ness during this period with such suc- 
cess that its present quarters are to- 



tally inadequate to take care of its 
rapidly increasing post-bellum business. 
A branch of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas was opened about two 
years ago in Barcelona, and in Oc- 
tober of 1919 an additional branch at 
Madrid was established. The services 
of the Barcelona branch were offered 
to the Treasury Department and 
shortly afterward the bank was ap- 
pointed depositary for the United 
States Government in Spain. This was 
the first American bank established in 
that country. Spain, because of her 
neutrality during the period of the war, 
became very prosperous and this pros- 
perity has in some measure been reflect- 
ed in the rapid growth of the Barcelona 
branch. 



NEW ORLEAN8 BRANCH 



The New Orleans branch was open- 
ed in September, 1919. This branch 
will serve the foreign trade interests 
of the Mississippi Valiev and, as New 
Orleans is the principal southern port 
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Officers* Quarters. Showing Entrance to Directors’ Room 



through which trade with Central 
America and Cuba is cleared, the pros- 
pect for rapid development is very 
bright. 

UNIQUE CHARACTER OF THE BANK 

In some of its features the Mercan- 
tile Bank of the Americas is unique. The 
theory under which the bank works is 
to go right back to the planter himself 
and lend him money through a local 
bank established in his own country 
and, if he so desires, handle his prod- 
uct through the various channels until 
sold to the consumer. 

With the growing needs of the Amer- 
ican manufacturers for expanding their 
foreign trade, the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas feels confident that it 
and its affiliated institutions will be in 
a position to put the American exporter 
into closer touch with the actual buyer 
of the goods in Latin America than 
can be secured through any other sys- 
tem, and to that end the bank has built 
up an extensive organization in foreign 



countries. It has prepared its lines 
abroad so that when American export- 
ers and maufacturers are ready to sell 
their goods in foreign countries it will 
be in the strongest position to see that 
they are placed in touch with the right 
people. While the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas and its affiliations in no 
case have shipments of merchandise 
made for their own account they do 
everything short of that in order to 
bring buyer and seller together. 

In the New York office there is a 
staff of about 375 and including those 
employed in the foreign field the total 
number of people engaged in this en- 
terprise is over 2,000. 

THE BANKAS ENLARGED AND REMODELED 
QUARTERS 

Starting in modest quarters at 26 
Exchange Place, New York, removal 
was later made to 88 Pine Street, 
where the entire five story building was 
occupied. Shortly after, the quarters 
at 38 Pine Street proved totally inade- 
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Officers’ Conference Room on Second Floor 



quate to accommodate the increasing 
demand for space and the building next 
door at 44 Pine Street was rented un- 
der a long term lease. In order to give 
the bank quarters an appearance com- 
mensurate with the dimensions its busi- 
ness had already reached, it was de- 
cided to remodel the entire building of 
nine stories. The remodeling was 
supervised by Smalley & Myers, equip- 
ment specialists, in conjunction with 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, who are well- 
known contractors for financial houses. 

In general the interior decoration has 
followed the Spanish style. This is 
rather appropriate in view of the close 



relations existing between the bank and 
the Spanish-speaking countries. 

The first floor, where the main 
banking room is located, has a black 
and gold marble counter with a painted 
walnut counter screen in the Spanish 
style. This screen is unusual in view 
of the fact that it is the first time that 
anything of this nature has ever been 
used for banking purposes in New 
York. The floor is white Italian marble 
with black and gold marble inserts. 

The entrance hall has a Tinos 
marble base and floor borders, the cen- 
ter of the floor being white Italian 
marble to correspond with the main 
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banking room. The wainscoting is of 
Tavernelle Claire marble. The furni- 
ture is of walnut with wax finish. In 
the working space there are cork top 
desks. The floor and steps of the en- 
trance hallway are of Traicon stone 
and the wainscoting of Tavernelle 
Claire marble. Electric elevators are 
now being installed. 

The second floor, which is used by 
the executives, is also decorated in the 
Spanish style. The lunettes placed 
over the double doors are unusual, each 
one representing the coat-of-arms of a 
country where the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas operates. The chande- 
liers harmonize with the other fittings 
and are of iron with polychrome finish. 
On the west wall there are two map 
closets. Here also is a pneumatic tube 
system. The tubes are concealed in 
the center of a walnut file case. This 
pneumatic tube system is one of the un- 
usual features of the reconstruction 
work. It has an outlet on every floor 
with a distributing station in the base- 
ment and will undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable assistance in conveying mes- 
sages and memoranda. 

The directors' room, also on the 
second floor, has walnut wainscoting 
with a velvet panel between the top 
of the wainscoting and the lower side 
of the plastered cornice. The carved 



tables and chairs are in the Spanish 
style. The upholstery of the chairs is 
unusual, being of woven leather, which 
makes them very durable. In this 
room is located a grandfather’s clock 
which is electrically operated and 
which sends an electric impulse every 
minute to all the other clocks in the 
building. 

The second floor entrance hall has 
also a black and gold marble base, the 
floor border and the floor itself being 
of white Italian marble with two lines 
of mosaic. There are also three officers’ 
rooms on the second floor and a sten- 
ographic room. 

The third floor will also be used for 
officers’ quarters and conference rooms. 
It will follow the general plan of the 
second floor with respect to decorations 
and architectural treatment. 

The remaining floors of the building 
are devoted to the various departments 
and are not worthy of any particular 
mention with the exception of the fifth 
floor, which will probably be used by 
the library. There will also be various 
visitors’ rooms for the use of travellers 
from South America and elsewhere. 

The tenth floor will have large of- 
ficers’ retiring rooms. On this floor 
there will also be a club room and a 
kitchenette for the use of the employees. 



yj 



Equitable Trust Company Doubles 

Capital 



A T the recommendation of the 
trustees and with the approval 
of the stockholders, the Equita- 
ble Trust Company of New York has 
increased its capitalization from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000, effective 
January 1 , 1920. 

This company has shown a steady 
and consistent growth under the able 
direction of President Alvin W. Krech. 
The scope and activity of its various 



departments has been continually broad- 
ened and the facilities of the institu- 
tion increased to care for its rapidly 
growing number of patrons. 

In order to provide for the new cap- 
italization it is planned to issue 60,000 
new shares of capital stock and share- 
holders will have the right to subscribe 
for the new stock at $100 per share. 

At the current market price of the 
stock now outstanding, which is quoted 
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in the neighborhood of $500, the rights 
to subscribe for the new stock at $100 
per share are worth approximately $200 
per share. 

The Equitable Trust Company be- 
came a member of the Federal Reserve 
System in October, 1917. At that time 
the company’s capital was $6,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits were $13,- 
000,000 and the total deposits were 
about $190,000,000. 

In September, 1918, the Company 
opened large and commodious offices in 
the great up-town financial section at 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street. 
These offices have proved a great con- 
venience to the many up-town clients 
of the company. 

THE BOND AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 

The bond department of the institu- 
tion during the past four years has 
grown from a small department em- 
ploying a few people to one of the most 
important bond organizations in Wall 
Street. This department’s quarters now 
occupy the entire fifth floor of the in- 
stitution. 




Photo : Co operative 



ALVIN W. KRECH] ? 
President Equitab/e Trust Company of New York 




Bond Department Equitable Trust Company, New York 
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Great credit is due George L. Le- 
Blanc, vice-president of the company, 
for the remarkable growth of the 
Equitable Trust Company's foreign de- 
partment. Mr. Le Blanc became asso- 
ciated with the company on April 1, 
1914. At that time the foreign de- 
partment of the institution was com- 
paratively small. At the present time 
this department occupies two complete 
floors in the main office of the com- 



pany and its personnel numbers about 
225 employees. 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York will, after this new increase 
in stock, have a capitalization of 
$12,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of over $14,000,000 and deposits 
in excess of $285,000,000. 

This company ranks among the very 
first institutions of its class in the coun- 
try in size and in quality of service. 




Textile Banking Company, Inc., in 
Attractive Quarters 



T HE OFFICES of the Textile 
Banking Company, Incorporat- 
ed, at 50 Union Square, 4th 
Avenue and 17th Street, in the heart 
of New York’s textile district, were 
opened for business September 1, 1919. 
The arrangement of the quarters is 
extremely businesslike; but at the same 
time, the “homey” air has brought about 
much favorable comment from custom- 
ers. 

The tonal harmony of the color 
scheme is admirable. The walls are 
panelled to a height of about seven- 
and-one-half feet with American wal- 
nut, and above that point are finished 
in Caen stone, which is a light, 
cream-colored limestone, chiefly from 
Caen, Normandy, and which is much 
used in many English churches. The 
screens dividing the several depart- 
ments are panelled in American wal- 
nut, with the necessary sections of 
glazed glass, and sections of bronze 
grilles. The floors of the executive 
offices are covered with rugs of rich 
brown Axminster, and the outer of- 
fice is covered with a soft brown lino- 
leum. 

The general scheme of lighting is 
semi-indirect, with classic bronze and 
alabaster fixtures. The individual 
lighting fixtures for the desks are ar- 



ranged to harmonize with the general 
scheme of the room. 

The desks are specially-designed, 
and made of American walnut, of the 
William-and-Mary Period, wax-finish- 
ed in a rich brown tone, with Spanish 
leather used as a covering for the tops, 
as well as for the upholstery of the 
chairs. The drawer fronts, panels 
and rims of the desks are of Burl wal- 
nut. The desk lights, ink stands, and 
fittings are in cast bronze, specially 
designed. The desk sets 3 consisting of 
memo pads, letter trays, calendar 
stands, etc., are designed in harmony 
with the furniture, and are made of 
American walnut, inlaid with Burl wal- 
nut. 

The ground floor houses the execu- 
tive and credit offices, and covers ap- 
proximately 5,500 square feet; the 
bookkeeping and clerical forces are lo- 
cated on the mezzanine balcony, which 
has about 1,500 square feet. The com- 
pany has the basement also — area about 
9,000 square feet. The lease extends 
over a period of years. 

Charles E. Birge was the architect; 
and the construction was supervised by 
James V. MacDonald, of Ranald H. 
MacDonald & Co. 

The Textile Banking Company, which 
was inaugurated last June by the Guar- 
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anty Trust Company of New York, and 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York, represents what is probably the 
first definite step toward specialized in- 
dustrial banking in the United States. 

The recent growth of the American 
textile industry in all its branches, cot- 
ton, silk, wool, and so on, and the 
steady expansion of the industry, both 
in domestic and foreign business, have 



The substantial success of the com- 
pany to date is the most convincing an- 
swer that can be riven as to the reason 
for its inauguration. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Textile Banking Company, textile in- 
terests were accustomed to finance 
their requirements either through Com- 
mission merchants, located in the Worth 
Street, or “downtown'* dry goods dis- 




Textile Banking Company, Inc., New York 



brought into relief the necessity for 
and manifold advantages of a more in- 
timate relationship between manufact- 
urers, selling agents, converters and 
other interests in the industry, and 
their bankers. The existent need of 
adequate and sustained banking capital 
for interests in the textile field is very 
clear, not alone for the financing of the 
current operations of those interests, 
but also for furnishing the required op- 
portunity for such growth as the in- 
creasing volume of their business de- 
mands. 

6 



trict, in New York, who also act as 
selling agents and general advisers, as 
well as bankers, and who, not infre- 
quently, hold a part ownership in the 
mills which they represent; or through 
out-and-out “factors", so-called, lo- 
cated in the Fourth Avenue, or “up- 
town" dry goods district, of New York, 
who function exclusively as commercial 
bankers, with some restrictions. The 
entrance of the Textile Banking Com- 
pany into the field not only provides 
a wider scheme of financial facilities 
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Directors’ Room, Textile Banking Company, Inc., New York 
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to all the elements in the textile indus- 
try, but it also provides a strictly high- 
class banking organization, with un- 
doubted resources and backing. 

The Company confines itself to bank- 
ing operations such as are now per- 
formed by the “ factors,” or commer- 
cial bankers, and in addition renders 
other valuable and far-reaching ser- 



vices, particularly in the financing of 
raw material and merchandise require- 
ments. The Company’s charter em- 
powers it, for instance, to afford finan- 
cial facilities to concerns with which a 
factoring arrangement is not in force, 
by aiding them in the purchasing of 
raw material, or in the carrying of their 
inventory. 



Bringing Thrift to the Logging Camp 



the many plans for teaching the 
lesson of thrift and increased pro- 
duction one of the most interesting is 
that inaugurated by the Seattle National 
Bank among the logging camps in the 
territory bounded by British Columbia, 
the Cascade Mountains, Oregon and the 
ocean. 

The campaign is carried on by means 
of posters, one of which is reproduced 
herewith, and a series of five folders — 
“Wealth,” “Distance No Obstacle to 
Saving,” “Independence,” “Sparsom- 
melig” (the Norse word for thrift), 
and a form of budget. 

One important feature of the folders 
is a form designed to induce the holder 
to put down in black and white what he 
does with the wages of one pay day. 

J. H. Miner, manager of the Bank’s 
Department of Public Relations, in col- 
laboration with the Izzard Company, a 
Seattle advertising agency, conceived 
and planned the campaign to reach log- 
gers, who are not accessible to the 
ordinary media of bank advertising. 

The name of the Seattle National 
Bank appears only in a modest way, 
and the logger is admonished to take 
up with any bank the opening of an 
account. The purpose of the bank, as 
expressed in the broadside, is to aid in 
inducing thrift among workers for the 
good of the entire community. It is 
believed that good will resulting to the 
bank from this effort will be a recom- 
pense for the expenditure. Because 
logging camp workers are scattered 



widely in camps tributary to a number 
of cities, it is particularly desirable that 
they should use different banks for their 
accounts. 




The Seattle National Bank is spreading thrift in 
the lumber camps by means of posters like 
the above 



The posters are being put up in com- 
missaries, dining-halls, bunk-houses, 
recreation-rooms, and other places 
where the men gather in the camps, by 
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“Long Jack” Ward, who has been doing 
welfare work in the camps of the ter- 
ritory for thirty years. He believes so 
strongly in the campaign as a force for 
good that he volunteered to do this and 
to distribute the folders, making a 
thrift talk at each camp. 



The broadside is being sent to the 
operators of logging camps, and to 
heads of other industries. It is likely 
that the same campaign will be used in 
other industries, with a change of pos- 
ters so as to make a more direct appeal 
to other classes of workers. 



Book Reviews 



Trust Companies of the United 
States. Compiled and published by 
the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York. 

The 1919 edition of this useful book 
contains statements of conditions of the 
trust companies erf the country on June 
30, 1919, together w'ith names of offi- 
cers and directors, stock quotations, 
dividend rates and other statistics, all 
conveniently arranged for reference. 

It is shown that on the date above 
named the trust companies of the United 
States had total resources of $11,150,- 
446,000, a gain of $1,769,560,000. or 
18.8 per cent, over the previous year. 



The China Year Book 1919. By H. F. 
Montague Bell and H. G. W. Wood- 
head, M.J.I. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. 

This book is a very complete and use- 
ful compendium of information on every 
phase of Chinese life and history. It 
covers such topics as the following: 
Geography ; Climate ; People and 
Language ; Products ; Commerce ; Trade 
Statistics ; Communications ; Govern- 
ment; Finance; Religion; Foreigners in 
China?; Who’s Who. 

This book should prove valuable to 
students of Chinese institutions and to 
business men interested in Oriental 
trade possibilities. 

m 

The Vest Pocket Lawyer — Second 
edition improved and enlarged. Flynn 
Publishing Company, Chicago, 111. 

This book is, in convenient size, a 
compilation of the law which the aver- 



age business man should know. It is 
written in non-technical language and is 
carefully indexed so that reference to 
a given subject may be quickly made. 
It also shows how to draw up the more 
common legal forms. The Vest Pocket 
Lawyer should prove of real service as 
a time and money saver. 

PS 

Developing Executive Ability. By 

E. B. Gowin, Assistant Professor of 

Commerce New York University. 

Ronald Press Company, New York. 

This book should prove both a help 
and an inspiration to the young execu- 
tive who is ambitious to make himself 
a bigger man for his job. It points 
out to him his opportunity and shows 
him how to develop and prepare him- 
self for broader activities and bigger 
responsibilities. 

The book handles instructively and 
fully such subjects as personal finance, 
personal diagnosis, cooperation, intel- 
lectual preparation, etc. 

Pi 



Inflation. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd., London. 



This book covers the important sub- 
ject of war time inflation in Great Brit- 
ain. It is divided into the following 
four chapter headings: 

The Abandonment of the Gold Stand- 
ard During the War. 

The Inflation Consequent on the 
Abandonment of the Gold Standard 
During the War. 

The Burden of High Prices. 
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The Burden of Public Debt and of 
Taxation for Interest. 

The Return to the Gold Standard. 

In conclusion the author states: 
“Under present conditions, the most 
important task is to provide for the re- 
duction of the volume of money, and 
the great requisite for the task is moral 
courage. In banking very often the 
test of moral courage is a rise in the 
rate of interest. No methods of defla- 
tion can be effective which does not 
make some people — and indeed a good 
many people — uncomfortable. The do- 
nations for doing nothing and the jobs 
invented for doing worse than nothing 
must be shut down. Probably one or 
two millions of people will be made to 
feel very uncomfortable. But the real 
working classes ought not to feel dis- 



comfort from the change. On the con- 
trary, as I have already tried to show, 
they stand to benefit by falling prices 
more than by rising money wages. 

“Until we are prepared to face 
trouble and difficulty in retracing our 
steps we shall go on wandering so much 
farther from the right way.” 

m 

Siberia To-Day. By Capt. Frederick 
F. Moore, U.S.A. D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. 

This book is a collection of impres- 
sions of modern Siberia as seen by the 
author who was an American intelli- 
gence officer with the American Forces 
in Siberia. The book is well illustrated 
by photographs taken by Capt. Donald 
Thompson, the noted war photographer. 
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A reproduction of one of the nine panels which won third award for The Cleveland Trust Company 
at the Advertising Exhibit of the F. A. A. in New Orleans. 

This panel shows several sets of window displays. These displays are changed weekly and placed in 
rotation at branch offices. Each display consists of three pieces— a center piece 30-in. x 36-in. and two 
side pieees each 15-in. x 30-in. 

All window displays are largely illustrative, a minimum of copy being used. The color combinations 
are “ attention compelling.” 

The center piece is sometimes a cut-out. sometimes not— depending on the message and the effect 
sought. Each display carries only one selling idea. 

The small insert at the bottom shows a display in the window of one of the company’s branch offices. 
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Review of the Month 

Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 



G REAT activity in retail trade, strong 
demand for goods and consequently 
large volume of buying orders at 
manufacturing plants, high and rising prices 
throughout the country, and full employ- 
ment of labor at unprecedented wages, ex- 
cept in those cases where employment has 
been rendered unsteady or insecure as the 
result of strikes or labor disturbances, are 
the principal factors reported by Federal 
Reserve Agents from their several districts. 
General anxiety concerning the continued 
advance in prices is exhibited, while unfa- 
vorable foreign exchange rates are regarded 
as likely to bring about a redaction in 
exports which may necessitate some read- 
justment of domestic industry. Labor dis- 
turbances during the month of December 
have on the whole been less severe than in 
November, both the steel and coal strikes 
teaching a practical conclusion followed by 
resumption of work. 

In practically all districts primary empha- 
sis is placed on the general distribution of 
purchasing power and the freedom with 
which recipients of wages and salaries are 
expending their means in the purchase of 
goods. District No. 1 reports that “the year 
closes with New England industries stimu- 
lated by post-war conditions to a degree of 
peace-time activity unparalleled in the eco- 
nomic history of this section.” In District 
No. 2 high prices and active trade exist, 
and both manufacturers and distributors of 
dry goods, textiles, hardware, footwear and 
similar merchandise “are sold up ahead as 
far as they will take orders.” Credits have 
been shortened and production is far short 
of demand, but cautious manufacturers are 
disinclined to commit themselves far in ad- 
vance. Banking expansion has been some- 
what stayed. In District No. 3 it is stated 
that “the enormous demand for commodi- 
ties of all kinds has been far from satis- 
fied. Unsatisfied demand is reflected in 
higher prices.” District No. 4 takes the 
view that “with no thought of price, with 
little provision for the future, our people 
almost without exception are demanding 
goods, especially luxuries. * * * The 

signing of the armistice was apparently 
the signal for an outburst of the buy- 
ing fever which has not yet reached its 
height.” In District No. 5 high prices for 
crops have furnished a stimulant to trade 
from which no considerable reaction is yet 



apparent. Demand at manufacturing estab- 
lishments is unabated. 

District No. 6 speaks of “remarkable com- 
mercial activity and expansion,” and asserts 
that “the volume of holiday trade generally 
during the month appears to be greater 
than has ever been experienced.” The Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent at Atlanta, however, re- 
marks that in some cases business is about 
stable in the volume of goods, although “in 
money there has been quite an increase in 
the business done.” From District No. 7 
it is reported that “business is good,” the 
demand for bank accommodations has con- 
tinued heavy and business has rapidly 
“picked up the slack caused by the coal 
shortage and fuel conservation restrictions." 
In District No. 8 collections are good and 
business is large, labor difficulties are less 
than heretofore, but “high prices are exert- 
ing a restraining influence on buying,” al- 
though even where the volume of merchan- 
dise is smaller, the value of the transac- 
tions is larger than last year. In Distrct 
No. 9 “manufacturing enterprises are very 
active,” demand is strong, there is a short- 
age of skilled labor in industrial center® *’ 
but retail reports from outlying districts 
show some slowing up in merchandise sales 
and a tendency on the part of the buyers to 
hesitate because of high prices.” In District 
No. 10 there is “an extraordinary volume 
of trade running through the fall months 
and reaching its highest peak about Thanks- 
giving.” Merchants’ stocks are low “and the 
holiday season has been attended by great 
buying activity and considerable extrava- 
gance.” In District No. 11 “every line of 
trade and finance now reflects the year’s 
peak position in trade balances and for 
the first time in many months the district 
finds itself not only with ample funds for 
its own use but with a healthy surplus which 
it can lend.” In District No. 12, except 
for seasonal unemployment, “Labor is fully 
employed,” no strikes of consequence are in 
progress, domestic commerce continues ac- 
tive, and real estate sales are very large. 

From sundry of the districts it is noted 
that the growth of business is far more 
noticeable in terms of dollars than in units 
of production, while, as just indicated, 
there are some in which very high prices 
are already beginning to produce a cur- 
tailment of buying power. This appears 
to be more largely true in the country 
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and outlying districts than in the cities. 
The banking situation is spoken of as re- 
flecting the high prices of goods in the 
form of larger demand for accommodation. 
Increase in the cost of living is referred 
to as an unquestionable menace and in some 
districts it is reported that retailers them- 
selves recognize this fact. The “work and 
save” program is reported by some to be 
considered hackneyed or obsolete. High 
wages are resulting chiefly in a reduction 
of labor time. According to one report, 
“much of our skilled labor works only suffi- 
cient days during the month to keep going. 
The effect of excessive wages has been that 
of destroying regular standards of living 
and the recognized basis of prices.” 

In districts whose products are predomi- 
nantly agricultural, the usual midwinter in- 
termission of activity has set in. In the 
grain-growing regions early snowfall and se- 
vere cold weather has done harm, particu- 
larly to the live stock prospects. On the 
Pacific Coast unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions during the early planting season re- 
tarded the sowing of wheat so that in 
Washington the acreage of winter wheat 
will be only 60 to 70 per cent, and that 
of Oregon 90 to 93 per cent, of normal. 
However, in the dry-farming sections of 
Utah and southern Idaho there has been 
much larger sowing of fall grain than in 
1918. In the cotton States the crop has 
been relatively small and the yield per 
acre low, but prices have been at a record 
level. Wheat sowings in Tennessee are about 
60 per cent, of last year’s and in other 
Southern States early rains have prevented 
plowing for wheat from obtaining its full 
scope. In District No. 4 and especially in 
Ohio, winter wheat seeding is reported very 
late, while the very late seeding naturally 
went into the winter with practically no 
growth and a doubtful ultimate result Fod- 
der is reported to have been severely dam- 
aged. District No. 5 reports that the sea- 
» son now drawing to a close has been a fair 
one for the harvesting of crops. Cotton 
has been more closely picked than last year 
and the demand for tools, horses, mules and 
fertilizers indicates extensive preparation for 
next year’s crops. Some cotton is still be- 
ing held, but the crop generally appears 
to have been rapidly picked, ginned and 
sold. 

Receipts of cattle at fifteen primary mar- 
kets during November were 2,046,664 head, 
corresponding to an index number of 203, 
as compared with 2,317,487 head during Oc- 
tober and 2,053,359 head during November 
1918, the respective index numbers being 



230 and 204. The receipts of sheep are 
slightly in excess of those during November 
1918, being 1,743,189, as compared with 
1,677,537 last year, and 2,405,511 during Oc- 
tober 1919, the respective index numbers be- 
ing 128, 123 and 176. Receipts of hogs, how- 
ever, are considerably less than at the same 
time last year, showing a decline from 
3,431,782 head, corresponding to an index 
number of 156 during November 1918, to 
2,715,955 head, corresponding to an index 
number of 124 during November of this 
year, as compared with 2,160,079, corre- 
sponding to an index number of 98 during 
October. From Kansas City it is reported 
that November receipts of cattle and sheep 
at „the six markets of that district were 
15 and 36 per cent., respectively, below the 
October record, while receipts of hogs were 
13 per cent, larger than in October. Re- 
ports at the middle of December indicated 
more liberal supplies of cattle and sheep, 
but largely reduced supplies of hogs as com- 
pared with the marketing for the same 
period last year. Hogs marketed in Novem- 
ber showed an increased weight as com- 
pared with November 1918, while December 
has brought still further reduction in the 
prices of hogs. Cattle prices have also de- 
clined since the October report. The sale 
of the War Department’s entire surplus of 
frozen beef is not expected to affect the 
market very materially. 

Grain shipments are reported unusually 
slow, partly owing to coal shortage and 
consequent reduction of warehouse accom- 
modations. For the period from December 
1 to December 18 it was reported from the 
Minneapolis district that a severe shortage 
of cars has existed and that there has 
been the utmost difficulty in securing cars 
for the shipment of stock and farm products. 
Country elevators are full of grain and 
all movements of loaded cars are slow. On 
the Pacific Coast farmers are holding spring 
seed wheat in anticipation of having to re- 
seed. Winter feeding of live-stock on the 
Pacific Coast has begun much earlier than 
was expected, but in spite of this there 
was a heavy demand for cattle for feeding 
and the stock yards report the quality of- 
fered superior to that of a year ago. It is 
reported from Chicago that although the 
average price of live hogs in November was 
only $14.20 as compared with $17.70 a year 
previous, the average price for December 
is considerably lower. A large amount of 
paper is said to be offered by cattle loan 
companies in consequence of the heavy 
movement of cattle from the drought sec- 
tions of Montana, Wyoming and Kansas to- 
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F ROM the time when the street lights of 
Broadway were turned out on moonlight 
nights, because it was felt that the moon 
rave sufficient street illumination, the name of the 
Chemical Bank has been linked with the highest 
purposes and principles of banking. 

Founded by men who regarded banking as a 
public trust, to be conducted in accordance with 
the strictest codes of personal honor and integrity, 
these principles are as much a part of this insti- 
tution to-day as its corner stone is. 

Upon its record of nearly a century of steadfast 
adherence to soundness of methods and organiza- 
tion, the Chemical National Bank invites the 
consideration of those desiring banking facilities. 
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ward the southwest for grazing grounds. 

Coal production has felt the effect of the 
strike and has accordingly been low in the 
bituminous field. The production during 
November was 20,303,000 tons, corresponding 
to an index number of 55, as compared with 
54,579,000 tons, corresponding to an index 
number of 147 during October and 43,895,000 
tons, corresponding to an index number of 
118 during November 1918. The production 
of anthracite coal, however, has been well 
maintained, shipments during November be- 
ing 5,971,671 tons, as compared with 6,560,150 
tons during October and 5,276,659 tons dur- 
ing November 1918, the respective index 
numbers being 106, 117 and 94. In the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania fields the bituminous 
strike seriously curtailed output. Mines 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad pro- 
duced at 46 per cent, of capacity, those 
served by the New York Central at 8 per 
cent., and those served by the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh at 21 per cent, of 
capacity. The Federal Reserve Agent at 
Philadelphia predicts that the total pro- 
duction of bituminous coal for 1919 may 
be 150,000,000 tons less than in 1918. Anthra- 
cite coal production has been fairly satis- 
factory, although not quite up to the level 



of last year. In the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District resumption of work by the 
miners has relieved what might have been 
a serious situation, but the supply of cars 
still seems inadequate to move coal freely 
to the points where it is needed. The pro- 
duction of coke in the Fourth District has 
also been curtailed by reason of the miners’ 
strike. One phase of the coal strike which 
has received much attention has been its 
possible effect upon other industries. On 
this subject the Federal Reserve Agent at 
Philadelphia remarks that “the effect on the 
industries of this district has not been very 
marked, although some mills and factories 
have been compelled to close down.” In 
Cleveland it is stated that the restriction 
on fuel supplies necessitated a sharp cut 
in the production of steel, although a critical 
stage had only barely been reached when 
the coal strike was terminated. 

Petroleum conditions, as reported from 
the Kansas City district, indicate the com- 
pletion of 963 wells, a decline of 76 wells 
as compared with the October record. The 
total daily new production from the Novem- 
ber completions was 69,131 barrels. Great 
activity in the effort to speed up production 
has occurred. An advance of 25 cents a 
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barrel on crude oil has given a new impetus. 

The iron and steel industry has been 
obliged to face severe operating problems 
and trade and market conditions have ac- 
cordingly been subordinated for the time 
being. Toward the end of the coal strike 
fuel curtailments had been ordered which 
would have necessitated a very material re- 
duction in steel output. In fact, during the 
early days of December many blast furnaces 
were obliged to bank and a number of steel 
works were also closed. Loss of output has 
accordingly been suffered by the industry 
during December, the situation being cumu- 
lative as a result of the coal strike and the 
steel disturbance. It is estimated that the 
loss of production during the past three 
months as compared with the rate of activity 
prevailing October 1, has been from 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 tons in iron and steel. In the 
Atlanta district, however, although the in- 
dustry was handicapped by the coal strike, 
there has been heavy demand for pig iron, 
and steel mills, while suffering from the 
coal strike, have been actively employed. 
They now have enough unfilled orders on 
hand to keep them operating at full capacity 
for many months to come. In Philadelphia 
pig iron is in strongest demand since the 
signing of the armistice, and steel products 
of all kinds are in heavy demand. Produc- 
tion during November was 2 , 392,350 tons as 
compared with 1,863,558 tons during Oc- 
tober, the respective index numbers being 
103 and 80. The unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the 
close of November were the highest for any 
month during the present year, being 7,128,- 
330 tons, corresponding to an index number 
of 135, as compared with 6,472,668 tons at 
the close of October, corresponding to an 
index number of 123. The high costs of 
production now prevailing are proving a 
serious problem to steel producers and one 
large manufacturer in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict has closed his order books until defi- 
nite costs can be ascertained. Raw ma- 
terials are advancing, while fuel and trans- 
portation charges show possibilities of fol- 
lowing in the same direction. Meanwhile, 
the demand for steel is strong in all lines, 
various railroads placing tonnages for 1920 
delivery. Orders placed or under negotia- 
tions in the Fourth District run from 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 tons. 

In general manufacturing activity is very 
great. Shoe manufacturers in the Philadel- 
phia district are now operating with suffi- 
cient orders ahead to last until spring, but 
it is noted that high prices have to some 
extent tended to check purchasing. In St. 
Louis the manufacturing of boots and shoes 



is steady and larger orders are in hand 
for future delivery than ever before. Leather 
is reported to continue to decline in value, 
being particularly marked in lower grades. 
Tanners are reported to be cautious in the 
replenishment of stocks of hides which have 
likewise shown a decrease in price. 

In shoe manufacturing and leather New 
England tanners are inclined to be cautious. 
Materials for women’s fine shoes are still 
rising in price. No early reduction in 
the cost of footwear is foreseen, but the pub- 
lic is beginning to show a more conservative 
attitude as to purchasing. 

Clothing manufacturers report very large 
* orders, future demand exceeding normal, 
while November business was about on a 
par with the corresponding month a year 
ago. Manufacturers of woolens in the Third 
District have not kept up with demand 
and values are extremely high. 

At the New England wool sales during 
the past month the demands for fine grades 
continued and far western wools are being 
purchased in advance of harvesting. Manu- 
facturers are sold out for months ahead 
at high prices, chiefly for an output of fine 
fabrics, but there are hopeful indications 
for an increasing demand for wools of a 
lower grade. 

In silk goods demand is unprecedented 
and prices are the highest ever received. 
Raw materials can be obtained in fair vol- 
ume and with reasonable ease, but only 
at very high prices. 

In New England manufacturers of fine 
cotton fabrics have not yet developed a 
policy with respect to taking on business, 
but many have sold practically their entire 
anticipated output for the first quarter of 
1920, and others have engaged their product 
as far as August and September. The de- 
mand for goods continues high and strong. 

In cottons the high price of the raw 
material has had a bad effect while un- 
satisfactory shipping conditions have added 
to the difficulties of producers. There has 
been an active call for all kinds of cotton 
goods both for domestic and export trade, 
while prices have been steadily on the in- 
crease. There are practically no stocks on 
hand at the mills. Manufacturers are con- 
cerned over the future and merchants are 
urged not to carry more goods than are ab- 
solutely necessary. The attitude of the con- 
sumer toward higher prices on spring goods 
is considered likely to be an important fac- 
tor. The wholesale and jobbing trade is 
considerably confused, some dealers report- 
ing very large increases running as high 
as 200 per cent., as compared with last 
year, while others report decreases up to 
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Where Service Counts — 

Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experi- 
ence in handling accounts of banks and bankers, corporations, 
firms and individuals throughout the United States. 

It is the kind of service that gives personal, individual atten- 
tion to every account— large or small— and will satisfy every par- 
ticular requirement and financial need that your business may 
demand. 

We offer you this distinctly personalized financial service 
and the complete facilities of our well equipped departments, 
with the assurance that any business entrusted to our care, will 
be handled with accuracy, promptness and unfailing courtesy 
at all times. 

The Seaboard National Bank 

of the City of New York 

Resources more than $80,000,000 

Deposits . 71,000,000 



33 per cent. It would seem that some re- 
tailers in anticipation of higher prices have 
been buying ahead. 

The housing situation is reaching a critic- 
al stage which may result in largely stimu- 
lating building operations. In the middle 
west, particularly in industrial centers, the 
shortage is said to be acute. Rents have 
advanced very greatly in view of the stand- 
still of building operations and the increases 
of city populations which have called for 
much more extensive accommodation. In 
Chicago thus far building permits have 
been granted amounting to about $90,000,- 
000, but it is estimated that from four to 
ten years will be required to overcome the 
deficiency in housing accommodation. In 
Detroit rentals have increased about 8 5 
per cent., since the beginning of the war, 
and the shortage of houses is more 
serious than a year ago. In South Bend, 
Indiana, the shortage is exceptionally acute 
and the same is true at many important 
industrial points throughout the middle west 
and in the northwest. The same situation 
exists in many other parts of the count ry. 
in fact, so widely as to be all but univer- 
sal, although in varying degrees. As a re- 
sult of it an increase in building has al- 
ready set in and in St. Louis the permits 



granted during the past month have been 
much larger than those of the preceding 
month or the corresponding month last year. 
The same is true of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, while on the Pacific Coast 
building construction is very active. In 
New York building contracts fell off 
$2,585,000 in November as compared with 
the preceding month. This was a decrease 
of about five per cent. Contract awards, 
however, normally show much larger decline 
at this season. The total volume of build- 
ing in New York is very much above nor- 
mal in cost and somewhat above normal in 
floor space. Residential building continues 
on a large scale. The continued rise in 
the prices of building materials has not yet 
reduced the extent of building operations 
below normal. 

The Atlanta district reports that condi- 
tions during the past month have been fa- 
vorable to the production of naval stores 
and that receipts have accordingly been 
well maintained. Prices have been stable 
and the prospects are that they will go 
no lower this season. Domestic demand is 
very large and labor conditions are not 
unsatisfactory. 

The development of real estate specula- 
tion rnnupw 4 ^! upon in many Federal Re- 
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serve Districts in November appears to have 
reached another stage in some quarters at 
least The Federal Reserve Agent at Chi- 
cago notes that an encouraging feature of 
the situation is the fact that the rise in 
the price of land has received a decided 
check, while in some cities prices have de- 
clined twenty-five per cent as compared with 
a few months ago. On the Pacific Coast, 
however, there is still a tendency to pur- 
chase farm lands at high prices for the 
purpose of reselling. 

As already noted, a serious view is taken 
of the advance in prices. The index num- 
ber of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
an advance from 223 during October to 230 
during November, which is the highest level 
yet reached. The increase is found in the 
index numbers for each of the principal 
groups, consumers’ goods showing an in T 
crease from 220 during October to 226 dur- 
ing November, producers’ goods from 211 to 
216, and consumers’ goods from 228 to 236. 
The increase in the index number for the 
group of raw materials is due largely to the 
increase in the prices of farm products, 
the index number for which group increased 
from 254 in October to 275 in November, 
while the index number for the forest prod- 
ucts group likewise increased from 224 in 
October to 239 in November. That for the 
animal products group remains constant at 
212 and that for the group of mineral 
products shows a decrease from 184 to 183. 
In Great Britain, Sauerbeck’s index number 
shows an advance from 224.3 to 231.0. 

The month of December shows some abate- 
ment of labor unrest and disturbances w’hich 
had greatly reduced production during the 
preceding month. The termination of the 
coal strike and the cessation of activity 
in the steel strike as well as the increase 
in the number of men employed in those 
industries has greatly reduced the figures 
representing unemployment. From many 
districts it is reported that the chief diffi- 
culty does not lie in systematic strikes but 
in indisposition to increase production or 
to keep steadily at work. The reduced out- 
put as a result of very short hours or sus- 
pension of work a given number of days 
each week, has proved to be a national prob- 
lem. The disposition of labor to pursue such 
a policy is ascribed by many to high wages 
and the desire to employ the increased pur- 
chasing power thus obtained in the purchase 
of leisure rather than goods. 

During the month of December there has 
been some reduction in the expansion of 
bank credit and from district No. 2 it is 
reported that “the progressive expansion of 
October has been stayed, at least for the 



present.’’ A falling off in the amount of 
new securities offered for sale is reported, 
while during the month the loans of the 
New York banks have continued to decline. 
From October 31 to December 21 the loans, 
discounts, and investments of the 112 re- 
porting banks in the district fell off about 
$403,000,000, this decline being chiefly in 
New York city, but banks elsewhere in- 
creased their loans by about $264,000,000 
during the same period, making a net de- 
crease of only $139,000,000 for all the re- 
porting banks in the country, about 794 
in number. During the month discount rates 
at the Federal Reserve Banks were once 
more advanced, this advance being effective 
December 11. Commercial paper rates have 
continued to harden somewhat, and in New 
York are now on a six per cent, basis as 
compared with about 5^ per cent, basis at 
the middle of November. Call money has 
been as high as eighteen per cent, during the 
month, but the prevailing rate has been 
around eight to ten • per cent., although 
at one time as low as five per cent. Less 
activity, not only in the New York stock 
market but also on stock exchanges the 
country over, has been a feature of the 
month’s operations. Practically throughout 
the country there has been some tendency 
to a hardening in money rates of all kinds. 
The investment yield of securities has in- 
creased materially and during the month 
of December there has been a considerable 
liquidation in bonds. The result has been 
to reduce bonds generally and in a marked 
way. The lowest price level since 1896 has 
been reached. Third Liberty Bonds and 
Victory per cent, notes have sold on 
a basis higher than five per cent. Dubious 
issues of stocks have made their appearance 
in great numbers throughout the country. 
The movement is stronger in the larger 
cities but is very widely prevalent. A vast 
growth of new enterprises, some doubtful, 
some sound, appears to be taking place 
throughout the country and the total volume 
of securities issued has been far in excess 
of any within recent months. Wage earn- 
ers are buying for cash or are transferring 
their Liberty Bonds to promoters who in 
many cases offer extraordinarily high rates 
of return. During the month foreign ex- 
change has gone to record low levels, ster- 
ling at one time touching $3.65. Francs and 
lire have paralleled this decline in sterling, 
and practically all exchanges have been un- 
settled. During the latter part of the 
month there was an upward movement which 
restored many of the currencies to somewhat 
better figures. 
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Eastern States 

Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 



F tIMARILY this part of the country is 
devoted to manufacturing, although ag- 
riculture and the mining of coal are im- 
portant sources of wealth. Here is located 
the chief port and financial center of the 
world — New York — while Philadelphia is the 
third largest city in the United States. 

The year 1919, in this region, was marked 
by extraordinary activity, strikes of coal 
miners, steel workers and dock laborers hav- 
ing interrupted business for a time, but the 
beginning of 1920 found these difficulties 
all composed. 

Foreign trade, banking, manufacturing 
and merchandising are all on new high 
levels. Labor is well employed at the best 
wages ever known, while the demand for 
most commodities is unprecedented. 

Mercantile business is good, nearly all 
lines reporting heavier transactions than 
ever before. Building for the year was far 
above normal, though in some localities a 
slowing down was noted in the closing part 
of 1919. 

Control of speculative credit and the pro- 
viding of funds for legitimate business ex- 
pansion are problems engaging the special 
attention of the banks at New York and 
some other Eastern financial centers. High 
call money rates on several recent occasions 
have tended to reduce speculative activities, 
and there has been some falling off of the 
issue of new securities, although such offer- 
ings still continue large. 

© 

CHANGES IN THE BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 

The following appointments have recently 
been made in the Bank of The Manhattan 
Company, New York: 

To be vice-presidents: P. A. Rowley 
and V. W. Smith. 

To be assistant cashiers: H. M. Buok- 
lin, W. A. Rush, G. S. Downing, E. S. 
MacDonald and O. G. Alexander. 

CONDITION OF THE ATLANTIC NA- 
TIONAL BANK 

In its statement of condition, December 
31, 1919, the Atlantic National Bank of 



New r York, shows total resources of $27,- 
578,899.10. At the same time deposits were 
$22,348,051.39. The complete statement 
follows : 

RESOURCES 



Loans and discounts $16,612,893.81 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates of 

Indebtedness 1,112,526.42 

Other bonds, securities, etc.... I,137i688.75 

Due from banks and bankers. . 446,684.82 

Cash, exchanges and due from 

Federal Reserve Bank 6,846,072 38 

Interest accrued 50,318.14 

Customers’ liability under Let- 
ters of Credit and Accept- 
ances 1,372,715.78 



$27,578,899.10 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits. . 1,000,489.62 

Unearned discount 106,954 71 

Reserved for taxes, expenses, 

etc. 17,531.76 

Deposits 22,348,051.39 

Bills payable with Federal 

Reserve Bank 1,593,000.00 

Circulation 140,700.00 

Letters of credit and accept- 
ances 1,373,171.62 



$27,578,899.10 

NEW PRESIDENT FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN TRUST 

George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., who has been 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York for five years, has 
tendered his resignation of that office and 
the directors have accepted the action with 
regret. At the request of the directors Mr. 
Van Tuyl remains a member of the board 
and of the executive committee. Harold I. 
Pratt, of Charles Pratt & Co., was elected 
president to succeed him. 

At the same meeting Beverly Chew, its 
senior vice-president, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company for more than 
thirty-three years, tendered his resignation 
owing to ill health. 

Harold I. Pratt, the new president, was 
horn in Brooklyn, New York, February 1, 
1877; son of Charles Pratt, one of the foun- 
ders of the Standard Oil Company and 
founder of Pratt Institute. 

He prepared for college at the Pratt In- 
stitute High School and graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1900. After a year of 
travel he entered Charles Pratt & Co., sub- 
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sequently becoming the managing partner. 

Mr. Pratt’s business training has been va- 
ried. An active trustee of his father’s es- 
tate his experience along conservative in- 
vestment lines has been extensive, while the 
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HAROLD I. PRATT 

President Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 

activities embraced in his connection with 
Charles Pratt & Co. have covered industrial 
manufacturing and railroad problems. His 
interests have extended outside the business 
world. Second to his connection with the 
work of the Pratt Institute of which he is 
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a trustee, his activities as president of the 
Brooklyn Hospital have brought that insti- 
tution to the front so far as plant, equip- 
ment and organization is concerned. 

During the war his time and attention 
w T ere devoted to the war work of the Y. M. 
C. A., for which organization he made a 
trip abroad during the summer of 1918. 

Besides being a director of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company, Mr. Pratt is also a 
director of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; The Thrift of 
Brooklyn, Chelsea Fibre Mills, Self-Wind- 
ing Clock Company, of wdiich he is also 
president, and other companies in which 
his firm is interested. 

He is a member of numerous clubs and 
takes an active interest in boating and golf. 

On January 23, Mr. Pratt sent a letter 
to stockholders and clients of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company in which he took oc- 
casion to set at rest several rumors which 
have been circulating of late as follows: 

“At the meeting of the board the future 
policy of the company was fully discussed. 
Suggestions from other institutions that we 
amalgamate with them w r ere considered and 
rejected, the board being unanimous in its 
determination to inaugurate a progressive 
campaign for new business in all depart- 
ments. I accepted the presidency to carry 
out this plan and the platform of the new 
administration is to be along progressive, yet 
conservative, lines, offering to the clients 
of the company in the banking, commercial 
and trust departments a fully equipped or- 
ganization to meet any calls that may be 
made upon it. 

“There has been no material change in 
stock ownership during the past year, and 
I am advised that none is considered, nor 
is any further change now contemplated in 
the personnel of the staff.” 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1919 



RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $10,612,898.81 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates of 

Indebtedness 1,112,525,42 

Other Bonds, Securities, Etc 1,137,688.75 

Dne from Banks ami Bankers 440,684.82 

Cash. Exchanges and Dne from 

Federal Reserve Bank 0,840.072.38 

Interest Accra* d 50,318.14 

Customers’ Liability under Let- 
ters of Credit and Acceptances. 1,372,715.78 



1,372,715.78 



827,57 8 , 899.10 



LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,000.489.62 

Unearned Discount 105.954.71 

Reserved for Taxes, Expenses, Etc 17,531.76 

Deposits 22,348.051.39 

Bills Pavable with Federal Re- 
serve Bank 1,593,000.00 

Circulation 140,700.00 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,373,171.62 

827 , 378 , 899.10 



Commercial and Travelers Credits Issued but not drawn against, $2,847,351.83 

Phineaa C. Lounsbury, Chairman 
Herman D. Kountse. President 



Edward K. Cherrlll, Vlce-Pres. 
Kimball C. Atwood, Vlce-Pres. 
Frank E. Andruss, Cashier 
John H. Brennen, Asst. Cashier 
John H. Trowbridge, Asst. Cashier 



Gilbert H. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Charles F. Junod, Vlce-Pres. 

John P. Laird, Asst. Cashier 

Hugh A. Oarrotson, Asst. Cashier 
Geo. M. Broemler, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 



SAMUEL McROBERTS LEAVES XA- CHANGES IN THE CHEMICAL NA- 
TIONAL CITY BANK TIONAL BANK 



The retirement of Samuel MeRoberts as 
vice-president and executive manager of 
The National City Bank of New York, has 
been announced. No statement of his plans 
was made other than that he intends to 
have more time and personal freedom than 
the exacting duties of a bank official al- 
low. 

Mr. MeRoberts returned to his duties 
in The National City Bank last January 
after having served for more than a year 
in the Army, both here and as a member 
of the American Expeditionary Force. He 
was commissioned a major in the Reserve 
Corps in November, 1917, and was promot- 
ed to colonel shortly afterward. He was 
appointed chief of the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Ordnance Department in De- 
cember, 1917, and on August 26 of the fol- 
lowing year he was made a brigadier gen- 
eral and was transferred to the A. E. F. 
He was discharged from the army on Jan- 
uary 15, 1919. 

Mr. MeRoberts became a vice-president 
of the National City Bank in 1909. Prior 
to that, for a number of years, he had 
been treasurer of Armour & Company. 



At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chemical National Bank, Percy H. 
Johnston was elected to succeed Herbert 
K. Twitchell as president. Mr. Twitchell 
was made chairman of the board. 

Mr. Twitchell has been president of The 
Chemical National Bank since July, 1917. 
He was born in Weyb ridge, Vermont, No- 
vember 26, 1865, and received his educa- 
tion in the local schools and at Seeman 
Academy, New Haven, Vermont. In 1884 
he entered the employ of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., and 
spent about six years with that company 
and with the Charter Oak National Bank 
and The Hartford National Bank of that 
city, coming to New York in 1889 to accept 
a position as assistant paying teller of The 
Chase National Bank. In 1900 he was appoint- 
ed assistant cashier of that bank, remaining 
in that position until he came to The 
Chemical National Bank as assistant cash- 
ier in 1907. He was elected vice-president 
in 1911 and a member of the board of 
directors the following year. 

Mr. Johnston was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. He came to The Chemi- 
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HERBERT K. TWITCHELL PERCY H. JOHNSTON 

Chairman of the Board, Chemical National Bank, Newly Elected President Chemical National Bank, 

New York New York 



*2 
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CLIFFORD P. HUNT 

Vice-President, Chemical National Bank, New York 



cal National Bank in 1917, from The Citi- 
zens National Bank of Ixmisville, Ky., 
where he was a vice-president. Previous 
to his connection with the Citizens National 
Bank, Mr. Johnston served as the govern- 
ment’s representative in charge of the na- 
tional banks in the state of Kentucky and 
later as chairman of the examiners of the 
Southern States, his territory lying south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
rivers. 

Another important change in The Chemi- 
cal National Bank, is the election of Clif- 
ford P. Hunt, as vice-president, to fill a 
vacancy created by the resignation of John 
Clausen. Mr. Hunt comes to the Chemical 
from the Bank of New York, where he 
occupied the dual position of vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 

Mr. Hunt was born in 1876 and began 
his banking career in 1890, when he en- 
tered the Hanover National Bank as mes- 
senger. In 1899 he went to the Bank of 
New York as assistant in the foreign de- 
partment and shortly afterward was made 
head of the department. Subsequently he 
was engaged in other branches of the bank 
and especially connected with the new busi- 
ness work. Early in 1919, he became cash- 
ier, and in October, 1919, he was made a 
vice-president. 
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OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Capital ..... 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposits (Jan. 21, 1920) 



57 BROADWAY 



$15,000,000 

21,877,000 

387,861,000 



OFF1CEK8 

A BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 



EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 

SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice President 

EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President REEVES SCHLEY, Vice-President 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier 



DIRECTORS 



H. W. CANNON 
A. B. HEPBURN 
A. EL WIGGIN 
J. J. MITCHELL 
G. E. TRIPP 



J. N. HILL 

D. C. JACKLING 
F. A. SAYLES 
C. M. SCHWAB 
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E. R. TINKER 
H. B. ENDICOTT 
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N. CARLTON 
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W. B. THOMPSON 



WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banka, Bankers, Corporal Iona, Flrma or Individuals 
on favorable terns, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with l hose who contem- 
plate making changes or opening new accounts. 

Through Its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities ns Trustee under Corporate 
Mortgages and Indentures of Trust i Depositary under re- organisation and other agree- 
ments s Custodian of Securities and Fiscal Agent for Corporation* and individuals. 

Execator under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts 
Trustee under Life Trusts 
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PARK-UNION APPOINTMENT 

The Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration has announced that Irving V. 
Scott, formerly connected with the Bank- 
ing Department of the State of New York, 
has been appointed assistant treasurer. 

IMPORTANT NEW YORK MERGER 

It is announced that plans are nearly 
completed for a merger of the two bank- 
ing and brokerage firms of Blair & Com- 
pany and William Salomon & Company. 
It is understood the consolidation will be 
incorporated and that its officers will be 
elected from the partners of the two 
original concerns. 

Although the report was somewhat of 
a surprise, it was believed to have been 
hastened by the recent death of William 
Salomon, who reorganized the Arm of that 
name. It is generally admitted that the 
combination will have many advantages. 
Blair & Company has been known for many 
years as one of the most conservative 
banking firms in the street and William 
Salomon & Company has been a successful 
house of issue and distribution. Plans for 
the personnel of the new organization call 



for the election of Elisha Walker, Wil- 
liam Salomon & Company, as president. 
Those who probably will be in the new firm 
include D. C. Blair, James A. Blair, C. 
Ledyard Blair, John B. Dennis, and Edgar 
L. Marston, of Blair & Company, and 
Alonzo Potter, Elisha Walker, Clarence 
McK. Lewis, Stewart Waller, Jacques Wein- 
berger and Herman Gifford, of William 
Salomon & Co. 



IMPORTERS AND TRADERS AN- 
NOUNCES NEW POLICY 



The Importers and Traders National 
Bank of New York has announced the 
inauguration of a new policy with respect 
to allowing interest on deposits effective 
January 1, 1920. 

In announcing this policy the bank gave 
out the following statement: 

“This departure from our traditional 
policy is rendered desirable by present and 
prospective financial conditions. It in- 
volves, how r ever, no change in the adherence 
to those conservative principles of banking 
which have distinguished this institution 
since its foundation. 

“The bank will continue distinctively a 
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We specialize in Government bonds and other in- 
vestment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 
and we have always endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. As members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 



A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities <will be sent on request 



Kidde^Feahody&Co. 



nj Devotuluve St. *7 "Wall Street 

Boston. NewYork 




commercial institution as evidenced by the 
character of its resources. 

“We invite accounts of individuals, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, on which pay- 
ment of interest may be arranged. We 
also invite the accounts of banks and bank- 
ers on the usual interest terms.” 

On December 31, 1919, this bank showed 
total assets of $47,895,075.60, and deposits 
of $37,053,395.11. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK, ESTABLISHES 
NEW GRADE OF OFFICER 

In order to adjust and augment its staff 
of officers to the increased volume of its 
business, the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, has established the title of 
second vice-president. At the meeting of 
the board of directors January 7, seven 
officers of the new title were appointed, 
all coming from the grade of assistant 
cashier, except one, the manager of the 
service department. 

Those appointed to second vice-presi- 
dents are assistant cashiers Harry P. Bar- 
rand, Louis P. Christenson, Archibald F. 
Maxwell, Edward H. Rawls, Everett E. 
Risley and Henry C. Stevens, and the man- 



ager of the service department, James I. 
Clarke. Also, two new assistant cashiers 
were appointed, Julius Paul and Hamilton 
G. Stenersen. # 

IMPORTANT MERGER 

The merger of the Bank of Long Island 
with the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
having become effective, the latter Insti- 
tution will number, beside its main office 
at 40 Wall Street, and its uptown office 
at 31 Union Square, thirteen offices in 
the Borough of Queens, located at Jamaica, 
Rockaway Beach, Far Rockaway, Seaside, 
Flushing, College Point, Corona, Elmhurst, 
Fresh Pond, Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Rich- 
mond Hill and Long Island City. This 
consolidation is a most successful result 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company’s 
having combined with its policy of con- 
servatism one of progressiveness. 



SEABOARD ELECTS NEW ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Seaboard National Bank of the city 
of New York held January 15, 1920, W. A. 
B. Ditto was appointed assistant cashier. 
Mr. Ditto was born in Hancock, Mary- 
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land, and his connection with the Seaboard 
began in 1900. Prior to this time he was 
associated with the Hancock Bank, Han- 
cock, Maryland. 




W. A. B. DITTO 

Assistant Cashier, Seaboard National Bank, 
New York City 



He has served in various capacities in 
the bank and in recent years has been in 
the loan department. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Banking and has 
taken an active interest in banking and In- 
stitute affairs. 

NEW YORK STATE DEPOSIT AS- 
SOCIATION 

Russell Brittingham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Safe Deposit Company of 
New York, was re-elected president of The 
New York State Safe Deposit Association 
at its annual meeting. Other officers 
elected were Samuel E. Martin, of the 
Peoples Trust Co. Vaults, Brooklyn, and 
Walter J. Barrows, of the Standard Sate 
Deposit Co., New York, vice-presidents. 

Walter C. Reid, of the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit Company, and L. V. Ennis, of the 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, were 
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elected members of the executive commit- 
tee. 

NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

Charles F. Bruder, Jr., and John Kalm- 
bacher have been appointed assistant 
secretaries of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Bruder was 
formerly a paying teller of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and Mr. Kalmbacher was 
formerly the head of the collection de- 
partment. 

NEW ASSISTANT CASHIER ATLAN- 
TIC NATIONAL BANK 

Hugh M. Garretson, recently appointed 
assistant cashier of the Atlantic National 
Bank, is still another evidence of the way 
New York institutions are drawing upon 
out-of-town institutions for their active of- 
ficers. Mr. Garretson was born in Jef- 




HUGH M. GARRETSON 

Assistant Cashier, Atlantic National Bank, New York 



ferson County, Arkansas, and entered the 
banking field with the Hill Dodge Bank- 
ing Company at Warsaw, Illinois. After 
five years of service there, Mr. Garretson 
became connected with the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Chicago, where he has 
remained during the last seventeen years. 



Prior to coming with the Atlantic National 
Bank as assistant cashier, he occupied a 
similar position with the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

This is the third important appointment 
which has been made at the Atlantic Na- 
tional during the last year and a half. 
Charles F. Junod, formerly of Omaha, 
Nebraska, was elected vice-president; and 
Frank E. Andruss was made cashier after 
long experience with Kountze Brothers. 
The Atlantic National Bank has been 
particularly active in expanding its thor- 
oughly modern and progressive service to 
commercial houses and its recent growth 
may be traced to the forward-looking, per- 
sonal service policy. Its foreign exchange 
department is well connected abroad and 
has shown substantial gains during the last 
year. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, the retiring board of directors 
was re-elected and the following additions 
made: 

Avery D. Andrews, American represent- 
ative of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pany of Holland, and the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company of London; Orion 
H. Cheney, president of Pacific Bank of 
New York, which is closely affiliated with 
The American Exchange National Bank; 
and Brison Howie, a member of the law 
firm of Cardozo and Nathan. 

Following the meeting the board of di- 
rectors re-elected the executive staff, 
headed by Lewis L. Clarke, President. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
continues to forge steadily ahead, its total 
resources as shown by the Comptroller’s 
Call as of December 31, 1919, being over 
$200,000,000. During the year it added a 
trust department and organized the Ameri- 
can Exchange Securities Corporation. 

The directors have also appointed Luke 
D. Doyle and John P. G. Moran, assistant 
cashiers. Both have been connected with 
the bank for many years, Mr. Doyle hav- 
ing just completed his thirty-fifth year of 
continuous service. 

NEW PARTNERS IN THE MORGAN 
FIRM 

With the New Year many changes in 
banking partnerships were announced. J. 
P. Morgan & Co. admitted three new 
members. They become general partners, 
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not only in J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; 
but in Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Morgan, 
Greenfell & Co., London, and Morgan, 
Harjes & Co., Paris. 

These new members are Junius Spencer 
Morgan, Jr., son of J. P. Morgan; Elliot 
Condin Bacon, son of the late Robert 
Bacon, and George Whitney, nephew of 
Edward F. Whitney. Robert Bacon and 
Edward Whitney were members of the 
firm. 

All three of these new partners are 
young men. Mr. Morgan is 27. He has 
been with the house since 1915. He is a 
Harvard man, and served in the Navy as 
a Lieutenant during the war. Mr. Bacon 
is 31. He was a Captain in the 304th Field 
Artillery, 77th Division, and he also saw 
service abroad. Mr. Whitney is 34. He 
was in an officers’ training camp when 
the armistice was signed. He served last 
year in the Peace Conference, as aid to 
Mr. Lamont. 

CITIZENS NATIONAL OFFICIAL RE- 
TIRES 

Garrard Comly, for the last seven years 
vice-president of the Citizens National 
Bank of New York, retired from active 



duty in that capacity on January 1. He 
took this step to become a partner in the 
firm of Bacon & Company, commission 
merchants of New York City. Mr. Comly 
will remain on the board of directors of 
the Citizens National Bank, however, and 
will serve as honorary vice-president of 
the bank. 

Mr. Comly came to the Citizens National 
Bank as vice-president in 1913, from the 
Eliot National Bank of Boston. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1893 and received 
his early bank training with the Lockwood 
National of San Antonio and the Fletcher 
National of Indianapolis. During 1918, 
Major Comly served in France and in 
Washington as a member of the General 
Staff of the United States Army. 

The Citizens National Bank has always 
kept well abreast of the demands of the 
times. It has maintained a high reputation 
for strength and established a record as 
one of the notably successful commercial 
banks of New York. October 22 last, the 
capital stock of the bank was increased 
from $2,550,000 to $3,000,000 and $550,000 
was transferred from the undivided profits 
and added to the surplus, making a total 
of $3,000,000, or a combined Capital and 
surplus of $6,000,000. During the last five 
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years the deposits of the bank have prac- 
tically doubled, and the total resources are 
now approximately $70,000,000. 

The president of the Citizens National 
Bank is Edwin S. Schenck, who has held 
this office since 1902. Although the insti- 
tution was founded in 1831, Mr. Schenck 
is only the sixth who has held this office. 
The operations of the bank have always 
been confined to commercial banking. It 
is particularly identified with merchants and 
manufacturers in textile lines. During the 
last few years its service has been ma- 
terially enlarged. Among other things a 
foreign exchange and a trust department 
have been added. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMER- 
ICAS 

The name of Willard King, the president 
of the Columbia Trust Company, has been 
added to the board of directors of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas. The Co- 
lumbia Trust Company has now joined the 
group of banks and bankers which are 
shareholders in the Mercantile. This group 
now includes Brown Brothers & Company, 
J. & W. Seligman & Company, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, Central Union Trust 
Company, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Anglo & Ixmdon Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco, Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland. 

FREDERICK B. MEEKER RETIRES 

Frederick B. Meeker has retired from 
Brown Brothers & Co., after association 
with this firm for over half a century. 
For the past 20 years he had been head of 
the Commercial Credit Department. His 
business career has extended from the Re- 
construction period following the Civil War 
to the like period after the late War. In 
it he had witnessed and taken an active part 
in the remarkable trade and financial de- 
velopment of the United States with which 
Brown Brothers & Co. have been identified. 
The organization of Brown Brothers & Co. 
numbered about 35 when Mr. Meeker join- 
ed it in 1868. It now has nearly 300. 

Mr. Meeker had a wide acquaintance 
among the leading importers and exporters 
of this country. He was recognized for his 
sound business judgment and conservatism 
and for his intimate knowledge of domestic 
and foreign credit conditions. 



INCOME AND PROFITS TAX BOOK- 
LET 

The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York, has issued a booklet 
containing a digest and analysis of the In- 
come and Excess Profits Taxes for 1919. 

INCREASED CAPITAL STOCK 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
Inc., decided at the last meeting of its board 
of directors, to increase the authorized cap- 
ital from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

New stock, to the amount of $1,500,000, 
is to be issued to the present shareholders 
shortly at $190 per share. 

GUARANTY TRUST CO.’S NEW 
BRANCH 

To provide more quickly and efficiently for 
its constantly increasing foreign exchange 
business, the Guaranty Trust Company has 
found it necessary to open an additional 
branch at 266 Grand Street, New York 
City, the building formerly occupied by the 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 

ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 

Arthur Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, has been elected a director of 
the Asia Banking Corporation. The Cor- 
poration also voted at the same time to in- 
crease the number of its directors from 
fifteen to eighteen. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
APPOINTMENT, NEW YORK 

William T. Sheehan has been appointed 
an assistant manager of the Foreign De- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. Mr. Sheehan came to 
the bank in 1910 as a messenger. Advanc- 
ing through several grades he was made 
chief clerk of the Foreign Department in 
1917. Later that year he resigned to enter 
the Army. He returned to the bank upon 
his discharge from the service about a year 
ago. 

A BONUS BASED ON LIVING COST 

Among Christmas bonuses, that of the 
Irving National Bank is of special inter- 
est. This because of the fact it has a 
permanent plan behind it and is frankly 
based on the current level of the cost of 
living. “Extra compensation” the Irving 
calls the quarterly payments with w'hich it 
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has supplemented salaries for the last two 
years. Ever since market prices began to 
run away from the usual advances in sala- 
ries in fact For the present quarter this 
“extra compensation” is 3 per cent of 
all salaries: in the period of July to Sep- 
tember, the rate was 34 y 2 per cent; and 
in April to June, 25 per cent. 

Bradstrect's index number of commodity 
prices, averaged for the quarter, is used 
to ascertain whatever changes have taken 
place in living costs. For each advance or 
decline of 20 points in this index number, 
the cost of living, it is estimated, rises or 
falls one per cent; and the Irving’s extra 
compensation likewise goes up or down one 
per cent. 

EDWIN G. MERRILL RESIGNS 

Edwin G. Merrill has resigned the posi- 
tion of vice-chairman and vice-president of 
the Central-Union Trust Co. of New York, 
to associate himself, it is said, with a private 
banking house. 

Mr. Merrill was vice-president of the old 
Central Trust Co. He resigned that to be- 
come president of the Union Trust Co. in 
1910. Upon its merger with the Central 
Trust, he became vice-president and vice- 
chairman of the board. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on Decem- 
ber 18, Ralph Dawson, vice-president of 
the Asia Banking Corporation, was ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Dawson was born in Brooklyn in 1884. 
He entered the employ of the Guaranty as 
a clerk, fifteen years ago; became an ex- 
pert in foreign exchange and managing 
clerk of the foreign department. Later he 
was appointed auditor, and in 1914 became 
senior assistant manager of the foreign de- 
partment. In December, 1917, he was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Since then he has become widely 
known as an international banker. He re- 
turned recently from China, Russia and 
the Philippines, where he spent fourteen 
months organizing branches of the Asia 
Banking Corporation. 

John A. Terrace, manager of the foreign 
department of the main office in New York, 
was appointed acting joint manager of 
the London office of the company with Sig- 
mund Metz, formerly an assistant manager 
of the foreign department. Mr. Metz has 




New Banking Home for the Wilmington Savings 
Fund Society 

Construction work begins in January on 
an imposing banking home for the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Savings Fund Society. The 
proposed structure, which will be located 
on the site of the present quarters at Ninth 
and Market streets, will be of the individual 
type, of classic design executed in white 
Indiana limestone. It will extend from 
Market to King street for a depth of 210 
feet and have a frontage of 60 feet on Mar- 
ket street. A row of massive granite pil- 
lars fifty feet in height will form the or- 
namental feature of both facades, the top 
being surrounded by an ornamental balus- 
trade of white limestone. The front and 
side will rise in an unbroken structure, pro- 
viding a spacious banking room inside ex- 
tending nearly the length of the building. 
On the King street side there will be five 
stories, however, including basement. 

The interior will be in harmony with the 
distinctive character of the exterior. The 
commodious public space will be central 
with officers’ quarters, working space and 
wickets for tellers arranged along both 
sides, the safe deposit department occupy- 
ing the rear of the banking room. Taver- 
nelle Fleuri will be used for the beautiful 
counterscreen, the general trim being in 
pink Tennessee and olive-tinted marble with 
golden brown hangings and bronze grill 
work. A combination of artistic decora- 
tions, lighting effects and equipment will 
result in one of the most beautiful banking 
homes in the state. 

It is expected that the new quarters will 
furnish ampJe Accommodation for the rapid- 
ly increasing volume of business of the Wil- 
mington Savings Fund Society, which has 
outgrown its present home after its suc- 
cessful business activities of nearly ninety 
years. The present officers of the Society 
are: Frederick E. Stone, president: Fred- 

erick Bringhurst, vice-president; William 
Bush, secretary and treasurer; Stewart J. 
Horn., assistant secretarv and treasurer; S. 
Watson McDougall, auditor. The building 
was designed by Hoggson Brothers, of New 
York and Chicago, and will be constructed, 
decorated, furnished and equipped in its en- 
tirety by Hoggson Brothers organization. 



been assistant manager of the I^ondon 
office of the company for some time. 

Robert F. Loree, assistant secretary of 
the company, was appointed manager of 
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the foreign department to succeed Mr. 
Terrace. 

Rene Leon was appointed manager of 
the bullion division and Robert M. Saun- 
ders was appointed assistant manager of 
the foreign department. 

ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 

The Asia Banking Corporation elected 
December 30 three new directors: Alfred 

L. Aiken, president National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; Ralph Dawson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and J. Arthur House, president 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

WALTER P. COOKE HEADS 
BUFFALO BANK 

Walter P. Cooke, senior member of the 
law firm of Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell & 
Bass of Buffalo, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo at a meeting of the 
directors held December 17. 

Mr. Cooke is president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company and the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad. He is 
a director of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, the Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany and the Rogers Brown Iron Company. 
He is also executor of the S. H. Knox 
estate and the F. H. Goodyear estate. He 
was chairman of the Buffalo Liberty Loan 
Committee during the last four loan cam- 
paigns, and is well known in New York, 
particularly among former Liberty Loan 
officials and workers. 

The late Grover Cleveland was at one 
time a member of Mr. Cooke’s law firm. 

SPRING MEETING EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL, A. B. A. 

The administrative committee of the 
American Bankers Association has select- 
ed Pinehurst, North Carolina, for the 
spring meeting of the executive council of 
the association. The dates selected are 
April 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1920. The Caro- 
lina Hotel will be headquarters. 

The executive council transacts at its 
spring meeting the interim business of the 
association between conventions. On the 
first day of the meeting, April 27, the 
numerous committees will meet and the 
sessions of the full council will be held 
the three days following. 



PEOPLE’S NATIONAL, PITTSBURGH, 
DECLARES DIVIDEND AND BONUS 

The directors of The People’s National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., declared on De- 
cember 31 the regular quarterly dividend 
of four per cent., and an extra dividend 
of two per cent., making total dividends 
of twenty-one per cent for the year. They 
also declared a twenty per cent, bonus to 
the employees, based on annual salaries, 
and in addition to this, placed life insur- 
ance on all employees, for an amount equal 
to their annual salaries with a maximum of 
$3,000, payable to the beneficiary in twelve 
equal installments. 

THE NEW AMERICAN THRIFT 

The January number of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science is devoted to the subject of 
Thrift and contains the following articles 
on various phases of this subject: 

America’s New Conception of Thrift; 
the Relation of Thrift to National Build- 
ing; Freedom Through Thrift; Thrift as 
an Individual and Family Problem; the 
Insurance of Thrift; the Nation’s Call for 
Thrift; Wealth, Income and Savings; 
Thrift and Labor; Organized Labor’s At- 
titude Toward the National Thrift Move- 
ments; Thrift and Business; Governmental 
Thrift Through a National Budget; Thrift 
and the Financial Situation; Capital Needs 
for Education in the United States; An 
Analysis of the Need of Capital for Trans- 
portation in United States; American 
Farmer’s Need for Capital; Capital Needs 
for American Industrial Development; 
Capital Needs of Foreign Trade; Memo- 
randum on the Economic Situation; What 
Fuel Conservation Means to America; 
Food Thrift; the Garbage Pail a National 
Thrift Barometer; the Function of Salvage 
in the Education of Industrial Workers; 
Efficiency and Thrift; Requisites of a 
Good Investment; Speculation and the 
Small Investor; United States Government 
Bonds as Investments; the Development of 
Thrift Facilities; Co-Operative Credit In- 
stitutions in the United States; Life In- 
surance in Relation to Thrift; the Promo- 
tion and Practice of Thrift in Foreign 
Countries; the Promotion and Practice of 
Thrift in Great Britain; Thrift in the 
United States; Psychological Notes on the 
Motives for Thrift; Thrift in the School 
Curriculum; the Consumer’s Responsibil- 
ity; Promoting Thrift in America; Two 
Thrift Tables; Brief Bibliography. 
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New England States 



N EW ENGLAND may not be rushing 
her readjustment program as rapidly 
as some other parts of the country, but she 
is doing the job thoroughly, conservatively 
and with an optimism that overcomes all 
obstructions. New England business con- 
ditions are sound and the business outlook 
is good — very good indeed. 

There are three features of especial 
prominence in the present business situa- 
tion in New England: First, the tremen- 

dous activity in real estate ; second, the 
abnormally low number of business fail- 
ures; third, the increasing number of new 
corporations. The real estate situation is 
especially interesting, for it reflects the 
strong movement of high wages and in- 
creased savings into sound land invest- 
ments. The transactions, for the most 
part, involve improved property — most of 
it for homes — much of it for business ex- 
tensions. There is little or no speculative 
activity in real estate and the banks, while 
finding plenty of funds to finance home 
buying and business extensions at six per 
cent, and thereabouts, are emphatically 
opposed to loaning money for real estate 
speculations, booms or “developments.” 
The building industry is fairly active but 
high prices hold many projects in check. 

Business failures, as we have already 
stated, are abnormally few. Also they are 
relatively unimportant and of restricted 
influence — for the most part concerns or 
individuals operating within a narrow ra- 
dius. 

The labor situation is improving. The 
police strike in Boston was the high-water 
mark of radical labor efforts in New Eng- 
land, and its flat failure was a source of 
satisfaction to employers and sane sup- 
porters of labor alike. The fight between 
President Wood of the American Woolen 
Company and the merchants of Lawrence 
throws another interesting sidelight on the 
labor situation in New England. Mr. 
Wood accuses the merchants of unreason- 
ably increasing the high cost of living and 
threatens to open and operate a big, all- 
embracing department store which will sell 
goods to his employees practically at cost. 
It’s a merry fight, and in any event seems 



to be drawing the employer and employees 
pretty .close together, with a consequent 
elimination of much distrust and misun- 
derstanding. 

The financial situation in New England 
is sound and satisfactory. The credit situ- 
ation is good. The banks report largely 
increased deposits with an active demand 
for loans which is lirpited only by the sane 
conservatism of the banking element which 
refuses to finance operations running far 
into the future, in the face of probable 
price changes and a very much involved 
foreign trade outlook. A poll of the mem- 
bership of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce — a large and very representative or- 
ganization — on the question of the peace 
treaty, showed an overwhelming majority 
for ratification with reservations. This 
may be said to represent the feelings of 
the majority of New England business and 
financial men, who feel that much of the 
present conservatism in certain quarters is 
due to the unrest created by the unreason- 
able delay in the matter of the peace 
treaty. 

Just before Christmas one of tht* 
smaller trust companies in Boston — The 
Old South Trust Company — was closed by 
the Bank Commissioner. The whole matter 
has aroused a great deal of criticism of the 
methods and policies involved in granting 
charters to groups of men not fully qualified 
by experience to conduct a banking business. 

Reverting once more to a consideration 
of the general business field in New Eng- 
land, one cannot but be impressed with the 
universal optimism over the outlook for this 
new year. High wages create a great buy- 
ing capacity and the big wage fund of the 
country is creating a mighty demand for 
New England’s diversified products. In- 
creased production is our greatest prob- 
lem. Textiles, leather, shoes, machinery, 
and all the other basic New England in- 
dustries look for this to be a big year. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers and jobbers 
are low and the demand from consumers 
is heavy in spite of high prices. 

Lack of confidence would prove disas- 
trous, but there is no indication of any 
such lack. There is plenty of healthy con- 
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Quick 

Dependable 
Service 

During its eighty-eight years, this 
bank has developed specialized facili- 
ties and world-wide connections 
through which it extends to its 
correspondents quick, dependable 
service in every department of 
domestic and foreign banking. 

The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston 

Resources over $82,000,000 






servatism which governs the transaction of 
business running far into the future, but 
there is no lack of confidence. On the 
contrary there is a deeper and wider un- 
derstanding of the big problems that we 
face than has ever been the case before — 
and this, in itself, is a very hopeful sign. 

CHANGES IN PROVIDENCE 
INSTITUTION 

Recent changes of importance have been 
made in the personnel of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Providence, by 
which H. J. Wells, formerly president, be- 
comes chairman of the board; T. H. West, 
Jr., formerly a vice-president, has been 
made president, and John H. Wells, son 
of the chairman, becomes a vice-president, 
having formerly been secretary of the com- 
pany. G. B. Hibbert, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been made secretary, and 
R. W. Bowen, clerk for many years, is 
now an assistant secretary. The present 
board of directors is as follows: Ed- 

ward D. Pearce, Herbert J. Wells, Lyman 
B. Goff, Howard O. Sturges, Stephen O. 
Metcalf, Walter R. Callender, James E. 
Sullivan, Benjamin M. Jackson, Frank W. 
Matteson, Robert H. I. Goddard, Henry 
D. Sharpe, Isaac B. Merriman, Alfred K. 
Potter, William L. Hodgman, Frank H. 
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Swan, Rowland Hazard, Royal C. Taft, J. 
Arthur Atwood, William C. Dart, Horatio 
A. Hunt, Thomas H. West, Jr., Frederick 
A. Ballou, Albert W. Dimick, Henry F. 
Lippitt, Charles D. Owen, Jr. 



NEW BANK WORK 

A contract has been let recently for al- 
terations and improvements to the building 
of the Windham National Bank, Williman- 
tic, Conn. The changes will include a new 
vault, new fixtures, and other operations 
at a cost of fully $100,000. 

Thomas M. James, S Park street, Boston, 
is the architect of the above and he has 
also prepared plans for the remodeling of 
the Bellows Falls (Vt.) Institution for 
Savings building, at a cost of $40,000 to 
$50,000; improvements to the building of 
the Houlton (Me.) Trust Co., and mod- 
ernizing with new fittings the banking 
rooms of the Blackstone Canal National 
Bank at Providence. 

Another bank operation in Mr. James* 
hands is the extensive enlargement of the 
building of the Savings Investment and 
Trust Co. at East Orange, N. J. Mr. 
James is constructing at the same time 
two branch office buildings for this bank, 
the entire operation running into half a 
million dollars. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 



T HE SOUTHERN States are devoted 
chiefly to the growing of cotton and 
various farm crops, some of the states 
having vast deposits of coal and ores of 
different kinds. There are also extensive 
oil-producing regions, while manufacturing 
is rapidly developing. 

Throughout the Southern States gen- 
erally the past year was one of extraordi- 
nary prosperity, a marked feature of trade 
being the disposition to buy freely at high 
prices. Here, as elsewhere, in the larger 
cities the demand for housing facilities is 
far ahead of the supply, and one of the 
problems that must be met in the near 
future is how to make up this shortage — 
something not easy to do with the prevail- 
ing high cost of labor and materials. 

Although the last cotton crop was not 
quite so large as that of the preceding 
year, this shortage was more than made 
up in value by the higher prices received. 

While there have been some labor 
troubles, and of a rather serious nature in 
certain mining districts, these have been 
amicably settled. In the Southern States 
there are important manufacturing inter- 
ests, but a great deal of the manufactur- 
ing is done in comparatively small cities, 
which renders labor troubles less probable. 
The preponderating interest is that of ag- 
riculture — an industry which has thus far 
been exempt from labor disturbances. 

So far as can be discerned from the 
present situation, the business outlook in 
the Southern States for the year 1920 is 
decidedly favorable in character. 

OFFICERS FOR HIBERNIA SECURI- 
TIES CORPORATION 

Following the announcement by the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans of the actual organization of the 
Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., an in- 
dependent million dollar investment cor- 
poration, comes the announcement of the 
election of the active officials of the com- 
pany. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the Hiber- 
nia Bank, will occupy the same official po- 
sition with the Securities Company; Chas. 
F. Herb will be vice-president and gen- 



eral manager; F. W. Ellsworth and Adolph 
Katz, vice-presidents; Alvin P. Howard, 
treasurer, and P. H. Wilkinson, secretary. 

J. K. McIntosh, for three years con- 
nected with E. Naumburg & Co., will have 
charge of the commercial paper handlings 
of the company. Mr. McIntosh has done 
much toward the development of the sales 
business of that company in the South 
and less than a year ago he opened a 
branch office in Atlanta to cover southern 
territory for the Naumburg firm. He 
goes to the Hibernia Securities Company 
w'ith an extensive experience in finance. 

The Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., 
was organized by the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company for the purpose of handling 
certain classes of financing which can best 
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be served by an especially equipped and 
entirely distinct organization. Thus, the 
new company w r ith an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, will engage in general cor- 
porate financing, participate in the under- 
writings and distribution of high grade 
preferred stock, short time notes and other 
investment securities, purchase and sell 
prime bank acceptances and commercial 
paper, and finance commodities for domes- 
tic and foreign markets which are in tran- 
sit or in warehouse awaiting shipment. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY APPOINTS JOHN A. 

MONROE TEXAS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 

With the opening of the new year, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company an- 
nounces the appointment of John A. Mon- 
roe as its Texas representative. 




JOHN A. MONROE 

Texas Representative, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
St. Louis 



Mr. Monroe resigns the position of man- 
ager of operation of the credit department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
to join the field force of the trust com- 
pany. 



He was horn in Frankfort, Ky., in 
1873, but has been a Texan since his sev- 
enth year and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1898. 

He started his career in educational 
work and by 1904 had achieved prominence 
as Superintendent of Schools of Lamar 
County, Texas. 

In 1907 he was elected assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Paris, Tex., 
a position which he held until 1918, when 
he joined the Federal Reserve Bank. In 
both institutions his duties have called for 
activity among bankers all over the state. 

For more than a year he has been edu- 
cational director of the Texas chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking and 
will continue in this position. 

Mr. Monroe is married and has four 
sons. He is well known in the business 
and social life of Dallas and will make 
that city his headquarters. 

CONDITION OF THE STATE BANKS 
OF VIRGINIA 

At the call of November 17, 1919, the 312 
State Banks of Virginia showed total re- 
sources of $199,436,988.54. At the same 
call total deposits amounted to $144,198,- 
358.71. The combined capital of the Vir- 
ginia State Banks amounted at this time 
$19,443,032. Savings Deposits were 
$37,357,231.98. 

THE MARINE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW ORLEANS 

This bank has made a record for the 
brief period of its existence, something like 
twenty-two months, at this writing. It has 
piled up over $21,000,000 in deposits dur- 
ing that time. From its statement of De- 
cember 31 last it appears that its capital 
stock is $1,000,000, its surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $286,908; its deposits, $21,- 
395,629. Among its resources it counted at 
that time United States and other bonds 
and securities to the extent of $1,318,759; 
cash items, $7,595,163; customers’ letters 
of credit and acceptances, $1,523,197 and a 
banking house, $599,553. 

L. M. Pool is president of this bank; 
W. T. Marfield, cashier; F. Brenchley, 
manager of the foreign department. 

HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY DIVIDEND 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans has declared its fourth 
six per cent, quarterly dividend for the 
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year 1919. This, with a ten per cent, ex- 
tra dividend recently declared, brings the 
total distribution for the twelve months to 
thirty-four per cent. 

The purpose of the ten per cent, special 
distribution from the bank’s undivided 
profits was to provide the initial capital 
necessary for the formation of Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc. This is an inde- 
pendent investment corporation, the com- 
mon stock of which is owned and con- 
trolled by the shareholders of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Besides the payment of the regular 
quarterly dividend of six per cent, to all 
shareholders, the bank also declared the 
regular six per cent quarterly dividend to 
employees of the institution, under a plan 
recently adopted whereby all members of 
the bank’s personnel receive dividends 
upon their salaries, in consideration of the 
time, effort and service invested, just as 
stockholders receive dividends upon their 
invested capital. 

The declaration of a thirty-four per cent, 
distribution for the year 1919, and twelve 
per cent, in extra compensation to em- 
ployees, shows the substantial growth of 



the bank, and directly points out the gen- 
eral commercial, industrial, and financial 
development which New Orleans and the 
South are experiencing. 

NEW ORLEANS CHRISTMAS 
BONUSES AND GIFTS 

The banks of New Orleans have enjoyed 
a highly profitable season during the year 
1919. In the majority of cases they have 
distributed liberal bonuses and Christmas 
gifts among their employees. 

The Whitney-Central Bank, in addition 
to a regular twenty per cent, dividend, 
paid monthly to all employees, declared 
a present of three months’ salary to its 
entire personnel as a Christmas present. 
Others also, including the Canal-Commer- 
cial, The Marine Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, the Interstate Bank, Citizens Bank, 
and Pan-American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, likewise made liberal gifts. 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
distributed a six per cent dividend on sala- 
ries. By a subscription among the em- 
ployees a Christmas tree was placed in 
the lobby of the institution. 
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efl National Experiment to 

Reduce Sales Expense 

In Which )bu May Participate 



w ^ YOU realize that it has been 

/ Bgh costing you up to 45 per cent 
of the price of every adding 
machine you buy, just to be 
induced to buy it ? 

For yean die established price of a 
9>column adding and listing machine has 
been $300 or more. Nearly half of this 
represents selling expense, but the Federal 
Adding Machine Company is seeking to 
determine by means of a national economic 
experiment, whether this price cannot be 
greatly reduced. 

We believe a great number of business 
men are convinced that adding machines 
are a necessity and are now ready to buy 
without having adding machines sold to 
them by expensive sales organizations. 

Every business and financial house east 
of the Mississippi will receive through the 
mails within the next two weeks, an 



announcemement of the Federal experi- 
mental selling plan — an offer of 1000 
standard $300 Federal Adding 
Machines at $222 50. 

We are doing this in order to determine 
the actual selling cost, and to establish the 
future selling policy of this company. 

The •serve-self* idea is gaining recogni- 
tion in all lines of business. That is, the wise 
economy of cutting out all expensive 'frills* 



in getting merchandise into the consumer’s 
hands. 

By being your own salesman, you can 
save in selling cost When that cost in the 
past has run as high as 45 per cent, it 
means a real saving to you. This is the 
idea behind this experiment which we be- 
lieve meets the new conditions and busi- 
ness needs of the present time. 

We would have no trouble marketing 
the Federal along the old sales lines for $300. 
It is the * last word ' in adding machines, 
designed by the veteran adding machine 
designer and builder, Charles Wales, as the 
crowning result of his genius and experi- 
ence. It is backed by a well-financed 
corporation, and is manufactured by one 
of the finest mechanical and engineering 
organizations in the country — Colt's Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

But we know that right now American 
business men are demanding that needless 
waste be eliminated in merchandising 
methods just as truly as in factory methods. 

Are tee right f You who use and 
need adding machines — teovld you 
rather BUY one for $222.50 or BB 
'8 0 LB one for $300. 

Federal Adding Machine Corp’n, 

251 Fourth Avenue New York 



In constant t tse for five 
years by some of the 
largest corporations In 
the East, including the 
Federal Government. 
Exacting tasks have 
proved its merit finally. 



The Standard Federal ,l A ” Adding and Listing Machine 
has nine column capacity, eight one keys; IS inch carriage; 
roll-paper holder; flexible key board: easy handle pull 
(motor equipment if desired 7. Only half as many parts 

in the Federal as in other standard machines , Stronger 
construct-on, standardized interchangable parts. Every 
item cis-ble. Adding machine service guaranteed. 
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Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 



I N THE Middle Western States ther is 
found great agricultural wealth com- 
bined with varied manufacturing. Iron 
and zinc ores, lead, coal and oil are also 
valuable sources of production, while the 
dairy industry and the growing of ani- 
mals for food form a notable part of the 
industrial activities of this region, w’hich 
ranks among the richest in the country 
in food products. 

As indicative of conditions in the grain 
trade, it may be stated that, according to 
the “Northwestern National Bank Review,” 
receipts of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye 
and flax at Minneapolis in 1919 were 199,- 
500.000 bushels, against 224,550,000 bushels 
in 1918. A marked shortage of available 
freight cars has greatly restricted the 
grain movement 

It is reported by “Bradstreet’s” that 
Minneapolis millers paid more than $250,- 
000,000 to the farmers of the Northwest 
for their wheat crop last year. Minne- 
sota iron ore shipments, estimated for the 
year at 35,000,000 tons, were not so large 
as for the preceding year, but provided 
$13,000,000 in taxes, while the royalties on 
state-owned mines may exceed $50,000,000. 
The authority just quoted says that the 
Northwest made wonderful progress in a 
financial way during the year, and bank 
resources were never so large. The year 
was the best in earnings and deposits the 
bank ever had. The growth of savings 
deposits was without parallel, and since 
July 1 showed an increase of more than 
700 per cent, over the similar period of 
1918. Higher prices account for part of 
the great financial record, but the price 
increase of 1919 over 1918 was small com- 
pared with the increased business. 

A Chicago correspondent writes as fol- 
lows of Middle West conditions: 

“If you want to know the condition of 
business in the Middle West, you must 
take its pulse at Chicago. Within twelve 
hours’ ride of Chicago live more than 50,- 
000,000 people, more than half the popula- 
tion of the country, more than half its 
voters. Chicago to-day is, barring deter- 
rents, approaching its most constructive 
and expansive era. This but reflects Mid- 
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die West conditions. The Middle West 
is preparing for the greatest building pe- 
riod ever experienced. Agricultural con- 
ditions have for several years been flourish- 
ing and continue to flourish. Chicago bank 
clearings for 1919 totalling $29,685,973,091, 
were nearly four billion greater than for 
1918, the previous high mark. Expansion 
of transactions on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change during the year is best expressed 
in the fact that memberships improved in 
price from $1,400 to $10,000. This does 
not reflect the general tendency of the 
prices of all things to advance but has 
been due to wider scope of Chicago Stock 
Exchange business. Not only has there 
been increased volume of trade, but many 
additional listings of meritorious and new 
securities. There has been newly attracted 
business in volume from throughout the 
Middle West because of the Stock Ex- 
change’s increased importance in respect to 
Middle West financial affairs. 

“The merging of three of Chicago’s large 
banks strengthens the financial position of 
the Middle West in respect to being able 
to handle ‘at home’ the larger financial 
transactions previously passed on to New 
York. It will also allow broader partici- 
pations by Middle West bankers in the 
Middle West investment issues and financ- 
ing. Bank deposits are largely increased 
throughout the territory. 

“All is prosperous. Expectancy prevails 
for continued prosperity throughout the 
Middle West. But the healthy and pros- 
perous conditions now being enjoyed in 
this great vital and growing section of the 
country do not obscure the fact that there 
are national and local -problems as yet un- 
solved and upon which the eyes, energies 
and intelligent thought of the Middle West 
are being concentrated.” 

Some figures furnished to “Bradstreet’s” 
thus outline conditions at St. Louis: 
Manufacturers and jobbers in shoes report 
a gross business for 1919 of $155,000,000; 
wholesale dry goods and kindred lines, 
$120,000,000; hardware, $75,000,000; cloth- 
ing, $12,000,000; millinery, $12,000,000; 
drugs and proprietary medicines, $25,000,- 
000, and heavy chemicals, $20,000,000. Tb* 
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COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 

'Y'HE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 

The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 
Trusts and Savings. 

This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 

The Northern Trust Co. -Bank 

N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 

Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 



profits on each of these lines were greater 
than in previous years. Production on 
farms was encouraging, products from 
Missouri in 1919 exceeding $500,000,000 in 
value. The outlook for the future is ap- 
parently good, yet many merchants are 
looking for breakers, feeling that the up- 
ward tendency of prices and present mar- 
velous business cannot continue. 



CHICAGO STOCK YARDS DISTRICT 

William C. Cummings, president of the 
Drovers’ National Bank, Chicago, in an 
interview' with an Eastern publication, con- 
tributes the following statements of busi- 
ness conditions in the stock yards district 
of the midland metropolis. 

The annual live stock show recently held 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, was 
a remarkable illustration of the business 
centering about Chicago’s great live stock 
market The show of a year ago had been 
an epoch maker, and so great was inter- 
est in that event that special trains ar- 
rived from all parts of the country. This 
year five times as many special trains 



had been chartered. All these had been 
canceled because of the fuel shortage or 
the attendance w f ould have been overwhelm- 
ing. As it was, farmers, shippers, feed- 
ers and dealers rode in smoking cars and 
filled regular trains to standing capacity 
in order to reach this exposition. 

Banking has led all other branches of 
business at the Yards in this. It is becom- 
ing highly specialized and intensively or- 
ganized. The banking business of the live 
stock industry has developed more rapidly 
indeed than the business itself, for the very 
reason that the increases in live stock prices 
and operating costs have demanded a rap- 
idly expanding volume of capital to 
finance shipments. 

The stock yards district w f as never so 
prosperous as now. Savings accounts have 
increased beyond all expectations. The 
district “back of the Yards,” pictured in 
popular fancy as a sort of no man’s land 
of poverty and distress, houses thousands 
of well-dressed and well-fed workers. 
Live stock men report that conditions on 
the ranches were never better than at 
present. Crop conditions promise a con- 
tinuance of this prosperity. One big draw- 
back is the lack of proper shipping facili- 
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ties. Live stock shipments would have been 
much heavier in the past two months had 
cars been available. Many shippers took 
their animals to town only to find a short- 
age for them of cars and no immediate 
relief promised. In many instances, be- 
cause of that, animals were driven back to 
the ranches to await an improvement in 
shipping conditions. 

Those depending on the live stock indus- 
try for a livelihood appear to have yielded 
in less degree to extravagant impulses than 
the average. General business in the Stock 
Yards district is at the zenith. Every mer- 
chant is doing an extraordinary business 
in luxuries as well as essentials, and yet 
an uncommonly large proportion of excess 
income appears to be going into channels 
that will make it available as new capital. 
Savings accounts are more numerous and 
larger than ever before, and an unprec- 
edented number are joining the ranks of 
new investors. Many are buying homes or 
making similar thrifty disposal of their in- 
comes. Farmers and ranchers are not 
spending money prodigally. The money re- 
ceived for live stock is going back to in- 
terior banks for reinvestment in farms 
and ranches or regular mortgages. 

The prospect of the live stock industry 
certainly and of all related business is par- 
ticularly bright. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN ST. LOUIS 

For the calendar year of 1919 net profits 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, after deducting taxes, were in ex- 
cess of $1,200,000 — all derived from cur- 
rent operations. Of this sum $600,000 was 
paid out in dividends, $37,500 was credited 
to building construction account, and the 
remainder added to the surplus and profits 
fund. 

The year’s operation of the various de- 
partments is described as follows by 
President Lonsdale in his annual letter to 
the stockholders: 

“Our savings department, now just two 
years old, has not abated during 1919 the 
phenomenal business-getting pace it set in 
its first year. Twelve thousand new ac- 
counts have been added, making a total of 
twenty-four thousand open savings ac- 
counts on our books. The aggregate of the 
balances on these accounts is now well 
above $3,000,000 — and growing. It is ad- 
mitted that one of the greatest needs of 
the world to-day, and especially of the 
United States, is thrift. Therefore, in 
building up our savings department we 
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are doing work of an essentially construc- 
tive character. You can help: Send your 

friends here to open accounts. 

“Our trust department was one of the 
first to be organized by national banks of 
the United States; and, though a great 
number of the largest institutions in the 
country have since taken similar action, 
our bank is still generally conceded, with 
respect to efficiency and equipment, to be 
a leader in the trust field. This is a de- 
partment of our institution that not only 
deserves the support of those interested 
In our bank, but also absolutely requires 
such support if consistent progress is to 
be made ; for virtually all trust business 
comes through the exercise of personal in- 
fluence. 

“Our bond department represents the 
latest addition to the constantly widening 
scope of commerce endeavor. A bond de- 
partment is a natural ally of a savings de- 
partment. For, after a person has built up 
a considerable fund by making savings de- 
posits from time to time, he naturally seeks 
a more lucrative investment for his money. 
Thus the savings department develops busi- 
ness for the bond department, while at the 
same time providing funds for purchasing 
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and carrying an ample supply of securi- 
ties. We sell through our bond depart- 
ment only those securities in which we 
have such confidence that we have pur- 
chased them with our own funds. But the 
Commerce bond department is more than a 
selling organization: We render Service 

that is just as broad as the investment op- 
portunities we are constantly presenting to 
the public. For example. Income Tax re- 
turns will be compiled for any one without 
charge, and an analysis of securities with 
reference to taxation, safety and convert- 
ibility will be prepared for any investor 
who seeks it. 

“In our foreign department, the year 
now ending has been a busy and profitable 
one. We are equipped to render every 
service relating to the financing of imports 
and exports, and to deal in foreign ex- 
change of all kinds.” 

NEW TRUST CONCERN OPENED 
IN MILWAUKEE 

The First Wisconsin Company has 
opened for business in Milwaukee, Wis. 
This company is organized under the di- 
rection of the directors of the First Wis- 
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consin National Bank and is to take over 
and conduct the bond business formerly 
conducted by the bank and the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company. The new com- 
pany will engage in the general business 
of buying and selling investment securities 
and later may extend its activities to al- 
lied or similar financial matters. 

The following officers and directors have 
been elected: President, Oliver C. Fuller; 
vice-presidents, Walter Kasten, H. O. Sey- 
mour, Robert W. Baird; secretary-treas- 
urer, John C. Partridge; assistant secre- 
tary, George A. Patmythes; assistant treas- 
urer, Hugh W. Grove; directors: O. C. 
Fuller, Robert W. Baird, John I. Beggs, 
Fred T. Goll, Walter Kasten, George P. 
Miller, Gustave Pabst, John C. Partridge, 
Ludington Patton, L. J. Petit, Charles F. 
Pfister, H. O. Seymour, Clement C. Smith, 
Henry M. Thompson, Fred Vogel, Jr. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO 

Net profits for the year 1919 for the 
First National Bank of Chicago amounted 
to $2,410,490.02, $1,600,000 was appropri- 
ated for the payment of a twelve per cent, 
dividend and a special four per cent, divi- 



dend. A balance of $2,891,493.36 was car- 
ried forward. On January 2, 1920, the 
First National had total assets of $291,- 
189,645.28 and deposits of $223,736,788.84. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank, which 
is affiliated with the First National Bank, 
shows net profits for the year 1919 of 
$1,476,613.20. A twelve per cent, dividend 
of $600,000 was paid and $500,000 was 
transferred to surplus, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of $771,720.52. On 
January 2, 1920, the total assets of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank were $95,- 
660,362.09. 



TRUST COMPANY CHARGES 



J. A. House, chairman of the executive 
committee of the trust company section 
of the American Bankers Association, and 
president of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has sent 
to all members of the section copy of sched- 
ule of trust company charges as compiled 
by the committee on standardization of 
forms and charges. Under the resolution 
adopted at the St. Louis convention mem- 
bers are “requested to give the schedules 
careful study and trial and recommend to 
the committee such changes and modifica- 
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tions as may seem advisable, to the end 
that the committee may make an additional 
or supplementary report at the next an- 
nual convention.” 

The booklets are being distributed from 
the office of the section in New York city, 
and Chairman House has requested all 
members to address the secretary of the 
section at 5 Nassau street, New York city, 
in connection with suggested modifications 
or changes. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS WINS $700,000 
SUIT 

The Missouri Supreme Court has affirmed 
a judgment for $700,000 against H. Clay 
Pierce, a local oil magnate, in favor of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis. 
The suit has been pending in court for 
more than five years, and the interest and 
costs aggregate about $50,000. 

The suit involved 10,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the Nashville Terminal 
Company, which the bank claimed as col- 
lateral security for a loan of $700,000 ad- 
vanced by the bank to the company. The 
bank* contended that it had a lien on the 
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stock as security for promissory notes 
amounting to $700,000. 

Mr. Pierce asserted that the stock had 
never been pledged to the bank, and that 
if it had been pledged more than five 
years had elapsed and the bank had legally 
forfeited its claim on the stock as security. 
Pierce had possession of the stock. 

The opinion by Judge Williams, con- 
curred in by the other judges, held that 
the stock had clearly been pledged to the 
bank and that it had never surrendered 
its lien. Commenting upon the decision of 
the court John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the bank, gave out the following statement 
to the press: 

“This suit against Mr. Pierce was prose- 
cuted in keeping with the policy of the 
bank, definitely announced four years ago— 
that, in behalf of our stockholders, persis- 
tent efforts would be made by the man- 
agement to collect through the courts all 
those sums considered justly due the bank, 
but which remain unpaid despite repeated 
requests for adjustment. Following this 
policy, the bank has already collected hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and has in 
course of collection hundreds of thousands 
more. 
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“It is needless to say that I am highly 
gratified that the policy pursued by this 
bank has found approval by the highest 
court in our state. It is a stimulant to 
its further pursuit, which must appeal to 
all as fair and just.” 

LIBERTY TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, held January 6, 1920, the following 
directors were elected: 

Edward Morris, Benj. S. Mayer, Thorn- 
hill Broome, C. M. Maefarlane, L. H. Hey- 
mann, Charles Hollenbach, Walter M. 
Heymann, Adolph S. Helquist. 

At the annual directors’ meeting held 
January S, 1920, the following officers were 
elected : 

Walter M. Heymann, president; Adolph 
S. Helquist, vice-president; Jacob Landon, 
cashier; Louis A. Breskin, W. G. Dooley, 
assistant cashiers. 

W. M. Heymann was reelected president. 
A. S. Helquist, formerly cashier, was 
elected vice-president to take the place of 
Frank A. Alden, former vice-president, 
who was recently elected president of the 
Garfield Park State Bank. Jacob Landon, 
formerly assistant cashier, was elected 
cashier. Louis A. Breskin was reelected 
assistant cashier. W. G. Dooley, who is the 
manager of the real estate loan department, 
was elected assistant cashier. 

CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 

OF CLEVELAND 

Allard Smith, for five years general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Telephone Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of The 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company. He 
became active in the bank January 1, but 



remains on the directorate of the telephone 
company. 

Before going to Cleveland Mr. Smith 
was construction engineer for the Bell in- 
terests in the district embracing Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 




ALLARD SMITH 

Vice-President Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 



He has been identified with the Bell com- 
pany since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1898. 

Mr. Smith was head of the Industrial 
Division of the Cleveland Liberty Loan 
organization, and served as vice-chairman 
during the Victory Loan campaign. 
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THE ST. LOUIS CHAPTER AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 

The St. Louis Chapter, after a period of 
war somnolence, has come to life. The 
membership, Which in 1918 had sunk to one 
hundred and thirteen, is now nearly eight 
hundred. 

Seven educational classes are being con- 
ducted in affiliation with Washington Uni- 
versity. The curriculum embraces, in ad- 
dition to the prescribed Institute subjects, 
a course in “public speaking and salesman- 
ship” and one in “credits.” Early in De- 
cember all classes, which up to that time 
had been well attended, were forced to 
discontinue on account of the coal short- 
age. Work was resumed, however, on 
January 5, and a plan has been adopted to 
make up for lost time. 

In view of the pronounced interest bank 
employees are taking in educational work, 
St. Louis Chapter should have a member- 
ship next year of twelve hundred or more. 



JOINS NEW BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT OF FIRST NATIONAL 

E. A. Brooks of St. Louis, formerly 
Lieut.-Commander, U. S. Navy, in charge 
•of the navy recruiting and demobilization 
work in St. Louis, has entered the employ 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
in connection with the new business depart- 
ment. 

. GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COMPETITION 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, discussed 
“The Attitude of the Government Towards 
Competition, Monopoly and Cooperation,” 
before members of the American Economic 
Association in Chicago, at the annual 
meeting, December 31. He presided at a 
session devoted to the subject. 

Dr. Gephart said that the best a govern- 
ment can do towards competition, monopoly 
and cooperation in industrial society is to 
keep the law and its enforcement as nearly 
as possible in harmony with prevailing con- 
ditions and not attempt to give direction 
to that development leaving a large meas- 
ure of freedom for experimentation and 



trial. He asserted that the complaint of 
the business interests of government inter- 
ference is not without justification both 
because of the uncertainty of the law and 
also because of its contrast with industrial 
development. 

NATIONAL-REPUBLIC INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago had announced the organization of 
the National-Republic Investment Com- 
pany with the following board of directors: 

Benjamin V. Becker, William T. Fenton, 
Watkin W. Kneath, Silas J. Llewellyn, 
John A. Lynch, Robert M. McKinney, 
Samuel C. Scotten, Oscar H. Swan, F. Ed- 
son White. 

The company will engage in the business 
of general corporate financing, underwrit- 
ing and the distribution of preferred stock 
issues; also in all other legitimate financ- 
ing. 

The management will be in the hands 
of Watkin W. Kneath, third vice-president 
of the bank, now in charge of its Bond 
and Investment Department. 

CLEVELAND FORMS AN ACCEPT- 
ANCE BODY 

The Bankers and Trade Acceptance 
Council of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, affiliated with the American Ac- 
ceptance Council, was formally organized 
on December 8th, 1919, at a luncheon in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building at- 
tended by fifty or more representatives of 
banks and industrial firms. C. N. Osborne, 
of the M. A. Hanna Co., presided, and 
the speakers were Mr. Osborne, David C. 
Wills, chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and Robert H. 
Bean, executive secretary of the American 
Acceptance Council. 

Articles of association and by-laws were 
adopted and an executive board, composed 
as follows, was elected: C. N. Osborne, 
D. H. Hobson, of Cleveland Trust Co.; W. 
B. Fish, of Printz-Biederman Co.; F. J. 
Zurlinden, of Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; H. K. Dexter, of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Clifford E. Pearse, of Betts 
Pearce Co., and A. B. Marshall, of First 
National Bank of Cleveland. 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



T HIS is primarily an agricultural sec- 
tion, the production of livestock also be- 
ing a leading industry. Precious metals 
and valuable minerals and oil constitute 
important sources of wealth. As agricul- 
tural crops of nearly all kinds were at 
record figures of production and prices dur- 
ing the past year, the conditions throughout 
this territory as a whole are exceptionally 
prosperous. Manuf cturing being of sec- 
ondary importance, there has been but little 
industrial disturbance on account of strikes, 
except in the case of miners and street 
railway operatives in some localities. 

Colorado’s wheat acreage last year was 
much the largest ever reported, and the 
total production was 15,978,606 bushels com- 
pared with a previous high record of 13,- 
536,000 bushels in 1917. 

Kansas produced 146,109,109 bushels of 
wheat last year, surpassed only by the crop 
of 1914. As reported to “Bradstreet’s,” 
the State of Oklahoma produced crops of 
all kinds approximating $500,000,000 in 
value, and the oil fields of the state yield- 
ed a product valued at $900,000,000. The 
total production of the state in crops and 
minerals is estimated at close to $1,000,- 
000,000 in value. 

Merchants generally throughout this sec- 
tion report trade at unprecedented figures 
and the outlook for the early part of 1990 
pointing to continued activity. Although 
prices continue to rule high, demand for 
goods is brisk. 

$ 

L. S. CRITCHELL TO BE PRESIDENT 
OF KANSAS CITY BANK 

The announcement is made that L. S. 
Critchell, assistant secretary of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has 
accepted the presidency of the Continental 
National Bank of Kansas City, Missouri. 
This institution was organized in July, 
1919, with capital of $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $100,000. The new president ex- 
pects to enter upon the duties of his new 
office immediately. 

Mr. Critchell was born in the West in 



1881 and gained his first banking experience 
in 1898 with the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Chicago. Later he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Drovers National 
Bank of Chicago, and thereafter was con- 
nected with the Swift and Tilden interests, 
which controlled that bank and others, for 




L. S. CRITCHELL 

Newly elected President Continental National Bank, 
of Kansas City 

a number of years in various official capaci- 
ties, including positions as cashier of the 
St. Joseph Stock Yards Bank, treasurer of 
the St. Joseph Cattle Ixrnn Company, vice- 
president of the Live Stock National Bank 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and cashier of the 
First National Bank, Sioux City. In the 
fall of 1919 Mr. Critchell came East and 
joined the forces of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. He had been an officer of that 
institution since April, 1915. As such, he 
has been engaged in general banking activi- 
ties and has devoted a portion of each year 
to the securing of new business throughout 
the country, thus gaining a large and valu- 
able acquaintance with banking and com- 
mercial interests generally. He has been 
particularly interested in the Middle West- 
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era and Southwestern regions, where he has 
acquired a knowledge and experience which 
will be of particular value to him in his 
new connection. 

COMMERCIAL STATE BANK, ABI- 
LENE, KANSAS 

A change recently in the staff of the 
Commercial State Bank, Abilene, Kansas, 
makes C. D. Simmons cashier, and H. M. 
Howard, assistant cashier. The directors 
now are E. M. Funk, president; J. L. 
Kruger and H. B. Seelve, vice-presidents; 
F. W. Karl, J. G. Glatt, A. G. Whitehair 
and Cashier Simmons. The deposits of 
this bank are $175,000, the loans $200,000. 

CHANGES IN COMMERCE BANKS 

At the annual meeting of the boards of 
the Commerce Banks of Kansas City, Mo., 
the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Commerce Trust Company, W. T. Kemper 
was re-elected chairman of both boards and 
J. W. Perry and W. S. McLucas were 
elected respectively presidents o i the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the Com- 
merce Trust Company. Mr. Kemper will 



continue as the active head of the two 
banks. 

At the close of business December 31, 
1919, The National Bank of Commerce 
showed total resources of $90,950,532.65 and 
total resources of the Commerce Trust 
Company were $49,162,355.54. Deposits 
of The National Bank of Commerce were 
$64,276,564.07 and deposits for the Com- 
merce Trust Company were $39,736,440.17. 



MIDWEST NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF KAN- 
SAS CITY 

The recent Clearing House report, show- 
ing the volume of clearings handled for 
the member banks as for December of this 
year in comparison with December of a 
year ago, finds the Midwest National Bank 
and Trust Company of Kansas City, to have 
made a gain of 167 per cent, which is 
the highest percentage of gain upon the 
part of any member bank for the year. 

That bank also shows, for December 31, 
1919, a gain of 50 per cent in country de- 
posits and 130 per cent in city deposits 
over the showing of December 31, 1918. 

The institution is just a trifle over three 
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The Omaha National Bank 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Established 1866 

Capital . $1,000,000 

Surplus (Earned) $1,000,000 

Total Resources $43,000,000 

J. H. Millard, President 

Walter W. Head .... Vice-President 

Ward M. Burgess Vice-President 

B. A. Wilcox Vice-President 

Frank Boyd Vice-President 

Ezra Millard Cashier 

O. T. Alvison .... Assistant Cashier 

J. A. Changstrom .... Assistant Cashier 

W. Dale Clark .... Assistant Cashier 

Edward Neale Assistant Cashier 

Direct Transit Facilities 

The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 



years old, and it will be remembered that 
its capital was raised to the one million 
dollar mark only July 1, last 

FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH AT 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

The Federal Reserve Board has author- 
ized and directed the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, to establish a branch 
office at Oklahoma City. The purpose of 
this is particularly, to expedite shipments 
of currency to and from member banks in 
the State of Oklahoma. Also to provide 
better facilities for intra-state clearing of 
checks. As set forth in the board’s pre- 
liminary statement of November S, the dis- 
count facilities which have been accorded 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, are regarded as ample. 

The branch at Oklahoma City will be 
operated in accordance with the provisions 
of Section S of the Federal Reserve Act, 
under by-laws to be framed by the direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City and approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board. There are to be five directors, 
three to be appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, and two by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The board 



has recommended to the Federal Bank of 
Kansas City that the by-laws assign as ter- 
ritory for the Oklahoma City branch that 
portion of the State of Oklahoma which is 
not included in the Eleventh Federal Re- 
serve District. 

An outline of the powers and functions 
to be exercised by the branch as recom- 
mended by the board is, as follows: 

The branch bank will receive deposits 
from member banks but will carry no de- 
posit accounts. All amounts received on 
deposit will be transmitted daily by tele- 
graph or otherwise, to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City for credit to the ac- 
counts of the depositing banks, and each 
member bank in the territory assigned to 
the branch, wherever located, may, at its 
option, make remittances of currency and 
checks direct to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. The branch will carry no 
Government deposits, but will redeem 
Treasury certificates, pay Government 
checks, and will close out balances daily 
with the head office. 

The branch will carry no earning assets; 
applications for loans or discounts from 
member banks and offers for sale of mail 
transfers, bankers’ acceptances and bills 
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of exchange eligible for purchase by Feder- 
al Reserve Banks will be transmitted to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
for final action. Immediate credit, how- 
ever, may be given in cases where it be- 
comes necessary for member banks to re- 
discount in order to meet clearing house 
debit balances, unexpected deficiencies in 
reserves, and any other case where quick 
arrangements are necessary, all actual re- 
discounting operations, however, to be made 
at the head office, interest being charged 
from the date the notes were received by 
the branch. 

In cases where notes are secured by 
United States obligations, the branch may, 
by authority of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City, hold the collateral and for- 
ward the notes to the parent bank with 
trust receipts showing the amount and na- 
ture of collateral held. Banks in the branch 
bank territory may deal directly with the 
parent bank. The principal functions to be 
exercised by the branch will be the clear- 
ing and collection of checks and the hand- 
ling of shipments of currency to and from 
member banks in its territory. A private 




New Home of the Commercial National Bank, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

This new combination bank and office 
building now in course of erection will be 
centrally and conveniently located at the 
southeast corner of Main and Black streets. 
It will be of fireproof construction through- 
out, four stories in height, with a front- 
age on Main street of fifty-four feet and a 
depth of one hundred thirty-three feet. 

There will be fifty-eight offices arranged 
singly or en suite with up-to-date lighting 
and heating fixtures and equipment. 

All the offices will be outside rooms and 
will therefore have excellent natural light 
and ventilation. 

The banking room of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank will occupy the entire front of 
the ground floor extending to a depth of 
one hundred feet. 

Tenants will find readily accessible first- 
class vaults, safe deposit boxes and bank- 
ing facilities without leaving the building. 



wire will be installed between Kansas City 
and Oklahoma City in order that the branch 
may telegraph daily to the parent bank 
the amounts of all items received for im- 
mediate credit or immediate debit to mem- 
bers or other Federal Reserve Banks, also 
amounts of currency deposited and the de- 
tails of other transactions. 

Under the plan adopted additional facil- 
ities are given without affecting the busi- 
ness of any member bank and without forc- 
ing collections into artificial channels. The 
board reserves the right to authorize the 
discontinuance of the branch at any time if 
its operation is found unsatisfactory. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



L EADING products of the Pacific States 
are gold, silver and various minerals, 
lumber, deciduous and citrus fruits, nuts 
and grains. The fisheries are also import- 
ant sources of wealth. Principal ports are: 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. The chief 
inland city of this section is Salt Lake 
City. Having such a variety of valuable 
products, the states included in this region 
are, as a whole, less affected by the failure 
of a single crop or the depression in one 
line of industry than are some of the other 
sections where agriculture is almost the sole 
source of income to thl people. 

In the northwest the lumber industry was 
exceptionally active in the past year, though 
restricted by a lack of railway transporta- 
tion. 

According to “Bradstreet’s” report, the 
Salmon pack of Puget Sound and Alaska 
was about thirty-five per cent short of the 
previous year, with prices from twenty to 
thirty per cent higher. The State of Wash- 
ington, according to the same authority, 
produced a commercial crop of apples 
amounting to 25,000 cars, the largest on 
record. Peach and pear crops were twenty- 
five per cent heavier than a year ago. 
The fruit producing district generally is 
reported in better condition than ever be- 
fore, enabling growers to liquidate mort- 
gages and other indebtedness. 

From the “Financial Letter” of the 
American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, it appears that in nearly all lines of 
activity, business is reported good in San 
Francisco and the other cities of California. 
The tide of Eastern travei is probably 
greater than in any previous year. Both 
wholesale and retail trade is excellent, col- 
lections are better than fair, and consider- 
able money is available for investment pur- 
poses. 

The closing months of 1919, compared 
with the same period of 1918, showed large 
gains in San Francisco bank clearing, in 
building construction values and real estate 
sales. 



JOHN CLAUSEN JOINS UNION NA- 
TIONAL 

The Chemical National Bank of New 
York, has announced the resignation of 
John Clausen formerly vice-president, who 
is to go to Seattle, Wash., in January to 
join the staff of the Union National Bank. 
Mr. Clausen will serve as a director and 
vice-president of this bank to develop their 
overseas business. 

John Clausen was born in 1876 and re- 
ceived his early education in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, coming to the United States in 
1892. He became a citizen of the United 
States in 1898 and served in the United 
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Sinking Fund Provision 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 

Furs of Finest Quality 

IN THE 

Latest Fashions 

Embracing the very latest foreign models, together 
with many beautiful and original styles by our own 
designers, may now be seen in our showrooms. 

ALL THE 

Richest and Choicest Furs 

such as Russian Sable, Alaska Seal, Silver Fox, Chin- 
chilla, Black Fox, etc., are represented in our Coats, 
Wraps, Neckpieces and Muffs. 

Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost im- 
portance to those who desire an air of distinction in 
their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only the 
costliest, but those of moderate price, equally stylish 
and fashionable. 

MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 

C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 

Manufacturer* of 

STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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| In The Great Northwest | 

S Our new sixteen story building is now under construction, and will, upon com- s§ 

5 pletion in 1920, be one of the finest banking institutions on the Pacific Coast. U 

S We recently increased our capital to One Million Dollars and our surplus to S 

5 $250,000. H 

= Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4-, 000, 000.00. s 

§ Banking institutions, corporations or individuals having business transactions in =§ 

S the Northwest, will find this bank equipped to render the most efficient service. s= 

1 ^ditiavian A merican Bank | 

| PttciBc. Avenue at Eleventh Street. IflCOmfl | 
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States Army during the Spanish- American 
War. Mr. Clausen’s banking career began 
in December, 1899, when he accepted a po- 
sition with the North American Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in the latter’s branch 
at Matanzaz, Cuba. This institution was 




JOHN CLAUSEN 

Vice-President and Director Union National Bank. 
Seattle, Wash. 

later absorbed by the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba, and he remained with them until 
April, 1905, during which period he occu- 
pied various positions with promotions from 
that of bookkeeper and cashier to branch- 
manager of their Matanzaz, Cardenas, 



Manzanillo, Santiago de Cuba and Havana 
offices. 

In June, 1906, he accepted a position as 
assistant manager of The International 
Banking Corporation at their branch in 
Mexico City, remaining with that institu- 
tion until May 1, 1907, when he resigned to 
accept a position as manager of the Mexico 
City Banking Company, Mexico City, leav- 
ing them on January 1, 1910. 

On June 30, 1910, he took over the man- 
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Business 

Thrift means increased produc- 
tion, decreased consumption, sen- 
sible spending and wise saving. 

America Needs Thrift 

Be a leader in the work of mak- 
ing America thrifty. 

Your example and influence are 
needed. 

Be a Thrift Citizen 
Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 

$100 AND $1000 DENOMINATIONS 
Write for Leaflet 

“ The Paramount Isiiue of To-day ” 

A plain statement of fact 

Government Loan Organization 

Second Federal Reserve District 

120 Broadway New York 
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agement of the foreign department of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. 
In March, 1917, he was elected vice-presi- 
dent by the board of directors of the 
Crocker National Bank, and continued his 
service with that institution until December, 
1918, when he joined The Chemical Na- 
tional Bank as vice-president. 

Mr. Clausen served as a member of the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education, Department of 
the Interior, to study the question of educa- 
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For Social Research 

offers courses for 

Business and Professional Men and Women, 
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LAW REFORM 

By Roscoe Pound, Felix Frankfurter and 
others. 

INCOME AND EXCESSS PROFITS 
TAXES 

By T. S. Adams. 
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CYCLES. STATISTICS 
TRADE UNION POLICIES. RECON- 
STRUCTION PROBLEMS 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT 

CURRENT POLITICAL THINKING 
RELIGION IN SOCIAL PROGRESS 
SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE ENGI- 
NEER 

By Guido H. Marx. 

Second Term Begins February Ninth 

For Catalogue Apply to the School 
465 West 23d Street Chelsea 1386 

NEW YORK CITY 



tional preparation for foreign service in 
secondary schools, colleges and universities 
of the United States and other nations. In 
October, 1918, he was appointed by the de- 
partment of the Interior as Special Collab- 
orator in the Bureau of Education to as- 
sist in the survey of business needs and 
school opportunities for training for for- 
eign service. 

BANK OF ITALY, SAN FRANCISCO 

The following appointments have been 
made in the Bank of Italy, San Francisco: 

W. W. Douglas and L. M. MacDonald, 
assistants to the president; J. C. Lipman, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Douglas has been connected with the 
bank for the past ten years, occupying first 
the position of manager, Market Street 
Branch, San Francisco, afterwards assist- 
ant cashier and assistant secretary. Mr. 
MacDonald first came to the Bank of Italy 
as manager of its Livermore Branch, and 
later manager of the Market Street Branch, 
San Francisco. Mr. Lipman has occupied 
the positions successively of teller, assist- 
ant cashier and assistant manager of the 
credit department. 

At the December meeting of the board 
of directors, the dividend on the Bank of 
Italy stock was increased from 7% per 
cent to 10 per cent per annum. 



MARWICK MITCHELL APPOINTS 
RESIDENT PARTNER 

The growth of the Pacific Coast business 
of Marwick Mitchell & Co., accountants and 
auditors, New York, now requires the con- 
tinuous attention of a resident partner 
Albert J. Watson, C. P. H. Mr. Watson 
was formerly manager of the firm’s office 
at Kansas City. He will hereafter make 
his headquarters at San Francisco. 
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Canada 



T HE 1919 field crops of the Dominion 
set a new record in values touching 
$1,452,787,900, which is the preliminary es- 
timate. This is $85,000,000 in excess of the 
1918 figures and $8,000,000 over the previous 
record in 1917. 

In trade the results during the year were 
satisfactory, and the final figures, both for 
the internal and external trade, will show 
a considerable increase over those for 1918. 
Railway earnings, bank clearings, bank de- 
posits and loans also reflect a period of 
prosperity. 

External trade will, for the calendar year, 
show an increase over that for 1918. The 
exports are estimated at $1,240,000,000 and 
the imports at $931,000,000. When it Is 
considered that the high mark reached dur- 
ing the preceding year was maintained in 
spite of the loss of ^00,000,000 worth of 
munitions shipments, through the ending of 
the war, and in the falling off of millions 
of dollars’ "worth of other war exports — 
this is regarded as a satisfactory showing. 

The rate of international exchange was 
heavily against Canada during the latter 
part of the year. New York funds having 
been quoted as high as 11 per cent. The 
United States supplies eighty-nine per cent 
of Canada’s total imports, but takes out 
only 37 per cent of Canada’s exports. One 
sided as this statement is, the Dominion 
having a favorable trade balance of about 



$350,000,000 on the year’s operations, would 
have had no trouble in making settlement 
in the United States, were it not for Great 
Britain’s inability to make settlements with 
her. But these large balances against 
Canada are decreasing. During the fiscal 
year 1918-19, they were reduced $81,000,- 
000 and there is still a strong tendency in 
that direction. 

In finance Canada’s most notable achieve- 
ment of the year was the Third Victory 
Loan campaign which was oversubscribed 
some 100 per cent. All things considered, 
it was the most successful of the six loans 
floated in the Dominion during the war 
period; for while the amount subscribed 
was possibly $11,000,000 below that in 1918, 
it was raised on a taxable issue, whereas 
the others were non-taxable ones. Not a 
dollar of this huge sum was subscribed by 
the banks. 

The year 1919 established a record for 
investments of American capital in Canada. 
The best available information on the sub- 
ject shows a total increase of approximate- 
ly $320,000,000. Funding operations repre- 
sented $100,000,000, leaving the amount of 
new capital of about $200,000,000. Prob- 
ably about $210,000,000 of the total went 
into loans and securities of one kind or 
another. Investments in industrial concerns 
represent another $60,000,000. The total 
investment of American capital in the Do- 
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AUCTIONEERS 

The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
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THE DOMINION BANK 

Established 1871 CANADA Head Office, Toronto 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sir EDMUND B. OSLER. Toronto, President 

A. W. AUSTIN, Toronto ) 

Sir AUGUSTUS M. NANTON, Winnipeg j rtce-Pres, dents 



James Carruthers Montreal Wilmot L. Matthews Toronto 
R. J. Christie Toronto R. S. McLaughlin Oshava 

Sir John C. Eaton Toronto W. W. Near Toronto 

E. W. Hamber Vancouver A. T. Reid Toronto 

H. W. Hutchinson Winnipeg H. H. Williams Toronto 



Clarence A. Bogert, General Manager 
Condensed Statement as at 31st, December 1919 



LIABILITIES 



Deposits by the Public 

Due to other Banks.. 

Due to Dominion Government 

Notes in Circulation 

Sundry Liabilities 


$111,414,057.55 

1,852.867.38 

5,000,000.00 

9,525,809.00 

1.972.389.84 


TOTAL PUBLIC LIABILITIES 


$129,765,123.77 


Capital 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


6,000,000.00 

7,739.796.05 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand 

Deposit with Central Gold Reserves 

Due by other Banks 

Government Securities 

Other Investments 

Call and Short Loans 


$143,504,919.82 

$17,824,568.69 

4,100,000.00 

9,978,570.91 

21,137,764.00 

2,982,957.45 

14,051,518.50 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS 


$70,075,370.55 


Commercial Loans 

Bank Premises 

Sundry Assets 


66,521,304.15 

5,407,180.30 

1,501,055.82 




$143,504,919.82 



Branches and Correspondents throughout Canada 

London, Eng., Branch Nev York A gene}) 

73 Comhill E. C. 3 51 Broadway, 

S. L. JONES, Manager C. S. HOWARD, Agent 
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minion is now placed at approximately 
$1,600,000, as compared with somewhat over 
$6<X),000,000 in 1913. Of this possibly 
$325,000,000 is represented in industrial 
plants. 

» 

THE BANK OF TORONTO 

Net profits for the Bank of Toronto for 
the year ending November 29, 1919, were 
$1,011359.09. Of this sum $600,000 was 
appropriated for dividends; $100,000 was 
reserved for Federal Tax; $25,000 was trans- 
ferred to Officers’ Pension Fund; $18,000 
was charged to Y. M. C. A., Navy League 
and other subscriptions, and $100,000 was 
written off bank premises. The sum of 
$793,983.03 was carried forward to next 
year. This bank has total assets of $109,- 
285,118.55. 

THE MOLSONS BANK, MONTREAL 

The following is a condensed statement 
of the report of The Molsons Bank, Mon- 
treal, of date September 30, 1919. 

Liabilities: Capital stock paid in, $4,000,- 
000; reserve fund, $5,000,000; notes in cir- 
culation, $7,015344; due Dominion Gov- 
ernment $12,423,185; deposits bearing in- 
terest, $51,689,483; not bearing interest, 
$11,830,422; total $63,519,905; balance due 
banks and correspondents in the U. K. 
and foreign, $1375,206. 

Assets: Coin and Dominion notes, $5,- 
855,108; deposit Central Gold Reserves, 
$2,500,000; checks on other banks, $4,346,- 
475; balances due from banks outside of 
Canada, $2,106,679; Dominion and pro- 
vincial government securities, $13,562,072; 
Canadian Municipal and British, Foreign 
and Colonial public securities, $9,781,578; 
railway and other bonds and stocks, $1,054,- 
532; call and short loans, $7,618,187; other 
current loans and discounts, $43,848,428; 
bank premises, $2,525,000; total assets, $94,- 
513,102. 

The net profits for the year were $818,- 
802. Dividends were paid from this to 
the amount of $470,000 and $200,000 was 
transferred to the Reserve Fund. The 
rate of dividend was increased to 12 per 
cent per annum, dating from Jan. 1, 1919. 
The increase of deposits shown for the year 
was upwards of $12,000,000. Branches and 
sub agencies were opened in Ontario and 
Quebec to the number of 19. This makes 
115 in the various provinces. The bank was 
incorporated in 1855; Wm. Molson MacPher- 
son is president and Edward C. Pratt, gen- 
eral manager. 




A Greater Service 

The term 'publicity* but hints at the 
greater service the Collins Staff of 
Specialists renders banks and bank 
patrons. 

Our many preSent-day Clients are 
familiar with the ever widening 
scope of this Educational Service 
audits Business Extension possibili- 
ties. But there is need, perhaps, to 
clarify the understanding of our 
Prospective Clients, who may see 
in the word 'publicity* limitations 
that do not exist. 

Hence, with no change other than 
more comprehensive scope, as care- 
fully prepared and individualized as 
ever, Collins Publicity Service will 
hereafter be known as 

The Collins Service 

Philadelphia 

Petma. 



Said Mr. Pratt at the annual meeting, 
addressing the shareholders: “The business 
of the bank during the last year was the 
largest in its history. It is due to the 
growth of the country. It was an abnormal 
growth due likewise to abnormal condi- 
tions. However, the affairs of the bank 
are in excellent shape and we look for- 
ward to at least as good a record during 
the coming year. 

ANOTHER SOUTH AMERICAN 
BRANCH 

The Royal Bank of Canada which has 
a New York Agency at 68 William St., an- 
nounces the opening of a branch at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, with correspondents 
throughout that country. 

NEW BRANCH, BANK OF TORONTO 

The Bank of Toronto, Canada, has open- 
ed a branch in London, Ontario, under 
the management of G. St. John, of the in- 
spection staff of the bank. 
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Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 



(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 



With Speed 



FOR COPYING 
Absolute Accuracy 



Low Cost 



In the Administrative Department — 

Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department — 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange. Department — 

Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department — 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department — 

Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 

Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 



These are characteristic 
reports : 

(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine." 

(2) “Photographic cop* 
kg are in a class by 
themselves. 'ljnre is 
no substitute for 
them — they are Iden- 
tical In every respect 
with the original ; 
they will hold In any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original." 

(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years — It Is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an Intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able." 




This Cut Shows a Photostat Installation 



The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 

are ready for use 

Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 

Commercial Camera Company 

343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



New Tork City, 



Phlladephia, 



Providence, 



( Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 

An.T'xrrmra . ) Soclete Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, France, 

AGjcjnci a. < societa Anonima Italian a Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
( Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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ROYAL BANK OF CANADA IN 1919 

The annual report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada for 1919, shows a gain in assets 
that year of more than $100,000,000. The 
total now is $553,647,000, of which total 
$373,909,000 liquid assets as compared with 
$324^83,000 the year before. Loans and 
discounts increased during the year from 
$119,185,000 to $143,250,500. The gain in 
deposits during the same time was $80,- 
000,000. Of the total deposits ($419,121,- 
000), some $959,465,000 bear interest as 
compared with $197,348,000 the year before. 
Deposits not bearing interest totalled $159,- 
656,000 as compared with $135,243,000 in 
1918. 

Should Banks Charge for Credit 
Information 

'T'HE following is taken from a re- 
cent number of the Credit Men's 
Bulletin : 



The San Francisco association has pro- 
tested against the attitude of banks in cer- 
tain cities of California toward requests for 
credit information. Some of these banks in 
response to credit information are sending 
out the following notices: 

“We are returning herewith your request 
for credit information and wish to call your 
attention to the following resolution passed 
by the Blank Clearing House Association: 
‘Resolved that requests for credit informa- 
tion will have prompt attention provided 
same are accompanied by a fee of 25 cents 
in advance/ Upon receipt of above fee we 
will furnish such information as we have, 
whfch we believe to be reliable, but for which 
we assume no liability whatsoever.” 

The San Francisco association takes the 
stand that this is uneconomic and indicates 
a complete lack of understanding of the 
credit system. That banks following such a 
rule are violating the principles of coopera- 
tion and failing to take account of their 
own dependence upon the experience of mer- 
cantile credit departments, which depart- 
ments never have attempted to charge banks 
for their information but have always fur- 
nished it freely and concisely. 



Ask Your Stationer for 

Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 

Made In Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 

Manufactured by Southworth Company , Mittineague , Mass. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 

F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 

• INCORPORATED 

34 Beekman Street, New York 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 



Thirty Years of Banking Law 
The New Banking Law Journal 

DIGEST 

By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 

A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919 — thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. All decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 

most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 

An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 

The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
placed under 125 main headings, aphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with “ Acceptances ” and ending with “ Warehouse Receipts ” 

If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with Jts Index Digest, will supply your future wants 

Price, S 5.00 postpaid 

This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
the General Counsel to be issued by the American Bankers Association, or 
with Harrison’s Bank Law and Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of 
grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO ., 

258 Broadway , New York , U. S. A . 

Send us on approval one copy of “ THIRTY YEARS OF 
BANKING LAW ” with hill for $5,00. We ivill either remit 
or return the hook within five days . 

(Signed) 

Date By 
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Ruin of the Great War 

G RADU ALLY the statisticians are beginning to compile and 
to express in figures the results of the great war in the loss of 
life and property. One of the most comprehensive and at the 
same time the most appalling of these compilations is that made by 
Professor E. L. Bogart of the University of Illinois, entitled “Di- 
rect and Indirect Cost of the Great War.” To put the matter 
bluntly, Professor Bogart finds that the direct and indirect costs of 
the great struggle foot up $337,946,179,657, that the loss of life was 
9,998,771, and a grand total of over thirty-six million of dead, 
wounded and captured. 

While the details of these figures may be subject to later re- 
vision, in the light of further information, they are of sufficient 
present significance to warrant placing them on record. Here are 
the estimates of the monetary losses: 



Direct costs 

Capitalized value of human life. 

Soldiers 

Civilians .'. 

Property losses. 

On land 

Shipping and cargo 

Loss of production 

War relief 

Loss to neutrals 



$186,333,637,097 

33,551,276,280 

33,551,276,280 

29.960.000. 000 
6,800,000,000 

45.000. 000.000 
1,000,000,000 
1,750,000,000 



Grand total 



$337,946,179,657 



Professor Bogart points out that the loss of civilian fife due 
directly to the war or to causes induced by the war equals, if it does 
not exceed, that suffered by the armies in the field. Spanish influ- 
enza, the responsibility for which has been laid to the war, is sup- 
posed to have killed 6,000,000, including 1,250,000 in the United 
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States. Four million Armenians, Syrians, Jews and Greeks are 
believed to have been massacred. A census of 1919 reported the 
reduction of the male population of Macedonia from 175,000 to 
42,500; of Thrace from 494,000 to 225,000. In Serbia and Austria 
famine and disease took the lives of nearly a million. In Russia 
2,000,000 civilians died before their time. In Poland one-third of 
the youngest generation disappeared. In Germany malnutrition’s 
death toll is figured at 812,000. So the compiler of the work at hand 
feels justified in saying that one civilian died for every dead sol- 
dier; “and yet this does not take into account the appalling effects, 
some of them unquestionably permanent, of war, famine, pestilence 
and disease on the sufferers who did not die.” 

The valuation placed on the lives sacrificed is based on the fig- 
ures of the F rench actuary M. Barriol, who ten years ago estimated 
the average social value of an individual life in the six leading coun- 
tries to be: 



United States $4,720 

England 4,140 

Germany 3,380 

France 2,900 

Austria-Hungary 2,720 

Russia 2,020 



Net cost of the war for the countries named stands thus: 



United States 

Great Britain 

Rest of British Empire 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Other Entente Allies . . 



Net cast. 

$22,625,252,843 

35,334,000,000 

4,493,813,072 

24,312,782,800 

22.598.950.000 

12.413.998.000 
3,963,867,914 



Total 



$125,690,476,497 



Germany 37,775,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 20,622,960,600 

Turkey and Bulgaria 2,245,200,000 



Total . . 
Grand total 



$60,643,160,600 

186,333,637,097 



In known dead the aggregate reaches nearly ten millions, dis- 
tributed among the countries named as follows: 
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U nited States 107,284 

British Empire 807,451 

France 1,427,800 

Russia 2,762,064 

Italy 507,160 

Belgium 267,000 

Serbia 707,848 

Rumania 839,117 

Greece 15,000 

Portugal 4,000 

J apan 300 



Total 6,988,519 

Germany 1,611,104 

Austria-Hungary 911,000 

Turkey 436,924 

Bulgaria 101,224 



Total 3,060,252 

Grand total 9,998,771 



Besides this stupendous total of those known to have been killed, 
there were 6,295,512 cases of those seriously wounded, 14,002,089 
otherwise wounded, and 5,983,600 taken prisoners or reported 
missing. 

These are some of the losses of the war which can be calculated 
by the statistician, and they are stupendous enough to give the 
world a solemn pause before we again plunge madly into a contest 
for supremacy in military and naval armaments, or seek to monop- 
olize foreign trade. 

The world may never find the path of peaceful development, 
but how can anyone who studies the above record deny that it is 
deserving of an eternal and patient search? 



The Dangerous Growth of Paper Money 



I N a very carefully prepared article appearing in “The Americas,” 
Dr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the National City Bank of 
New York, points out the alarming growth in the volume of 
paper money throughout the world. How striking has been the 
change in the amount of paper in circulation and in the proportion 
of gold held may he seen in the following statement : 

“The paper currency of thirty principal countries of the world 
at the beginning of the war aggregated a little over seven billion 
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dollars: at the end of the war, November, 1918, it was about forty 
billion dollars, and in December, 1919, it totaled fifty-one billions, 
these figures being of course in very round terms, and exclusive of 
the currency issues of the Bolsheviki Government, which alone are 
estimated at thirty-four billion dollars. The gold reserves of the 
thirty countries in question aggregated in 1914 a little less than 
five billion dollars: in 1918, a little over seven billions, and in 1919, 
slightly below Jhe seven billion dollar line. The ratio of gold reserve 
to outstanding notes in the thirty countries in question was, in 1914, 
70 per cent; by 1918, it had dropped to 18.4 per cent, and in Decem- 
ber, 1919, was 18.7 per cent. 

“The world paper currency at the date of the Armistice was 
more than five times as great as at the beginning of the war, and 
one year later, December, 1919, was seven times as much as at the 
beginning of the war. The actual increase during the year succeed- 
ing the Armistice was over ten billion dollars, or a twenty-five per 
cent, increase over that existing at the end of hostilites. The paper 
currency of the thirty countries, for which details are available, is 
seven times as much as at the beginning of the war, while the gold 
in the countries in question has increased less than fifty per cent, 
meantime. As a consequence, the ratio of gold to paper has fallen 
from seventy per cent, to 13.7 per cent. 

“The Central Powers, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey, had at the beginning of the war about $600,000,000 of 
gold and $1,200,000,000 of paper; at its termination they had $686,- 
000,000 of gold and $12,305,000,000 of paper, while at this date, a 
little over one year after the Armistice, their gold had fallen to 
$827,000,000 and their paper circulation advanced to $18,771,000,- 
000. Their ratio of gold to notes was at the beginning of the war 
49.7 per cent., at the end of the war 5.5 per cent., and at the present 
time 1.7 per cent. 

“The Allies taken as a group, which began the war with $3,763,- 
000,000 of gold and $4,900,000,000 of paper, had at its termination 
$5,217,000,000 of gold and $25,000,000,000 of paper, and at the 

P resent time $5,071,000,000 of gold and $29,600,000,000 of paper. 

’he ratio of gold to notes was at the beginning of the war 76.6 per 
cent., at its termination 20.9 per cent, and at the present time 17.1 
per cent. 

“Still another enlargement of the world’s circulating media is 
the increase in world national indebtedness, for of course the bonds 
and other governmental promises to pay, while not a legal tender, 
do form in nearly all cases a more slowly moving mass of currency, 
since they are available at at least their market value for use in many 
business transactions or as a basis for loans in banks and other 
financial institutions. In fact, world indebtedness increased in 
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nearly as great proportion as world currency, the total of world 
national debts having advanced from about $40,000,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1914 to about $260,000,000,000 at the present time. 

“During all this period, in which world paper currency was 
-advancing from a little over $7,000,000,000 to approximately $51,- 
•000,000,000, the national indebtedness, represented by bonds and 
other promises to pay, from $40,000,000,000 to $260,000,000,000, 
and bank deposits and the use of bank checks showing a correspond- 
ing increase, the gold production has declined, dropping from $460,- 
•000,000 a year at the beginning of the war to about $850,000,000 in 
1919, while the proportionate use of the newly mined gold, which 
is being demanded in the arts and sciences, is probably greater and 
the quantity available as a basis for currency therefore showing a 
comparatively small growth during the war. The quantity of 
‘gold reserve’ standing behind the paper currency of the world has 
increased less than $2,000,000,000 since the beginning of the war, 
while the face value of the paper increased about $48,000,000,000, 
and the evidences of outstanding national indebtedness increased 
■$220,000,000,000, to say nothing of the great increase in circulating 
media due to increase in bank deposits and consequent use of checks, 
•drafts and other paper of this character.” 

It would hardly be possible to add anything to the impressive- 
ness of these figures and the statements accompanying them. They 
tell their own story. There may be for this country, however, a 
warning in the fact that while in July, 1914, our paper circulation 
was represented by 99.6 per cent of gold, this percentage had de- 
clined by December, 1919, to 52.8. That this is comparatively 
favorable may be seen from the fact that in the same time the per- 
centage of all belligerents for which data were secured declined 
from 71.8 to 11.2. 

It must not be lost sight of, though, that even with the large 
“favorable” trade balance the United States is losing gold. This 
would not be the case but for the gold embargo in Europe. But 
under existing conditions we are losing gold to South America and 
the Orient. Our net exports of gold in 1919 amounted to $291,- 
000,000, and quite lately there has been a heavy outward movement. 
We need to watch narrowly the result of displacing actual gold as 
required bank reserves to be kept in the bank’s vaults, and what 
may be the effect upon our ability to retain gold since we have, for 
the purpose of state bank reserves, practically rendered the Federal 
Reserve notes equal to legal tender money. The power of the less 
valuable money to expel the more valuable was long since noted and 
formulated into an economic law. 
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Large Profits of the Federal Reserve Banks 

B ANKERS who, under the threat of extinction, contributed 
the capital and other funds to establish and to operate the 
Government Federal Reserve Banks are beginning to look 
with longing eyes on the very large profits which those institutions 
are making. It is estimated that these banks are now earning 
around 100 per cent on their capital. Of course, the capital of these 
banks is much less than the reserve funds which they hold for mem- 
ber banks. It will be recalled that the capital and reserves were 
both contributed by the member banks. Perhaps it would be more 
exact to say that these funds were given up to the Federal Reserve 
Banks under threat of forfeiture of charters of the national banks. 

The Federal Reserve Banks make their money chiefly through 
rediscounting the paper of member banks. So far as this redis- 
counting is done for the purpose of furnishing currency to a mem- 
oer bank it is a wholly useless tax on the business of the country, 
because if the commercial paper is good enough to serve as a basis 
for Federal Reserve notes it is good enough to secure the member 
bank’s own notes. The rediscount of commercial paper for the pur- 
pose of replenishing the reserve of a member bank is a different 
matter. 

Not without reason the member banks are wondering why the 
Federal Reserve Banks, if they are making such large profits, do 
not divide up with the members in the shape of interest allowed on 
the commandeered reserves of the member banks. The latter were 
forced to give up their reserves to the Federal Reserve Banks and 
to furnish the capital for these Government institutions. All they 
get is six per cent, on their “contributions” to the capital account. 
They get no interest on the reserves, taken away from the local 
communities and placed in the Federal Reserve Banks, to be used 
as and where the Federal Reserve Board may see fit. True enough, 
the member banks are allowed to borrow back some of the reserves 
they have put up, paying the prevailing rediscount rate for the 
privilege. 

The large profits the Federal Reserve Banks are now earning 
do not look well at a time when profiteering is regarded with such 
disfavor, for it must be remembered that after meeting the surplus 
fund requirements, all but six per cent, of the earnings goes to the 
Government. Quite naturally, the member banks would like to get 
a slice of this 100 per cent, melon. They are, no doubt, under the 
circumstances, entitled to it, for the earnings are all made out of 
their money. But why should such profits be made at all? What 
justice is there in taking from the people of the country any such 
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sums as these profits imply ? In seeking to make profiteering odious 
the duty of setting a good example rests upon the Government of 
the United States. 



e 



The Pan American Financial Conference 

P ERHAPS the most definite result of the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Conference, held at Washington in January, 
was found in the opportunity afforded for learning the views 
of leading Latin American financiers and business men as to the 
present world situation especially as it refers to the United States 
and to the countries of Central and South America. Although the 
conference developed the fact that some of the southern countries 
would be glad to place loans in the United States for internal de- 
velopment purposes, the demand for such loans seems neither gen- 
eral nor insistent. 

An interesting proposal was made at the conference for trans- 
ferring to the United States a part of the South American loans 
held in Europe, the transfer to be effected by loans made by the 
United States to the Latin American countries, thus enabling the 
latter to pay off their European debts. As the South and Central 
American lands produce food and raw materials in abundance, and 
as these are now greatly needed in Europe, the suggestion would 
seem to afford a means of supplying some of the urgent require- 
ments of Great Britain and France. As the Latin American na- 
tions generally are in a favorable situation with respect to their 
credit, bankers and investors in the United States would probably 
be ready to take up the new obligations. 

But the matter may not be so easy to dispose of offhand as the 
foregoing observations assume. There is another extremely im- 
portant element that must be taken into consideration, namely, the 
attitude of Great Britain and France toward the proposal to part 
with their Latin American securities. Financial power is something 
not readily relinquished, and on the score of pride alone the Euro- 
pean countries holding large amounts of South and Central Ameri- 
can securities may be expected to keep rather a tight grip on them. 
Furthermore, these investments constitute a source of income which 
the European countries very much need. The only question is as 
to whether Europe’s needs are such as to justify the calling in of 
this capital for use at home. If loans in a large enough volume 
from the United States could be counted on, the parting with these 
securities might be obviated. But of this there is no certainty. On 
the ground of security fof the investment of United States capital 
it is not too much to say that under present conditions most of the 
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countries of South and Central America offer a more inviting field 
than most of the countries of Europe. It may with considerable 
justice be urged that this is a somewhat close and narrow view to 
take of the matter. But such precisely is the view which the money 
market is likely to take. In the negotiation of government loans 
patriotism stops at the three-mile limit, and while some international 
loans may be made on the basis of sympathy, in the long run such 
loans have to depend for their success upon the security and the yield. 

But there are some considerations of a broader character which 
apply to the proposal in question. Would it not afford a practicable 
method of making indirect advances to Europe, and at the same 
time place at the disposal of the stricken countries in that part of 
the world the food and raw materials they so much need? Would 
it not be, in other words, the best way to aid Europe? 

In some cases, doubtless, the South and Central American coun- 
tries would be pleased on political and economic grounds to make 
an arrangement of the character indicated, though this is by no 
means universally true, for several of these countries have long 
maintained very close relations with Europe. 

There seems to be considerable reluctance on the part of Ameri- 
can financiers about going heavily into the European investment 
market. Should the opportunity be offered us to take over a con- 
siderable portion of the South and Central American securities now 
held in Europe, we could hardly decline to do so, since we have long 
professed to have special economic and political interest in the south- 
ern countries. This profession may be put to a very practical test 
in the near future should Europe offer to transfer her Latin Ameri- 
can securities to the United States. 

& 

American Treasury Policy Toward an Inter- 
national Financial Conference 

O NE of the last acts of Secretary Glass before leaving his post 
at the head of the Treasury Department to take a seat in the 
United States Senate was to write a letter to Homer Fer- 
guson, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in regard to an international financial conference which has been 
proposed to assemble under the auspices of that organization. Secre- 
tary Glass makes the following comment on the matter as sum- 
marized in the “Washington Post” and published in the “Con- 
gressional Record”: 

“If the Chamber of Commerce of the United States considers 
it advisable and desirable to designate representatives to attend an 
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unofficial conference, the Treasury Department does not offer ob- 
jection, provided the scope and character and limitations of such a 
conference, as well as the impossibility of United States Govern- 
ment action, are clearly understood. But there are numerous sug- 
gestions contained in the memorial sent broadcast by the leaders 
which are clearly not appropriate for consideration, such as cancel- 
lation of some or any obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States, or even the deferring of obligations of foreign 
governments to liens created in favor of loans hereafter made for 
reconstruction purposes. 

“Mr. Glass directs attention to differences which he discovered 
in the formal call for the conference as issued here and in several 
foreign countries. The memorials circulated in Europe, Mr. Glass 
said, apparently advocated further governmental financial assistance 
and requested the respective governments to designate represent- 
atives to those international meetings, which thus would accord it 
an official character. This, however, was omitted from the document 
circulated in the United States and made public in New York 
January 14. 

“The situation facing Europe is one to be solved by the activity 
of those nations and their nationals and not for settlement by any 
world-wide plan such as the proposed international conferences con- 
templated. 

“From the moment of the cessation of hostilities the Treasury 
of the United States has pursued a policy of looking toward the 
restoration as promptly as possible of normal economic conditions, 
the removal of governmental controls and interferences, and the 
restoration of individual initiative and free competition in business. 
The Treasury long since, with the cooperation of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, removed the embargo on the export of gold, thus en- 
abling American citizens and, indeed, the nations of the world, to 
the extent that they find credit here, to finance their purchases 
throughout the world in cash. 

“Rightly or wrongly a different policy has been pursued in 
Europe. European governments have maintained since the ces- 
sation of hostilities embargoes upon the export of gold. The recti- 
fication of the exchange now adverse to Europe lies primarily in 
the hands of European governments. 

“The normal method of meeting an adverse international bal- 
ance is to ship gold. The refusal to ship gold prevents the rectifi- 
cation of an adverse exchange. The need of gold embargoes lies 
in the expanded currency and credit structure of Europe. Relief 
would be found in disarmament, resumption of industrial life and 
activity, and the imposition of adequate taxes and the issue of ade- 
quate domestic loans. 

“The American people should not, in my opinion, be called upon 
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to finance, and would not, in my opinion, respond to a demand 
that they finance the requirements of Europe in so far as they 
result from the failure to take these necessary steps for the rehabili- 
tation of credit. 

“Mr. Glass characterized as ‘impracticable’ international bond 
issues, guaranties, and international measures for stabilization of 
exchange which were to be taken up at the conference. Such plans 
never would prove workable, he believed, so long as there exist in- 
equalities in taxation and differences in the fiscal policies of the 
countries involved. When these inequalities and differences no 
longer exist, reasons for the international measures also will have 
vanished, he asserted. 

“It would be ‘folly and unthinkable’ to call upon the American 
people to remedy the present inequalities in exchange. These in- 
equalities, means for alleviation of which formed one of the prin- 
cipal bases for the conference, were bom of a policy of taxation less 
drastic in the European nations than here, Mr. Glass said. 

“The remedy for the situation is to be found not in the manufac- 
ture of bank credit in the United States for the movement of ex- 
ports. This process already has proceeded too far. The remedy 
lies in the actual movement of goods, of investment securities, and, 
in default of goods or securities, then in gold from Europe; and in 
order that such securities may be absorbed by investors our people 
must consume less; they must work and save. 

“Relative to the solution of the exchange puzzle, Mr. Glass 
warned that this country could not continue to extend credits on a 
sufficient scale to cover the present swollen trade balances while 
paying cash ( gold and silver, to Latin American and Far Eastern 
traders. What the European nations need now, Mr. Glass ex- 
plained. is ‘working capital rather than so much bank credit.’ Then 
as a solution for the intricate situation — and with which it is men- 
tioned incidentally the proposed conference would be able to do 
nothing more than discuss — Mr. Glass offers the following: 

“If the peoples and governments of Europe live within their 
incomes, increase their production as much as possible, and limit 
their imports to actual necessities, foreign credits to cover adverse 
balances would most probably be supplied by private investors and 
the demand to resort to such impracticable methods as government 
loans and bank credits would cease. 

“There is no more logical or practical step toward solving thejr 
own reconstruction problems than for the Allies to give value to 
their indemnity claims against Germany by reducing those claims 
to a determinate amount which Germany may be reasonably ex- 
pected to pay, and then for Germany to issue obligations for such 
amount and be set free to work it out. This would increase Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay, restore confidence, and improve the trade 
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and commerce of the world. The maintenance of claims, which 
can not be paid, causes apprehension and serves no useful purpose. 

“The American Government has done all that it believes ad- 
visable and practicable to aid Europe, Mr. Glass said. He pointed 
out that since the armistice was signed the Treasury has made direct 
cash advances of $ 2 , 380 , 891,000 to the allied governments; it has 
made available $ 736 , 481,000 to those governments through the pur- 
chase of their currencies in covering our expenditures in Europe; 
it has sold through the Army and Navy approximately $ 685 , 000,000 
in supplies on credit, and has extended approximately $100,000,000 
in relief. In addition, he explained, there has been allowed to ac- 
crue unpaid interest aggregating $ 324 , 211 , 000 . 

“Accrued interest on loans to European countries totals approx- 
imately $ 325 , 000 , 000 , according to a table submitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee by the Treasury Department, which plans 
to defer collection for a few years, pending reconstruction. Great 
Britain owes the most interest, the total on loans to that country 
being $ 144 , 440 , 837 . Interest owed by other countries is: France, 
$ 94 , 021 , 740 ; Italy, $ 54 , 256 , 589 ; Russia, $ 16 , 832 , 662 ; Belgium, 
$ 11 , 465 , 278 ; Czechoslovakia, $ 1 , 667 , 083 ; Serbia, $ 917 , 299 ; Rou 
mania, $ 609 , 873 ; and Liberia, $ 548 .” 

From this statement one may discern that the Treasury policy 
as formulated by Secretary Glass does not look to further European 
financing by the Government of the United States, nor does it con- 
template the subrogating of our interest in present loans to others 
hereafter to be made for reconstruction purposes. If Europe will 
bring expenditures within more reasonable limitations, and will im- 
pose the taxes which the exigencies of the situation calls for, loans 
of a long-time character may be secured here, provided our people 
work and save so that they can buy the securities so offered. If re- 
ports are to be credited, there is still a great deal of extravagance 
on the other side of the ocean as well as here, and a corresponding 
dislike of correcting this tendency. 

The underlying principle contained in the letter of Secretary 
Glass would seem to be that of an unwillingness to lend further 
financial help to Europe until Europe shows more of a disposition 
to help herself. Fortunately many points of financial and commer- 
cial contact between merchants and bankers in the United States 
and the various countries of Europe have not been closed by the 
war, and through these business will still continue — if not as before, 
at least to an extent that offers hope for the untangling of the 
present situation over a long period of time. 

It would be unfortunate if the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury should, from its very candor, cause irritation among our 
European friends; but it would be still more unfortunate to allow 
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our bankers to participate in an international financial conference 
in a way that would give rise to expectations of financial assistance 
to Europe on a scale which we do not intend to render. 

* 

Government by the People 

T HERE have been those who were seemingly under the im- 
pression that ours is a government by the people. Lincoln 
evidently thought so when he declared in his Gettysburg 
speech “That government of the people, for the people and by the 
people might not perish from the earth;” so did Grant when he 
declared in one of his messages that “This is a country where the 
will of the people is the law of the land.” It’s all fol-de-rol accord- 
ing to a speech made a short time ago in the Senate by Hon. John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi. Here’s how he explodes this ancient 
myth: 

“Mr. President, in the first place there never was a government 
by the people — there never has been and there never will be. There 
is a government by the representatives of the people, and the people 
are trusted to choose representatives. Outside of the remote Greek 
and Italian cities — the Greek cities in ancient times and the Italian 
cities in the Middle Ages — there never was any government that 
pretended to be a government by the people. There have been 
governments for the people and of the people by the representa- 
tives of the people, and that is the sort of Government we are. 
All the fol-de-rol talk about a government by the people — by Jim 
and Sam and Dick and Peter and John — is absolute foolishness. It 
never occurred outside of a little city, and it never will occur, even 
inside of an American state — not even in Delaware or Rhode Island, 
where you can cross the border in three jumps. So much for that.” 

Nevertheless there are few elected representatives of the peo- 
ple who do not keep an ear closely to the ground in an endeavor to 
hear what Jim, Sam, Dick, Peter and John are saying, for in the 
long run they have a great deal to do in the making of that public 
opinion before which men even as eminent as the distinguished 
Mississippi Senator must bow. 

If those who conduct the legslative, the executive and judicial 
branches of government are superior souls upon whom rests more 
or less of the divine unction, then the view of Mr. Williams is cor- 
rect. But if these persons temporarily in the position where they 
may enact and administer the laws are but the agents of the people 
who have conferred this power upon them, then his view is a mis- 
taken one. 
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If it were true, as Mr. Williams says, that government by the 
people, in a substantial sense at least, did not exist, it would go 
far to encourage the overthrow of the kind of government we have. 
But his statement is not true. If the people of this country do not 
themselves directly rule, they nevertheless constantly remind their 
representatives of the source of their power, and quickly withdraw 
authority from them when it is no longer exercised in accord with 
the popular will. So that, in the truest sense, the people make, 
interpret and execute their own laws. In the long run they are 
the masters of Presidents, of Senators and even of the courts. If 
this power is exercised indirectly, and in some cases rarely if at all, 
it nevertheless exists as a potent remedy to be invoked against an 
invasion of popular rights or an overturning of the popular will. 

The theory that the people of this country do not substantially 
rule it belongs to a day that has passed away. And this fact is in 
nowise altered by the method of delegating power temporarily to 
elected or appointed representatives. The extent of this power and 
the manner of its existence, and the right to alter the laws and their 
administration, belong to the people themselves, acting through 
procedures which they themselves possess. 

Government by the people is a right too dearly bought to be 
destroyed by a few flippant phrases. 



Our Spiritual Leadership 

The maintenance of the peace of the world and the effective execution of the treaty 
depend upon the whole-hearted participation of the United States. I am not stating it as 
a matter of power. The point is that the United States is the only nation which has 
sufficient moral force with the rest of the world to guarantee the substitution of discussion 
for war . — Woodrow Wilson. 

The nations are entering upon a new era; old systems are passing away; democracy 
is dawning everywhere. Our nation is the only great nation in a position to furnish the 
moral leadership required . — William J . Bryan. 



B OTH these eminent gentlemen, in the remarks quoted above, 
were under the inspiration of the Jackson Day dinner at 
Washington. But even so, they make rather large claims for 
the “moral force” and the “moral leadership” of the United States — 
qualities we all hope that our country possesses in an eminent de- 
gree, but which may be discovered by the rest of the world without 
so much trumpeting of them on our part. Sacrifice has been deemed 
an important ingredient of moral power, and other nations have 
more to their credit in that respect than we have, though no one who 
really knows America doubts our willingness to have made sacrifices 
as great as those of any other land. 

Every true son of the United States glories in the achievements 
of his country and in the fine spirit that animates the people. But 
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somehow it seems like claiming altogether too much to insist that 
we alone of all the nations of the world have that high moral power 
which fits us for leadership. If others told us that, we should be 
glad to accept the tribute, though not without the humility of feel- 
ing which should properly accompany such an eminent distinction. 
To claim the distinction ourselves, so insistently and so positively, 
savors of boasting, and by claiming so much we lay upon ourselves 
heavy obligations. To live up to our self-styled moral leadership 
of the world constitutes no easy task. The watchful eyes of man- 
kind are upon us to see how we measure up to the standard of virtue 
we ourselves have set. 

On the other hand, we are by no means the shirkers and slackers 
which some of our overseas critics say we are. If we came late into 
the great world conflict, that may be partly explained by our physi- 
cal remoteness from it; and no one can deny that once we entered 
the fight it was with a determination to see it through. And if the 
1 [ United States, in view of its geographical situation, and more be- 
cause of its traditional policy regarding foreign affairs, can not see 
the propriety of engaging in all the controversies of the old world, 
this by no means implies that we are to fail in those duties which 
vitally concern either our own welfare or that of mankind in general. 

Nor must our unwillingness to shoulder Europe’s burden of 
debt to the extent desired be interpreted as an unwillingness to do 
what we ought and can. It must be remembered that our own 
burden of debt, though less than that of most of the European 
nations largely engaged in the war, is nevertheless heavy, and that 
we have to provide for our own domestic development and also to 
see that taxes are not made too burdensome. 

We have helped out in Europe and we shall continue to do so. 
in our own way and to the extent of what we consider our ability. 

It will be to our everlasting credit if we can render real service 
in aiding the people of Europe to get back to work, to restore some 
of the material prosperity which the war destroyed. While we are 
I busy in this plain and simple job we need not worry much about 
1 spiritual leadership, and ought to be too busy in providing food for 
1 the hungry and shelter for the homeless to find much time for boast- 
\ ing pf being the great moral force of the world. 
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Selecting the Bank’s Personnel 

Problems to be Faced in Picking the Right Man for the 



Right 

By Harry 

P RACTICAL business men of vision 
control and manage their estab- 
lishment or institution in a man- 
ner which will best denote service given 
to the customer. Captains of industry, 
be they managing a department-store, 
a bank or any other channel of trade, 
are filled with a knowledge of the re- 
quirements in their special vocations 
and are daily applying that knowledge 
in constructively rendering their bank 
or store as a more efficient server of its 
customers or the public. 

But the more important factor is that 
the knowledge is being disseminated in 
a systematic way, albeit with not too 
much red tape attached, in order that 
the best and quickest results may be 
obtained. And therein lies the reason 
extraordinary for the engagement of 
the personnel director whose duty it be- 
comes to see that the proper employee 
is procured and developed into a mas- 
ter asset of the business. 

It costs money to make money. To 
conduct your business in a service-giv- 
ing manner, it costs money to do every 
single operation of one’s plant, bank or 
otherwise. You can’t make money by 
repeatedly losing it. You may pay 
yourself a salary, and you know that 
it costs you money. True, but you 
know just how much you are worth to 
your business and have first-hand 
knowledge that the money has been 
disbursed for full services rendered. 

By the same psychological reckoning 
it costs money to pay your employees 
a salary, and the same knowledge, fig- 
uratively speaking, should obtain in all 
cases, showing that in buying your em- 
ployees' time, energy, enthusiasm, good- 
will and services you got your money's 
worth. 



Job 

T. Jones 

ES8ENTIAL CHARACTER OP THE PERSON- 
NEL DEPARTMENT 

With this fundamental idea in mind, 
comes the formation, operation and 
maintenance of the personnel depart- 
ment as it applies in functioning all 
business of any size in the country to- 
day. It is as truly necessary as any 
other department, for its wide scope 
gives it a power which helps the busi- 
ness man or banker to determine 
whether his money is being paid out 
wisely or the reverse, for the help 
which he employs in conducting his 
business. 

Consequent upon facts as above re- 
lated, it is obvious that the personnel 
director in any large bank or establish- 
ment must be a man of vision, fore- 
sight and intuition; must be correct 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred; 
must be a good judge of human nature, 
a quick thinker, and above all, must 
have his employer's interest at heart 
even as though it were his very own. 
He comes nearer, in living up to his 
job, to be a real partner in the busi- 
ness than any other individual in the 
operation of the institution or estab- 
lishment. 

The consummation of ideals, as they 
pertain to his working force, is looked 
for by the employer in his director of 
personnel. Those same ideals are 
looked for by the personnel director in 
the operation of his department, and 
he utilizes his mental vision in seeing 
to it that it performs all that is re- 
quired of it in so doing. 

CO-OPERATION THE AIM 

Of course, the main hub of the wheel 
of business, and what the personnel di- 
rector steadfastly strives for, is co- 
operation among the employees. AH 
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the people are pointed in the same di- 
rection of travel, so when everyone 
pulls together — and upward to the sum- 
mit — the utmost of success is reached. 
But there must be a leader or guide of 
a large team, and in that leader there 
tarast be embodied qualities that make 
him a natural one. That leader is what 
is to-day known as the director of per- 
sonnel 

Then if the ulterior object of the 
personnel department is to obtain and 
keep good employees — those who can 
and will always be a good asset to the 
business — it should start right. By 
•starting right I mean that the em- 
ployee, when he or she is first hired, 
fihould be subjected to mental and 



physical examination to ascertain 
whether or not they are qualified for a 
position, and also to give the personnel 
department some concrete evidence to 
work upon for present and future ref- 
erence. 

As future articles dealing with the 
topic at hand will appear in subse- 
quent issues of this magazine, the 
writer feels that instead of a general- 
ization in describing the methods of a 
personnel department he should deal 
first with the simple hiring of the clerk 
or employee and the maintenance of 
the procedure in so doing. 

When we look back a few years we 
are amazed at the changes that are tak- 
ing place — the intensive work that is 
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being done to-day as compared with 
haphazard methods of a quarter of a 
century ago — and we wonder what 
chance the man who ignores the trend 
of the times has against the man who 
is injecting intensive thought into his 
proposition. And one of those self- 
same propositions to-day is the system- 
atic hiring, improving and keeping of 
efficient help in the conduct of the busi- 
ness or bank, as the case may be. The 
influence of a good personnel director 
is felt in every department. He can be 
of unlimited help to everyone, and his 
work may have a helpful or a harmful 
effect on overhead; all, of coarse, de- 
pending exactly upon how efficient he 



and his department perform the duties 
assigned to them. 

The director of personnel believes in 
statistics and knows how to use them. 
He realizes that figures are a reflection 
of facts and that the way to put things 
across is to have facts as the basis of 
argument. 

The director of personnel must know 
human nature. He must be able to size 
up men and know how to handle them. 
He must know when to be hard and 
when to be soft, but must be firm if he 
is sure he is right. Above all, he must 
be just. A competent personnel de- 
partment — manned by folks really 
grounded in the duties of their job- 
will quickly grasp all essential prac- 
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tical details of almost any line. This 
has been demonstrated where success- 
ful personnel directors have changed 
from one line to another and almost 
immediately shown an enormous im- 
provement of conditions in the new field 
which they entered. 

To discuss then the first step in our 
subject, we will assume the applicant 
has presented himself for a position in 
the bank. He is presented with the 
form, which is illustrated in these 
pages, which he is instructed to fill out 
to the best of his ability. The form 
consists of* five separate pages turned 
upward from the bottom. You will 
notice that the applicant only turns the 
first paper u pon a givensignal to do so. 



SIMPLICITY OP THE TESTS 

It might seem, after a cursory 
glance, that the tests are too simple. 
Yet simplicity is the very attribute that 
is being striven for. It must be re- 
membered that we are not trying out a 
finished bank clerk, but rather one in 
the embryo state. It is the first record 
of the applicant and may denote his or 
her ability ten years hence when apti- 
tude for a promotion is under discus- 
sion. 

Fast time for the four tests is seven 
minutes, ten minutes is good, thirteen 
minutes is fair, and longer than that is 
not considered as a demonstration of 
much ability. 
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mi s ssazzira* 



1 - If you sire six dollars a month for five months, how muoh will you 

stray 

Ins* 



2 - if you buy two oakss of soap at eight cents each, and a sponge for 
nineteen oents, how muoh change should you get from a fire dollar 
bill? 

Ins* 



Bow much change from a ten dollar billy 



Ana* 



S - An employee of this bank bought six yards of muslin at thirty <<iins 
oents a yard, and four and one half yards of oheesecloth at thirty- 
four cents a yard* She received 10 per oent. discount on the mount 
of her purchase. BOw much did she pay for the goods? 



Ans* 



It might be a good idea to try out 
these tests upon every present em- 
ployee of the institution, just for the 
sake of curiosity. Sometimes the ex- 
treme of simplicity reveals facts in the 
make-up of men and women of which 
the employer was not aware. 

And so an examination in the tests 
by all employees of the bank might re- 
veal each one's natural aptitude for de- 
tails in the power of concentration, or 
it might bring to light faults which 
hitherto had been unconsciously con- 
cealed for the simple reason that no one 
had ever asked for a test of funda- 
mental knowledge. One need not be 
surprised, strange as it might first ap- 
pear, that under such proposed test bv 



all employees of the bank, less than 
fifty per cent will finish in fast time 
with a perfect score, and less than 
eighty per cent will finish in good time 
without error. 

In the final analysis of the duties of 
the director of personnel, in this one 
branch of his office, there is submitted 
twenty-seven “safeguards in selecting” 
applicants for positions, viz.: 



SAFEGUARDS IN SELECTING EMPLOYEES 

1. Study the needs of your bank and 
know the requirements of every job. 

2. Classify departments and secure writ- 
ten specifications of every job so that you 
know the physical, mental, and operating 
requirements of every occupation. 

3. Provide each department with help 
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follow oorofollj tha lastruotlooc glra bwlov. 



1 - Wtai a flffuro 1 in tbt aallett aqoaroi 

□ □ 



□ □ 



2 - Draw a lino froa olrola 4 to olvbXo T that will paat bolov olrolo 

6 and abort olrolo 6 ( 

©©@©©©©®© 

3 - iu)a» a figure S la the space Vhloh la la the olrolo btrt aot la the 

triangle or square. Also make a flguro 4 la the spaoo vhloh la la 
the triangle and olrolo but not la the square. 




4 - xotloo the throe olrolee and the throe words. tritlTla the flrat 
olrolo the seoond letter of the flrat words la *** aeoond olrolo 
tha third letter of the first words 104 la the third olrolo the 
fifth letter of the flrat word. 



O QQ 

Irrlag trust Oa+aaj 



5 - Oroaa out the letter after I. Also draw a line under the aeoond 
letter after 1*. 
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requisition slips, so that the employment 
staff, examining applicants, has at hand 
written specifications as to positions desired 
to be filled. 

4. Have such requisitions so filed in em- 
ployment or interviewer’s office that inter- 
viewers have an accurate knowledge of va- 
cancies and requirements. Understand the 
essential requirements of your jobs, and in 
interviewing determine immediately if appli- 
cant possesses essentials. 

5. Provide comprehensive application card 
which will give an efficient “flash history” 
of the applicant’s experiences, training, pre- 
vious connections, education, age and all 
other desirable information. 

6. Provide physical examination. If im- 
practicable and too expensive, provide physi- 
cal questionnaire that will supply employ- 
ment department with necessary information 
as to the applicant’s general fitness for the 



job, as well as previous sicknesses, injuries^ 
and general state of health. 

7. Try to place men in positions that have 
requirements in agreement with their physi- 
cal characteristics. 

8. Examine applicant as to mental fitness 
and qualifications for positions to be filled. 

9. If applicant is desirable and experi- 
enced but has apparent physical defects, 
such as weak eyes, or poor hearing, arrange 
to have professional advice given by com- 
pany’s physician or reliable outside doctor. 

10. Check up statements and references 
submitted with application card whenever 
this procedure is practical and desirable. 

11. Encourage applicants to ask questions 
about the work so that they will thoroughly 
understand working conditions and agree- 
ments. 

19. Treat all applicants in such a manner 
that they will enter your employ with the 
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feeling that they will be squarely treated 
and given an opportunity to advance by 
increasing their knowledge and ability. 

IS. Find out from the applicant not only 
what kind of work he has done and how well 
he can do it, but learn which kind of work 
he prefers and enjoys, because unless an 
employee enjoys his work he will become a 
dissatisfied workman. 

14. Married men who are buying or own 
their own homes, or have families, are gen- 
erally more reliable workers and should be 
given preference. 

15. Exercise care in distribution of na- 
tionalities and faiths. 

16. Do not hire men who you think will 
not be satisfied. 

17. It is better to spend as much time as 
possible interviewing applicants or to leave 
the position open than to try out some un- 
suitable person for a few days or a week in 
order temporarily to fill the job. 

18. Do not hire men at a much lower sal- 
ary than what they have been receiving 
without a very good reason, because the 
chances are they will only stay until they 
are able to obtain better paying positions, 
or get enough money to leave the locality. 

19. When employees from competing 
banks apply for work in your bank, en- 
deavor to get in touch with these banks to 
determine if they have any objection to 
your hiring such applicants. (A “commu- 
nity understanding or agreement” on this 
point will minimize “shopping around for 
£bs."> 



20. Be careful not to hire men *yhq -are ’ 
likely to quit because of the distance they 
have to travel in going to and from work. 

21. Try to spot “floaters” and steer clear : 
of them. 

22. Diagnose your own natural prejudices 
as well as those of the heads so that you will 
not turn down a good man because of un- 
just prejudice. 

23. Let your applicant know that you 
place a premium on loyalty, good health, 
intelligence, honesty, and industry, and tiy 
to maintain high standards. 

24. Show the applicant that promotion of 
employees is dependent on these qualifica- 
tions along with the length of service and 
actual value to the bank. 

25. Follow the policy of filling all the 
better paid positions with men In your em- 
ploy and advertise this policy to the ap- 
plicant 

26. Sell your jobs so that every worker 
accepting employment will be satisfied and 
give his best energies and attention to the 
work. 

27. It is expedient in the interest of good 
selection to provide interviewers with ade- 
quate facilities and sufficient privacy that 
will enable them to come to a quick, thor- 
ough and human understanding of the ap- 
plicant's qualifications, habits, hobbies, and 
shortcomings. 



Editor's Wots. — In a forthcoming article 
Mr. Jones will discuss “Preliminary School- 
ing of the modern Bank Clerk.” 



Observations of an Outsider 

A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



A BANKER once asked:— "What 
does the public really think or 
know about my bank?” To get the 
answer, he put on bis hat and went out- 
side to watch and listen. He wanted to 
get the ideas and viewpoint of the “man 
outside looking in.” He saw and heard 
many things that surprised him, and 
what he learned he used. 

That's what I am, — "a man outside 
looking in.” I am not a banker, but 1 am 



with that banker heart and soul in his 
search, and I am going to observe and 
report my “observations” for his benefit. 
My “observations” will not be technical, 
for, remember, I am just an interested 
“outsider” and not a banker. I want 
to see whether or not you are reaching 
the whole people with your messages of 
thrift and service. If the little items I 
pick up are commendatory I will feel 
that I am passing a good word along; 
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if, at times these items are critical, 
War in mind that the criticisms are 
meant in a kindly and constructive 
spirit. 

I have found that there are two kinds 
of banks: — human, and the other kind. 
I like to go into the first kind, whether 
it is “my” bank or not; but as to the 
other kind, I’d as soon enter the freez- 
ing room of a cold storage plant. 

© 

The small depositor is often a 
nuisance, — but lots of times he grows 
into a big depositor with a very clear 
memory of the kind of treatment he got 
when he was just a small “nuisance.” 

© 

The other day I went into a bank 
to deposit twenty-five dollars. I got a 
hearty “good morning” from the treas- 
urer at his desk near the entrance and 
the receiving teller called me by name. 
I'm a strong booster for that bank. 
Foolish, isn’t it? But somehow I feel 
as though we’d both made a personal 
matter of it. 

I overheard a small business man 
ask a banker about a “wild-cat,” high- 
ly speculative stock that had been offer- 
ed him by a clever salesman. The 
banker went right up in the air. “I 
don’t know a thing about it ex- 

cept that it can’t be any good. Leave 
it alone. It's a crime that such stuff 
is allowed to be sold. They’re peddling 
it all over town to the easy marks.” 

Now it seemed to me that no man 
could enjoy being called an easy mark 
to his face. If I had been the unscru- 
pulous salesman for that stock, I’d 
have buttonholed that man outside the 
bank, played a bit on his pride in “pick- 
ing his own investments” and told him 
that the banker just wanted him to keep 



his money in the bank where the banker 
could use it to make money for the bank. 
I’d have painted a vivid picture on the 
banker’s own words “I don't know a 

thing about it” — and I'd have 

sold the stock. It seems to me however 
that Friend Banker should have been 
fully posted on the widely peddled stock 
and put up a cold, hard analysis that 
would have appealed to the man’s rea- 
son. I know it’s some job to keep fully 
posted on all these fly-by-night propo- 
sitions, but it strikes me that it really 
is a big part of the real banker’s job. 
Anyway, I know a lot of them that are 
doing it. 

It’s old stuff, but it always makes 
me stop, look and remember, when I 
see a real clock in a bank window, with 
a sign under it “Time to open an ac- 
count here.” 

e 

A bank located in the business center 
of a thriving manufacturing town, flash- 
es a special electric sign over its en- 
trance every Saturday night — pay night 
— when the crowds are out. The sign 
says “Pay Your Bills By Check.” 
That’s all, but it struck me as a mighty 
good thought to put before a man with 
his week's pay in his pocket and bills 
to pay. The treasurer told me that sign 
brought a lot of new accounts, and a 
little friendly word to the new deposi- 
tor about the “fun of seeing vour 
balance grow” created quite a bunch of 
pretty substantial accounts. 

A big city bank opened a new “up- 
town” branch. A letter went to the 
merchants and other business men in 
the neighborhood which said “We are 
going to be neighbors and ought to get 
acquainted. You already know some- 
thing about us and we know something 
of you. We are opening this branch up 
there solely for the convenience of you 
and other neighbors and we’ll be ready 
to serve you next Wednesday.” Struck 
me as being good, strong selling talk. 
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One thing we must remember — there 
should be international reciprocity in 
banking as well as in trade. If we ex- 
pect to invade Mexico, Central and South 
America with our banks, we must expect 
the banks of those countries to come 
here. And if we restrict the operations 
of their banks here, we may expect them 
to throw like restrictions around our 
banks there. Already many foreign 
banks have agencies in New York and 
other American cities, but the state laws 
generally prohibit these agencies from 
doing a banking business; that is, they 
may not receive deposits, and thus their 
ability to make loans is largely curtailed. 
Can we reasonably expect that Latin 
America will allow privileges to our 
banks which we deny to theirs ? — From 
an address by the editor of The Bank- 
ers Magazine delivered before the Pan- 
American Commercial Conference at 
Washington, February 17, 1911. 



Whereas, Banks, both national and 
state, in the United States, have estab- 
lished branches in various Latin Ameri- 
can countries; and. 

Whereas, Restrictions exist under the 
laws of various states of the United 
States, which in effect prevent the oper- 
ation of branches of foreign ^anks within 
their jurisdiction; 

Therefore, We recommend that the leg- 
islation in such states be so modified as 
to permit the establishment of branches 
of banks of Latin American countries, 
under proper regulations, so as to secure 
equality of treatment — From resolutions 
adopted by the second Pan-American 
Financial Conference , Washington , Janu- 
ary 23, 1920. 



T HE Second Pan-American Fi- 
nancial Conference, held at 
Washington during the week of 
January 19, was important from sever- 
al points of view. There was a large 
and representative attendance from 
the Latin- American countries and from 
the United States as well. Delegates 
from the Southern lands included sever- 
al Finance Ministers and other ex- 
perts in finance and trade, while the 
United States was represented by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Gov- 
ernor and other members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Serving on the group 
committees, in consultation with the of- 
ficial representatives of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, were numerous prominent 
bankers and business men from the 
United States. The meetings of these 
group committees was of an executive 
character, enabling those present to dis- 
cuss matters of interest with more free- 
dom than would have been possible in 
the open sessions of the conference and 
also affording an opportunity for closer 
acquaintance than a mass convention. 

The topics considered embraced a 
wide range of practical matters, such 
as transportation, internal development, 
more uniform laws respecting commer- 



cial practices, an international gold 
clearing fund, liberalization of state 
banking laws with respect to branchee 
of foreign banks domiciled in the United 
States, etc., etc. 

WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED AT THE 
CONFERENCE 

In a general way the results of the 
conference were thus characterized *7 
Secretary of the Treasury Glass in bid- 
ding the delegates farewell: 

“The congress, I feel sure, has ac- 
centuated the sentiment of common 
purpose and strengthened the bonds of 
cooperation between the American re- 
publics. It has tended to improve the 
relations of cordiality and affection and 
to unite them in service to each other, 
to humanity and to the world.” 

A more concrete idea of what was ac- 
complished may be had from the sub- 
joined summary of the recommendations 
embodied in the report of the committee 
on resolutions. 

1. That the name of the International 
High Commission be changed to “The Inter- 
American High Commission,’ 9 the better to 
indicate its constituency and sphere of work. 

2. That the report of the transportation 
committee, recommending increased freight 
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and passenger ocean service to South 
' America be transmitted to the United Stages 
Shipping Board for consideration and ac- 
tion that the recommendations dealing with 
railroad transportation, postal and telegraph 
facilities be sent to the Inter- American High 
Commission for action. 

* 3; That the legislation of certain states 
of this country be so modified as to permit 
operation of branches of Latin American 
banks within their jurisdiction, under proper i 
regulation, so as to securfe equality of treat 
ment. 

, 4. That the Inter-American High Com- 
* f mission study the possibility of securing uni- 
v formity and equality of treatment in laws 
„■ regulating foreign corporations in Latin 
America. 

5. That there be developed increased use 
of acceptances for the purpose of financial 
transaction involving import and export of 
goods. The hope is expressed that the 
United States will offer a widening market 
for long time Latin-American securities. 

6. That the Inter- American High Com- 
mission be asked to further the establish- 
ment of an international gold fund, which 
plan already has been adopted by several 
South American republics. 

7. That the Inter-American High Com- 
mission bring to the notice of the Ameri- 
can governments the desirability of adopt- 
ing a uniform law on the subject of checks. 

8. That the Inter- American High Com- 
mission be asked to study the best method 
of avoiding double taxation of individuals 
and corporations in Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

• 9. That the American countries which 

. have not done so ratify the convention 
.* adopted by the International American Con- 
egress at feuenos Aires in 1910 for the es- 



tablishment of an international bureau at 
Havana for registration of trademarks. 

10. That American countries which have 
not done so ratify the convention adopted 
at Buenos Aires in 1910 concerning patents 
and copyrights. 

11. That the Webb law be amended to 
permit American companies, importing or 
dealing in raw materials produced abroad, 
to form under proper Government regula- 
tions organizations enabling such companies 
to compete on terms of equality with com- 
panies of other countries associated for the 
conduct of such business. 

12. That the commercial attache system 
be extended with appropriate training for 
all branches of the foreign service as a 
means of developing commercial relations. 

13. That a simultaneous census be taken 
by all American countries at least every 
ten years, observing uniformity of statistics. 

14. That the metric system of weights 
and measures be universally employed, and 
until such time as that is done, articles 
marked by the standards used in the United 
States also be marked according to the 
metric system. 

15. That the plan of arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes in effect between the Bolsa 
de Commercio of Buenos Aires and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
be adopted by all the American countries. 

16. That the Inter- American High Com- 
mission be asked to study the creation of an 
In ter- American Tribunal for the adjustment 
of questions of a commercial or financial 
nature involving two or more American 
countries and the determination of such 
questions by law and equity. 

17. That the importation of raw ma- 
terials into any country shall not be pre- 
vented by prohibitive duties. 
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18 . That the banking interests of the 
United States study the possibility of 
financial relief to Europe by repaying Latin 
American obligations held in Europe by 
means of new loans granted in the United 
States to the respective Latin-American 
countries. 

It will be seen that this wide range 
of subjects embraces several matters of 
an intensely practical character, and 
that some of the problems considered 
have already received official cognizance 
either through legislation or executive 
action. In respect to some of the sug- 
gestions, of course, action will have to 
await more extended study and a more 
favorable world situation. 

One of the very interesting proposals 
made at the conference was that of Dr. 
Jos6 Luis Tejada, of Bolivia. It was, 
in substance, that the United States 
make loans to the Latin-American coun- 
tries for the purpose of enabling the 
latter to pay their loans now held in 
Europe. This would be an indirect way 
of extending financial aid to those coun- 
tries of Europe which hold Latin-Amer- 
ican securities. As the countries of 
Central and South America are large 
producers of food and raw materials, 
much needed in Europe, this might 
prove a convenient means of handling 
at least a portion of the Europeon eco- 
nomic problem. As will be seen from 
the resolutions presented on succeeding 



pages, this proposal received the ap- 
proval of the conference. 

Another subject of special concern 
to the banking interest of the United 
States and Latin-America, was acted 
on in accordance with the principles 
laid down in an address delivered by 
the editor of The Bankers Magazine 
at the Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference in 1911, and frequently discus- 
sed in these pages since that time, and 
which was proposed as a matter to be 
brought to the attention of the recent 
Pan-American Financial Conference in 
a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury on November 20, 1919. 

On assembling in the Hall of the 
Americas, Pan-American Union Build- 
ing, Secretary Glass called the confer- 
ence to order, and read the following 
communication from the President of 
the United States: 



MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WILSON 



Gentlemen of the Americas: I regret 

more deeply than I can well express that 
the condition of my health deprives me of 
the pleasure and privilege of meeting with 
you and personally expressing the gratifi- 
cation which every officer of this Govern- 
ment feels because of your presence at the 
National Capital, and particularly because 
of the friendly and significant mission which 
brings you to us. I rejoice with you that 
in these troubled times of world reconstruc- 
tion the Republics of the American Conti- 
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nent should seek no selfish purpose, but 
should be guided by a desire to serve one 
another and to serve the world to the ut- 
most of their capacity. The great privi- 
leges that have been showered upon us, both 
by reason of our geographical position and 
because of the high political and social ideals 
that have determined the national develop- 
ment of every country of the American 
Continent, carry with them obligations, the 
fulfilling of which must be regarded as a 
real privilege by every true American. It 
is no small achievement that the Americas 
are to-day able to say to the world: “Here 
is an important section of the globe which 
has to-day eliminated the idea of conquest 
from its national thought and from its in- 
ternational policy.” The spirit of mutual 
helpfulness which animates this conference 
supplements and strengthens this important 
achievement of international policy. I re- 
joice with you that we are privileged to as- 
semble with the sole purpose of ascertain- 
ing how me can serve one another, for in 
so doing we best serve the world. 

(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 

* 



Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State, then delivered the following of- 
ficial welcome on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. ROBERT LANSING, 
SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, AT THE OPENING SESSION 
OP THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Financial 
Conference: It is a personal gratification to 



me that I am privileged to welcome you on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States and to extend to you its congratu- 
lations upon this new manifestation of the 
mutual interest and friendship which means 
so much to the common welfare of our 
nations. 

When the First Financial Conference as- 
sembled here in 1915, its chief purpose was 
the consideration of the abnormal financial 
conditions which prevailed in this hemis- 
phere as the direct result of the European 
war. With trade routes interrupted and 
profitable markets closed, with commercial 
systems disorganized and credits threatened, 
it was a fortunate circumstance that the 
financiers of the republics of America as- 
sembled to exchange opinions and to seek 
means for overcoming the difficulties which 
had so suddenly arisen. 

The conference of 1915 marked a distinct 
advance in the development of constructive 
Pan-Americanism. It was the translation 
of the Pan-American spirit of helpfulness 
and mutuality into practical effort, standing 
out in bold contrast with the hatreds and 
antagonisms engendered by the dreadful 
struggle across the seas. 

As the American nations came together in 
those early days of the great war, it is fit- 
ting that with the close of that conflict, when 
an exhausted world is groping amidst the 
ruins of past prosperity to find foundations 
on which to rebuild its shattered fortunes, 
that our republics should again assemble in 
conference to consider the financial and eco- 
nomic problems of the new era and to devise 
ways of adjusting our lives and intercourse 
to the new conditions in harmouv with the 
impelling spirit of Pan- Americanism. 

It is evident to all that the war and its 
waste of life and treasure have profoundly 
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influenced the relation of the Americas to 
world affairs. It would be folly to cherish 
the illusion that the cruel years of Europe’s 
agony have not affected the peace, pros- 
perity and progress of the American nations. 
We cannot avoid the new responsibilities to 
one another and to the world. We ou’ght 
not to avoid them, even if we could. And 
I but echo the united voice of the Americas 
when I declare that we will take up the bur- 
den thrust upon us and with confidence 
press forward to the better days which lie 
in the future. 

The acceptance of the first of these re- 
sponsibilities is attested by your presence 
here in this great conference. It is an in- 
spiring thought that, at this critical time in 
the world’s history when discord and suf- 
fering and despair are still the portion of 
unhappy peoples, the republics of America 
are assembled with the purpose and the 
will to serve the common good. The ex- 
ample of America, dominated by this spirit 
of solidarity and so clearly expressed in 
your generous response to the call for this 
conference, cannot but exert a beneflcient in- 
fluence beyond our continental shores, and 
bring hope and confidence to nations which 
were losing faith in the power of interna- 
tional friendship. 

In addition to this recognition of our duty 
to one another we have a greater mission, 
a world mission, to fulfill. The Americas 
stand for certain political and social ideals, 
which permeated our very existence as na- 
tions since we declared and achieved our 
independence. Of these the most important 
is the orderly development of political in- 
stitutions based on the supremacy of the 
popular will and the equality of economic 
opportunity unimpaired by special privilege 
or class distinction. We are free peoples 



consecrated to liberty and jealous of our 
rights as nations and as individuals. We 
can render to humanity no greater service 
than to preserve these lofty ideals untouched 
by sordid or selfish purpose as living wit- 
nesses of their beneficent power over the 
affairs of men. If, in addition to this, we 
demonstrate In our international intercourse 
that the American policy is guided by a 
spirit of helpfulness rather than by national 
selfishness, we shall make a contribution to 
world progress and to civilization which will 
bear its present reward and be remembered 
with gratitude by posterity. 

To the performance of these duties to our 
own peoples and to all peoples I look for- 
ward confidently, for I cannot conceive of 
the American Republics departing from the 
path of justice and generous aspirations 
which has led them to the prosperity which 
they now enjoy. 

The Government of the United States is 
not unmindful of the privilege which it en- 
joys in being the host of this body of dis- 
tinguished men. It is proud to do its share 
in contributing to your success, but with you, 
gentlemen, the real success of this confer- 
ence lies. I feel certain that as a result^ of 
your deliberations the republics of America 



will draw more closely the bonds which al- 
ready unite them and strengthen that spirit 
of mutual sympathy and helpfulness which 
is the very soul of Pan-Americanism. The 
material accomplishments should be great, 
but in giving to them your earnest thought 
remember that a greater and more enduring 
benefit to mankind will be attained through 
the spiritual unity manifested in your coun- 
cils. Thus inspired and directed you can- 
not fail in the task which you are about to 
undertake. 
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Addresses of welcome were also made 
by Secretary Glass and by John Bar- 
rett, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union. 

Responses to the addresses of wel- 
come were made by Dr. Enrique Mar- 
tinez Sobral, of Mexico; Dr. Carlos 
Sampaio, of Brazil; Dr. Luis Izquierdo, 
of Chile; Dr. Manuel de Cespedes, of 
Cuba, and Dr. Domingo E. Salaberry, 
Finance Minister of Argentina. In the 
course of his remarks, Dr. Salaberry 
said: 

If as a result of this conference there be 
formulated some concrete resolution which 
will facilitate rapid and economical ex- 
change of everything pertaining to the facil- 
ities of life for the great mass of laboring 
peoples, we shall have done a useful labor 
and our zeal will be fully justified. 

One of the most important results of 
the First Pan-American Conference, 
was the establishment of the Interna- 
tional High Commission (now the In- 
ter-American High Commission.) An 
outline of the work of this body is given 
in the subjoined address. 



THE WORK OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL HIGH COMMISSION 
By Hon. John Bassett Moore, 
Vice-President of the Central Executive 
Council of the International High 
Commission 

On March 12, 1915, while the great war, 
daily increasing in intensity, was drawing 
the world more and more into its vortex, 
the American governments were, in the 
name of the President of the United States, 
invited to send delegates to a conference 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
Washington, with a view to establishing 
“closer and more satisfactory financial re- 
lations between the American Republics.” 
To this end it was intimated that the con- 
ference would discuss not only problems of 
banking, hut also problems of transportation 
and of commerce. 

. It thus came about that there assembled 
in Washington on Monday, May 24, 1915, 
under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the first Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference. 

The subjects submitted to the conference 
embraced public finance, the monetary sit- 
uation, the existing banking system, the 
financing of public improvements and of 
private enterprises, the extension of inter- 
American markets, the merchant marine and 
improved facilities of transportation. It 
was a programme that went beyond the 
emergencies growing out of the war, and 
the conference in its deliberations did not 
confine itself to the adoption of temporary 
devices. On the contrary, it sought to meet 
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’ a permanent need by establishing an organ- 
ization which should devote itself to the 
carrying out of a task whose importance 
was not to be measured by temporary con- 
ditions, whether of war or of peace. 

UNIFORMITY OP COMMERCIAL LAWS 

Xhe formulation of the programme of fu- 
ture work was entrusted to the general com- 
mittee on uniformity of laws relating to 
ttade and commerce, and the adjustment 
of international commercial disputes. 

The report of this committee, while re- 
serving for separate and distinct treatment 
the difficult and complex problems of trans- 
portation, recommended that the following 
subjects should be specially pressed: 

• 1. The establishment of a gold standard 
of value. 

- 2. Bills of exchange, commercial paper, 
. and bills of lading. 

3. Uniform (a) classification of merchan- 
dise, (b) customs regulations, (c) consular 
* certificates and invoices, (d) port charges. 
. 4. Uniform regulations for commercial 
f travellers. 

5. Measures for the protection of trade- 
marks, patents, and copyrights. 

, 6. The establishment of a uniform low 
rate of postage and of charges for money 
orders and parcels post between the Ameri- 
can countries. 

7. The extension of the process of arbi- 
tration. for the adjustment of commercial 
disputes. 

For the purpose of dealing with these 
subjects, and particularly for bringing about 
uniformity of laws concerning them, the 



committee recommended the establishment 
of an International High Commission, to be 
composed of not more than nine members, 
resident in each country, to be appointed 
by its Minister of Finance. The aggregate 
members thus appointed were to constitute 
the International High Coipmission pf 
which the members resident in each country 
were to form the national section for that 
country. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were unanimously adopted, and the Inter- 
national High Commission came into being. 

The conference further resolved that the 
local members of the International,* High 
Commission should be immediately ap- 
pointed in their respective countries; that 
they should at once begin preparatory work ; 
that the various governments should be re- 
quested through their appropriate depart- 
ments to cooperate in the work of the com- 
mission; and that the members of the United 
States section should, as soon as practicable, 
proceed to visit the other American coun- 
tries to meet the members of the commis- 
sion there resident. 

The establishment of .the International 
High Commission was a measure of the 
greatest practical significance. In 1889, 
there met at Washington the first of the 
assemblies known as the International 
American Conferences, of which four have 
so far taken place, and of which the fifth, 
but for the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
would long since have been held. 

GOOD RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED ■ 

The good results acconwlished by the In- 
ternational American Conferences could 
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hardly be over-estimated. Although they 
at first encountered criticism and even de- 
rision, it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find any one to-day who would either 
censure their spirit and purpose or deny 
their beneficent effects. 

But the International American Confer- 
ences had one capital defect. They lacked 
a permanent organization to carry on their 
work. Hence, although they formulated 
many excellent and far-reaching plans, and 
concluded numerous treaties and conven- 
tions, yet after they adjourned there was 
no one to follow up their resolutions and 
endeavor to secure their ratification and 
execution. 

The want of such a permanent body was 
supplied by the creation of the International 
High Commission, the United States sec- 
tion of which received legislative sanction 
by the act of Congress of February 7, 1916. 

In conformity with the resolutions of the 
first Pan-American Financial Conference, 
the United States section in due time pro- 
ceeded to Buenos Aires, where, in April, 
1916, the International High Commission 
held its first general meeting, under the 
presidency of the Hon. Francisco J. Oliver, 
Argentine Minister of Finance. All the na- 
tional sections of the International High 
Commission were represented at this meet- 
ing, more than seventy of its members be- 
ing in attendance. Nothing could more 
clearly attest the general interest felt in 
the work or the universal appreciation of 
its practical importance. 

At Buenos Aires the commission, besides 
dealing with the subjects designated by the 
first Pan-American Financial Conference 
for special treatment, also included in its 
deliberations the question of international 
agreements on uniform labor legislation; 
uniformity of regulations governing the 
classification and analysis of petroleum and 
other mineral fuels with reference to na- 
tional development policies; the necessity of 
better transportation facilities between the 
American Republics; banking facilities, the 
extension of credit, the financing of public 
and private enterprises, and the stabiliza- 
tion of international exchange; telegraphic 
facilities and rates, and the use of wireless 
telegraphy for commercial purposes; and 
uniformity of laws for the protection of 
merchant creditors. 

At Buenos Aires the International High 
Commission also took an important step in 
the further development of an effective or- 
ganization. This was done by the creation 
of a common organ or agency, called the 
central executive council, consisting of a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary-gen- 
eral, and an assistant secretary-general ; and, 
as Washington was unanimously designated 
as the headquarters of the International 
High Commission till its next general meet- 
ing, the chairman, vice-chairman and secre- 
tary of the United States section thus be- 
came the central executive council, with the 



responsibility of supervising, codrdinhting’ 
and carrying on the commission's work. 

The work has been steadily and energetic 
cally pressed. Valuable publications, in- 
tended to elucidate and support the meas- 
ures which the commission has in charge, 
have been prepared, printed and circulated, 
and appreciable progress has been made in. 
securing the adoption of those measures. In 
these activities the central executive council 
has had the intelligent, hearty and efficient 
cooperation of the several national sections, 
which have in many instances made admira- 
ble studies of the subjects under consider- 
ation. 

Substantial ameliorations of methods of 
customs administration have been secured 
in various quarters. Regulations permit- 
ting sanitary visits outside regular hours, 
the simultaneous loading and unloading of 
cargoes, and the advance preparation of car- 
goes, have been brought about in numerous 
countries. 

Progress has been made with the adoption 
of a uniform statistical classification of mer- 
chandise, as recommended by the Interna- 
tional High Commission, at Buenos Aires. 
Six countries have already taken favorable 
action, and two more are understood to be 
on the point of so doing. 

Every effort has been made to advance 
uniform legislation in regard to bills of ex- 
change, checks, bills of lading, and ware- 
house receipts, and appropriate documentary 
material has been prepared and circulated 
on those topics. 



LAWS RELATING TO BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

In dealing with the subject of bills of 
exchange the International High Commis- 
sion, taking into consideration the legal con- 
ceptions generally prevailing in the Ameri- 
can countries other than the United States, 
and the opinions of their leading jurists, 
decided to recommend to those countries- 
the adoption of The Hague Rules of 19lfi, 
with certain modifications. This decision 
has been justified by the results. Already 
The Hague Rules have been substantially 
incorporated in the codes of Brazil, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Venezuela, and bills 
to the same effect have been introduced in 
at least four other countries. We seem ta 
be rapidly approaching the time when, so 
far as concerns bills of exchange, there will, 
in effect, be only two systems in use in the 
Western Hemisphere, based, respectively, on 
The Hague Rules of 1912 and the United 
States Negotiable Instrument Act of 1916. 

Bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gresses of Uruguay and Venezuela to incor- 
porate into their commercial codes The 
Hague Rules of 1912 in regard to checks. 

In the Congresses of Argentina and Nica- 
ragua, measures have been introduced simi- 
lar to the United States Bills of Lading 
Act 

The commission has also been glad to ob- 
serve a growing interest in the adoption of 
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tmiform legislation on the subject of ware- 
house receipts, as well as on that of con- 
ditional sales. The Peruvian Congress has 
lately enacted a law on the former subject, 
substantially based on the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act in the United States, 
and a similar step has been under discus- 
sion in Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
Increased interest in conditional sales leg- 
islation has notably been shown in Argen- 
tina, Brazil and the United States. 

During the war constant efforts were 
made by the International High Commis- 
sion, largely through the central executive 
council, acting in cooperation with the vari- 
ous national sections, to relieve the burdens 
and inconveniences arising out of the con- 
flict as regards transportation and other 
matters. Of those efforts no detail can now 
be given. It is necessary on the present 
occasion to limit the rehearsal of the com- 
mission's activities chiefly to measures of a 
comprehensive and systematic nature, the 
development of which is still going on. 

OTHER MEASURES BEING DEVELOPED 

Among those measures one of the most 
important is that bringing into operation 
the conventions adopted by the International 
American Conference at Buenos Aires, in 
1910, for the protection of patents and of 
trademarks. By the latter convention, the 
American republics were divided into two 
groups, the southern and the northern. Of 
the southern group, Rio de Janeiro was 
designated as the official center, and of the 
northern, Havana; and at each of these capi- 



tals there was to be established an inter- 
national bureau for the registration of trade- 
marks, so as to secure their international 
protection in the Americas. This treaty, so 
closely related to the interests of the coun- 
tries concerned and not least to those of 
the United States, had lain dormant and 
unratified. The International High Com- 
mission took it up and brought about its 
ratification by the requisite number of gov- 
ernments of the northern group, as a result 
of which the International Bureau of Ha- 
vana is now open and in operation. It is 
hoped that a similar result may soon be 
attained in the southern group. Meanwhile, 
it would seem to be worth while to consider 
whether, pending the establishment of the 
Rio bureau, an arrangement might not be 
made whereby the members of the southern 
group, which have ratified the convention, 
may gain the benefits of international regis- 
tration by accepting the services of the 
bureau at Havana. 

Another measure that has been vigorously 
pressed is the convention to facilitate the 
operations of commercial travellers. In a 
number of the American countries local 
taxes, practically prohibitive in amount, on 
the operations of such travellers, have for 
many years existed. The International High 
Commission, at its meeting at Buenos Aires, 
adopted a resolution containing the bases 
of uniform regulations for commercial 
travellers and their samples. Taking this 
resolution as a starting point, the central 
executive council drafted an international 
convention, which, after examination and 
revision, was submitted by the Department 
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of State to the American governments, look- 
ing to the substitution for all local taxes of 
a single national fee. This convention, 
which was first signed and ratified by the 
United States and Uruguay, has since been 
signed and ratified by four countries, and 
has been signed by three more. It is un- 
derstood that five others are ready to sign, 
while yet others are still considering it, 
some of them apparently with favor. 

INTERN ATIONAL GOLD CLEARING FUND 

Another measure preferentially dealt 
with, because of its significance for the fu- 
ture as well as for the present, is the treaty 
for the establishment of an international 
gold clearance fund. This treaty has a two- 
fold object. It is designed not only to as- 
sure the safety of deposited gold and to 
avoid the necessity of its shipment when 
difficulties in transportation exist, but also 
to facilitate and stabilize exchange through 
the adoption of an international unit of 
account. The plan was very carefully 
studied by the International High Commis- 
sion at Buenos Aires, and subsequently, 
through the cooperation of the central ex- 
ecutive council with the Department of 
State, at Washington, it was incorporated in 
a draft of a treaty. This draft has so far 
been signed with the United States by Para- 
guay, Guatemala, Panama and Haiti, but it 
has been approved in principle by at least 
six other republics, some of which are now 
actively considering its adoption. The 
treaty by its terms covers only the Ameri- 
can nations; but it contains a principle the 
discussion of which has lately attracted wide 
attention and which may prove to be of 
incalculable value to the world in the future. 

ARBITRATION OF COMMERCIAL DISPUTES 

Nor should we overlook what has been 
accomplished in extending the practical ac- 
ceptance of the principle of the arbitration 
of commercial disputes. In the programme 
of the International High Commission this 
subject has occupied a prominent and per- 
manent place. A substantial achievement 
was recorded when, on April 10, 1916, a plan 
agreed upon by the Chambers of Commerce 
of the United States and Buenos Aires was 
formally put into effect. The results have 
been most gratifying; and agreements have 
since been made between the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Chambers of Commerce of Uruguay, Ecua- 
dor, Panama, and Guatemala. Similar 
agreements are in process of negotiation 
with the Chambers of Commerce of Hon- 
duras and Peru, and between the Chambers 
of Montevideo and Asuncion. Much yet re- 
mains to be done to give legal certainty, 
stability and efficiency to the system. Espe- 
cially is this the case in the United States, 
where the archaic rule, permitting the dis- 
regard of arbitral clauses, still prevails. 
This rule should be superseded by legis- 



lation, similar to that which exists in most 
other countries, making commercial arbi- 
tration, under the supervision of the 
courts, an integral part of legal procedure. 
On this question I feel that 1 can add noth- 
ing to the argument so comprehensively and 
cogently presented in the recent volume on 
“Commercial Arbitration and the Law” by 
Mr. Julius Henry Cohen of the New York 
bar. 

The central executive council has had in 
its work the active and hearty cooperation 
of various bodies, such as the American 
Bankers* Association, the committee on com- 
mercial law of the Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. It is grati- 
fying to bear testimony to the aid and sup- 
port thus rendered. 

ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMISSION 

At the present hour, when we are accus- 
tomed to think in billions, unfortunately, I 
may say, of accumulated and accumulating 
debt rather than of accumulated and accu- 
mulating treasure, I trust that I shall not 
seem to sound a discordant note if I advert 
to the strict economy practiced by the In- 
ternational High Commission in its expen- 
ditures. So far as concerns the Treasury 
of the United States, the entire cost of the 
commission, since it began its work in 1915, 
including the visit of the United States 
section to Buenos Aires in 1916, represents 
an annual average hardly equal to the cost 
of two large public dinners; and when I 
speak of expenditures, I include not only 
salaries, but furniture and equipment, sta- 
tionery and printing, the use of the tele- 
graph and the telephone, and expert assist- 
ance in law and in languages. The smallness 
of the expenditures, which is out of all pro- 
portion to the work actually done, is to be 
ascribed not only to the voluntary services 
rendered by individuals and by public bodies, 
but also and in the main to the devotion 
of the permanent working force and the 
exceedingly moderate compensation of those 
who receive any. 

looking to the future, it may be affirmed 
that work such as that in which the Inter- 
national High Commission is engaged is of 
incalculable importance. The American Re- 
publics cover a vast area with an aggregate 
population of almost 200,000,000. They rep- 
resent all varieties of soil, of climate, and 
of resources. Not in any sordid sense, but 
in the sense of contribution to the comfort 
and convenience of all men, through shar- 
ing the benefits of what the earth produces, 
it may be said that the future lies with the 
western hemisphere, and that its develop- 
ment has just begun. 

Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, presided over 
one of the evening sessions of the con-, 
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ference, and made an address in which 
he said: 

Five years ago it was my privilege as 
Secretary of the Treasury to welcome the 
distinguished delegates to the First Pan- 
American Financial Conference at Wash- 
ington, and it is now my pleasure and honQr 
as a private citizen to welcome the distin- 
guished representatives of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics to this Second Pan-Ameri- 
can Financial Conference. Great events 
have marked the five intervening years. A 
colossal war has been won and the sub- 
stance as well as the shadow of autocratic 
governments has been obliterated from the 
leading nations of the world. We face great 
duties and responsibilities for the future, 
not alone domestic in their character but 
international in their range and importance. 
The whole world has reached a stage where 
interdependence of nations is now clearly 
manifest and must be recognized in future 
political and economic policy. 

PRACTICAL WORK OF FIRST PAN-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 

During these past five years the Latin 
American Republics and the United States 
have of necessity been drawn more closely 
together. We know each other better than 
we ever did before because we have had 
more to do with each other than we ever 
had before. Our export trade to Latin 
America has increased from $99,000,000 in 



1915 to $400,000,000 in 1919, and our Im- 
ports from Latin- America have increased 
from $261,000,000 in 1915 to $568,000,000 In 
1919. This remarkable growth has resulted 
in considerable measure from the dislocation 
of Latin- American European commerce, but 
it has resulted to a large extent also from 
the p ractical work of the First Pan-Ameri- 
can Financial Conference and the Interna- 
tional High Commission, which was created 
by that conference to carry out the pro- 
gramme of the conference. The extent to 
which this has been successfully done will 
be set forth by Hon. John Bassett Moore. 
International protection of patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights, uniform regulations 
for commercial travellers, uniform low rates 
of postage, increased cable facilities and de- 
creased cable rates, establishment of ship- 
ping facilities, and many other things have 
been covered in the wide range of the com- 
mission’s endeavors. 

In public finance we have since 1915 liqui- 
dated in part our indebtedness to European 
belligerents and we have extended credits 
to them during the war to cover their needs 
for military goods. 

CLOSER BANKING AND FINANCIAL RELATIONS 

In the monetary field the states of North 
and South America have accumulated large 
holdings of gold, and as a result are in a, 
better position now than ever before to es- 
tablish their finances on a gold basi& In 
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banking, the exchange rates of the Ameri- 
can Republics are at a premium with re- 
spect to Europe, because of the great excess 
of exports. To encourage our mutual bank- 
ing transactions, the financial institutions 
of the United States have set up almost 
sixty branches in the other American Re- 
publics, a number far exceeding those es- 
tablished on any other continent Your 
Latin- American banks, located in thirty-one 
different cities, have made connections with 
some of the strongest banks in the United 
States. The Pan-American nations, there- 
fore, have additional facilities for transact- 
ing foreign trade, and the dollar draft is a 
new instrument in our commerce with each 
other. The Federal Reserve System, which 
at the time of our 1915 meeting was timidly 
feeling its way, is now organized so as to 
be able to foster the commerce of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The financing of public improvements has 
been aided by our bankers to some extent, 
notwithstanding the grave times when Eu- 
rope was drawing heavily on the credit re- 
sources of the United States. The bonds 
of several governments (Argentina and 
Panama) and of several cities (Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo) have been placed 
in the United States investment market. 
Some of your private enterprises (Central 
Railroad of Argentina and Brazilian Light 
and Traction) have obtained funds in our 
market when Europe could not respond. 
Your commercial bills of credit have found 
a ready market in the United States. Our 
Federal Reserve Banks had, according to 
recent figures, over $300,000,000 of accept- 
ances in their portfolios, of which South 
American drafts formed a goodly fraction, 
whereas at the time of our meeting in 1915 
there was no American acceptance market. 
The last five years* development have facili- 
tated direct banking and exchange between 
the American Republics. 

In our tariff relations, the United States 
had prior to the first meeting of the Pan- 
American Financial Conference, put on its 
free list your great staples — wool, hides, 
leather, beef, cereals, and coffee, and the 
great trade in these commodities was due 
in no small measure to the removal of the 
restrictions on imports into the United 
States. 

Owing to the subordination of commer- 
cial to military requirements ships were put 
into the trans-Atlantic service during the 
war, and our merchant marine was unable 
to serve you adequately. Progress in this 
direction is the subject of earnest consider- 
ation of the United States Shipping Board. 
The full possibilities of the Panama Canal 
in increasing intercourse between the two 
Americas and between them and the rest of 
the world — all on a basis of equality — could 
not be realized during the war. Only with 
the restoration of normal conditions of trade 
will the profound influence and value of 
the canal be apparent. 



OPPOITUNITY OF THE AMEAICAS FOB WORLD 
SERVICE 

The marvelous prosperity the Americas 
have enjoyed has given us, united, great 
capacity for service to the world. Europe, 
ravaged by war, hungry and destitute, yet 
still strong in recuperative power, needs 
our materials. The task is a common one 
for the Americas. We, the American re- 
publics, are partners in responsibility and 
should be codperators in a great enterprise. 
We must, to the extent of our ability, aid 
Europe promptly, generously and on sound 
economic lines. 

Reference was made at the outset of 
this report to the proposal made by Dr. 
Tejada, of Bolivia, for the taking over 
by the United States of Latin-American 
loans held in Europe. In supporting 
his proposal Dr. Tejada said that such 
a plan would not only aid Europe but 
would materially help Latin-America. 
Former Secretary of the Treasury Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, he said, in his address 
to the Congress, had made clear that 
the United States must make loans to 
Europe and that the Latin-American 
financiers placed great confidence in the 
superior intelligence and experience of 
Mr. McAdoo. They knew him, said Mr. 
Tejada, and recognized in him the 
founder of that phase of Pan-American- 
ism which had taken form in this Con- 
gress. 

Latin-America, he said, agreed that 
the United States must help Europe as 
all the economic problems of the world 
hinge on the reconstruction of Europe 
but that direct loans were not now 
practicable. The situation was hamper- 
ed, he continued, by the problem of 
exchange. 

“The dollar is not of less value” he 
said, “although its buying power may 
have been affected bv the high cost of 
living. But other money has lost value 
in comparison with the dollar. We 
must normalize exchange by production, 
economy and export and also by credit. 
One is a matter of time and the other 
one of finance ; capital granted as credit, 
is only time loaned to the debtor. 

'‘All Latin-America has been financed 
by Europe. As debtors we bear the 
moral obligations to return the savings 
of Europe when she needs them. If 
the United States decided to grant help 
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to Europe* let her do it by allowing 
Latin-America to pay its obligations to 
European countries. 

“This method would allow Latin 
America to take advantage of the con- 
dition of exchange and would work no 
harm to Europe as the exchange situa- 
tion must be adjusted before her re- 
construction can begin. And no ad- 
vantage would accrue to Europe by 
keeping her South American securities 
because they will not be worth more 
later. On the other hand* there would 
be created a market for European 
securities as the South American coun- 
tries, in paying their obligations, would 
buy the money of those countries, thus 
tending to stabilize exchange. 

“If you thus allow Latin-America to 
pay her debts with economy the results 
of that economy you may be assured 
will be invested in the construction of 
railroads and development of other in- 
dustries.” Mr. Tejada recommended 
that the banking interests of the United 
States study this proposal for new 
Latin-American loans. 

Mexico's economic situation 

Enrique Martinez Sobral, of Mexico, 
at the request of American members of 
the Mexican group, outlined the eco- 
nomic situation of that country for the 
benefit of the conference. He laid em- 
phasis on the fact that Mexico now 
was firmly established on a gold basis 
and that it had approximately $100,- 
000,000 gold in circulation. 

In fact, he said, gold was the only 
medium of exchange as even the frac- 
tional silver currency, issued to facil- 
itate commercial transactions, had been 
withdrawn from circulation because of 
hoarding induced by the high price of 
silver. He declared that in the last 
three years the depreciated Mexican 
paper currency which had fallen at 
times as low as one-tenth of one cent 
on the peso in comparison with the dol- 
lar had been successfully retired. 

“A country,” he said, “which has 
passed through such an ordeal as Mexi- 
co and which can so rebuild its finances, 
is worthy of confidence. Mexico is 
making a strong effort to repay invest- 



ments and to do the best it can in spite 
of the lack of foreign capital.” 

It must be borne in mind, he said 
that the world war reduced the amount 
of capital for foreign investment and 
that Mexico has had five or six years 
of internal war but that Mexico was 
picking up and returning to normal. He 
said the gold production of 1918 was 

25.000 kilograms as compared with 

8.000 kilograms in 1914 and now was 
about the same as it was ten years ago. 
Mexico produced 2,000,000 kilograms 
of silver in 1918 as compared with 

800.000 in 1914. 

Reports show imports of 164,000,000 
pesos and exports of 865,000,000 pesos 
in 1918 and the larger part of this 
trade is with the United States. 



THE PROBLEM8 OF BRAZIL 



Dr. Carlos Sampaio, chairman of 
the Brazilian delegation, addressed the 
conference on the problems of Brazil 
as a debtor nation. After outlining the 
effect of the war on Brazil, he declared 
that Latin-America was the proper field 
for North American enterprise. 

“I can declare,” he said, that the 
programme of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is to reduce public expense, im- 
prove the fiscal system, realize the 
equilibrium of budget, contract 

loans exclusively for reproductive pur- 
poses, reorganize the banking system 
to give more elasticity to the currency 
and abandon once for all the practice 
of issuing inconvertible currency. 

“By so doing we will gradually effect 
a sane basis of our monetary system 
and the improvement of our finances. 
Our purpose will be to increase pro- 
duction and reduce imports, to stabilize 
exchange, pay interest on loans and fill 
the gaps left by deficits. 

“The prosperity of a nation is related 
to its capacity for production depending 
upon land capital and labor. The land 
we have in rich abundance. We have 
not as yet explored two thirds of it 
and it will be for us to follow the ex- 
ample of the great American who dis- 
covered the Roosevelt River in northern 
Brazil. Of capital we have not enough 
and are obliged to look to other coun- 
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tries. Our man power is not sufficient 
but men will come to us if only to get 
away from the muddled conditions of 
Europe.” 

“What we wish to see now/’ Dr. 
Sampaio declared, “is Americans at 
work in Brazil with their own money 
as the Chicago packers are now de- 
veloping our meat industry and as the 
smelters are trying to do with iron ore 
and manganese.” 

Dr. Sampaio alluded to the blow to 
the Brazilian rubber industry which the 
cultivation of rubber in the Orient had 
dealt and urged that America aid to 
further develop the Brazilian product. 

“Money is also a raw material” con- 
cluded Dr. Sampaio, “and we Latin 
American countries need this raw ma- 
terial to have the honor to help in the 
reconstruction of the world. We must 
consolidate and increase commercial in- 
terchange _ between your country and 
ours and to effect this better ocean 
transportation is a primordial necessi- 

ty" 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF GROUP COMMIT- 
TEES 

The national group committees of the 
Second Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference formulated recommendations 
which will tend to the immediate im- 
provement of trade facilities and trans- 
portation between Latin-America and 
the United States. These recommenda- 
tions were submitted to the general 
resolutions committee of the conference 
to be embodied in the general recom- 
mendations submitted to the conference 
as a whole. These general recommenda- 
tions were formulated by a sub-com- 
mittee of the resolutions committee 
composed of John Bassett Moore, chair- 
man; Dr. Luis Izquierdo of Chile, Dr. 
Eusabio Ayala of Paraguay, Dr. Luis 
Toledo Herrarte of Guatemala, John 
H. Fahey, Frank A. Vanderlip, and 
Paul M. Warburg. 

Several loans to South American 
countries were recommended to Ameri- 
can bankers by the group committees. 
The Ecuadorean group adopted resolu- 
tions approving of the report of Dr. 
Luis Borja, a member of the group pro- 



viding for the refunding of the present 
internal and external debt of Ecuador 
as a means to the improvement of the 
republic’s credit, enabling it to secure 
the required capital for the develop- 
ment of resources. Dr. Borja’s report 
asks for a loan of $50,000,000 for re- 
funding the debt and developing trans- 
portation systems. 

The Ecuadorean group also recom- 
mended to the larger American banks 
the desirability of establishing branches 
in Ecuador to improve credit facilities 
and exchange of investment informa- 
tion. The belief also was expressed by 
the committee that the extension of the 
open discount market for acceptance 
would aid in financing Ecuador for 
trade and tend toward the education of 
investors in the field of foreign loans 
and develop business between Ecuador 
and the United States. 

Discussion in the Nicaragua group 
was confined to plans for a railroad 
opening the country from the east coast 
and connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
and the establishment of a system of 
land banks in which American capital 
may become interested. The group 
recommended to American capitalists 
the building of a railroad line from San 
Miguelito to Monkey Point Harbor and 
expressed the belief that such a project 
would likely justify itself economically. 
This project would cost approximately 
$5,000,000. Dr. Adolfo Cardenas, a 
member of the delegation, was one of 
the engineers who made the preliminary 
survey for this road and was able to 
furnish first-hand information as to 
routes and «wU 

The details of the land bank recom- 
mended were left for future determina- 
tion, both the Egyptian and Indian sys- 
tems being considered as it became ap- 
parent that the American Farm Loan 
Banks would not serve as a workable 
model. 

The Bolivian group approved for 
consideration of American bankers 
loans to provide funds for building ad- 
ditional transportation facilities to link 
the mining and industrial districts in 
the western part of Bolivia with the 
agricultural section in the eastern part 
and provide sanitary measures in the 
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larger cities. The recommendations 
were made in view of the fact that 
Bolivia with enormous undeveloped re- 
sources has a debt of but $7.45 per 
capita, and are in addition to the recom- 
mendation for a loan of $5,000,000 for 
completing the Pan-American Railroad 
from Atocha to Tupiza. The amount 
of the additional loans was left to be 
-arranged between American bankers and 
the Bolivian Government. 

The^committee entrusted to Harry 
F. Guggenheim, a member of the group, 
a message to the Bolivian people ex- 
pressing thanks for the sending of the 
distinguished delegation to the confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Eusabio Ayala, Finance Minister 
of Paraguay, presented to that group 
the necessity of his country for loans 
to develop transportation facilities and 
to provide for handling immigration. He 
announced that a definite proposal to 
establish 2,000 Belgian families in 
Paraguay has been made, but that while 
colonization was proceeding steadily it 
was difficult to establish new communi- 



ties until better internal and external 
transportation facilities were provided 
by foreign capital. Dr. Ayala dwelt 
upon the possibilities of Paraguay as 
a cotton producer but declared agricul- 
tural improvement waited on highways, 
small railroads and improvement of 
traffic facilities on the Paraguay River. 

The Peruvian group recommended 
that the whole traffic situation between 
Peru and the United States be submit- 
ted to a traffic expert who should be in- 
structed to report to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, the Pan-American Financial 
Congress, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the U. S. Shipping 
Board, in order that means might be 
found to meet the situation. It was 
pointed out that while the Government 
and merchants of Peru desired to in- 
crease trade with the United States, 
ocean traffic between the countries now 
was limited to the capacities of two 
steamers, that freight rates are so high 
as to discriminate in favor of goods 
shipped from Europe and the Orient 
and that failure to provide through 
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transport would drive Peruvian mer- 
chants to buying in other markets. 

The Chilean group report, after 
commenting favorably on the reanima- 
tion of the nitrate industry and the 
adoption by Chile of the gold standard, 
declared that it is important to strength- 
en the bond between North and South 
America, that steps be taken to enable 
Latin-American banks to open branches 
in the United States as well as that 
American banks go to South America. 

The committee recommended that 
foreign banks in Chile when making 
loans endeavor to do so through medium 
of direct obligations with fixed maturi- 
ties rather than through overdrafts in 
running account, and that the banks of 
both countries exchange credit informa- 
tion. It is also recommended that the 
dollar exchange be quoted on the ex- 
change at Santiago and Valparaiso. 

It was agreed that modification of 
the Chilean laws to permit longer 
franchises to companies developing elec- 
tric power and other investments re- 
quiring large outlay of capital, was ad- 
visable to permit a life of eighty years 
before installations should revert to 
the Government. It was also recom- 
mended that the Webb Law be amended 
to allow American companies to join 
associations formed to protect the in- 
terests of importers. 

The Brasilian group recommended 
that further consideration be given con- 
ventions recommended by the Interna- 
tional High Commission which would 
obviate taxes upon commercial travellers 
and samples in individual Brazilian 
states, and that the convention for a 
gold clearance fund be revised in view 
of war experience and then ratified. 

Extension of the parcel post distribu- 
tion in Brazil was recommended and an 
arrangement made for the division of 
parcel post receipts. 

Suggestion was made that there be 
established an international training 
ground for the development of an inter- 
national aviation service with the idea 
of establishing an international aerial 
postal service including parcel post. 

The group agreed that improved 



methods of wire and wireless communi- 
cations are necessary for material ad- 
vancement in commercial relations and* 
made recommendations that steps be 
taken to insure direct cable communica- 
tion with Brazil either by a line along* 
the east coast or by extension to the 
present line to Colon and that govern- 
ment controlled wireless stations be es- 
tablished in Brazil and the United* 
States to facilitate communications. 
The committee recommended the ap- 
pointment of commissions by the gov- 
ernment concerned to study technical 
details. 

Recommendation was made to the 
countries of the Americas that permis- 
sive legislation be enacted to authorize 
the establishment of free ports or zone* 
in any port to facilitate transshipment 
trade, having regard to local conditions,, 
laws and contracts and the possibility 
of contraband activities. 

The report declares that the banking 
and financial situation needs intensive 
study with the idea of formulating a 
comprehensive financial plan to meet 
the situation. Brazil must be dependent 
for some time for the construction of“ 
railroads and the carrying out of publie 
improvements although the banking fa- 
cilities are well developed and ordinary* 
commercial needs well served. 

The report says: “Considering the 

world’s present need of raw materials 
it would seem that Brazil and other 
producing countries should receive con- 
sideration in their needs for capital for 
the development of natural resources/* 

The group adopted resolutions de- 
claring that the relations between North* 
and South America are so important 
and the possibilities of development of* 
trade along the east coast of Souths 
America are so great that passenger- 
ships capable of eighteen knots an hour 
and of 20,000 tons burden are necessary 
and that service to ports not capable 
of receiving steamers of such size be 
handled by transshipment. Govern- 
ments involved are urged to appoint 
commissions to study ocean passenger,, 
freight and mail service and combina- 
tion between trans-oceanic and coast- 
wise shipping. 
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Standardization of railroad equip- 
ment and rates and tariffs also is urged. 

The recommendation of the Cuban 
group recite that under ordinary con- 
ditions Cuba can meet her competitors 
in the markets of the world but that 
should some of the European countries, 
in order to help pay their war indem- 
nities, revive their former policy of 
paying bounties to sugar producers or 
unduly aiding them in any way, it 
would place Cuba and other sugar pro- 
ducers of America in an unfortunate 
position which would react seriously on 
the United States. The group recom- 
mended that Pan American countries 
individually and collectively take steps 
to forestall attempts to introduce boun- 
ties or subsidies which would in sub- 
stance amount to unfair competition. 

The recommendations also urge im- 
provement of tourist accommodations 
and urge governments and companies 
establishing steamship lines to make 
Cuban cities ports of call. 

The report states that Cuba pros- 
pered during the war and that it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, in view of her 
trade balance, large surplus profits, and 
the fact that she is buying back her own 
securities indicates that Cuba may even 
figure as a creditor nation and be in a 
position after providing for her own 
requirements to furnish some credit to 
the outside world. 

The report dwells on the assistance 
rendered the Allies in the war by Cuba 
through the increase of sugar produc- 
tion. 

The Conference Committee for Salva- 
dor emphasized the importance of de- 
veloping better steamship service be- 
tween the United States and Salvador, 
recommending the inauguration of a 
monthly steamship service from some 
Atlantic or gulf port direct to Salvador, 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

The committee expressed apprecia- 
tion of the need for the completion of 
the connecting link of railway joining 
together the cities of Santa Ana in Sal- 
vador with Zacapa in Guatemala. This 
would result in through rail service to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The journey 
from Salvador to New Orleans and 
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New York would accordingly be cut 
to five and eight days respectively. 

In the manner of increasing banking 
capital and investment facilities, the 
committee suggested that there be ap- 
pointed a committee charged with . the 
responsibility of making a careful study 
of the banking laws of Salvador and 
other Central and South American 
countries, with the view to suggesting 
such changes in these Jaws as will en- 
able the banking systems to respond 
more readily and effectively to the sea- 
sonal and unusual demands of com- 
merce and industry. 

The Paraguayan group made a re- 
port showing that passenger and mail 
transportation between the United 
States and the River Plate countries 
was most unsatisfactory and vastly in- 
ferior to service from England, Italy, 
Spain and Germany. This situation, the 
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report stated, was imposing the great- 
est handicap on American business in- 
terests. Mail, it was shown, frequently 
took two months between United States 
ports and Montevideo. The group 
adopted a resolution strongly urging 
the U. S. Shipping Board to take im- 
mediate steps to establish fortnightly 
sailings of fast passenger and mail 
steamers between New York and the 
River Plate, running on a schedule as 
fast as between Europe and the River 
Plate ports. 

John H. Mcllheney, financial advisor 
of the United States to Haiti, who has 
just returned from that country, ap- 
peared before the Haitian group and 
reported that conditions in Haiti were 
both prosperous and stable at the pres- 
ent time, going to show the sincere de- 
sire on the part of Haiti to establish 
high rules of conduct and standard 
methods in dealing with trade and com- 
merce. 

The Salvadorean delegation adopted 
resolutions urging the establishment of 
a monthly trial service of a 5,000 ton 
steamer between New York or Boston 
and Salvador as a means of meeting 
transportation needs. The Salvadorean 
delegates also asked increased banking 
facilities and cooperation of American 
financial houses for facilitating com- 
merce. 

Dr. Adolfo Cardenas, of the Nicara- 
guan delegation announced that the 
Nicaraguan department of public in- 
struction was making arrangements to 
bring to Nicaragua an American educa- 
tor whose duty it would be to establish 
American methods in the public schools 
which have been largely increased in 
number. 

“The friendly relations between the 
United States and Nicaragua/’ said Dr. 
Cardenas, “have enabled us to put our 
monetary system in such shape that 
our standard of value, the cordoba, now 
is on a parity with the U. S. gold dol- 
lar. The development of the coffee, 
sugar, cocoa and banana industries has 
assured the prosperity of the country 
which has been at complete peace. That 
peace will not be altered. Nicaraguans 
will not cease to regret that the United 



States did not build the canal connect- 
ing the Pacific and Atlantic through 
Nicaragua.” 

The entire idea of the conference oC 
the Panama group as expressed by J. 
E. LeFevre, Panaman Charge at Wash- 
ington, was that “whatever is good for 
the United States is good for Panama 
and whatever is good for Panama is 
good for the United States.” 

Dr. Juan Navarro Diaz of the 
Panaman delegation, in outlining the 
economic condition of his country, an- 
nounced that the Government had de- 
creed that there shall be established 
bonded warehouses to care for distri- 
bution of products throughout the vari- 
ous Latin American countries, thus in- 
suring that the products reach the de- 
sired market at an opportune time and 
in good condition. Panama also has 
adopted the American negotiable instru- 
ments law and the legislators are will- 
ing at all times to grant reasonable and 
legitimate franchises to foreign capi- 
tal, Dr. Diaz said. 

He announced that the President oF 
the Republic was authorized to grant 
exemption for fifteen years from export 
taxes to articles of Panaman manufac- 
ture and free importation of industrial 
machinery. “Since she has become a 
free nation, Panama has practically 
paid her external national debt,” he 
concluded. 

The committee for the Dominican 
Republic declared that the conference 
had shown that the financial condition 
of the Dominican Republic was excel- 
lent and that the development of the 
country demands the completion of the 
Government programme for road and 
port improvements and that negotia- 
tions of a loan of $5,000,000 to be se- 
cured by a first lien on all revenues 
other than receipts from duties on im- 
ports and exports is justified. The 
committee adopted resolutions endorsing 
the Government improvement pro- 
gramme and expressing belief that the 
trade agreement proposed by the Do- 
minican Republic with the United 
States would be of benefit to the two 
countries and recommending its favor- 
able consideration. 
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The committee also recommended 
that the Shipping Board include in its 
programme provision for adequate pas- 
senger and freight service from New 
York and New Orleans to Santo Do- 
mingo with rates commensurate with 
those extended to neighboring islands. 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SECOND PAN 
AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 

The committee on resolutions has the 
honor to submit to the Conference the fol- 
lowing resolutions in which the members 
of the committee unanimously concur: 

I. RESOLVED: That, with a view more 
definitely to indicate the constituency and 
sphere of work of the International High 
Commission, the title of that body shall 
hereafter be “The Inter-American High 
Commission.” 

II. RESOLVED: That the conference 

adopts that part of the report of the com- 
mittee on transportation and communica- 
tion relating to maritime transportation, 
and directs, its transmission to the United 
States Shipping Board for consideration and 
action; and that so far as concerns the sub- 
jects of railroad transportation, postal fa- 
cilities, uniformity of bills of lading, and 
wireless, cable and telegraph communica- 
tion, the report be transmitted to the Inter- 
American High Commission for suitable 
action. 

III. WHEREAS, Banks, both national 
and state, in the United States, have estab- 
lished branches in various Latin American 
countries; and 

WHEREAS, Restrictions exist under the 
laws of various states of the United States, 
which in effect prevent the operation of 
branches of foreign banks within their juris- 
diction ; 

THEREFORE, We recommend that the 
legislation in such states be so modified as 
to permit the establishment of branches of 
banks of Latin-American countries, under 
proper regulations, so as to secure equality 
of treatment. 

IV. RESOLVED: That the Inter-Amer- 
ican High Commission be requested to study 
the question of the possibility of achievin' 
uniformity and relative equality in the laws 
and regulations governing the organization 
and treatment of foreign corporations by 
the various American republics. 

V. RESOLVED: That the conference 

recommend the increased use of acceptances 
for the purpose of financial transactions in- 
volving the importation and exportation of 
goods, and hopes that, with the passing of 
the period of readjustment in which nations 
are now engaged, the United States will 
offer a constantly widening market for the 



long time securities of American countries. 

VI. RESOLVED: That the Inter- Amer- 
ican High Commission be requested to con- 
tinue its efforts to bring about the adoption 
of the plan recommended at Buenos Aires- 
in 1916, for the establishment of an inter- 
national gold fund, such plan having already 
been embodied in a convention which has 
been adopted by several of the American 
republics. 

VII. RESOLVED: That steps having 

heretofore been taken to bring about the 
adoption by the American countries of a 
uniform law in regard to bills of exchange, 
the conference requests the Inter- American 
High Commission to bring to the notice of 
the American Governments the desirability 
of adopting a uniform law on the subject 
of checks. * 

VIII. RESOLVED: That in view of the 
increase and diversification of taxes in the 
various American countries, the Inter- 
American High Commission be asked to 
study the question of the best method of 
avoiding the simultaneous double taxation 
of individuals and corporations as between 
such countries. 

IX. WHEREAS, The International Bu- 
reau, at Havana, for the registration of 
trade-marks, as provided in the convention 
adopted by the Fourth International Ameri- 
can Conference at Buenos Aires in 1910, 
has been opened and is in successful opera- 
tion, 

RESOLVED: That the conference rec- 
ommend the early ratification of that Con- 
vention by all the American countries that 
have not so far ratified it, to the end that 
its provisions may be effective throughout 
the Americas. 

Meanwhile, it is suggested that, pending 
the establishment of the International Bu- 
reau at Rio de Janeiro, consideration be 
given to the use of the Havana Bureau by 
countries of the Southern Group that have 
ratified the Convention. 

X. RESOLVED: That the conference 

recommends the early ratification by the 
American republics, so far as they have not 
already ratified, of the convention adopted 
by the International American Conference 
at Buenos Aires in 1910, concerning patents 
and copyrights. 

XI. RESOLVED: That the conference 
recommends that the Webb Law be so 
amended as to permit American companies, 
importing or dealing in raw materials pro- 
duced abroad, to form, under proper gov- 
ernmental regulations, organizations to en- 
able such companies to compete on terms 
of equality with companies of other coun- 
tries associated for the conduct of such 
business. 

XII. RESOLVED: That the conference 
recognizes the value of the services of com- 
mercial attaches, and strongly urges a sub- 
stantial extension of the system. 

In making this recommendation, the con- 
ference intends to express its sense of the 
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importance of appropriate training, linguis- 
tic and otherwise, for all branches of the 
foreign service, as a means of developing 
and facilitating commercial and financial 
relations. 

XIII. RESOLVED: That a simultane- 
ous census should be taken in all the Ameri- 
can countries at regular intervals not ex- 
ceeding ten years, in harmony with the 
system prevailing in the United States, and 
that uniformity should be observed in the 
preparation of statistical works. 




L. S. ROWE 

Assistant Secretary of the T reasury 
Secretary General Pan-American Financial Conference 



XIV. RESOLVED: That the confer- 
ence recommends that the Metric System of 
weights and measures be universally em- 
ployed, and that, pending the attainment of 
that end, articles weighed and marked, and 
shipping documents prepared, according to 
the system of weights and measures now 
prevailing in the United States, should be 
accompanied with statements giving the 
equivalents under the Metric Svstem. 

XV. RESOLVED: That the plan of 
arbitration of commercial disputes put into 
effect between the Bolsa de Comercio of 
Buenos Aires and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and since adopted by the 
chambers of commerce of several other 
American countries, should be extended to 



all the American countries, and that legis- 
lation should be adopted, wherever it is 
now lacking, for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing the arbitral settlement of commercial 
disputes into the judicial system, to be car- 
ried out under the supervision of the courts. 

XVI. RESOLVED: That the Inter- 

American High Commission be requested to 
study the question of the creation of an 
In ter- American Tribunal for the adjust- 
ment of questions of a commercial or finan- 
cial nature, involving two or more American 
countries, and the determination of such 
questions by principles of law and equity. 

XVII. RESOLVED: That it being in 
the interest of all nations that there should 
he the widest possible distribution of raw 
materials, the importation of such materials 
into any country should not be prevented by 
prohibitive duties. 

XVIII. RESOLVED: That it is recom- 
mended that the banking interests of the 
United States study the possibility of finan- 
cial relief to Europe by repaying Latin- 
American obligations held in Europe by 
means of new loans granted in the United 
States to the respective Latin- American 
countries. 

CONCLUDING CEREMONIES 

The conference ended with a banquet 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the Hall of the Americas of the Pan- 
American Union building, Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall being one of the princi- 
pal speakers. Concluding messages 
were spoken by Hon. L. S. Rowe, sec- 
retary general of the conference, and 
by Dr. Domingo E. Salaberrv, Argen- 
tine Minister of Finance, both ad- 
dresses being presented below. 

IlK MARKS BY HONORABLE L. S. ROWE. SECRETARY- 

GENERAL OF THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE, AT THE 
DINNER ON SATURDAY, 

JANUARY 24 , 1990 

In spite of the late hour there are two 
matters that I have on my mind, and that 
are very close to my heart and whiefi I 
desire to express to you. First, an expres- 
sion of the deep sense of privilege which 
I have felt in being associated with the 
work of the great conference which has 
just come to a close at Washington, and 
secondly an equally warm expression of 
thanks and appreciation for the warm and 
earnest cooperation and helpful assistance 
which you have given to me at every stage 
of the work. 

I realize how inadequate my services have 
been, and have felt deeply grateful for the 
generous and helpful spirit which has char- 
acterized the activities of every official dele- 
gate of the conference. 
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As I look back upon the period which has 
elapsed since the first conference in 1915, 
I realize how long a distance we have trav- 
eled toward a truer and more fruitful in- 
terpretation of the spirit of Pan Ameri- 
canism. We are slowly but surely emerging 
into that interpretation of international re- 
lations on the American continent which 
means so much to us, and which means still 
more to the world at large. With each year 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness is growing 
stronger. In spite of many obstacles, 
America Is steadily moving toward a reali- 
sation of her manifest destiny in the affairs 
of the world; a demonstration of the fact 
that enlightened self-interest means a readi- 
ness on the part of each of the republics of 
the American continent to be helpful to 
one another. By so doing they can best 
advance their own prosperity and at the 
same time carry to a higher level the civili- 
sation of the American continent. 



were to be associated with us in the study 
and solution of all the economic and flnan 
cial problems now so urgent; these men are 
all prominent figures in the foreground of 
this wonderful scenario. 

From such an interchange can only come 
moral and material benefits for all coun- 
tries here represented^ 

It is well, then, to make permanent and 
regular these conferences, whose existence 
is already fairly established through the 
continuous influence of the International 
High Commission, in order to strengthen 
day by day the ties between our countries, 
and to build more and more firmly upon its 
already deep and strong foundation the 
true American solidarity. 

So, gentlemen, let us drink to: 

The United States of America, 

The President, 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 



REMARKS BY mi. DOMINGO E. SALABZHRY, 
ARGENTINE MINISTER OF FINANCE 

Mr. Secretary of the Treasury, Gentlemen: 

In the name of the Latin-American dele- 
gations of this conference, who have con- 
fided to me the honor of representing them 
on this occasion, I wish to say a few words, 
to express our feeling of gratitude for the 
attentions and entertainment which have 
been showered upon us by the authorities 
and the men of this country, and to tell 
you how sincere are the sentiments of firm 
confidence and increased sympathy with 
which they have inspired us. 

These sentiments are so unanimously en- 
tertained by us all, that I have not hesitated 
an instant in accepting this kindly charge 
of my colleagues of the several delegations, 
convinced that in thus speaking I am a 
faithful interpreter for all. 

The success of this conference, as of those 
that have preceded it, can not be measured 
by the more or less effective accomplish- 
ment of its programme, nor by the number 
or character of the treaties or laws that 
may eventually be adopted in consequence 
of its recommendations. Ideas and necessi- 
ties change frequently, and with them the 
programmes are modified. 

There is something more definite and 
lasting than all of these things: it is the 
nearness; the direct communication amon^ 
men of different countries; the verbal and 
reciprocal expression of their needs and 
wishes. 

It is from this direct exchange of ideas 
and the daily and regular contact, even 
though for a few days only, that are bora 
the deep sympathy and reciprocal under- 
standing that make more for good and solid 
international friendship than all the labori- 
ous diplomatic combinations worked out in 
the twilight of cabinet and chancery. 

To make more certain this result, the 
Government of this country has evidenced 
ereat care in the selection of the men who 
4 



Social functions included a luncheon 
at the Pan-American Union Building, 
tendered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a reception by Secretary Lansing, 
by the Cuban Minister and the Argen- 
tine Ambassador, and the final banquet 
already mentioned. Following the con- 
ference the official delegations were 
taken to Philadelphia and New York, 
and in the latter city were entertained 
at a luncheon at the Bankers Club and 
at a dinner given by the Pan-American 
Society. 



SECOND PAN - AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 
OFFICIAL DELEGATIONS 



ARGENTINA 

His Excellency Dr. Domingo E. 
Salaberry, Minister of Finance of the 
Argentina Republic. 

Dr. Ricardo C. Aldao, 

Mr. Luis E. Zuberbuhler, 

Dr. Alejandro Bunge, Consulting 
Expert ; 

Dr. Pedro Palacios, Secretary; 

Dr. Eduardo Ocantos, Attach^; 

Dr. Jacobo Waismann, Attach^; 

Dr. Fernando Sagui Dodson, At- 
tach^ ; 

Dr. Adolfo Porkert, Attache. 



BOLIVIA 



Dr. Jos4 Luis Tejada, 

Dr. Heriberto Guti^rre, 

Dr. Ricardo Martinez Vargas, 
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Mr. Jorge Gutierrez L., Secretary 
Bolivian Consulate, New York City; 

Mr. Eduardo Rivas, Secretary, Con- 
sul of Bolivia, New Orleans, La. 

BRAZIL 

Dr. Carlos C6sar de Oliveira Sam- 
paio, 

Dr. Manuel Coelho Rodrigues, Sec- 
retary. 

CHILE 

Dr. Luis Izquierdo, Chairman. 

Mr. Samuel Claro L., 

Dr. Alberto Edwards, 

Dr. Victor V. Robles, 

Dr. Arturo Lamarca Bello, Secre- 
tary. 

COLOMBIA 

His Excellency, Dr. Pomponio Guz- 
man, Minister of Finance of Colombia; 
Dr. Tomas Surf Salcedo, 

Mr. Ernesto Cortfsso, Attache. 

CUBA 

His Excellency, Dr. Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, Minister of Cuba at Wash- 
ington ; 

Dr. Carlos Armenteres y Cardenas, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor; 

Mr. Luis Gonzfilez de Mendoza y 
Freyre dc Andrade. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

H is Excellency, Dr. Luis Galvan, 
Minister of the Dominican Republic at 
Washington, 

Lieut. Commander Arthur B. Mayo, 
Financial Adviser. 

ECUADOR 

His Excellency, Dr. Rafael H. Eli- 
zalde. Chairman, Minister of Ecuador 
at Washington. 

Dr. Luis Felipe Borja, 

Mr. Gustavo R. de Yucaza. 

GUATEMALA 

His Excellency Dr. Luis Toledo 
Herrarte, chairman, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Guatemala; 

Mr. Manuel Echeverrfa y Vidaurre, 
Dr. Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta. 

HAITI 

His Excellency, M. Fleurv Fequi&re, 
Minister of Finance of Haiti; 

M. Horace Etheart, 

M. Fernand Dennis. 



HONDURA8 

Mr. Ignacio Agurcia, 

Dr. Antonio Lopez Villa, 

Gen. Juan E. Paredes. 

MEXICO 

His Excellency, Sr. Ing. Ygnacio 
Bonillas, Ambassador of Mexico at 
Washington; 

Dr. Enrique Martfne Sobral, 

Dr. Bartolome Carbajal y Rosas, 

Dr. Salvador Urbina, Secretary; 

Mr. Alberto Centeno, Attache 
Mr. Julio Poulat, 

Mr. Ing. Francisco Baldes. 

NICARAGUA 

His Excellency, Dr. Octaviano 
Cesar, Minister of Finance of Nicara- 
gua; 

Mr. Adolfo Cfirdenas, 

Mr. Abraham L. Lindberg. 

PANAMA 

Mr. Jose Agustfn Arango, 

Mr. Luis E. Alfaro, 

Dr. Juan Navarro Diaz. 

PARAGUAY 

H is Excellency, Dr. Eusebio Ayala, 
Minister of Finance of Paraguay; 

Mr. Enrique Bordenave, 

Mr. Rodney Croskey. 

PERU 

His Excellency, Dr. Fernando C. 
Fuchs, Minister of Finance of Peru; 
Mr. Pedro Davalos y Lisson, 

Mr. Ricardo Bullen. 

SALVADOR 

H is Excellency, Dr. Jose Esperanza 
Suay, Minister of Finance of El Salva- 
dor : 

Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi. 

URUGUAY 

His Excellency, Dr. Ricardo Vecino, 
Minister of Uruguay; 

Dr. Jacobo Varela Acevedo, Minister 
of Uruguay at Washington; 

Dr. Florencio Aragon y Etchart. 

VENEZUELA 

Dr. Vicente Lecuna, chairman, 
Prcsidente of the International High 
Commission, National Section of Vene- 
zuela ; 

Mr. Hcnrique Perez Dupuy. 

Dr. Nicolas Veloz Goiticoa. 
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The Problem of Americanization 

What the Banker Can Do to Help 

By Victor A. Lersner 

Comptroller, Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



I S* the much-referred-to- dialogue be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith, in which the former ex- 
pressed his hatred of a man he had 
never met, the Doctor said, "Goldy, I 
hate that man.” Goldsmith returned, 
"You don’t even know him,” which 
brought from the Doctor the admission 
that that was true, and that if he did 
know him the likelihood was that he 
would be fond of him. 

This historic incident, ‘exemplifying 
as it does the attitude of disfavor for 
another due solely to the absence of any 
knowledge, very much suggests a reason 
for the presence to-day of much of what 
is denominated "social unrest,” and 
rather invites the question whether we 
are not all suffering from deficiency of 
education, not as the term applies to 
directed training of the mind in academ- 
ic matters, but the education which con- 
siders the systematic development and 
cultivation of the normal powers of 
feeling and conduct, so as to lend them 
efficacy in some particular form of liv- 
ing, or for life in general. 

What we all need in a larger measure 
is an increased knowledge of the other 
man’s viewpoint, and a more sympa- 
thetic sense of the reason for his views. 

Labor and capital have started this 
attractive method through the employ- 
ment of "industrial democracy” in some 
conspicuous instances. 

Society, even in its widely separated 
extremes, has acquired a new under- 
standing of a brotherhood spirit 
through the leveling influences of the 
war. 

This is true of our attitude toward 
other nations of the world; it is bound 
to become true of our relationship man 
to man with the foreign-born in Amer- 
ica who in the past have had to shift 
for themselves because of our lack of 
sympathy and our misunderstanding of 
them. 

Xhe unselfish and laudable action of 



The Inter-racial Council of No. 120 
Broadway, New York, in teaching our 
foreign-born citizens real truth concern- 
ing American institutions and ideals, 
and in helping to interpret the foreign 
born to America, will take care of this 
great question to the extent to which 
American business men will lend their 
cooperation and support. 

What the banks can do in the way 
of aiding this cause seems to be without 
limit and the main difficulty of their 
becoming a great factor might arise 
from the multiplcity of opportunities. 

An ideal arrangement for a new busi- 
ness department in a commercial bank 
would be to have each member possessed 
of an intimate knowledge of some par- 
ticular line of business so that when he 
approached a new prospect he would 
be able to talk in that person’s own 
trade language. Such idealism would 
in its application seem to be excessively 
costly. 

The explanation for this digression 
is merely to point out the advantage 
it would be to banks to have some 
means within their machinery by which 
present and prospective customers 
could have the enjoyment of conversing 
in their mother tongue. 

Another equally important feature of 
the subject of the relation of banking 
to Americanization is to give considera- 
tion to the differentiation of the various 
forms of banking so that we might dis- 
cover their respective possibilities of in- 
fluence. 

Banking organizations doing a dis- 
count and deposit business deal in the 
main with that element of our foreign 
born who have had advantages of ex- 
perience which have afforded them a 
larger understanding of what our bank- 
ing institutions are than is the case 
with the large mass of the foreign- 
born who have no commercial banking 
relations; and so it would seem from 
this reasoning that the point of contact 
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which carries the largest chance of 
prospect is in the savings banks. For 
savings banks deal with a vast number 
of people whose knowledge of what we 
stand for in the United States in the 
way of native institutions is next to nil. 
They come to us in almost countless 
numbers with their polyglot character, 
from countries where banking is gen- 
erally conducted purely on a govern- 
ment basis. They are received into sav- 
ings banks to meet a condition where 
we are able to communicate with them 
only in English and such human wel- 
come as we might wish to display must 
he offered in manner — a miserable sub- 
stitute for that heart-reaching effect 
that would come to these relative 
strangers through the sound of their na- 
tive tongues. 

I feel that this characterization of 
the savings banks’ intercourse with the 
'foreign-born depositor is truly typical. 
What is the practical remedy ? Provid- 
ing the savings banks are sincerely in- 
i' tent upon a remedy. 
i We need not trouble ourselves with 
speculative conclusions, but rather 
adopt the established practice of some 
of our savings institutions that have 
given constructive treatment to the sub- 
ject. 

We have examples through the coun- 
try in savings banks that through the 
establishment of competently equipped 
departments which are usually called 
"Bureaus of Home Economics," and 
which have gone a long ways toward 
caring for the fundamental require- 
ments of Americanizing influence. 

The primary object of these bureaus 
is to bring the personal human touch 
into savings bank activities and thus to 
relieve the situation from its prevailing 
mechanical character. 

It is the linking up with the savings 
bank bu? iness of an attitude on the part 



of the bank to make the depositors feel 
that the bank is their bank. It is bring- 
ing to the impression of the depositors 
the feeling that their bank is a place 
where they can go for advice, and di- 
rection, and it is more than this, for 
these bureaus do not content themselves 
with waiting for advice to be sought, 
rather they go out into the field of 
their depositors to offer advice. 

The quality of service that has been 
rendered by these departments can only 
be known by those who are a part 
thereof and who are realizing the bene- 
fits that must flow in both directions. 

They are educational agencies of the 
very highest type. They are humaniz- 
ing influences of the most desirable or- 
der. They are profitable features to 
the savings bank business, not only in 
the way of improving the quality of 
citizenship in the creation of new 
wealth through the decrease of waste 
born of ignorance, but they have 
brought into the banks’ assets that valne 
which does not display itself solely in 
so many dollars or deposits, but of that 
unexpressed and inexpressible confi- 
dence in and personal relationship to 
the bank in which their money lies. 

The wealth of merit that lies in our 
savings bank system is one that could 
well be taught to the ignorant classes 
of our population. 

If we can devise some method of dis- 
seminating the truth of our inherent 
quality we could spare these masses 
from the yearly losses that assume a 
tragic size, and add them to that vast 
army of savings bank depositors who 
contribute their small savings to that 
flow of funds that leads down to the 
rivers of money which cause all the 
wheels of industry and business to go 
round in just such speed and force as 
is provided from the first agency, the 
savings of the people. 
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Established 1810 



The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 



of the City of New York 
20 Nassau Street 



Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000,000 



(Deposits, Dec. 31, 1919 
$274,000,000 



r I ''HE highest character of service 
extending to all parts of the 
world, is placed at the disposal of 
our customers. We are amply 
equipped to handle your banking 
transactions, and offer our service to 
you in the assurance that it can be 
utilized in a thoroughly acceptable 
and efficient manner. 
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TO BANKERS 



T \0 your banking rooms meet the require- 
ments of modem and specialized ser- 
vice, which you would like to extend to 
your customers ? 

Whether you are contemplating changes in 
your banking quarters or not, we would like the 
privilege of explaining to you, in a letter, the 
“ specialized service ” which we have devised for 
the purpose of aiding bankers to decide the 
many intricate problems of bank arrangement. 

Please write us. You will incur no obligation 
by doing so. 



Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc. 

Bank Building Department 

19 West Forty-fourth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 



BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD 



PHILADELPHIA 

BUFFALO 





Banking and Commercial Law 

Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 



Bank not Liable in Paying 
Checks on Forged 
Indorsements 

Pannonia Building & Loan Assoc, v. West 
Side Trust Co. of Newark, Court of 
Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey, 108 Atl. Rep. 240. 

O RDINARILY a bank is liable to 
its depositor where it pays a 
check drawn by the depositor, 
upon a forgery of the payee s indorse- 
ment, bnt there are circumstances in 
which a bank may be relieved from this 
liability. 

The plaintiff corporation in this case 
was a depositor in the defendant bank. 
The by-laws of the company required 
that checks drawn by it be signed by 
three officials, one of whom was the 
treasurer of the company. The treas- 
urer, by falsely representing that ap- 
plications for loans had been made and 
approved, secured checks, payable to 
the alleged borrowers, which he in- 
dorsed and collected. There were 82 
checks in all and the treasurer’s fraud- 
ulent operations extended over a period 
of more than four years. After the 
checks were paid they were returned by 
the bank, with the company’s balanced 
account, to the treasurer. It appeared 
that the fraud could have been detected 
in its early stages had there been a 
proper examination of the statements 
returned by the bank and the cancelled 
vouchers by anyone other than the 
treasurer. Such an examination would 
have disclosed that all of the thirty-two 
checks had been paid to the treasurer 
individually and would have necessarily 
led to inquiry and investigation. The 
court decided that the corporation was 
negligent in not properly examining its 
bank statements and accounts and that 
this negligence relieved the bank from 
the liability to which it would otherwise 
have been subjected. 



OPINION 



Action by Pannonia Building & Loan 
Association against the West Side Trust 
Company of Newark, New Jersey. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed. 

WALKER, C. This is an appeal 
from a judgment entered in the Su- 
preme Court in a cause tried before 
Hon. Frederic Adams, circuit court 
judge, without a jury, the cause having 
been referred to him under the statute. 
The trial judge made certain findings 
of law and fact, which were made a 
part of the postea and judgment rec- 
ord. While it is quite usual in cases 
tried before a judge without a jury to 
submit requests for findings of law and 
fact, that appears not to have been done 
in this case. Any findings requested 
herein must have been made in the oral 
arguments presented to the trial judge, 
who found for the defendant and 
against the plaintiff. 

This action was brought by the Pan- 
nonia Building & Loan Association, a 
corporation, plaintiff, to recover from 
the West Side Trust Company, a bank- 
ing corporation, defendant, the sum of 
$8,141.12, together with interest and 
costs. This sum is the amount of money 
paid out by the trust company, defend- 
ant, upon certain checks, each drawn 
to the order of a shareholder of the 
building and loan association, plaintiff, 
each bearing the signature of the plain- 
tiff’s president, secretary, and treasurer, 
and upon each of which the signature 
of the named payee was forged, and 
charged by the defendant to the account 
of the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff kept its bank account 
with the defendant throughout the pe- 
riod from June 20, 1911, to November 
25, 1915, during which the checks in 
question were issued by plaintiff, paid 
by the defendant, and charged by the 
defendant to the plaintiff’ s account. 

811 
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The plaintiff's treasurer during this 
time was Daniel Szedlak. As treasurer 
he was one of the three persons who 
signed the plaintiff's checks. 

The by-laws of the plaintiff corpora- 
tion gave to its shareholders the right 
to borrow money, and if, upon proper 
application, a loan was granted, the 
borrower was required to give his note 
to the plaintiff, and would thereupon 
receive from it its check, drawn on the 
defendant. 

The checks, 32 in number, upon 
which the payments in question were 
made, were drawn and issued between 
the dates just mentioned. Each was 
signed by the president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the plaintiff corporation. 
No one of the checks was ever delivered 
to, or indorsed by, the payee therein 
named. In each case the name of the 
payee, as indorsed, was forged. Below 
the forged indorsement of the named 
payee was the indorsement of Szedlak, 
but in no instance was he there desig- 
nated as treasurer. They were the in- 
dividual indorsements of Szedlak. Such 
checks were delivered to the defendant 
bank by Szedlak, and the defendant 
thereupon received them and credited 
the amount of each to the individual 
account of Szedlak or paid the amount 
of each to him in cash. The defend- 
ant thereupon charged the amount of 
each of the checks to the plaintiff’s ac- 
count with defendant. 

The fraud appears to have been car- 
ried out wholly by Szedlak. The 
first step toward carrying it out was 
taken by Szedlak when he represented 
to the other officers of the plaintiff that 
he had an application for a loan from 
a certain stockholder. Having obtained 
the approval of such alleged loan, the 
secretary drew a note for the signature 
of the named borrower, and Szedlak 
signed upon such note the name of such 
pretended borrower. Upon the presen- 
tation of the supposititious application 
for a loan, the secretary drew a check, 
naming as payee the supposed bor- 
rower, affixed his signature thereto, and 
obtained the signature of the president. 
The check was thereupon delivered to 
Szedlak, as treasurer, for his signature, 
and for delivery by him to the supposed 



borrower. Then followed the forgery 
by Szedlak of the payee's name as in- 
dorsed, and the delivery of the check 
to the defendant, as above stated. 

After payment of such checks by the 
bank, and upon balancing the loan as- 
sociation's account, its bank book and 
all vouchers were returned to SzedlaV. 
the treasurer. 

Vice Chancellor Emery, in Farry v. 
Farmers' & Mechanics* Bank of Mata- 
wan (Ch.) 58 Atl. 305, observed, at 
page 306, that in ordinary circum- 
stances, a passbook written up by a 
bank and delivered to a depositor, to- 
gether with the vouchers, will be treated 
as an account stated, if retained by the 
depositor without objection after a rea- 
sonable time for examination — citing 
authorities. This is obviously correct. 
Here, as in the Farry Case, the transac- 
tions extended over a periqd of years; 
and there, as here, the account was 
balanced many times, and vouchers were 
returned with the passbook. There 
were no objections to the accounts in 
either case during the long periods in 
which they ran. 

In Leather Mfrs.' Natl. Bank v. 
Morgan, 117 U. S. 96, 6 Sup. Ct. 657, 
29 L. Ed. 811, it was held that when a 
bank depositor sends his passbook to 
the bank to be written up, it is his duty 
upon its return, either in person or by a 
duly authorized agent, to examine the 
account and vouchers returned, within 
a reasonable time, and give to the bank 
timely notice of any objections thereto. 
If he fails so to do he may be estopped 
from questioning the conclusiveness of 
the account. If the examination is 
made bv an agent, it must be done in 
good faith and with ordinary diligence; 
and where such agent himself commits 
forgeries which mislead the bank and 
injure the depositor, the latter is not 
protected in the absence of at least rea- 
sonable diligence in supervising the 
conduct of the agent. And Mr. Justice 
Harlan in delivering the opinion ob- 
served that the court must not be un- 
derstood as holding that the examina- 
tion by the depositor of his account 
must be so close and thorough as to 
exclude the possibility of any error 
being overlooked by him; nor did they 
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mean to hold that the depositor is want- 
ing in proper care when he imposes 
upon some competent person the duty 
of making that examination and of giv- 
ing timely notice to the bank of objec- 
tions to the account, and that if the 
examination is made by such an agent 
or clerk in good faith and with ordi- 
nary diligence, and due notice given of 
any error in the account, the depositor 
discharges his duty to the bank; bat 
when, as in the case before the court, 
the agent commits forgeries which mis- 
led the bank and injured the depositor, 
and therefore has an • interest in con- 
cealing the facts, the principal occu- 
pies no better position than he would 
have done had no one been designated 
by him to make the required examina- 
tion; without, at least, showing that he 
exercised reasonable diligence in super- 
vising the conduct of the agent while 
the latter was discharging the trust 
committed to him, and that, in the ab- 
sence of such supervision the mere 
designation of an agent to discharge 
a duty resting primarily upon the prin- 
cipal cannot be deemed the equivalent 
of performance by the latter. 

In First Natl. Bank v. Richmond 
Electric Co., 106 Va. 347, 56 S. E. 152, 
117 Am. St. Rep. 1014, it is laid down 
that a clerk is not the agent of his prin- 
cipal in the commission of a forgery, 
and his knowledge cannot be imputed to 
the principal, but, after forged checks 
have been paid and returned to the de- 
positor as vouchers, along with his ac- 
count written up and balanced accord- 
ing to usual business methods, if the 
depositor assigns the duty of examin- 
ing such vouchers and account to the 
same clerk, who has had an opportu- 
nity of committing a fraud and has 
done so, then such clerk, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, is the agent of the 
depositor, and the latter is chargeable 
with his agent’s knowledge of the fraud. 

The principles enunciated in these 
cases, applied to the facts above enu- 
merated, make it perfectly obvious that 
the plaintiff loan association was neg- 
ligent in not examininir its bank pass- 
book when balanced and the vouchers 
returned therewith, which included the 
forged checks in question; for, had it 



done so by any one or more of its offi- 
cers, other than Szedlak, it would have 
discovered that all of these 32 checks 
had been ultimately paid to its treas- 
urer individually, which fact alone 
would have put it upon inquiry which 
would have led unerringly to the detec- 
tion of the fraud, and this in the earliest 
stages of its perpetration. As it was, 
the acceptance of these balanced pass- 
books from the defendant trust com- 
pany many times during the period 
covered by the fraud, without protest or 
objection as to the forged checks, 
amounted to an account stated between 
the parties plaintiff and defendant 
herein, and worked an estoppel against 
the plaintiff. And it is remarked in 
Leather Mfrs.’ Natl. Bank v. Morgan, 
supra, that parties to a stated account 
may be estopped by their conduct from 
questioning its conclusiveness, citing 
cases ; and that, to promote the ends of 
justice, courts have sustained the gen- 
eral principle that where a duty is cast 
upon a person, by the uses of business 
or otherwise, to disclose the truth 
(which he has the means by ordinary 
diligence of ascertaining), and he neg- 
lects or omits to discharge that duty, 
whereby another is misled in the very 
transaction to which the duty relates, he 
will not be permitted, to the injury of 
the one misled, to question the construc- 
tion rationally placed by the latter upon 
his conduct. 

The law -of these cases in no wise 
conflicts with our own case of Harter v. 
Mechs.’ Natl. Bank, 63 N. J. Law, 578, 
,44 Atl. 715, 76 Am. St: Rep. 224, 
wherein the defendant bank was held 
not to be protected in the payment of 
a forged check in the particular circum- 
stances, and it was laid down that the 
return to a depositor of his check with 
a forged indorsement, together with his 
balanced passbook, casts on him only 
the duty of exercising reasonable care 
and diligence to examine the vouchers 
and the account as stated by the bank, 
and to inform the bank of any errors 
thus discoverable ; for it is apparent 
that the exercise of reasonable care and 
diligence in the examinatino of the ac- 
counts and vouchers in the case at bar 
would have discovered the errors and 
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entitled the bank to information con- 
cerning them. And it was held in the 
Harter Case that the implied contract 
on the part of a bank with its depositor 
is that it will disburse the money stand- 
ing to his credit only on his order and 
in conformity with his directions, and 
therefore, if it makes a payment on a 
check to which his name has been 
forged, or upon his genuine check to 
which the name of a necessary indorser 
has been forged, it must be held to have 
paid out its own funds, and cannot 
charge the amount against the deposi- 
tor, unless it shows a right to do so on 
the doctrine of estoppel or because of 
some negligence chargeable to the de- 
positor. Now, in the case at bar there 
is testimony showing negligence in the 
depositor which raises an estoppel 
against it. 

The case of Pratt v. Union Natl. 
Bank, 79 N. J. Law, 117, 75 Atl. SIS, 
ought to be mentioned. The statute 
there referred to (P. L. 1908, p. 428) 
provides that no bank shall be liable 
to a depositor for the payment by it of 
a forged check, unless within one year 
after the return to the depositor of the 
voucher, such depositor shall notify the 
bank that the check was forged. This 
was not done in this case. One of the 
defenses herein pleaded was that all 
checks drawn by the plaintiff against 
its deposit with defendant were paid 
by it and forthwith returned to the 
plaintiff, who did not within one year 
notify the defendant that any of the 
checks were forged. The trial judge 
ruled that this discloses no defense, be- 
cause the statutory rule does not apply 
to the forgery of a payee’s indorsement. 
It may be that the forgery of a check 
contemplated by this statute of limita- 
tion is that of the maker’s signature, 
which he of course knows, and not of 
an indorser’s signature, which he may 
not know. The Pratt Case did not con- 
strue the statute of 1908, it being held 
that the act did not apply because not 
retroactive. As to whether that statute 
constitutes a defense in the case at bar, 
because the plaintiff did not notify the 
defendant of the forged indorsements 
within one year after the return of the 
checks, we express no opinion, as the 



question is not raised as a ground of 
appeal. 

It was, however, laid down by the 
Supreme Court in the Pratt Case that, 
the bank having paid the check (with 
forged indorsements), it could not 
charge the amount against the deposi- 
tor, unless it showed a right to do so on 
the doctrine of estoppel or because of 
some negligence chargeable to the de- 
positor. This is sound. It is in line 
with the decisions, and we approve it. 

Pratt v. Union Natl. Bank, supra, 
was affirmed in the Court of Errors and 
Appeals (81 N. J. Law, 588, 80 Atl. 
492), but without affirming or denying 
the soundness of the views expressed 
by the Supreme Court upon the merits, 
because the state of the record raised 
no questions for review in the Supreme 
Court, where the cause was heard on an 
appeal from the Atlantic City district 
court. 

We have examined all of the grounds 
of appeal, and find none which call for 
reversal. The judgment under review 
will therefore be affirmed, with costs. 



Bank Liable for Stolen Liberty 
Bonds 



Merchants* National Bank v. Affholter, 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, 

215 S. W. Rep. 648. 



A bank, which takes Liberty Bonds 
from its customers for safe keeping, 
without making any charge for the 
service, is liable if the bonds are stolen 
from its safe by burglars, where it ap- 
pears that there was a burglar proof 
compartment within the safe, into 
which the bonds might have been, but 
were not, put. 

The bank, which was held liable in 
this manner, had a large iron safe, in- 
side of which was a burglar-proof man- 
ganese steel compartment. Many of 
the bank’s customers left their Liberty 
Bonds with the bank for safe keeping. 
The bank performed this service with- 
out making any charge for it. The 
bonds, thus left with the bank, along 
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with bonds belonging to the officials of 
the bank, were placed in the safe, but 
not in the burglar-proof compartment. 
Burglars blew off the door of the safe 
and made away with the bonds, which, 
because of their negotiable form, were 
easily disposed of. The plaintiffs were 
the owners of some of the stolen bonds. 
It was held that the plaintiffs were en- 
titled to recover from the bank for the 
loss of their bonds. 

OPINION 

Actions by A. B. Affholter and by 
Leni Affholter against the Merchants* 
Bank of Vandervoort. From judg- 
ments rendered, defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 

McCULLOCH, C. J. A. B. Affhol- 
ter and his wife, Leni Affholter, insti- 
tuted separate actions in the circuit 
court of Polk county against the appel- 
lant, a banking corporation doing busi- 
ness at Vandervoort, in that county, to 
recover sums of money deposited with 
appellant for the purchase of United 
States Government bonds of the Fourth 
or Liberty Loan issue. The complaint' 
of Mrs. Affholter sought recovery on 
another item, which will be discussed 
separately, but on the issue ref cried to 
above cases were identical and will be 
disposed of together in this opinion. 

Affholter and his wife each sub- 
scribed for the purchase of bonds in the 
sum of $150, and the subscriptions 
were given through a canvasser or so- 
licitor who procured their signatures 
and deposited their subscription cards 
with appellant bank. Each of the 
cards signed by appellees, Affholter and 
wife, contained an agreement to take a 
bond of the denomination of $100 and 
one of the denomination of $50 making 
a total of $150, and registered bonds 
were designated in the subscription 
cards as the kind to be purchased. The 
cards contained printed directions des- 
ignating two kinds of bonds, one regis- 
tered bonds and the other coupon 
bonds, and the word “coupon** had a 
line drawn through it, leaving the des- 
ignation of registered bonds as the kind 
selected by the appellees. The follow- 
ing day after the subscriptions were 



taken, Mrs. Affholter called at the bank 
and deposited sufficient funds to cover 
the subscriptions of herself and hus- 
band and received from the bank a de- 
posit slip reciting the names of the de- 
positors, the amount deposited, the date 
thereof, and the words “deposited by 
Fourth Liberty Loan.’* The bonds 
were ordered by the bank and received, 
but before they were called for by said 
purchasers, the bank vaults were robbed 
in the nighttime and the bonds were 
stolen. This occurred on November 13, 
1918, three or four days after the bonds 
had been received by the bank. The 
bonds ordered and received by the bank 
were coupon bonds and not registered 
bonds, and the theory upon which ap- 
pellees sought to recover the money 
from the bank was that they subscribed 
for registered bonds and deposited the 
funds to cover the purchase price of 
that kind of bonds, but that the bank 
had failed to carry out the instructions, 
and that the coupon bonds received by 
the bank in violation of the instructions 
did not become the property of appel- 
lees. 

On the other hand, the contention of 
appellants in the trial below was that 
the subscription cards were not deliv- 
ered to the officials of the bank for the 
purpose of designating the character of 
the bonds to be ordered, but were mere- 
ly left at the bank for safe-keeping for 
the sales director of the Liberty Loan 
drive, and that no directions were given 
to the officials of the bank by appellees 
as to the kind of bonds to be ordered, 
and that the coupon bonds were ordered 
pursuant to the practice there for sub- 
scribers to accept coupon bonds. 

That was the issue presented in the 
trial below, and the court submitted it 
to the jury on instructions which stated, 
in substance, that if appellees deposited 
the money with instructions to appellant 
to purchase registered bonds and that 
appellant failed to procure that charac- 
ter of bonds, it was liable for the money 
so deposited. The evidence was the 
same in each case and was sufficient to 
sustain the findings in favor of appel- 
lees. The printed subscription cards 
contained an agreement on the part of 
the subscriber to call at the bank at 
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once and pay the subscription, and it 
also designated the character of bonds 
to be purchased. The cashier testified 
that the subscription cards were not de- 
livered to the officers of the bank for 
the purpose of giving directions con- 
cerning the purchase of bonds, but were 
merely kept there for the benefit of the 
sales director. There were, however, 
no other directions given concerning the 
kinds of bonds to be purchased, and 
the jury were warranted in finding that 
the officers of the bank knew, or ought 
to have known, that the character of 
bonds desired was designated on the 
face of the subscription cards. That 
being true, it was the duty of the bank 
to take notice of the designation and or- 
der the character of bonds so desig- 
nated. Failure to follow the instruc- 
tion in that respect made the bank re- 
sponsible for the return of the money 
in the event the designated bonds were 
not delivered to the subscribers. 

Error of the court is assigned in giv- 
ing an instruction which it is said as- 
sumed the existence of the relation of 
agency between the bank and appellees 
in the purchase of the bonds; but we 
do not think that the instruction as- 
sumed the existence in that relation. If 
it did, however, there was no error, 
for it was undisputed that the money 
was deposited with the bank for the 
purpose of purchasing bonds. It is un- 
important whether the bank was acting 
strictly as the agent of the subscriber 
or whether it was acting as a promoter 
of the loan drive; fpr, if it accepted 
funds for the purchase of bonds, it was 
responsible to the subscriber either for 
the return of the money or for the de- 
livery of bonds designated in the sub- 
scription contract. 

There was no error of the court in 
the submission of the issues to the jury, 
nor was there any other prejudicial 
error occurring at the trial. 

The other branch of the suit insti- 
tuted by Mrs. Affholter involved the 
question of liability for a coupon bond 
of the denomination of $100 delivered 
by her to the bank for safe-keeping. 
She purchased the bond, and afterwards 
delivered the same to the bank for safe- 
keeping, and it was placed in the bank 



safe, which was burglarized on the 
night of November 18, 1918, and that 
bond together with many others belong- 
ing to other persons, was stolen. The 
bank kept a large iron safe with a 
combination lock on it, and inside of it 
was a manganese steel drawer or com- 
partment which was burglar-proof, and 
was used for the safe-keeping of money. 
The bond — the one belonging to Mrs. 
Affholter and those belonging to nu- 
merous other persons, including officials 
of the bank — were not kept in the bur- 
glar-proof compartment, but were kept 
inside of the safe. The burglary was 
discovered the next morning after it oc- 
curred, and on examination it was found 
that the combination lock on the outside 
of the safe had been chopped off with 
an axe, and that explosive material had 
been inserted inside the lining of the 
door, which, when exploded, blew off 
the door or lock and permitted entrance. 
The money drawer or compartment was 
not entered. The testimony introduced 
by appellant was to the effect that all 
the bonds kept by the bank, including 
those which were the property of the 
bank itself and its officials, were kept 
in the same manner, and that that was 
the customary way to keep the bonds. 
There was also testimony to the effect 
that there was no room inside the 
money drawer to keep the bonds. 

It is earnestly insisted that there is 
no evidence to sustain the finding of 
negligence on the part of the bank for 
the loss of the bonds. We are of the 
opinion, however, that the evidence was 
legally sufficient. These bonds were 
coupon bonds, payable to bearer, and 
negligence is inferable from the fact 
that they were kept, not in the burglar- 
proof compartment of the safe, but in 
the part of the safe which was insuffi- 
cient to resist the attack of a skillful 
burglar. Appellant was, with respect 
to the keeping of this particular bond 
for Mrs. Affholter, a gratuitous bailee 
and was liable only for gross negli- 
gence. Wear v. Gleason, 52 Ark. 864, 
12 S. W. 756, 20 Am. St. Rep. 186; 
Baker v. Bailey, 108 Ark. 12, 145 S. W. 
582. But it was a question for the jury 
to determine whether or not, under the 
circumstances, it did not constitute 
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gross negligence to keep in an insecure 
place government bonds, payable to 
bearer, which conld not be legally iden- 
tified. We cannot say that the jury 
were not warranted in drawing the in- 
ference of gross negligence from the 
circumstances in the case. The court 
submitted this feature of the case to the 
jury on instructions which permitted 
recovery on the finding by the jury or 
failure of appellant to exercise ordinary 
care; but the same kind of instructions 
were requested and given at the in- 
stance of counsel for appellant, and it 
is unnecessary for us to determine 
whether or not those instructions were 
correct. We have examined the in- 
structions carefully and do not find 
anything prejudicial to appellant's 
rights. 

We find no error in either of the 
judgments, and the same are therefore 
affirmed. 

$ 

Sale of Collateral 

Brooklyn Trust Company v. Schundler, New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, 179 N. Y. Supp. 236. 

The plaintiff bank held a note made 
by the defendant. The note was not 
paid at maturity and two days there- 
after the maker, in conversation with 
the vice-president of the bank, asked 
for an extension of time. The vice- 
president did not commit himself on the 
question of an extension, but stated 
that he did not think the collateral se- 
curing the note was sufficient to protect 
it. Later on the same day the vice- 
president wrote to the maker and gave 
her until noon on the following day in 
which to pay the note. About a week 
later the collateral was sold at auction. 
In an action by the bank to recover the 
balance due on the note it was held tba f 
the bank had not in any way waived 
its right to insist upon payment and 
sell the collateral and that the bank 
was entitled to recover. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Trial Term, Kin^s 
County. 



Action by the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany against Bertha E. Schundler and 
another. From a judgment for plaintiff 
on directed verdict and order denying 
new trial defendants appeal. Affirmed. 

PUTNAM, J. The action is for 
$3,500.16, balance due on a promissory 
note for $6,000, payable to plaintiff, 
made by the defendant Bertha E. 
Schundler, payment of which note was 
guaranteed by defendant’s husband, 
Hans O. Schundler. The complaint 
had credited $381.34, balance of de- 
posit account, and $2,161, net proceeds 
of collaterals realized by sale. De- 
fendant Bertha E. Schundler counter- 
claimed for conversion of the collateral 
stocks sold. This note in suit, being a 
renewal, was dated April 11, 1918, and 
payable May 11, 1918. As collateral 
security, defendant pledged 350 shares 
preferred stock of the Sawyer Ship- 
yards Company, 350 shares of the com- 
mon stock of tlie said company, and 100 
shares of the Lufkin Salvage & Ship- 
ping Company. Besides pledging the 
collateral already held, the note prom- 
ised to furnish additional collateral se- 
curity as the plaintiff might demand, 
and gave a lien on any balance of the 
maker’s deposit with the plaintiff. In 
case of nonpayment, plaintiff has the 
right to sell these securities without no- 
tice, and notice was waived by the guar* 
antor. 

The note was not paid at maturity. 
On Sunday, May 12th (the day follow- 
ing the due day), Mrs. Schundler, 
maker of the note, mailed a letter to 
the vice-president of plaintiff, request- 
ing an extension of time in which to pay 
the note. On Monday, May 13th, he 
telephoned Mrs. Schundler and asked 
when the note would be paid. She re- 
plied that she was not in a position to 
meet it then. The vice-president stated 
he could not say if they would give an 
extension; that he doubted whether the 
securities pledged were of sufficient 
value to cover the loan. Mrs. Schund- 
ler replied that the stock was good. 

This becomes important, because ap- 
pellant claims that thereby an exten- 
sion was arranged, and in this interview 
of May 13th the right to enforce the 
note waived. This talk on May ISth 
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was a telephone interview, clearly with- 
out any promise of an extension. The 
vice-president did not then say, in so 
many words, that he would refuse any 
further extensions. He expressed doubt 
if the collateral was of market value, 
and evidently preferred to have the hus- 
band to talk with, instead of the wife. 
She told him that Mr. Schundler had 
gone, or was going, out of town. He 
asked the husband's office address and 
inquired his telephone number. The 
defendant is not clear whether she gave 
that number to Mr. Lanmann, the said 
vice-president ; but she testified that 
Mr. Lanman said that he would call her 
husband. It would appear that Mr. 
Schundler was then leaving town, as on 
May 16th he wired to plaintiff from 
Chicago, saying: “Will attend Mrs. 

B. Schundler loan after return next 
week." 

Any room for expecting indulgence 
was negatived by Mr. Lanman’ s letter 
of May 18th, confirming this conversa- 
tion. It clearly declined to grant any 
renewal, and gave her until noon of the 
14th to take care of the note. By her 
absence from home she did not receive 
it till her return in two or three days. 
On the 16th plaintiff also wrote her that 
her bank balance of $381.84 was ap- 
plied toward this note. The husband s 
wire from Chicago on May 16th, above 
quoted, did not arrive until after busi- 
ness hours of that date (the stamp is 
8:30 p. m.). 

Plaintiff sent these collaterals for 
auction sale to Adrian H. Muller & 
Son. They advertised a sale with other 
stocks, to be had on May 22d — six days 
after the date Mrs. Schundler got the 
notice in Mr. Lanman’s letter of the 
13th. The advertisement appeared in 
the Tribune, May 18th and 22d, in the 
Wall Street Journal, morning edition, 
May 20th, 21st, and 22d, and in the 
Evening Post May 20th and 21st. 

Upon the foregoing evidence, the 
court directed a verdict for plaintiff. 
The question for us is whether defend- 
ant's evidence, supplemented by such 
favorable inferences as a jury might 
properly draw therefrom, is sufficient 
to raise a question for the jury. When 
defendant failed to pay the note when 



due, the bank had the right then to sell 
the collateral without notice, and to ap- 
ply the proceeds to the payment of the 
debt. 

Defendant’s contentions all turn on 
the question of waiver. If no basis of 
any waiver appeared, we are not con- 
cerned with the point whether or not 
there was proof of damage; i. e., 
whether defendant showed that the 
stock had a market value at the time, 
exceeding the avails of this sale. Had 
the matter rested on the telephone talk 
of May 13th after the note was overdue, 
perhaps a question of waiver might 
arise. But the letter of the 13th, fol- 
lowing this phone interview, dc^nitely 
granted an extension which expired on 
the 14th at noon. It did not matter 
that Mrs. Schundler and her husband 
were both out of town. When she re- 
ceived this letter on her return home, 
she took no steps to speak with the 
plaintiff, not even after hearing on her 
return that during her absence Mr. 
Lanman had phoned her. 

Attempted parol evidence of waiver 
seldom goes to the extent of creating a 
new contract, especially in arranging a 
renewal of commercial paper. In all 
this testimony is an entire absence of 
any basis for such agreement. On the 
contrary, the passive attitude of the de- 
fendants, in face of both of plaintiff’s 
letters of May 13th and 16th, was such 
evidence of acquiescence in letting the 
trust company sell this collateral. I 
advise to affirm the judgment and or- 
der, with costs. 

Judgment and order affirmed, with 
costs. All concur. 



Forged Checks 

Robinson v. Security Bank & Trust Co., 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, 

216 S. W. Rep. 717. 



The plaintiff brought this action 
against the defendant bank to recover 
money deposited in his name which the 
bank had paid out on checks bearing 
forgeries of his signature. 

It seems that the plaintiff was in 
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partnership with another man in the 
business of raisin# cotton. The partner 
sold the cotton and the plaintiff told 
him to deposit his, the plaintiff’s share, 
in the defendant bank. The partner 
did this and received a passbook made 
oat in the plaintiff’s name for the 
amount of the deposit. Then the part- 
ner drew the money out on checks, 
which he forged in the plaintiff’s name. 
When the plaintiff found out what his 
partner had done he did not promptly 
notify the bank. He waited for eight 
or nine months before letting the bank 
know about it. He did this because 
his partner promised to repay the 
money to him and because his partner 
said that he would be ruined if the 
bank found out about it. 

On the trial the court instructed the 
jury to return a verdict in favor of the 
bank. The plaintiff appealed and the 
appellate court reversed the judgment 
and ordered a new trial, on the theory 
that the plaintiff’s neglect to promptly 
notify the bank of the wrongful pay- 
ments did not, as a matter of law, shift 
the responsibility from the bank to him. 
It was a question for the jury to de- 
cide whether his conduct amounted to a 
ratification of the payments made by 
the bank. 

OPINION 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Phillips 
County; J. M. Jackson, Judge. 

Action by Gilbert Robinson against 
the Security Bank & Trust Company 
to recover a deposit. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded. 

HUMPHREYS, J. Appellant insti- 
tuted suit against appellee in the com- 
mon pleas court of Phillips county to 
recover $300, alleged to be due him for 
money deposited in appellee bank to his 
credit. A passbook showing a deposit 
of $200 in his name on December 17, 
1918, and a certificate of deposit for 
$100, deposited in his name on the 
16th day of January, 1914, were made 
the basis of the suit. 

Appellee filed answer, denying any 
liability on account of the alleged de- 
posits. Upon hearing a judgment was 
rendered dismissing appellant’s com- 



plaint, from which an appeal was prose- 
cuted to the Phillips circuit court, where 
a trial was had at the April 1919 term 
thereof. At the conclusion of the evi- 
dence the jury were peremptorily in- 
structed to return a verdict for appellee, 
which was done; whereupon a judgment 
was rendered in favor of appellee, from 
which an appeal has been duly prose- 
cuted to this court. 

The evidence shows that two negroes, 
appellant and Will Boldin, raised a 
partnership cotton crop in 1913 on a 
farm belonging to Mr. Burke. Will 
Boldin took the cotton to Helena and 
sold it to Lee Pendergrass. Appellant 
instructed Will Bodin to deposit one- 
half of the proceeds to his (appellant’s) 
credit in appellee bank. On the first 
sale of cotton $200 was appellant’s 
share, and Will Boldin deposited that 
amount to the credit of appellant, Gil- 
bert Robinson, in the bank, and took a 
passbook showing the deposit, which he 
delivered to appellant. Out of the sec- 
ond sale of cotton appellant’s share 
amounted to $100, which was deposited 
by Will Boldin in the name of appel- 
lant, Gilbert Robinson, for which he 
took a certificate of deposit that was 
subsequently delivered to appellant. 
The first deposit was made on Decem- 
ber 17, 1913, and the second on Janu- 
ary 16, 1914. Thereafter Will Boldin 
drew the money so deposited out of the 
bank on checks to which he had signed 
appellant’s name without his authority 
or consent. 

Appellant testified that in the spring 
of 1914 he discovered that Will Boldin 
had drawn the money, and he made no 
mention to, or demand on, the bank for 
payment until 1916, some eight or nine 
months after he made the discovery; 
that Will Boldin told him he would re- 
place the money, and requested him not 
to mention the matter to the bank, be- 
cause it would ruin him; that he made 
no promise to withhold information nor 
any contract with Will Boldin to look 
to the crop of that year for the payment 
of the money; that he did not testify 
to that fact in the common pleas court. 

Louis Solomon testified on behalf of 
appellee that appellant gave testimony 
in the common pleas court to the effect 
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that when he made the discovery he 
(appellant) agreed to look to Will Bol- 
din for the amounts the following fall 
when he gathered his growing crop. 
Louis Solomon also offered to testify 
that the cashier of appellee had told 
him, when Will Boldin made the de- 
posit, he represented himself to be Gil- 
bert Robinson and that both Will Bol- 
din and Gilbert Robinson were strang- 
ers to the cashier at that time. This 
testimony was objected to by appel- 
lant, and excluded by the court, upon 
the ground that it was hearsay. 

Appellant insists that the court erred 
in peremptorily instructing the jury, 
for the reason that the evidence tended 
to establish material issues in his fa- 
vor. As the record now stands, after 
excluding the irrelevant testimony to the 
effect that Will Boldin represented him- 
self to be Gilbert Robinson at the time 
he made the deposit, the undisputed 
evidence established the relationship of 
debtor and creditor between appellant 
and appellee; in other words, the* evi- 
dence indicates that Will Boldin de- 
posited the money with appellee in the 
name of Gilbert Robinson, according to 
Gilbert Robinson's instruction; that the 
bank issued a passbook and certificate 
of deposit to Gilbert Robinson for the 
amount of the deposits; that afterwards, 
without any authority or right dele- 
gated by Gilbert Robinson, Will Boldin 
forged checks and drew the money out. 
It was said by this court in the case 
of Carroll County Bank v. Rhodes, 69 
Ark. 48, 63 S. W. 68, and reiterated in 
Bank of Hartford v. McDonald, 107 
Ark. 232, 164 S. W. 612, that: 

“When money is placed as a general de- 
posit in a bank, it is no longer the property 
of the depositor, but immediately becomes 
the money of the bank. The depositor be- 
comes the creditor of the bank, and the bank 
his debtor; and the bank is bound by an 
implied contract to honor the checks of the 
depositor to the extent of his deposit. When 
his checks are drawn in proper form, the 
bank is bound to honor them.” 

Therefore, under the undisputed 
facts in this case, the relationship of 
creditor and debtor was established be- 
tween appellant and appellee, and that 
the money was not paid out by the ban\ 



upon checks properly drawn* but was 
paid out by it on forged checks. Had 
this been the only issue, a peremptory 
instruction should have been given for 
appellant, but there was an issue of 
whether or not appellant ratified the 
unlawful and wrongful withdrawal of 
the fund by Will Boldin. We pre- 
sume the court concluded that the un- 
disputed evidence showed a ratification 
by appellant of the unlawful act by 
Boldin in withdrawing the fund. We 
can not agree with the court in this 
regard. It is true appellant did not de- 
mand the money as soon as he discov- 
ered Will Boldin had drawn it out on 
forged checks, and that he waited eight 
or nine months thereafter before de- 
manding same. His explanation for 
this is that at the time he made the 
discovery the money had been drawn 
out of the bank, and that he desisted 
for a time because Boldin claimed a 
disclosure of the facts would ruin him, 
and because of his promise to return 
the money to the bank. Appellant de- 
nied that he stated in the common pleas 
court that he told Will Boldin it was 
all right, after he discovered he had 
drawn out $60, and that he agreed to 
look to Boldin's crop in the year 1914 
for the money. Had the record dis- 
closed that appellee was prejudiced by 
appellant’s failure to make disclosure 
promptly upon receiving the informa- 
tion, it might be said, as a matter of 
law, that appellant ratified the unlaw- 
ful act of Boldin in withdrawing the 
fund; but, no prejudice being shown 
and no conduct disclosed indicating an 
approval and acquiescence by appellant 
in the unlawful act of Boldiin in with- 
drawing the money, it cannot be said, 
as a matter of law, that appellant rati- 
fied the unlawful act. With reference 
to the ratification by a principal of the 
unauthorized acts of an agent, it was 
said in the case of Lyon v. Tams & 
Co., 11 Ark. 189, that: 

“The safer general rule, however, would 
seem to be that which Judge Story enunci- 
ates, and which is well sustained by almost 
all the authorities; that is that the dissent 
must be expressed in a reasonable time 
after the information has been received, 
and thus the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case will be regarded in determining 
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the degree of promptitude incumbent upon 
the principal. As, if the danger of loss by 
delay be imminent, anything short of an 
instantaneous disavowal would be unreason- 
able, and if not so great, then a correspond- 
ing abatement of the rigor of the rule grad- 
uated upon principles of justice and fair 
dealing.” 

So we think the question of ratifica- 
tion in the case at bar was a question 
npon which the jury was entitled to 
pass, under proper instructions. 

In dealing with the first issue, the 



suggestion made by this court that it 
would have been proper to give a 
peremptory instruction in behalf of ap- 
pellant was based upon the facts be- 
fore us, and can have no bearing upon 
a rehearing, if the record should dis- 
close by competent evidence that Boldin 
represented to the cashier of the baijk, 
at the time he made the deposit, that 
his name was Gilbert Robinson. 

For the error indicated, the judgment 
is reversed, and the cause remanded for 
a new trial. 




American Bankers Association 

Annual Convention Will be Held in Washington — Food Drafts — 
Committee on Constitution 



T^HE forty-sixth annual convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be held at Washington, D. C., 
the week of October 18. This an- 
nouncement was made by President 
Richard S. Hawes, following the meet- 
ing of the administrative committee in 
New York last month. 

“This is going to be a real bankers 
convention,** stated Mr. Hawes after 
the meeting. “There will be no side- 
lights, all of the program will be built 
around the affairs that enter into the 
administration of banking affairs. In 
this respect the 1920 gathering will 
perhaps be unique as banking conven- 
tions go, but my impression of these 
meetings is that they should serve to 
help answer the problems that confront 
the members of the association. 

“In this connection, I expect to have 
one session at least devoted to a round 
table discussion of the questions nearest 
or uppermost in the bankers* minds. 
Speakers will be asked to live up to a 
time schedule arranged in advance, and 
one half an hour will be allowed for 
dvscussion, not palavering approval, of 
the speaker's remarks. There will be 
no tedious proceedings, long reports. 
All committee chairmen will be asked 



to have their reports in printed form 
at least fifteen days before the con- 
vention. These reports will be filed 
as a part of the convention’s proceed- 
ings, but only summarized by the speak- 
er before the convention. 

“I believe that a convention of this 
sort, in which the largest number of 
our members can participate, and from 
which every member can gain valuable 
knowledge in a banking way, will serve 
to attract large numbers of bankers 
from every State in the Union. 

“There are, too, some national finan- 
cial questions of a fundamental nature 
that will occupy some time of the con- 
vention. These are many at present, 
especially the condition of foreign 
finances, but this will no doubt be set- 
tled long before the October meeting. 
Such questions as aiding in supplying 
the returned railroads with funds, 
checking of our present apparent orgy 
of extravagant and lastly, but most 
important, the deflating of our credits 
and currency. All bankers* problems 
are subjects worthy of the conference 
of the best banking minds of America.** 

A program committee, composed as 
follows, was selected to arrange the de- 
tails of the convention: President, 
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Richard S. Hawes; second vice-presi- 
dent, T. B. McAdams, and general sec- 
retary, Guy E. Bowerman. 

BANKERS AND FOOD DRAFT8 

The American Relief Administration 
in conjunction with the American 
Bankers Association is now issuing food 
drafts as the latest means of relieving 
conditions in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The method provides means for 
relatives in this country to transmit 
through draft form, procurable in local 
banks throughout the country orders for 
food, which are redeemable at the relief 
warehouses of the large centers of 
Europe. 

Money has lost value in many Euro- 
pean countries to a great extent, while 
at the same time food is exceedingly 
precious. Drafts for money sent to 
sufferers will relieve them but little, so 
the food drafts have been devised as the 
quickest relief. Not only can these be 
bought by Americans for relatives in 
Europe, but those interested can buy 
drafts for general relief, leaving the 
selection of the recipient up to the re- 
lief administration. 

For the redemption of these drafts, 
American relief warehouses have been 
established in Warsaw, Hamburg, 
Vienna, Budapest and Prague. These 
are being stocked with flour, bacon, 
beans, canned milk, beef, lard and cot- 
tonseed oiL 

The American Bankers Association, 
through the Committee on Commerce 
And Marine, John McHugh, chairman, 
and W. F. Collins, secretary, has 
worked out with the relief administra- 
tion the method of sale for these drafts 
among the member banks of the associa- 
tion. The first two days of their sale 
in New York there were more than a 
half million dollars in food drafts sold. 

Drafts can be purchased from the 
banks in denominations of $10, $50 
and $100, it being clearly stated on 
the draft just how much food that 
amount of money will buy. A small 
amount is charged for freightage and 
handling of the supplies, but this is 
very nominal. 

A purchaser in America may mail a 



draft to relatives in any of the named 
cities or contiguous territory. Upon 
presentation at the warehouse the draft 
will be honored with food to the amount 
of its face value at prices reckoned, 
not on market prices in the countries 
named, but on original cost of the food 
purchased in America plus the cost of 
shipping and assembling in the ware- 
houses. Should any profits accrue, they 
will be turned over to the European 
Children’s fund. The only manner in 
which persons in America may now get 
food to relatives in Europe is by indi- 
vidual shipments, an uneconomical 
method. 

Food drafts designed for use by Gen- 
tiles differ from those designed for use 
by Jews. Thus a $10 food draft will 
purchase either of two stocks of food: 
(a) 244/2 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of 
beans, 8 pounds of bacon, 8 cans of 
milk; (b) 24 *4 pounds of flour, 10 
pounds of beans, 7*4 pounds of cotton- 
seed oil and 12 cans of milk. 

A $50 food draft will purchase 
either: (a) 140 pounds of flour, 50 
pounds of beans, 16 pounds of bacon, 
15 pounds of lard, 12 pounds of corned 
beef and 48 cans of milk; (b) 140 
pounds of flour, 50 pounds of beans, 45 
pounds of cottonseed oil and 48 cans of 
milk. 

“Food drafts were initiated,” says 
Guy E. Bowerman, general secretary of 
the American Bankers Association, “as 
a constructive relief measure, largely 
off set tine: the uneconomical methods of 
sending food packages from this coun- 
try without any assurance of their de- 
livery and also to meet the urgent ap- 
peals of these governments to their na- 
tionals here not to transmit money, and 
to displace with specific performance 
a large amount of disintegrated charity 
that is always part waste.” 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

The rapid growth of the American 
Bankers’ Association in the last few 
vears, and the broadening of its activi- 
ties, has caused the constitution of the 
organization to be obsolete in some re- 
spects. 
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This has been generally recognized 
for some time, and at a meeting of the 
Administrative Committee held in New 
York, January 22 and 2 3, a committee 
to make a survey of constitutional pro- 
visions needed was authorized. 

President Richard S. Hawes ap- 
pointed the following committee: M. 

A. Taylor, Chairman, President of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Chic- 
ago; Homer A. Miller, President of 
the Iowa National Bank, Des Moines, 
la. ; Charles R. Miller, President of the 
Farmers Bank of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Rome C. Stephenson, President 
of the St. Joseph Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, Indiana; A. M. 
Graves, Cashier of Red River National 
Bank, Clarkville, Texas; General Coun- 
sel, T. B. Paton, and General Secre- 
tary, Guy E. Bowerman, were made 
members ex-officio of the committee. 



28,733 Banks in the United 
States 

A CCOKDING to the State Bank 
Section of the American Bank- 
er’s Association, there are now in the 
United States 21,028 State-chartered 
banking institutions including commer- 
cial State banks, trust companies and 
savings banks. The total resources of 
such institutions are $25,965,675,- 

836.30. These statistics have been com- 
piled by Secretary R. N. Sims, of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. There are also in the 
United States 7,705 National banks 
with total resources of $20,799,550,000. 
The total number of banking institutions 
in the United States is therefore 28,- 
733 with total resources of $46,765,- 

225.836.30. 
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Book Reviews 



Heaton’s Annual. Heaton’s Agency, 

Toronto. 

The 1920 edition has made its appear- 
ance. It is now in its 16th year. The 
550 pages form a compendium of infor- 
mation about Canada on the Canadian 
Customs Tariff. All rulings and de- 
cisions of the Customs Board, and all 
changes in Customs regulations are in- 
cluded to date of publication. It is the 
Official Register of Canadian Boards of 
Trade and includes descriptions of all 
cities and towns of commercial import- 
ance throughout the Dominion and their 
industrial opportunities; clear commer- 
cial maps of each Province and the il- 
lustrated advertisements of the more 
progressive towns add interest and value 
to this section; descriptions of smaller 
towns are covered in the Shipper’s 
Guide, which includes every banking 
point in the Dominion. 



A valuable part of the book is the 
section on natural resources, which is 
a veritable encyclopedia of agriculture, 
forests, lumbering, fisheries, mining, 
water powers, etc., covering the whole 
Dominion, with references to Govern- 
ment special publicat : ons. 

Under the heading “Financial and 
General Information’’ is included a list 
of chartered banks, insurance and trust 
companies, showing the financial stand- 
ing of each ; fees for incorporation of 
joint stock companies, income tax; post- 
age and cable information; statistics of 
commerce, railways, population, immi- 
gration, etc., and a very valuable set 
of exchange and miscellaneous tables. 

Directories of government officials 
and members of parliament, foreign 
consuls, solicitors, railways, steamships, 
customs brokers, universities, colleges, 
and schools add to the completeness of 
this interesting book. 
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The Government and the Citizen 

By Hon. Henry L. Myers 

United States Senator from Montana 



1 THINK it would be well for them 

to take cognizance of the tendencies 
of the times and of some of the dangers 
that beset us. Congress can not legis- 
late on all subjects of legislation. 
Meantime, let Congress do its duty and 
set an example. 

I believe in equality of treatment, 
so far as are concerned the Government 
and its citizens. I believe all should 
be treated with equal consideration and 
fairness. I believe every man should 
have a fair opportunity, so far as the 
Government is concerned or may pro- 
vide, to earn an adequate living by 
honest work. I believe, so far as the 
Government may be able to provide, 
each of its citizens should be provided 
impartial opportunity to rise in the 
world and better his condition and pro- 
vide for his family and, by industry, 
thrift, frugality, application, fidelity, 
to provide a competency. I believe 
merit should be allowed opportunity 
for recognition. I believe every legiti- 
mate incentive should be offered to 
merit, honesty, industry, effort. If a 
man may have the ability, coupled with 
honesty, industry, sobriety, application, 
I believe he should be afforded every 
legitimate opportunity to rise in the 
world, advance his position, and better 
his condition. 

I believe every citizen should be ac- 
corded by the Government every priv- 
ilege which may better his condition 
and make a better citizen of him, which 
does not conflict with the common good 
and the general welfare of the entire 
population. I do not believe, though, 
that any individual or any combination 
of individuals or any class of indi- 
viduals should be granted privileges or 
concessions by legislation which, while 
they might please the recipients or even 
make them better off, would be a posi- 
tive detriment and injustice to the great 
body of the populace, the general pub- 
lic. Such legislation would be unsound, 



unjust, unwise, undemocratic, unAmeri- 
can. There are people who contend that 
labor should be given all it asks and,, 
thereby, they say, remove the cause- 
of its discontent and avoid trouble. Of 
course, if a man be discontented, be- 
cause he wants your house and does* 
not possess it, and threatens to put you 
out and take possession, one way to re- 
move his discontent and avoid trouble 
would be to move out and give him 
possession; but I do not believe that 
method commends itself to right or rea- 
son. 

We are told by some that the only 
way to remove discontent is to remove 
the cause of the discontent. The only 
way to do that would be to give every- 
body everything they want. That was 
tried in Russia. The only way to re- 
move the discontent of radicals, reds,. 
and anarchists would be to take a scoop 
shovel and shovel out to them all the 
money in the United States Treasury; 
and when they had spent all of it repeat 
the operation. Soft words will not 
satisfy these people. 

I believe people should be encourag- 
ed to labor as much as is wholesome, 
and not to labor as little as possible. 
The constant tendency to shorten work 
hours is unwholesome and should be 
discouraged. Especially now, of all 
times for generations past, the world 
needs all the labor it can get. It needa 
all the production it can get. The 
world must be rehabilitated. The cost 
of living must be reduced. The high 
cost of living affects poor people more 
than anybody else. The rich can stand 
it. The poor can ill afford it. Every 
advance in the cost of living inflicts 
upon millions of toiling poor people a* 
hard blow and gives them many pangs 
of anguish. Every restriction of pro- 
duction, every advance of wages, en- 
hances the cost of living and hurts 
somebody. 

I believe in these times people should 
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labor to the extent of their ability and 
■try to live within their incomes, and 
not be threatening dire disaster if they 
<lo not get what would be pleasing to 
them and all they would like to have. 
It is a time for patience, patriotism, 
prudence, fairness, impartiality. It is 
-a time when greed and the grabbing 
spirit should be discouraged. It is a 
time when the general good of all 
^should be paramount. It is a time 
when men should be taught to be satis- 
fied to render an honest day's work for 
a fair day’s wage. That would remedy 
much of our trouble. Work is good for 



man. He should realize that it is the 
divine decree that he shall live by la- 
bor. More men rust out than wear out. 
I sympathize with working people. I 
have been a hard worker all of my life, 
and with little more result than a com- 
fortable living. I grew to manhood 
on a farm, where I knew hard manual 
labor. I have worked hard ever since, 
and I have sympathy with those who 
toil, but they should not ask for what 
is not in the interest of the common 
good, simply that they may particularly 
benefit therefrom. 



m 



Campaigning for Thrift 



* I* H E old saying that the better 
*** a man serves, the more he him- 
self will profit applies with special 
force to the banking profession” says S. 
Fred Strong, president of the Savings 
Sank Section of the American Banker’s 
Association. “The banker has just one 
thing to sell the public — SERVICE. 

“Service is, therefore, at once a duty, 
41 privilege and an absolute necessity for 
•each and every one of us. In former 
days, a bank was an institution that 
was chiefly patronized by the rich ; 
whereas, today customers of an up-to- 
date serviceable bank come from every 
walk in life and the small deposits of 
the workingman are just as welcome as 
the large accounts of the wealthy. The 
manufacturer, the merchant, the store- 
keeper, the professional man, the farm- 
er — in fact every worker in every walk 
of life can benefit from making use of 
the service and facilities of the bank. 

Hundreds, indeed thousands of peo- 
ple need to be taught the meaning of 
saving money, particularly of system- 
atic saving. They need to have that 
idea constantly hammered into them. 

Service to depositors, therefore, 
means a great deal more than providing 
safety and routine facilities. Every 
self-respecting bank naturally does this, 
but it is only the beginning. Service 
goes much further and includes every 



endeavor to meet depositors in a friend- 
ly human sort of way from the moment 
that they enter the institution.” 

The Savings Bank Section of the 
American Banker’s Association, has 
pledged its aid for the coming year to 
the efforts of the Savings Division of 
the Treasury Department to increase 
thrift and advocate purchase of govern- 
ment savings securities and also to serve 
bank customers by advising them as to 
safe and sound investments. 

In this connection the announcement 
of the program of the Committee on 
Savings of the Section for 1920 says: 

“The campaign to increase habits of 
saving and thrift throughout the Na- 
tion, which has been a prominent fea- 
ture since the organization of the sec- 
tion in 1902, will be the special care 
of this committee. The potential ability 
of American wage earners to save and 
thereby to increase the productive cap- 
ital of the industry and commerce of 
the country, is unmeasured, but proba- 
bly exceeds any estimate which would 
be accepted as reasonable. 

“School savings banks, the most of 
which were absorbed by W. S. S. activi- 
ties and some of which are now used 
for sale of government securities, are 
being encouraged and the committee 
will gladly co-operate in any national 
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or local campaign which looks to in- 
creased practice of economy, thrift and 
saving.” 

In furtherance of the campaign 
against fake stocks and securities of 
doubtful value, the Indiana Banker’s 
Association arranged to have a card 
supplied to all member banks warning 
investors. The card reads: 

“The bankers of Indiana have adopt- 



ed resolutions in which this bank has 
joined, to help protect their customers 
and to aid in stamping out illegitimate 
schemes and in driving out of this state 
the ‘suave-tongued’ professional sales- 
men of ‘wildcat’ propositions. If YOU 
do not buy from him he WILL HAVE 
to seek other fields to go into legitimate 
work. Help drive such men and con- 
cerns they represent out of Indiana/* 




Did you ever see a banker regulatings 
traffic ? 

Here are three of Boston’s finest in 
action during the recent police 
strike: 

(1) JAMES C. HOWE, Vice-President, 

Old Colony Trust Company. 

(2) S. PARKER SHAW, JR., Secretary, 

Old Colony Trust Company. 

(3) M. W. POWERS- Manager, Real 

Estate Department. Old Colony Trust 

Company. 
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The Long Arm of Service 

Not only has the war drawn the great nations to- 
gether, multiplying their contacts and mutual 
helpfulness — its emergencies have created new 
relations in business and emphasized the inter- 
dependence of all trade and industry. 

The line separating banking functions from those 
of production and distribution has lost much of 
its sharpness. In response to its customers’ needs, 
the commercial bank has developed machinery 
and methods for handling many processes beyond 
the reach of the average business organization. 

In dealing with emergency demands for service 
in export and import affairs, the Irving’s Com- 
mercial Department approaches the matter from 
the angle of the customer or correspondent and 
considers his advantage first. Its wide experience 
in handling shipments, documents, insurance, 
warehousing and the like, safeguards the custom- 
er’s interest at every stage of the transaction. 

IRVING 

NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Executive Offices — Bond Department of The Equitable Trust Company of N. Y. 



Resources — Facilities — Service 

Write to Our 

Bond Department 

Regarding Our In vestment ^Service 
ToJBanks 

EQUITABLE 

Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

MAIN OFFICE, 37 Wall Street 
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British Economic Conditions 



J ANUARY saw still further de- 
clines in New York exchange on 
London, the valuation of the 
pound sterling in American currency 
falling as low as $8.4914, a deprecia- 
tion of 28^4 P er cent. This fact caused 
considerable alarm in London and vari- 
ous views were expressed in British 
newspapers as to causes and remedies. 

The Daily Express placed the entire 
blame on America and accused the lat- 
ter of financial hostility and “colossal 
profiteering.” This view, however, was 
opposed by The Morning Post, which 
stated: 

“It does not seem to be understood 
that because we lose about 4s fid in 
every pound remitted to the United 
States, America is not necessarily the 
gainer to that extent. 

“If the contract has been made in 
dollars she neither gains nor loses by 
the inconvenience to which the Britisher 
is subjected and equally at the moment 
when Europe may be clamoring for the 
solution of the exchange problem by 
further huge credits by America, it has 
to be remembered that that country 
which is new to the work of foreign 
loans has already granted huge sums 
on which the interest is ‘at present 
funded. Moreover, as America looks 
across the Atlantic and views the dis- 
organized conditions of currency and 
the rather feeble attempts on the pa’- 1 
of the peoples of some of the countries 
to redeem the situation through greater 
labor and industry, she may be excused 
for some perplexity as to the course to 
take. 

“The fact of the matter is that, as 
serious as may be this fall in sterling 
and in currencies of all the belligerent 
countries in Europe, it is doubtful 
whether without it the attention of the 
various communities would even now be 
aroused to the sense of the necessity for 
economy in expenditure and for in- 
creased production.” 

The Treasury is reported to hold the 
opinion that the only way to overcome 
the difficulty is by increased production 
and reduced expenditure all around. It 
is thought that any artificial control 



would only have a temporary effect and 
would lull the people into a false sense 
of ease and security. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RECONSTRUCTION 

In the report of the “Committee on 
Currency and Foreign Exchange after 
the War” it was recommended that 
Great Britain should give preference to 
exports to countries in a position to pay 
with reasonable promptitude. 

The Review of Barclays Bank takes 
a somewhat contrary view, believing 
that potential customers should be 
cared for even if not at present in a 
strong financial position. 

The question of importing, states the 
Review, where possible, from those 
countries with whom the exchanges are 
in our favor, or only slightly adverse, 
has more to be said for it; but to insist 
on cash payments from certain of the 
“adverse exchange” countries is almost 
equivalent to refusing them essential 
supplies of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, a policy alike inhuman and 
short-sighted — a policy which, carried 
to its logical conclusion, would make re- 
construction impossible, and produce 
chaos and disaster throughout Europe. 

TREA8URY ESTIMATE OP BRITISH DEBT 

According to a White Paper recently 
issued by the Treasury, the amount of 
the debt on March 81 next is estimated 
at 8,075 millions. Against this total it 
is estimated that there will be the fol- 
lowing war assets: 



Obligations of Allies. £ 

France 508,000,009 

Italy 467,000,000 

Russia 568,000,000 

Belgium 98,000,000 

Serbia 90,000,000 

Other Allies 79,000,000 

1.740.000. 000 

Obligations of Dominions 200,000,000 

Outstanding Obligations of 
India 91,000,000 

1.961.000. 000 



Vote of Credit and other War 
Assets, vis.: Surplus Stores, 

Ships, Stocks of Commodities, 
etc., Repayable Advances (as 
estimated by the Departments 

concerned) 495,000,000 

Arrears of Excess Profits Duty 940,000,000 
Total £9,626,000,000 
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It is pointed out that to the total of 
£9,696,000,000 must be added receipts from 
Germany under the peace treaty, but no 
figures can be given until the Reparation 
Commission have adjudicated on the claims 
referred to them. 

PRICES AND CURRENCY EXPANSION 

Lloyds Bank published the following 
table in a recent review showing the 
close analogy between currency expan- 
sion and the retail and wholesale price 
level: 




United States (May, 1919). 173 906.0 181 

Japan (May, 1919) 993 914.0 ... 

Switzerland (June, 1919)... 930 950 

Denmark (July, 1919) 940 .... 919 

United Kingdom (August, 

1919) 944 957.9 917 

Netherlands (Sept., 1919).. 970 .... 903 

Sweden (April, 1919) 975 339.0 336 

Norway (May, 1919) 305 971 

France, Paris (June, 1919).. 365 330.0 963 

Other Towns 993 

Italy (April, 1919) 440 399.9 981 



It will be observed that the United 
States shows the least currency infla- 
tion and also the least increase in whole- 



sale and retail prices as compared with 
other countries. 



NEW CAPITAL IS8UE8 



The London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., has compiled the following 
table showing the amount of new capi- 
tal subscriptions in the United King- 
dom by groups for 1918 and 1919: 



Twelve Months 
to Dec. SI, 

1918 1919 

£ £ 

Government securities, 

other than British. .19.685.280 14,910,754 

Corporation & county 

stocks 1.942,460 658.547 

Public boards, etc 2,247,120 1,161,708 

Railways 1,994,276 628,142 

Aviation 758,760 647,600 

Banks and discount 

Cos 6,674,768 19.980,618 

Breweries and distil- 
leries 169,086 2,668,256 

Canals and docks 400,000 

Commercial, indus- 
trial, etc 10.887,189 90.091,207 

Electric llgrht & power 1,561,760 8,604,08ft 

Financial, land & in- 
vestment & financial 

trusts 288.271 12,569,622 

Gas & water 97,912 828,884 

Insurance 62,600 6,924,391 

Iron, coal, steel and 

engineering 1 16,618.078 24,685.948 

Mines 1,846,788 9,587.717 

Motors, etc 872,600 13,880,889 

Nitrate 192,600 172,160 

Oil 185.125 16,747.895 

Shipping 725,000 8,227,772 

Tea, coffee & rubber. . 148,165 8,184,001 

Telegraphs & tele- 
phones 6,465,000 

Tramways & omnibus 188,200 1,449,247 



Total 65,880,561 237.688.780 

•Excluding British Government loans. 






Economic Conditions in France 



'T'HE assembly of the Cr6dit Na - 
tional, the new financial institu- 
tion designed for the reparation of 
war damages, has recently taken sev- 
eral measures regarding the distribu- 
tion of credits and indemnities. The in- 
stitution intends to serve as an inter- 
mediary between the French State and 
the French people who have directly 
been the victims of the war. In the 
first place, the invaded and ruined ter- 
ritories wil be helped to regain their 
financial and economic activities. More- 
over, the small industries ruined during 
the war will receive financial help in 
proportion to their immediate needs. 
The Credit National will thus extend 



its credit operations throughout the 
country and thereby will meet the de- 
mand of the population that could not 
find credit elsewhere. 

The Credit National is issuing obli- 
gations for periods varying from three 
to ten years. Its capital of one hun- 
dred million francs has been subscribed 
by the large financial institutions of 
France and its financial situation is 
strengthened by the guarantee of the 
French State which will inscribe every 
year in the budget the annuities neces- 
sary for interest, the reimbursement 
and the premiums of obligations issued. 
Under such conditions the Credit Na- 
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tional will be able to perform its finan- 
cial task with success. 

MUNICIPAL LOANS ABROAD 

The chambers of commerce of the 
various large cities of France have de- 
cided upon a policy of loans abroad. 
The obligations will be issued in all the 
foreign countries enjoying a prosperous 
financial situation. Lyons, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux are issuing loans in the 
United States, England and Spain. 
The amount of the loans will vary ac- 
cording to the conditions of the money 
market. All obligations issued abroad 
will be exempted from taxes. This fact 
will especially facilitate the placement 
of loans abroad. 

THE BUDGET OF THE CITY OF PARIS 

Mr. Dusset, municipal councillor, 
has published a general report regard- 
ing the budget of the City of Paris. 
The receipts foreseen for 1920 are esti- 
mated at 570,135,931 francs, and the 
expenditures at 753,375,157 francs; 



that is to say, a deficit of 183,239,226 
francs. This deficit will be covered bv 
new taxes. The budget of 1919 had 
shown 840,371,874 francs for receipts 
and 824,699,330 francs for expendi- 
tures. The surplus of 15,672,538 
francs had been added to the general 
reserve fund. 

FRENCH ENTERPRISES IN RUSSIA 

The amount of French capital invest- 
ed in various industries in the proper 
territory of Russia and in Poland has 
been estimated at 583,289,264 francs. 
More than half of this amount is in- 
vested in Poland, which fact alleviates 
the situation of the French capitalists, 

The total amount of French capital 
invested in Russian obligations is over 
eighteen billion francs. Since these ob- 
ligations belonged to the former Rus- 
sian State, and since the Bolshevik ad- 
ministration has repudiated them, the 
French State has been obliged to pay 
from its own Treasury the interest to 
the French holders of Russian papers. 
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Economic Conditions in Italy 



BANCO D1 ROMA ABROAD 

'pHE Banco di Roma has opened 
branches in Paris and in Palestine 
with the purpose of facilitating and 
promoting the foreign trade with Italy. 
The branches in Palestine are under 
the form of commercial sections in 
Beirut, Damascus, and Aleppo. They 
are intrusted not only with financial 
operations, but also with the orienta- 
tion of Italian capital and export. 
Moreover, they will enable the Italian 
traders to secure a market for the dis- 
tribution of their goods pending the es- 
tablishment of an Italian syndicate of 
commerce in Asia Minor. 

CONTROL OF FOREIGN BANKS IN ITALY 

The “Gazzetta Ufficiale” publishes a 
royal decree whereby the establishment 
of foreign banks and branches is sub- 
jected to the authorization of the Min- 
istry of Finances.. The banks which 



desire to ask this authorization must 
add to their demand their act of con- 
stitution, their statutes, and a written 
declaration regarding the amount of 
capital that they wish to employ within 
the boundaries of the Kingdom. More- 
over, the foreign banks must give the 
names of the persons intrusted with the 
administration of the branches, and 
must report any change that may take 
place thereafter to the Italian Treas- 
ury. The authorization will be given 
by the Minister of Finances in accord 
with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and of Industry and Commerce. 

The principle upon which the author- 
ization will be granted is that of rec- 
iprocity. In other words, in granting 
the privilege to foreign banks, the Ital- 
ian Treasury will take into account the 
legislation and the treatment of Italian 
banks in the country to which the re- 
spective banks belong. The foreign 
banks and branches already in exist- 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
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ence in Italy need not apply for an public works by means of annuities 
authorization, but they are obliged to given by the State, the provinces and 
comply with the regulations above men- the cities. The Main Saving Bank, the 
tioned. National Institute of Insurance, and 

a new credit institution other saving banks are the members of 

The Italian Government has created this consortium. Besides this credit 

a consortium of credit, with a capital institution, an autonomous institute is 

of 100 million lire to be increased later founded intrusted with the execution of 

to 150 million lire, with the purpose the public works. Both institutions 

of granting loans for the execution of are, in fact, interdependent. 
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Economic Conditions in Belgium 



BELGIAN BANKS 

TPHE Credit G6n6ral de Belgique has 
A augmented its capital from 11, 
250,000 francs to 15,000,000 francs. 
The operations of this financial institu- 
tion have been unusually prosperous 
since the signing of the armistice. Its 
activities are especially directed toward 
the economic betterment of the middle 
classes which have suffered during the 



war and are still suffering on account 
of the high cost of living. 

A new bank has been founded in 
Brussels with a capital of 12,500,000 
francs. The name of the bank is 
Banque Transatlantique Beige. The 
main function of this new financial in- 
stitution will be to promote foreign 
trade with the oversea countries in gen- 
eral and with the United States in par- 
ticular. 
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BELGIAN ENTERPRISES IN RUSSIA 

Belgium, like France, occupied a 
prominent place in the various business 
enterprises of Russia before the war. 
The total Belgian capital invested in 
Russia has been estimated at 596,099,- 
050 francs, exclusive of Russian obliga- 
tions. The majority of this capital is 
invested in mines in the territory under 
Soviet rule. This fact has had an un- 
fortunate influence on the profits of the 
Belgian capitalists, especially since the 
nationalization of industries introduced 
by the Bolshevik regime. On the other 
hand, the enterprises in the liberated 
territories (Poland, Esthonia, etc.), 
which represent two-fifths of the total 
capital invested, are beginning to re- 
gain their pre-war prosperity. 

BELGIAN EXPORTS TO PORTUGAL 

Belgian exporters and manufacturers 
are endeavoring to resume their com- 



mercial relations with Portugal which 
were interrupted during the war. In 
1914 the total amount of exported 
goods to Portugal reached almost five 
million dollars; that is, twenty-five mil- 
lion francs. The policy of the Belgian 
exporters is now directed toward re- 
placing the German exporters, who, 
with the exception of Great Britain, 
did more business with Portugal before 
the war than any other country. The 
institution of Belgian commercial syn- 
dicates in Portugal and the sending of 
consular agents to that country are the 
chief means by which such a policy will 
be effected in the near future. The 
Portuguese market is especially attrac- 
tive to Belgian manufacturers, for it 
presents more stable conditions than 
many other European markets. Po- 
litical and racial considerations will 
also play an important role in the fu- 
ture commercial relations between the 
two Latin countries. 



Economic Conditions in Czechoslovakia 



^J^HE general assembly of the Bank 
of Credit in Prague has decided 
upon an augmentation of capital from 
fifty million kronen to 100 million 
kronen. The president of the bank. 



Mr. Karlik, has explained the necessity 
of this augmentation as a consequence 
of the growing business activities of the 
institution. In the first place the im- 
portation of raw material for the indus- 
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tries demands the financial support of 
the bank. In this sense the Bank of 
Credit has already established relations 
with several banks in France and Hol- 
land. The following French banks are 
participating in its enterprises : So- 

ciety G6nerale, Banque de Paris et des 
Pays Bas, and the Credit Mobilier. 
The Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
is representing a group of Dutch 
banks. 

Another Czechoslovak bank which 
has recently augmented its capital is the 
Union Bank of Bohemia. Its present 
capital is now 120 million kronen. This 
institution is also participating in the 
financial and economic improvement of 
the country. 

The Discount Bank in Prague has 
changed its name to the Discount and 
Credit Bank of Bohemia. The Aus- 
trian bank Kreditanstalt of Vienna is 
largely interested in this Czechoslovak 
financial institution. 

RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 

A large corporation has been estab- 
lished under the name of “American 
Czechoslovak Commercial Corporation” 
with the purpose of facilitating and de- 
veloping trade relations with the United 
States. The initial capital subscribed 
is only ten million kronen, but it will 
be augmented as soon as the business 
conditions of the two countries become 
normal. An important factor in the 
development of commerce between 
Czechoslovakia and the United States 
will be the return of Czechoslovak 
emigrants from the oversea countries, 
for they will bring a new stimulus into 
the economic life of the new republic. 
It is hoped that American manufactur- 
ers and financiers will replace the Ger- 
man and Austrian business men when 
normal conditions are established. 



Growth of U. S. Foreign 
Branch System 

T^OLLOWING is a list of foreign 
branches of national banks and 
banks doing business under agreement 
with the Federal Reserve Board, which 




Your Southern b /l Drafts 

Banks and Trust Companies 
are invited to send us their Sou- 
thern B /l drafts. We are well 
equipped for collecting these 
items on New Orleans and on 
other direct points in the South- 
ern States. 

A special department, under 
the immediate supervision of ex- 
ecutive officers, experienced in 
commercial banking, handles 
these items promptly and at a 
minimum cost 

We shall be glad to quote you 
our terms on request. Write us. 



Hibernia Bank C& Trust Co. 

New Orleans 



were open for business on November 
15 , 1919 : 

NATIONAL BANKS 



1. National City Bank of New York City; 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina; Once, Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina; Rosario, Argentina; 
Bahia, Brazil; Pernambuco, Brazil; Porto 
Alegre, Brazil; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Santos, Brazil; Sao Paulo, Brazil; Santiago, 
Chile; Valparaiso, Chile; Artemisa, Cuba; 
Bayamo, Cuba; Caibarien, Cuba; Camaguey, 
Cuba; Cardenas, Cuba; Ciego de Avila, 
Cuba; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Colon, Cuba; Cru- 
ces, Cuba; Cuatro Caminos, Habana, Cuba; 
Galiano, Habana, Cuba; Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Habana, Cuba; Manzanillo, Cuba; Matan- 
zas, Cuba; Pinar del Rio, Cuba; Placetas 
del Norte, Cuba; Remedios, Cuba; Sagua 
la Grande, Cuba; Sancti Spiritus, Cuba; 
Santa Clara, Cuba; Santiago, Cuba; Union 
de Reyes Cuba; Yaguaijav, Cuba; Genoa, 
Italy; Barcelona, Spain; San Juan, Porto 
Rico; Vladivostok, Siberia; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Calle Rondeau, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; Montevideo, Uruguay; Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; Maracaibo, Venezuela; Medellin, 
Colombia. 

Temporarilv closed— Moscow, Russia, and 
Petrograd, Russia. 
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BANK OF ATHENS 



Head Office : ATHENS 

(Dra. 5 = $1) 

. . . $ 9 , 600,000 



Capital paid up 

Branches 

GREECE: in all the principal towns 
CYPRUS: Limassol 

TURKEY : Constantinople (Galata and Stamboul) Smyrna 
ENGLAND: London, 22 Fenchurch Street 
FRANCE: Marseilles, 33 Rue de la Dane 

Principal Correspondents in New York 

American Express Co. Irvin]? National Bank 

Equitable Truat Co. National Bank of Commerce 

Guaranty Trust Co. National City Bank 

Banking business of every description transacted 

Special facilities granted for the development of 
trade between America and the Near East 



9. First National Bank of Boston, Mass.: 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 

BANKS DOING BUSINESS UNDER AN AGREEMENT 
WITH THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

1. American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion, New York City: Brussels, Belgium; 

Cali, Colombia; Cristobal, Canal Zone; Har- 
bin, Manchuria; Habana, Cuba; Manila, 
Philippine Islands; Panama City, Republic 
of Panama; Port au Prince, Hayti; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

9. Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New 
York City: Paris, France; Barcelona, 

Spain; Madrid, Spain. 

Affiliated Institutions — Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia; Bogota, Barran- 
quilla, Cartagena, Medellin, Cali, Girardot, 
Manizales, Honda, Armenia, Bucaramanga, 
Colombia, Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Caracas; Caracas, La Guayra, Venezuela; 
American Mercantile Bank of Brazil; Para, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. National Bank of 
Nicaragua; Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 
Granada, Nicaragua. Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba: Habana, Cuba. Banco 
Atlantida: La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, San Pe- 
dro Sula, Puerto Cortez, Tela, Amapala, 
Honduras. 

(A branch office is also maintained by tlje 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas in New 
Orleans, La.) 

3. Asia Banking Corporation of New 



York City: Canton, China; Changsha, 

China; Hankow, China; Hongkong, China; 
Manila, P. I.; Peking, China; Shanghai, 
China; Tientsin, China. 

4. International Banking Corporation of 

New York City: Bombay, India; Canton, 

China; Calcutta, India; Batavia, Java; 
Cebu, P. I.; Colon, Republic of Panama; 
Hankow, China; Harbin, China; Hongkong, 
China; Kobe, Japan; London, England; 
Lyons, France; Manila, P. I.; Peking, 
China; Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic; 
Panama, Republic of Panama; Rangoon, 
India; Shanghai, China; Soerabaya, Java; 
Singapore, Straits Settlements; Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic; Sanchez, Do- 
minican Republic; San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic; Santiago, Dominican 
Republic; Tientsin, China; Tsingtao, China; 
Yokohama, Japan. 

(A branch office is also maintained by 
the International Banking Corporation in 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

5. Park Union Foreign Banking Corpo- 
ration, New York City: Paris, France; 

Shanghai, China; Yokohama, Japan. 

(Branch offices are also maintained in 
San Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., 
by the Park Union Banking Corporation.) 

The First National Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., has opened no foreign branches. A 
branch office of the corporation is main- 
tained at 14 Wall Street, New York City. 
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Banking Service 
In the Far East 

'THE NEW YORK AGENCY of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China has on file re- 
ports of the financial standing of many Indian firms 
with the view to saving time in making credit investi- 
gations and expediting the actual shipment of goods. 
This supplements our complete banking service with all 
parts of India and the Far East through our branches 
located in the chief commercial centers of this vast terr- 
itory. Our New York Agency will be glad to supply 
further information regarding Indian trade on request. 

Chartered Bank of India 

Australia and China 

LIMITED 

fed o«ic. New York A g enc y’ 88 Wal1 Street c#pil#I and Regerve 

London William Baxter, Agent Over $24,000,000 



The Shawmut Corporation of Boston, 
Mass., the French American Banking Cor- 
poration of New York City and the For- 
eign Credit Corporation of New York City 
have opened no foreign branches. 



Presentation of Checks Drawn 
on Germany 

THE American Foreign Banking 
Corporation of New York has 
made public the following letter re- 
ceived from the Dresdner Bank of Ber- 
lin regarding the presentation of checks 
drawn on Germany: 

DRESDNER BANK 

Berlin , Germany , Nov . 29, 1919. 

American Foreign Banking Corporation, 
New York , N. F. 

Dear Sire — We are in receipt of your 
favor of the 23d ult. enclosing a news- 
paper clipping out of the Journal of Com- 
merce” of September 29, which deals with 
the question of presentation of cheaues 
drawn on German banks. You add tSat 
5 



in the article referred to, it is said that 
the German banks have instructions not 
to honor cheques issued in America and 
payable in Germany if presented two months 
after issue. 

In reply we beg to say that this inter- 
pretation of * the matter in question is to- 
tally erroneous. The time of sixty days 
(not two months) mentioned in the article 
represents the legal period within which a 
bona fide holder of a cheque has the right 
of recourse against the pre-endorsers and 
the drawer also against the drawee, pro- 
vided that a sufficient balance is existing 
with the latter. After the lapse of those 
sixty days the holder of a cheque loses that 
right of recourse against the pre-endorsers 
if the cheques remain unpaid for one rea- 
son or another. There is therefore no ques- 
tion of the German banks having received 
or issued instructions not to honor cheques 
issued in America and payable in Germany 
if presented two months after issue. As 
a fact we are paying daily quite a number 
of cheques which have been issued before 
a much longer lapse of time, examining only 
if the cheques are otherwise in order and 
advised and whether the drawer keeps still 
a sufficient balance with us. These periods 
securing the right of recourse to the holders 
of cheques are different according to the 
place of issue of the cheques; thus if drawn 
in Germany cheques must be presented with- 
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National Bank of Greece 

Head Office • ATHENS 

Offers special facilities to manufacturers, 
exporters, merchants and bankers hav- 
ing business relations with the Near East 

Capital fully paid .... £800,000 

Reserve Fund, June 30, 1919 . . 1,420,000 



in ten days, if drawn in other European 
countries on Germany within twenty-one 
days and if drawn oversea within sixty 
days. 

From the above it results that in some 
cases in which drawers or pre-endorsers do 
not offer a sufficient security it may have 
been useful to call the attention to that 
period of sixty days, but if you are of 
opinion that the warning given in the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” had an unfavorable effect 
on legitimate transactions we should feel 
obliged to you if you would give a neces- 
sary explanation to the editor and to in- 
duce him to rectify the statement as far as 
necessary. 

We trust that you will now fully under- 
stand the matter but hold ourselves with 
pleasure at your disposal for any additional 
information you might desire. We remain, 
dear sirs, 

Yours very truly, 

Dresdner Bank. 

© 

An Important British Affiliation 

'Y'HE REVIEW of Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., comments as follows on the 
agreement recently concluded whereby 



Barclays Bank, Ltd., obtains a control- 
ling interest in the British Linen Bank 
and the Union Bank of Manchester: 

The British Linen Bank stands amongst 
the highest of Scottish banking institutions 
and has branches throughout Scotland. It 
operates under a Royal Charter and its 
name has been a household word in Scot- 
land for upwards of one hundred and sev- 
enty years. The Union Bank of Manches- 
ter was established in 1836, and operates 
in Manchester and Liverpool and through- 
out Lancashire and the West Riding' of 
Yorkshire. 

There is evidence that Barclays Bank was 
in existence prior to 1729, although it was 
not until 1736 that the name “Barclay” first 
appeared in the firm. For a number of 
years the process of gradually linking up 
private and joint stock banks all over Eng- 
land has been followed until, with the amaL 
gamation of the London Provincial and 
South Western Bank, Ltd., last year, there 
only remained in England and Wales a dis- 
trict in Lancashire and Yorkshire where 
branch facilities were not available. The 
conclusion of the agreements with The 
British Linen Bank and the Union Bank 
of Manchester is, therefore, the logical out- 
come of a definite policy pursued by Bar- 
clays Bank for many years. 
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Commercial 

Ties 

That Bind 



'T’HE TOTAL Asiatic commerce of the 
1 United States during the last fiscal year 
approximated $ 1 , 434 , 828 , 549 , or $ 465 , 552 , 
044 more than our whole South American 
trade for the same period. Trade with 
Japan alone amounted to $ 630 , 455 , 310 , or 
44 per cent, of our entire Asiatic commerce. 
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These figures are significant of the commercial bonds 
between this country and the Far East. These bonds are 
gradually being drawn closer and resulting in increas- 
ing opportunities for the sale of American products. 

For assisting American business men and bankers in develop- 
ing the rich markets of the East we offer the fullest co-oper- 
ation of our offices in the Orient for the efficient transaction 
of matters affecting finance and credit. 

Trade information on request . 

ParK'Union 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 



These agreements will enable the bank 
to give greater facilities than those already 
offered to customers and will provide for 
their use nearly seventeen hundred branches 
in England, Wales and Scotland, 'this ser- 
vice should be particularly useful to trad- 
ing concerns and also to foreign banking 
clients in that it will extend the drawing 
list available for their use. The Union Bank 
of Manchester and The British I inen Bank 
will enjoy the advantages of affiliation with 
a bank possessing a seat in the London 
Clearing House; they will have the benefit 
of the very complete foreign banking or- 
ganization which Barclays have created, the 
use of some seventeen hundred branches, 
and the support of one of the largest bank- 
ing institutions in the country. 

It is also felt that a connection between 
the important industries of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and the wealth of London and 
Scotland should prove beneficial to all three 
institutions and to their clients. Moreover, 
the agreement with The British Linen Bank 
will help to break down the artificial finan- 
cial barrier existing between England and 
Scotland, while the extensive chain of com- 
munication established will tend to greater 
economy in the use of banking resources 
by providing channels for the automatic 
transfer of funds from districts where there 
is a surplus to those where there is a 
shortage. 



The carrying through of these agreements 
involves certain increases in the share capi- 
tal of the bank, and this opportunity has 
been taken to create a new class of shares 
which, are to be allotted to the staff under 
an arrangement which is not yet quite per- 
fected. The idea is to extend that spirit 
of co-partnership which, properly conceived 
and carried out, would seem to provide the 
best solution to many existing industrial 
difficulties. 



Report of the Western 
Australian Bank 



T^HE Western Australian Bank has 
made the following reports for the 
half year ending September 29, 1919: 
The net profit, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, for rebate on 
discounted bills current, for interest on 
deposits, and for all expenses of man- 
agement was £29,950 12s; balance from 
previous half-year, £28,020 6s 6d; to- 
tal, £57,970 18 s 6 d. From this the 
directors have paid a dividend of £l 
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South Africa* s 
Get-Together Spirit 







/ OVER \ 
[400 BRANCHES\ 

\ IN AFRICA ^ 



Bombay < 

(India) 

Antwerp 

(Belgium) 

. 

. London 

(England) 



GET-TOGETHER spirit of co-operative effort 
for industrial advancement has been South 
Africa’s heritage from the war. One large corpora- 
tion having this for its sole object is the National 
Industrial Corporation of Africa, Ltd. 

Its effect is already being felt in increased industrial 
activity and demand for supplies. 

The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., maintains more 
than 400 branches throughout South Africa which we will 
gladly place at your disposal for co-operation when transact- 
ing business with that territory. 

National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd. 

New York Office, 10 Wall Street R. E. Saunders, Agent 
Total Resources over $287,000,000 
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per share, free of dividend duty, £25,- 
000, and have carried forward £32,970 
1 8s 6d. The reserve fund is now 
£700,000; reserve profits, £32,970 18s 
6d, making a total of £732,970 18s 6d. 

The chairman in moving the adoption 
of the report and balance sheet, said 
that the directors had been able to 
maintain an average volume of business, 
pay the usual dividend, and carry a sub- 
stantial amount forward to next half- 
year, in spite of heavy demands in the 
way of taxation, and calls to subscribe 
to war loans, etc. Referring to the net 
profits the chairman stated that these 
were £390 better than the figures for 
March last and £829 in excess of those 
for September, 1918, and that the 
amount carried forward was satisfac- 
tory, as it showed an increase during 
the last three periods. 

Deposits were a little less than in 
March by some £15,000, but were 
£276,000 higher than in September 
1919, while specie, bullion and Austra- 
lian notes also showed a small reduc- 
tion compared with the March figures 
and an increase of no less than £211 ,000 
compared with those for September 
1918. 

Advances increased by £28,000 since 
March, the amount being about the 
same as in September 1918. The chair- 
man stated that after making every 
allowance for bad and doubtful debts, 
these results should be considered sat- 
isfactory. 

The Western Australian Bank has 
total assets of £4,026,976 10s 2d. 



African Banking Corporation, 
Limited 

'THE ORDINARY general meeting 
of the African Banking Corpora- 
tion was held in London on January 
15, 1920. At this meeting the directors 
announced gross profits for the year 
ending September 30, 1919, amounting 
to £463,486 13s 2d, including £36,013 
4s 6d brought forward from last ac- 
count. After deducting current charges 
and rebate there remained the sum of 



Specialized 

Export 

Banking 

Our organization specializes 
in every department of for- 
eign banking and is prepared 
to act in any matters where 
proper performance is neces- 
sary to render export trading 
a success. 

The facilities of our organi- 
zation are at the disposal of 
banks or other financial in- 
stitutions requiring direct 
representation abroad. 

'AMERICAN 
FOREIGN BANKING 
CORPORATION 

53 Broadway, New York 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 55.000,000 



£194,773 8d, which was appropriated 
as follows: 



£ s d 

Interim dividend of 4 per cent, 
for the half-year ended March 

31 40,000 0 0 

Final dividend of 5 per cent, 
for the half-year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, making 9 per 
cent, for the year (subject to 
deduction of Income Tax).. 50, 000 0 0 

Reserve fund 30,000 0 0 

Staff guarantee and savings 

fund 5,000 0 0 

Depreciation of furniture 2,107 5 1 

Premises account 10,000 0 0 

Pension fund 20,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward 37,665 15 7 



Total assets on September 30 were 
£11,731,653 8s 7d. The bank has an 
authorized and subscribed capital of 
£2,000,000; called up capital of £ 1,000,- 
000; reserve liability of £1,000,000; 
and reserve of £360,000. 

Besides maintaining branches in the 
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Success Founded 
On Confidence 



Affiliated Banks 



COLOMBIA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia 

Bogota, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Medellin, Manl* 
rales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 
Armenia, Bucaramanga 
Cucuta 

PERU 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru 

Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao. Trujillo 



One of the important reasons why the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas is suc- 
cessful is that it has secured, through its 
affiliated institutions in Latin America, a 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, local 
conditions and customs. 

Our affiliated banks enter completely into 
the life of the countries in which they are 
located. Men prominent in the financial 
and business affairs of their respective 
countries act in conjunction with Ameri- 
cans in executive capacities. Furthermore, 
our branches in France and Spain, com- 
bined with our offices in New York and 



VENEZUELA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas 
Caracas, La Guayra, 
Maracaibo 



New Orleans, and our shareholding banks 
throughout this country, provide Latin 
Americans with a banking service which 
satisfies their every requirement. 



BRAZIL 

American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 
Para, Pernambuco, 



NICARAGUA 

National Bank of 
Nicaragua 

Managua, Bluebeldt, Leon, 
Granada 

CUBA 

Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Cuba 

Havana 

COSTA RICA 
Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica 
San Jose 



Business men of Colombia, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Nicaragua, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, and Honduras have confidence in 
our affiliated institutions. This confidence, 
shared by North and Latin Americans 
alike, is largely responsible for the sub- 
stantial growth of the Mercantile Banks 
of the Americas. 

We are always at the service of American 
banks to help them in their foreign trade. 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

c4n (American ‘Bank for Foreign Trade 

44 PINE STREET NEW YORK 



HONDURAS 



New Orleans Office Madrid Office 
732 Gravier Street Gran Via H 



Banco Atlantida 



La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro SuTa, Puerto 
Cortez 



Paris Office 
11 bis, Boulevard 
Haussmann 



Barcelona Office 
Rambla de los 
Estudios-Canuda 2 



Taid up Capital and Surplus . . . $! 0,000, 000 
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Best Banking Service 

This institution offers you the best ser- 
vice as your correspondent in New Eng- 
land. Our resources are the largest in 
this territory ; our connections in this 
country and abroad are the strongest. 

All these advantages are made available 
to you. 

THE 

First National Bank 

of Boston 

Deposits - $171,000,000 

Resources - 280,000,000 

Branch at Buenos Aires , Argentina 



principal towns of South Africa this 
bank maintains an agency in New York 
at 64 Wall Street, in charge of William 
Logan. 

London Joint City &c Midland 
Bank, Limited 

A N interesting announcement of a 
new issue of shares by the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd., has 
been made by the Rt. Hon. R. Mc- 
Kenna in presiding at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of 
the bank. The agreement for a fusion 
of interests with the Clydesdale Bank 
was ratified unanimously, and at the 
same time sanction was obtained for the 
creation of 1,500,000 new shares of 
£2 10s each. 

If all the shares in the Clydesdale 
Bank are acquired by the Midland 
Bank, 500,000 of the new shares will 
be required for the purpose of this 



transaction. Of the balance it is pro- 
posed to issue 500,000 shares to share- 
holders on the register of the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank on March 
1, 1920, in the proportion of one share 
for every eight existing shares of both 
classes. The price at which the shares 
will be offered is £5 per share, which in 
view of their presenj market value 
(£8 10s) offers a substantial advantage 
to shareholders. Following the prece- 
dent of the last issue of shares fraction- 
al certificates will not be issued, but 
arrangements will be made for the dis- 
posal of shares representing the aggre- 
gate of the fractions. The proceeds 
in excess of £5 per share* will after pay- 
ment of expenses be distributed pro 
rata among shareholders who would 
otherwise have been entitled to the 
fractions. 

Assuming that the whole of the share 
capital of the Clydesdale Bank is ex- 
changed for Midland Bank shares the 
capital and reserve fund of the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank after the 
forthcoming issue of shares will com- 
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Liverpool Branch 



'J’HE FIRST BANK seen by a traveler land- 
A ing at Liverpool is the Liverpool Branch 
of the Bank of British West Africa. Pro- 
vided with either our own letters of credit 
or those of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, obtainable at our New York Agency, 
the traveler finds adequate banking facilities 
readily available. In Manchester and Lon- 
don are other branches of this bank. 

By reason of close relations with Lloyds Bank and 
National Provincial Foreign Bank, Limited, the 
traveler may obtain the same facilities at any of their 
Offices in Belgium and France. Our New York 
Agency will be glad to supply you with informa- 
tion regarding this convenient service. 

Bank of 

British West Africa 

Head Office, London 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 

Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 
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Have a Canadian Bank Handle Your Canadian Business 

A MERICAN manufacturers doing business with Canada 
L are inclined to forget that Canadian trade is foreign 
trade: that the financing of Canadian trade, like all for- 
eign trade, is best done by specialists. They fail to realize 
that a Canadian banker’s advice on problems of Canadian 
trade is as indispensable as a French banker’s advice regarding 
French trade, or a Japanese banker’s advice regarding Jap- 
anese trade. This is particularly true now that Canadian 
exchange is subject to serious fluctuations. 

The officers of the New York Agency of the Union Bank of Canada 
are intimately in touch at all times with conditions in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Winnipeg; their advice in regard to the financing of 
Canadian trade is always at the service of American importers and 
exporters. 

Our booklet 

“ Protecting Tour Canadian Customer” 
on request 

Union Bank of Canada 



New York Agency, 49 Wall St. 

W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 



Capital 6? Surplus 

$13,600,000 



pare with existing figures approximate- 
ly as follows: 

CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND OF THE LONDON 

Joint City & Midland Bank 

Present Totals 

£ £ 

Authorized capltal.41,250,000 *45,200,000 

Subscribed capital.35.673,585% *38,178,948 
Paid-up capital. . . 8,417,335 *10,922,697 J4 

Reserve fund 8,417,335 *10,922,697^ 

•Approximate totals after completion of 
Clydesdale purchase and Issue of new 
shares. 



total of £188,417 18s 5d which was 
appropriated as follows: 

To dividend for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1919, of 5s per share less In- 



come Tax of 6s to the £ £52,500. 

Amount written off bank premises for 

the half-year ’ £10,000 

Pension fund £10,000 

Income tax £50,000 

Special contingency fund £50,000 



Balance carried forward to next account, 
£15,917 18s 5d. 



The Union Bank of Manchester, 
Limited 

T^HE ANNUAL general meeting of 
x the above bank was held January 
23 , 1920 . 

Gross profits for the half-year end- 
ing December 31, 1919 were announced 
as £265,018 8s. Expenses amounted to 
£117,282 6s 5d, leaving a net profit of 
£147,786 Is 7d, to which must be added 
£40,681 16s lOd brought forward from 
last profit and loss account, making a 



Lord Rochdale, chairman of the 
board, made the following remark in 
submitting the report: 

“As a result of the agreement be- 
tween our bank and Barclays Bank, 
Limited, an offer was made by the lat- 
ter, in November, to all our sharehold- 
ers to purchase their holdings in our 
bank by an exchange of 4 13/20ths of 
“B” shares, £l fully paid, in Barclays 
Bank, Limited, for each share in our 
bank, £2 10s paid. This offer has been 
accepted by shareholders in respect of 
298,120 shares, amounting to over 
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National Bank of Commerce 

in New York 



J. Howard Ardrey 
Joseph A. Broderick 
Guy Emerson 



Harry P. Bar rand 
Louis P. Christenson 



James S. Alexander, President 
Vice-Presidents 
Herbert P. Howell 
Louis A. keidel 
David H. G. Penny 
John E. Rovensky 

Second Vice-Presidents 
James I. Clarke 
Archibald F. Maxwell 
Edward H. Rawls 



Paris R. Russell 
Stevenson E. Ward 
Roger H. Williams 



Everett E. Risley 
Henry C. Stevens 



Cashier 

Richard W. Saunders 



A uditor 

Albert Emerton 



Emanuel C. Gersten 
Gaston L. Ghcgan 
Elmore F. Higgins 
William F. Hofmayer 
John J. Keenan 



Assistant Cashiers 
Edward W. McDonald 
Franz Meyer 
Don L. Moore 
Allred J. Oxenham 



Roy H. Passmore 
Julius Paul 
Henry W. Schrader 
Edward A. Schroeder 
Hamilton G. Stenersen 



Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 




99 1/3% of the entire capital of our 
bank. This bank will have two repre- 
sentatives on the board of Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., and Barclays will have two 
on our board. The operation has been 
carried through to the entire satisfaction 
of both boards of directors. Our share- 
holders have obtained a considerable 
increase in capital value, and a sub- 
stantial addition to their income. The 
position of our depositors has been im- 
proved ; and our customers have already 
reaped benefit in the extension of our 
connections abroad and at home. As a 
natural result, the bank’s business has 
increased very considerably. 

“The figures of the ‘Current, Deposit 
and other Accounts’ and the ‘Loans and 
Advances to Customers,’ appearing in 
the balance sheet, are abnormally high, 
as a result of certain special operations 
of our customers which are in progress, 
and, pending the completion of which 
there are large balances included under 
these two headings which are in the 
nature of ‘contra’ items.’* 



International Banking Notes 

The following statement by Mr. Maeter- 
linck was written by him when he learned of 
the success of the $25,000,000 Belgian Gov- 
ernment External Gold Loan, which was 
offered to the American public on January 
15 by a group of banks throughout the 
country, and which was fully subscribed by 
the close of business on that day: 

“I am indeed happy to see that America 
has once more come to the assistance of 
Belgium — this time helping her in the con- 
quest of peace, as she helped her to 
achieve victory. 

“Nor is Belgium unworthy of this new 
proof of confidence given by her great 
friend. No country has bent itself to the 
task of reconstruction with fewer words, 
greater simplicity, or more zeal. None Is 
emerging so rapidly from its ruins; none 
can inspire fuller confidence in its future. 
More than any other — has she not proved 
it in this war? — Belgium has the courage 
of her plighted word and the will to ao 
her duty in full." 



o 



The total authorized capital of $10,000,000 
of the Chinese- American Bank has been 
fully subscribed. Reports from Peking are 
to the effect that this new enterprise is 
highly regarded in Chinese circles. 

This bank is an enterprise of great im- 
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portance and promise, both on account of 
the standing of the American and Chinese 
Interests involved, and of the favorable 
financial situation in China where the high 
value of silver has greatly stimulated com- 
merce and production. 

The chief representatives of Chinese 
finance and industry are interested in this 
bank. 

o 

Cable advices from Pretoria, Transvaal, 
to R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 10 
Wall Street, announces the opening of a 
branch of the bank at St. Helena, the 
Island of St. Helena. This is the first new 
branch of any bank to be established on 
the island in many years. 

o 

The directors of the Manchester & Liver- 
pool District Banking Company, Ltd., have 
reported net profits for the year ending 
December 31, 1919, as £510,878 10s Od, 
after payment of all expenses and making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts. To 
this must be added £ 126,389 6s 5d brought 
forward from last account, less a bonus to 
the staff of £54,470 9s 8d, making a total 
of £582,797 6s 9d, which was appropriated 
as follows: 

Interim dividend of 5s 6d a share, being 
at the rate of 18^ per cent per annum, for 
the half-year ending June 30. 1919, subject 
to the deduction of income tax, £173,800. 

Dividend of 5s 6d a share, being at the 
rate of 18^ per cent per annum, for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1919, subject 
to the deduction of income tax, £173,800. 

This left a balance of £235,197 6s 9d, of 
which £100,000 was carried to war loan 
and other British Government securities ac- 
count and £135,197 6s 9d was carried over 
to the next account. 

On December 31, 1919, this company had 
total assets of £68,122,862 19s 6d. 

o 

The directors of the National Discount 
Company, Ltd., report gross profits for the 
year ending December 31 last amounting 
to £621,970 2s 9d, which, with the balance 
of £47320 3s 5d brought forward from 
the previous account, gives a total of 
£669,290 6s 2d. 

After providing for all charges, applying 
£64,000 to write down investments to cur- 
rent prices as on December 31 last, and 
reserving £454,938 3s 9d for rebate of in- 
terest on bills not matured, there remains 
the sum of £118360 13s 8d. The interim 



dividend for the half-year to June 30 last, 
of 6s per share, less income tax, absorbed 
£35359 18s 7d, leaving £82,809 15s Id 
for appropriation. 

Of this balance £ 35,559 18s 7d were ap- 
plied to the payment of a final dividend of 
6s per share less income tax, making 12 
per cent for the year. £47,249 16s 6d were 
carried forward to next account. 

The total assets of this company on De- 
cember 31, 1919, were £33,788,826 16s 9d. 

o 

The Investigation Department of the In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan has published the 
“Seventeenth Semi-Annual Table of Bonds 
and Debentures in Japan, existing June 30, 
1919.” 

The information is compiled in handy 
form and is given both in English and in 
Japanese. 



The growth of the business of the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging, whose main of- 
fices are located at Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and The Hague, and its affiliated institu- 
tions, is shown in the following comparative 
table, giving figures for 1911 and 1918: 



ASSETS 





1911 


1918 


Available funds 

Investments and syn- 


fir, 826, 191 


f203,493,580 


dicates 

Loans on stocks and 


3,536,224 


16,011,549 


bonds 


8,296,337 


86,834,197 


Current accounts . . . 


33,583,071 


202,138,172 


Bank premises 


362,000 


5,190,998 


Total 


f 63, 603, 825 


f5 13,668,498 


LIABILITIES 




Capital paid up 


fl4,000,000 


f59, 000,000 


Reserve fund 


3,400,000 


18,869,074 


Current accounts . . . 
Balance carried for- 


46,100,831 


435,498,261 


ward 


102,994 


301,162 


Total 


f63,603,825 


f5 13,668,498 



Since the issue of September 26, 1919, the 
bank’s capital is f75,000,000 and its surplus 
is f25,000,000. With its affiliated institu- 
tions, the bank maintains branches through- 
out Holland and it is represented in South 
America by its affiliated bank, the Hol- 
landsche Bank voor Zuid-Amerika. It is 
also the appointed chief representative of 
the National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
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Your Banking Abroad 



We transact a general foreign and in- 
ternational banking business, with special 
facilities in connection with France and 
the French Colonies and Dependencies. 

The following banks are associated with 
and own the entire capital stock of the 
French American Banking Corporation: 

Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
The First National Bank of Boston 

Numerous branches and correspondents 
of these banks all over the world fur- 
nish a thorough equipment for foreign 
trade purposes. 



James 8. Alexander, President, 

National Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Paul Boyer, President, 

Comptoir National D'Bscompte de Paris. 

Paul Fuller, Jr., 
of Messrs. Coudert Bros., N. Y. 

F. Abbot Goodhue, Vice-President, 

The First National Bank of Boston. 

Maurice Lewnndowski, Manager, 

Comptoir National D'Bscompte de Peris. 

Edgar Llewellyn, Manager, 

Comptoir National D'Bscompte de Paris. 

John E. Rovensky, Vice-President, 

National Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Maurice Silvester, President, 

French American Banking Corporation. 

Stanislas Simon, Managing Director, 
Banque de l'lndo Chine, Paris. 

Harry B. Thayer, President, 

American Telephone ft Telegraph Co. 

Daniel G. Wing, President, 

The First National Bank of Boston. 

Owen D. Young, Vice-President, 

General Electric Company. 



FRENCH AMERICAN 

BANKING CORPORATION 

67-69 William Street, New York 



For the year ending June 30, 1919, the 
directors of Ernesto Tornquist & Company, 
Ltd., of Buenos Aires report net profits of 
Gold $1,693,573.72, which was appropriated 
as follows: 

Five per cent to the legal reserve fund, 
Gold $84,678.69. 

Six per cent dividend on the Gold 
$3,000,000 preferred shares: Gold $180,000. 

Eight per cent dividend on the Gold 
$9,000,000 ordinary shares, Gold $720,000. 

This left a balance of Gold $708,895.03 
to which was added the balance of profit 
brought forward from the year 1917-18 or 
Gold $109,543.43, making a total of Gold 
$818,438.46. Of this amount Gold $700,000 
was appropriated to the Extraordinary Re- 
serve Fund and Gold $118,438.46 was car- 
ried forward to new account 



ity on undue drafts, and on foreign bills 
negotiated per contra, £525,432 2s 2d. 

o 

The first American bank to be established 
in South Africa is the branch of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, which 
opened at Cape Town on January 15, ac- 
cording to a cable despatch received at 
the bank’s head office. The bank expects 
to open a branch at Johannesburg in the 
near future. 

Reports from the National City Bank’s 
representatives indicate that South Africa 
is enjoying a season of great post-war 
prosperity. Exports of automobiles from 
the United States to that section have been 
particularly heavy during recent months. 



o- 



-o 



Becketts’ Banks, with head office in 
Leeds, England, showed total assets on De- 
cember 31, 1919, of £12,026,0G9 2s 6d, con- 
sisting of cash in hand, with the Bank of 
England, and at call, £1,669,866 12s 3d; 
English treasury bills, £1,800,000; invest- 
ments, £7,118,929 12s 3d; advances to cus- 
tomers and bills discounted, £4,185,624 11s 
6d; bank premises, £196,082 16s 7d; liabil- 



The importance of wide public support 
in the matter of supplying European credits 
is emphasized in a recent issue of “Amer- 
ican Goods in Foreign Markets,” the semi- 
monthly review of foreign trade conditions 
issued by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

The publication says that while manu- 
facturers and exporters are thoroughly ac- 
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np| T T * Tfc 1 H.«d Office 

1 he U mon Bank 17 York St » Manche,ter - Eng - 

Liverpool Office 



45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 

and branches covering the whole the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West Yorkshire; including 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Sal- 
ford, Birkenhead, Oldham, Bolton, 
Burt, Rochdale, 8tockport, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), Huddersfield, etc., etc. 
($ 5 =£) 

Nominal Capital . $12,500,000 

Paid-up Capital . . . 3,750,000 

Reserve Capital . • 3,750,000 

Subscribed Capital . • 7,500,000 

Reserves .... 2,825,000 

Surplus over Liabilities . 10,325,000 

Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 
or as desired. Favorable terms. 

Jiorth American Mail* are vex tally delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 






of Manchester, 
Limited 



quainted with the implication and inevitable 
effects on foreign trade if the drop in ex- 
change is not checked, “it is not quite clear 
that it is understood by the general public, 
and particularly by those who have funds 
for investment, that their cooperation is 
essential if the present situation is not to 
continue indefinitely.” 

o 

According to Pekin advices received re- 
cently by the London Times, there has re- 
cently been constituted the Commercial and 
American Bank of China, a Chinese and 
American concern with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 (£2,000,000), half paid up, of which 
Chinese and Americans are equal subscrib- 
ers. Chien Nung-Hsun, the late Prime 
Minister, is president, with Hsu Enyuan 
and J. A. Thomas, formerly of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, as vice-presi- 
dents. 

The new bank will do foreign exchange 
and general banking business, with a par- 
ticular eye to financing Chinese foreign in- 
dustrial enterprise. The general manager 
and many of the staff will be British and 
the board half American and half Chinese, 
so with a Chinese president the majority 



of the directors will be Chinese. The bank 
will do business under a Chinese charter 
and will handle the funds of the wine and 
tobacco monopoly about to be reorganized 
under American direction. The foreign 
share capital has been found by prominent 
American bankers. Among the Chinese 
shareholders are President Hsu Shih-chang, 
the former Presidents Li Yuan Hung and 
Feng Kuo Chang, the redoubtable Chang 
Hsun and other notable Chinese. 

The interesting feature about the new 
bank is that it is a genuine Chinese and 
foreign affair of which the Chinese share 
of the capital is actually forthcoming and 
not on paper, as usually happens. 



A new Sino-Japanese banking institution, 
to be known as the China and Southern 
Bank, has been established in Formosa to 
finance enterprises in the Dutch East Indies 
and the South Pacific, and to conduct an 
ordinary banking business in Formosa. The 
bank is capitalized at $5,000,000, and the 
head office is at Taihoku. Branches have 
been opened in Canton, Samarang and 
Singapore. The bank aims to provide a 
financial medium for the development of 






London and River Plate Bank, limited. 

HEAD OFFICE : 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 



Agency : MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 

Pari* Branch; 16 Rue Hslevy. Antwerp Branch : 22 Place de Meir 

Lisbon Branch : 32 Rua Aurea 



($5— £l.) 

CAPITAL ( Authorized ) *20,000,000 

SUBSC RIBED CAPITAL ... 10,000,000 

ET PAID-UP CAPITAL 10,200,000 

RESERVE FUND ...... 10,000,000 



E. ROS8 DUPFIELD, E8Q. 
RICHARD FOSTER. Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT. Esq., M. Inst C.E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON. Eaq. 



DIRECTORS. 

J. W BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

81r RICHARD V. VASSAR-8MITH, Bart. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, E8Q. 



BANKERS) BANK OF ENGLAND; 

LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR'S BANK, LTD. 



BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA ; 

BRAZIL:— Para, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Onrityba, Porto Alegre, Victoria, 
also an agency at Mnnaos. URUGUAY .'—Montevideo, Montevideo 8ub-Agency, Payaandn and 8alto. 

ARGENTINA :— Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoea, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tncnman. 
Cordoba. Parana. Also in Buenos Aires :— Barracas al Norte, Once, Booa, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
Calle B de Irlgoyen 1138. CHILE .-—Valparaiso, Santiago. 

CorrcMpondeniM In all other places of Importance In these South American Countries. 

Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 

Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 

Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 



New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, w«. r. bobbins, agent. 



commercial enterprises between China and 
the South Seas on one hand, and Formosa 
and Japan on the other. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
has announced the opening in Cucuta of the 
eleventh branch of its affiliate, the Banco 
Mercantil Americano de Colombia, the head 
office of which is in Bogota, Colombia. 

o 

Charles Arnold Pye has been appointed 
assistant sub-agent of the Liverpool office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

o 



1911 he was appointed Deputy Governor of 
the Bank of England and served in this 
capacity until 1914, when he was elected 
Governor. 

The committee of financial experts of 
which Lord Cunliffe was chairman studied 
financial conditions after the war, and in 
the Winter of 1918 issued a report stating 
that they saw no reason for changing the 
principles of the Bank of England. In this 
they were in disagreement with Sir Edward 
Holden, head of th? I ondon Joint City and 
Midland Bank, who would have remodeled 
the Bank of England after the pattern of 
the Federal Reserve act of the United 
States. 

o 



Baron Cunliffe of Headley, Governor of 
the Bank of England, died on January 5, 
1920. 

I ord Cunliffe was 65 years old. He was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His financial career began as 
a member of the firm of Cunliffe Bros. In 
1895 he was appointed a director of the 
Bank of England and served in that ca- 
pacity until 1911. He was also a director 
of the Northeastern Railway Company. In 



The Trust Company of Cuba enjoyed 
during 1919 the most successful year in its 
history. Net profits were $235,192.00 or 47 
per cent of the capital. $150,000 has been 
transferred to reserve fund, making that 
fund $750,000 or 150 per cent compared to 
capital. $85,709 has been carried over in 
profit and loss account to provide for taxes 
and dividends for the coming year. 

The Trust Company pays dividends at 
the rate of 12 per cent per annum. 
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Capital 

and 

Surplus 

$ 3 , 000,000 



Tke National Bank 

of tke 

REPUBLIC 

OF CHICAGO 



QFFERS exceptional service in exceptional times, 
and invites the accounts of responsible people 
requiring Chicago facilities. 



OFFICERS 



John A. Lynch - President 

Wm. T. Fenton, 1st Vice-Pres. & M*r. 
Robt. M. McKinney - 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Watkin W. Kneath, - 3rd Vice-Pres. 
Oscar H. Swan ... Cashier 
Walter L. Johnson 



Wm. B. Lavinia - - Asst. Cashier 

Thomas D. Allin Asst. Cashier 

Louis J. Meahl - - Asst. Cashier 

Wm. C. Freeman - Asst. Cashier 
Chas. S. Macferran - Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 




The opening of a new branch of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., at 
Omaru ru, South West Africa, is announced 
by R. E. Saunders, New York agent. This 
follows closely the opening of branches of 
the bank at Hillbrow, Johannesburgh, in 
the Transvaal, and at Laingsburgh and 
Mount Fletcher, Cape of Good Hope. The 
bank now maintains more than 400 branches 
throughout the L T nion of South Africa. 

The United States Treasury Department 
has authorized the flotation in the United 
States of an issue of $25,000,000 Italian 
bonds, known as Series A, and which is the 
first installment of a complete issue of 
$100,000,000 worth. The issue is underwrit- 
ten by a group of leading Italian banks, 
comprising the Banca Commerciale, Credito 
Italiano, Banco di Napoli, and Banca Itali- 
ans di Sconto. The bonds are dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, and mature in five years. 
They are to be offered at 97.50 and accrued 
interest, the rate being 6^ per cent. They 
carry the conversion privilege at maturity 
by which they may be paid either in dollars 
or lire at the rate of seven to the dollar, 
subject to the option of the bondholder. 



The bonds are in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500 and $1,000, and will be sold here 
through the five thousand or more Italian 
banks in the United States. The Italian 
Discount and Trust Company in New York 
City will sell the bonds over the counter. 
The aim is to reach the five or six million 
Italians in the United States, who hereto- 
fore have been sending to Italy for deposit 
in Italian banks between eighty and one 
hundred million dollars a year. Instead of 
this transfer of funds, the Italian Govern- 
ment aims to establish in this country 
credits effected by the subscription to these 
bonds and to make purchases of American 
merchandise against these credits. 

Experience has shown that the Italian 
immigrant prefers to send his money to 
Italy for deposit in the savings bank there 
rather than to invest in Liberty Bonds or 
other securities in this country. It is 
thought, therefore, that the interests of the 
United States Treasury Department will 
not be affected by the sale of these dollar 
bonds in the United States. 

o 

The grand total of international trade of 
the twenty Latin American republics, ac- 







Bankaktiebolaget Sodra Sverige 

Head Office : HELSINGBORG, Sweden 

Branches STOCKHOLM. GOTHENBURG, MALMO. BORAS and in U othar 

Places in Sweden 

($0.26 = 1 Kr.) 

Capital Paid Up Kr. 30,000,000 

Surplus About • Kr. 17,200,000 

Resources About Kr. 373,000,000 

The organisation and excellent relations or this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
of their business nn moderate terms 

Inquiries and applications for terms are cordially invited and wiW find prompt attention 

v-« vnrt munmiHrau 5 The Mechanics Jk Metals National Rank 
Principal New York Correspondents { The Nal | ona j tity Bank of New y ork 



cording to the National City Bank of New 
York, has advanced from about $3,000,000,- 
000 in 1913 to nearly or quite $5,000,000,000 
in 1919, the exports showing an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent in stated value, and the 
imports an increase of about 50 per cent; 
though it is proper to add that these in- 
creases in the grand total of values are due 
in a very considerable degree to the higher 
prices in 1919. 

The United States, says the bank’s state- 
ment, has fared generously at the hands of 
her Latin American neighbors during this 
period. Prior to the war the Latin Ameri- 
cans were, as a great group, taking only 
about 23 per cent of their total imports 
from the United States, while in 1919 they 
took from us, as nearly as can now be 
estimated, 46 per cent of their greatly in- 
creased imports. Their aggregate imports 
advanced from $1,400,000,000 in 1913 to 
about $2,000,000,000 in 1919. Our total ex- 
ports to Latin America in the fiscal year 
1914, all of which preceded the war, were 
$282,000,000, and in the calendar year 1919 
approximately $930,000,000. They increased 
their imports about $600,000,000, while our 
exports to them increased about $650,000,000 
in the same period. 

o — 

It is reported that stockholders of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., 
have ratified an agreement for a fusion of 
interest with the Cleysdale Bank, which in- 
volves the creation of 1,500,000 new shares 
of £2 10s each. 

If all of the Cleysdale Bank shares are 
acquired by the Midland Bank, 500,000 of 
the new shares will be required for the 
purpose of the transaction. On the bal- 
ance it is proposed to issue 500,000 shares 
to shareholders in the proportion of one 
share for every eight existing shares of both 
classes. The shares will be offered at £5. 



The present market value of the bank’s 
stock is £8 10s. 

If all of the Cleysdale Bank shares are 
acquired the capital and reserve fund uf 
the purchasing institution after 'he new 
stock has been issued will be: ' uhori/ctl 
capital, £45,200,000; subscribed e«p|Ul ( 
£38,178,948; paid-up capital, £10.922,697, 
and reserve funds, £10,922,679. 



o 

The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited an- 
nounce that, after payment of salaries to 
the staff, including men on naval or mili- 
tary service, pensions, staff special bonuses 
and allowances, other charges and expenses, 
and the annual contribution to the Provi- 
dent and Insurance Fund, and making full 
provision for rebate, income tax, bad debts, 
contingencies, etc., the available profit for 
the past year is £2,876,302. To this has to 
be added £472,755 brought forward from 
the previous year, making a total of £3,- 
349,057. (These figures include the profit 
of the West Yorkshire Bank for the whole 
year. ) 

Out of this total an interim dividend of 
14s 6d per share, being at the rate of 
eighteen and one-eighth per cent per an- 
num, and amounting, less income tax, to 
£ 572 , 377 , was paid for the half-year ended 
June 30 last; £200,000 has been written 
off the bank premises account; £1,150,000 
has been placed to the special contingency 
account for writing down the Bank’s in- 
vestments; £50,000 has been allocated to 
the staff widows’ and orphans’ fund, and 
£150,000 has been added to the reserve 
fund. 

After making these appropriations, there 
is a balance of £1,226,680 remaining, out of 
which the directors have decided to recom- 
mend to the shareholders at the ensuing 
general meeting that a dividend at the 
same rate, amounting, less income tax, to 
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Qty? Sank of % Ppltpptit? Manta 

(ESTABLISHED 1851) 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 

ELISEO SENDRES, President 

RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 

O. M. SHUMAN, Chief Foreign Dept. 




Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds . 



($0.50 = 1 peso) 

(pesos) 6 , 750 , 000.00 
4 , 250 , 000.00 



Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 

AGENTS 



beiidon : Naf’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

-Mtaitt Banco Iflnpano Americano 
Hongkong Net her land India i'oin'l Rank 
San Prime I « co : Well* Fargo Nevada Nat’ I 
Bank. 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 



Paris; Comptolr Nnt’l ri’Escompte 
Australia: Rank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental A Commercial Nat’l 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
of Taiwan, Ltd., ami Sumitomo Bank, 
Ltd. 



£597,616, be paid for the past half-year, 
together with a bonus of 3s per share for 
the same period, also less income tax, 
amounting to £123,644, leaving £505,420 to 
be carried forward to the profit and loss 
account of the current year. The dividends 
and bonus together represent a distribu- 
tion for the whole year of 20 per cent, less 
income tax. 

The available profit for the previous year 
was £2,358,382, to which was added 
£289,464 brought forward, making a total 
of £2,647,846. Out of this, £897,108 was 
paid in dividends and £117,522 in bonus; 
£200,000 was written off the bank premises 
account, £100,000 set aside to establish the 
above-mentioned widows’ and orphans* fund, 
£200,000 placed to the special contingency 
account, £660,460 added to the reserve 
fund, and £472,755 carried forward. 

o 

The Bank of Adelaide has announced the 
purchase of the business and premises of 
the Australian Deposit and Mortgage Bank, 
Ltd., of 267 Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria. A branch of the Bank of Adelaide 
is now open at this address for the trans- 
action of all banking business. In January, 



1919, the bank established a branch at 105 
Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, so 
that it is now directly represented in three 
states of the Commonwealth. 

o 

The president uf the Netherlands State 
Bank, Dr. Vissering, recently published his 
views in one of the leading Dutch news- 
papers, and gave as his conclusions the fol- 
lowing basis for the reorganization of the 
present chaotic conditions: 

1. Stopping: the creation of artificial 
buying: power by the sale of Government 
and municipal bonds and paper money." 

2. Revision of public debts. 

3. A general credit organization to be 
established with the co-operation of all 
the important countries. 

4. An organization to barter for those 
countries whose currency has no inter- 
national value. 

After these conditions are complied 
with, the writer urges as necessary: 

5. The revision of the money and credi- 
tor systems in the countries whose cur- 
rency has lost all strength. 

o 

It is reported from Paris that the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York has 
bought the entire Hotel Bristol and that 
the Irving National Bank has taken quar- 
ters on the Place Vendome. 
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82 Branches located at all lead- 
ing points as well as an intimate 
knowledge of Cuban Commerce 
requirements and customs 

Inquiries invited 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
HEAD OFFICE . . HAVANA, CUBA 



It is reported that the former Swiss 
Finance Minister, Dr. Joseph Motta, was 
succeeded on January 1 by M. Jean-Marie 
Musy. M. Musy, who is one of the three 
Federal Councilors elected by the Federal 
Assembly on December 11, was born on 
April 10, 1876, at Albeuve en Gruyfere in 
the canton of Fribourg. He has studied at 
the Universities of Fribourg, Munich and 
Berlin and has been successively an advo- 
cate, a director of the Credit gruyerien and 
Councilor of State since 1912. It is assured 
that the management of. the Federal finances 
will be conducted by him, as it was by his 
predecessor, with a firm hand. 

o 

The second general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Chosen Industrial Bank, Ltd., 
was held at Seoul on August 16, 1919. The 
profits of the bank after deducting ex- 
penses, providing for interest on deposits, 
rebate on bills, and for all bad and doubtful 
debts, were announced as Yen 115,381.40, 
to which was added the Government subsidy 
of Yen 43,000, making a total of Yen 153,- 
381.40 which has been appropriated as fol- 
lows: 



Yen 

Dividend, 7 per cent per an- 
num, excluding the shares 



held by the Government 135,381.40 

Reserve fund to provide for 

loss 9,509.00 

Reserve fund to equalize divi- 
dend 2,500.00 

Bonus and allowances 11,000.00 



Yen 158381.40 

On June 30, 1919, this bank had total 
assets of Yen 49,751,191.05. The bank was 
established October 1, 1918, under special 
Government Charter. 



The eighty-ninth general meeting of the 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited was 
held on January 27, 1920. At this meeting 
net profits for the half-year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, after payment of current ex- 
penses and provision for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, amounted to £325,320 8s 6d, to 
which must be added the balance of profit 
brought forward from last account which 
amounted to £110,878 13s Id, making a 
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Foreign Exchange Department 

Letters of Credit Negotiated 

Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 

Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 



Market and Fulton 



OFFICES 



Flatbush 



81-83 Fulton St. 
New York 

Eighth Street 

Broadway A 8th St. 
New York 

Sherman 

Fifth Ave. A 32nd St. 
New York 



Aetna 

92 West Broadway 
New York 

Long Island City 

Bridge Plasa 
Long iBland City 



839 Flatbush Ave. 
Brooklyn 

New Utrecht 

New Utrecht Ave. A 54th8t. 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

350 Fnlton St. 
Brooklyn 



Irving Trust Company 

Frederic G. Lee, President 

Wool worth Building, New York 



total of £436,199 Is 7d which was appro- 
priated as follows: 

£ 8. d. 

To the payment of a dividend 



of 8 per cent, subject to de- 
duction of Income Tax 171,911 4 0 

To investment reserve ac- 
count 150,000 0 0 

Balance carried forward to 

next account 114,287 17 7 



On December 31, 1919, the bank had total 
assets of £86,990,237 11s 4d. 



It is reported that negotiations are in 
progress for a combination of the interests 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Lim- 
ited, and the British Bank of Sonth Amer- 
ica, Limited. Just what form this com- 
bination will take has not yet been made 
public, but it is considered to have an im- 
portant hearing on the future and enlarged 
activities of both institutions, representing 
as they do two of the leading export banks 
of Great Britain. 



At a meeting of tlie hoard of directors 
of the Asia Banking Corporation, R. E. 
Ellis was appointed manager of the New 
York office of the corporation. 



The Bank of British West Africa, Lim- 
ited, opened on January 1 a branch at 
Rabat, Morocco. 



At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, held January 16, 1920, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected and appointed: 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board; 
Archibald Kains, president; Hayden B. 
Harris, Alfred G. Fletcher, Emil Fleisch- 
mann and Philip J. Vogel, vice-presidents; 
Charles A. Mackenzie, secretary and treas- 
urer; C. B. Holt and W. E. Sullivan, as- 
sistant treasurers; S. F. Schleisner, assist- 
ant to the president. 



The Banco Nacional de Cuba in its gen- 
eral balance sheet dated December 31, 1919, 
showed total assets of $145,597,273.90. De- 
posits were $106,532,524.90. The bank has 
a capital of $5,000,000 and a surplus of 
$8,000,000. A semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent, pins a special dividend of one per 
cent, making a total of five per cent, semi- 
annual was paid on January 2, 1920. 

The New York branch of this institution 
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Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris 
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The First National Bank of Boston 

Republic of France 
5% Internal Loan of 1920 

CONDITIONS — The French Government offers for subscription the 
new 5% Amortizable National Loan. These bonds will be dated 
May 1st, 1920, redeemable in series by semi-annual drawings 
within 60 years from date of issue at a premium of 50%, or at 
1,500 francs for each bond of 1,000 francs capital par value. 
Drawings will take place March 16 and September 16 of each 
year, beginning with September 16, 1920. Bonds not drawn are 
subject to redemption at 150% of their capital par value at the 
option of the Government. 

DENOMINATIONS — Coupon bonds payable to bearer are issued 
in denominations of 1,000, 2,000, 10,000 and 20,000 francs capital 
par value, but the face of the bond will indicate the annual 
income rather than the principal. For the purpose of drawings, 
the issue is divided in series of 25,000,000 francs capital par 
value in each series. 

INTEREST — Interest payable May 1 and November 1. The first 
coupon will be paid November 1, 1920, for 35 francs, which in- 
cludes the regular 25 francs semi-annual coupon and 10 francs 
to cover accrued interest to May 1, 1920. Principal, interest 
and premium of this loan are payable free of French taxes. 

OBLIGATION — These bonds will be the direct and absolute credit 
obligations of the Republic of France. Those to be distributed 
in the United States are a part of the National Loan offered in 
France during the same subscription period. 

PRICE — Subscription price: Par (1,000 francs for each 1,000 francs 
bond) payable in full at time of subscription at the current 
rate of exchange on Paris for the previous day as determined 
by the Financial Agency of the French Government in New 
York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — The French American Banking Corporation is 
authorized to receive subscriptions from February 19 to March 
20 unless subscriptions are closed earlier. 

WIRE US FOR QUOTATION 

The French American Banking Cor- 
poration is prepared to issue promptly 
negotiable interim certificates. 

All statements made herein are from official sources or from those which 
we regard as reliable, and, although not guaranteed, are accepted by us 
as accurate. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorized and Subscribed $7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 

Capital Paid-up 3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 3,928,970 (£ 785,794) 

BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India , Ceylon , Straits Settlements, China ; Japan 

and Mauritius 

The Bank hays and sells Rills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates q noted on application. 

On current account** interest is allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on daily balances. 

NEW YORK AGENCY-Bank of Montreal 



is known as the Bank of Cuba in New York. 
W. A. Merchant, president of the Banco 
Nacional de Cuba, is also president of The 
Bank of Cuba in New York and J. F. Mona- 
han is vice-president. The office of the 
New York branch is at 34 Wall street. 

o 

The New York agency of the Bank of 
British West Africa, Ltd., has announced 
that Sir Henry Babington Smith, K.C.B., 
C.S.I., who was formerly in charge of the 
British Embassy in Washington after the 
departure of Lord Reading, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of directors 
of the bank. 



o 

What probably constitutes record figures 
for a bank's balance-sheet (not including 
In the term “bank” Government institutions) 
appears in the statement of the London 
City and Midland Bank, Ltd., for December 
31 last The total resources on the date 
named aggregated £418,848,771, which 
figured at the rate generally employed in 
making rough conversions of pounds ster- 
ling into dollars, would exceed the stupen- 
dous total of more than $2,000,000,000. 
Deposits and current accounts alone were 
£371,742389, the paid-in capital was £8,- 
417335 and the reserve fund the same. 

For the year ending December 31 the 
net profits of the bank, after providing for 
all bad and doubtful debts, were £3,079,460. 
Two dividends were paid at the rate of 
eighteen per cent, per annum, less income 
tax, £ 475,202 was applied to salaries and 
bonuses, £250,000 to a special “peace” 
bonus, £1,000,000 to reserve for deprecia- 
tion of war loans and future contingencies, 
£250,000 to bank premises redemption fund, 
leaving to be carried forward £726,852. 



Following is the statement of condition of 
the Mercantile Bank of America at the close 
of business December 31, 1919: 



ASSETS 



Cash on hand and deposits in 
Federal Reserve Bank and 
other banks in the United 

States 

United States Bonds and Cer- 
tificates 

Prime Bankers Acceptances... 
Commercial Bills of Exchange 



$3,369,667.29 

3,346,902.60 

4,639,874.74 

1,437,788.12 



$12,683,222.66 

Loans and advances: 

Secured — 

Due from foreign branches 

and agencies 38,973,719.67 

Due from customers 7,021,366.11 

Unsecured — 

Due from foreign branches 

and agencies 876,366.37 

Due from customers 672,122.02 



$47,643,653.17 

Customers’ liability account 



letters of credit 5,365.620.37 

Stock of affiliated institutions. 5,117,686.14 

Furniture and fixtures 1.00 

Interest paid in advance 291,179.61 



Total $71,001,061.84 



LIABILITIES 



Current accounts: 

Due to foreign branches and 

agencies $9,936,187.43 

Due to customers 6,489,888.08 



$15,426,075.61 

Acceptances outstanding .... 26,828,305.68 
Contingent liability under 
credits issued by other 

banks and bankers 10,170,000.00 

Letters of credit issued..:... 5,365.620.37 

Sundry accounts payable 54,626.49 

United States Government 

Bonds borrowed 2,400,000.00 

Unearned interest received... 299,395.71 

Capital stock 6,500,000.00 

Surplus 3,500,000.00 

Undivided profits 457,138.08 



$10,457,138.08 



Total $71,001,061.84 



0 

The Board of directors of the Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation have elected 
C. M. Sherwood secretary, to succeed W. T. 
Law, who has resigned. 
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R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has 
announced that a branch of the bank has 
been opened at Wynberg, in the Cape Prov- 
ince. More than 400 branches of this bank, 
whose main office is at Pretoria, Transvaal, 
are now located throughout South Africa. 



R. R. Appleby, New York agent of the 
Bank of British West Africa, has an- 
nounced the opening of a new branch of 
the institution in Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, one of the world’s most important 
wool centers. 



31 

Another Woman Bank Officer 



T7 VERY month it becomes more evi- 
dent that women are well qualified 
to fill important posts in the field of 
banking. The latest woman to be ac- 
corded an official position in an im- 
portant bank is Mrs. Key Cammack, 
who is now assistant secretary of the 
New York Trust Company. 

Mrs. Cammack’s special work will be 
in the preparation of household and 
personal budgets for the clients of the 
bank. The New York Trust Company 
has seen the national need for thrift 
and has realized that thrift means 
sensible and scientific spending. With 
this in mind the company offers to its 
depositors a very helpful service in 
planning out individual budgets, in help- 
ing people to spend wisely and to stop 
up the unnecessary leaks. 

For this sort of work Mrs. Cammack 
is admirably fitted. In addition to the 
service mentioned above, Mrs. Cam- 
mack co-operates with those far-sighted 
schools which wish their pupils to know 
the elementals of banking, by talking 
with, not at, various classes of young 
pupils and by discussing with them the 
subject of banking and thrift. 

Mrs. Cammack was born in New 
York, though of a Southern family as 
the name of Key would indicate. Her 
early childhood was passed in New 
Orleans and her social debut was made 
in Washington. After her marriage 
she passed a number of years in Rome 
where she took an active part in the 
social life of that capital. 

Returning later to New York, she 
became first interested in work con- 
nected with the New York Library and 
also in the Model Tenements. At this 
time also she took up writing and had 



a number of verses and stories accept- 
ed by various periodicals. She also 
wrote a book for children which was 
published by Duffield and Company. 

During the war, she gave up writing* 
and after qualifying through a Red 




MRS. KEY CAMMACK 
Assistant Secretary. New York Trust Company. 

New York 

Cross course, became associated with 
the Art War Relief, an organization of 
painters, sculptors and writers. Later 
in the war she sought a broader field in 
the Employment Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, which position 
she left after the Armistice, to enter 
the New York Trust Company. 

Perhaps Mrs. Cammack’s chief char- 
acteristic is her enthusiasm for her 
work and the energetic spirit in which 
she is seizing this opportunity to show 
what the business woman can do in the 
field of banking. 
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Nicaragua the Central American Republic 

With a Future 

By A. F. Lindberg 

Commissioner, High Commission of Nicaragua, Ex-Deputy Collector General of Customs 

and Auditor 



I F the average American were asked 
the location of Nicaragua, he would 
probably guess South America in- 
stead of Central America, or he would 
be non-committal. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

During Spanish times Nicaragua 
was one of the component parts of the 
Spanish colony of Central America, 
governed by a captain-general, who ad- 
ministered justice from Guatemala City 
in the present Republic of Guatemala. 
At the time of separation from Spain 
in 1821 , the five Central American re- 
publics were practically one state, but 
this status lasted only a few years 
when each republic became self-govern- 
ing and a proportionate amount of til's 
republic debt was assumed by each one. 
There is very little of interest in Nica- 
ragua’s history up to the time of the 
invasion of the country by the American 
filibuster, Walker. Walker was a man 
of considerable ability, and by reason 
of internal dissensions in Nicaragua was 
virtually able to assume the supreme 
command of the entire country until 
his activities could no longer be toler- 
ated by the United States. A short 
time after leaving Nicaragua he ini- 
tiated a revolutionary movement in 
Honduras, was captured and shot. 

Due to the good offices of the United 
States Government, the Mosquito Coast 
on the east coast of Nicaragua, former- 
ly a protectorate of Great Britain, was 
ceded to the republic with full sovereign 
powers. The “Golden Age” of Nica- 
ragua was the period between 1860 and 
1893 . While there was not a tremen- 
dous advance along the lines of civiliza- 
tion during this period, yet the internal 
administration was good, and there was 
economy in public expenditure. No 



heavy foreign debt was incurred, and 
Nicaragua was advancing as fast as 
could be expected of a nation which is 
not in constant touch with the outside 
world, nor, to any great extent, with 
its neighbors, in Central America. 




Copyright by Harris <i- Ewing, W ashington, D. f\ 

GENERAL EMILIANO CHAMORRO 
President of Nicaragua 



From 1894 to 1910 we have another 
status of afiairs. General Jose Santos 
Selaya, aftei being elected as President, 
chose to remain on as Dictator. His 
influence, both as affecting the relations 
of Nicaragua with other countries in 
Central America, as well as internation- 
al relations, was a disturbing one. Not 
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content with being an absolute despot 
in his own country, he tried to extend 
his ambitious programme to the other 
countries of Central America, and even 
encouraged revolutions in some of the 
countries of South America. As a re- 
sult of seventeen years of despotism 
the country was in a continual state 
of turmoil, had incurred a heavy for- 
eign debt, and it seemed that the only 
puipose and object of public officials 
was to secure as much plunder and 
graft as possible from the impoverished 
country. Due to a revolution started 
by the conservative party, Zelaya was 
forced to leave the country in Decem- 
ber, 1909. He was succeeded in office 
by President Mariz, who, although an 
excellent Executive in many respects, 
was surrounded by the old Zelaya 
coterie. The conservative President, 
General Estrada, then succeeded to the 
presidency, followed by President Adol- 
fo Diaz. President Diaz had been in 
office but a short time when the Mena 
revolution started, in 1912. This was 
one of the most disastrous revolutions 
Nicaragua has ever undergone, not onb' 
from the viewpoint of loss of life and 
damage to property, but owing to in- 
direct losses caused by the continued 
duration of activities. President Diaz 
was succeeded on January 1 , 1917, by 
General Emiliano Chamorro. General 
Chamorro had been one of the most 
prominent leaders in the revolution, and 
prior to his accession to the presidency 
had been Minister to the United States. 
Both the administrations of Diaz ar 
Chamorro have contributed towards 
closer friendship with the United States 
of America. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

Nicaragua, although the largest in 
point of area, is third in population of 
all the republics in Central America. 
With an area practically equal to that 
of the State of New York, it has an 
estimated population of 746,000 in- 
habitants. The figures of a new census, 
which began January 1 of this year, 
will soon be published. It is estimated 
that about thirty-five per cent of the 
population live in cities and towns, 



and sixty-five per cent in the rural 
districts. Lake Nicaragua, about 110 
miles long, and forty-five miles wide, 
is the largest lake south of the 
Rio Grande in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The bulk of the population and 
the greatest development of the coun- 
try have been from the center of the 
republic towards the west. This has 
been due, in part, to the topography 
of the country, as there are some low- 
lands or swamp lands towards the east 
and south of Nicaragua. The difficul- 
ties of communication between Mana- 
gua, the capital, and Bluefields on the 
Atlantic Coast, are enormous. It is 
easier to take the steamer to San Fran- 
cisco from the west port, or to go to 
Nicaragua by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, than it is to go overland, or 
by way of the river to Bluefields, and 
much less dangerous. Up to a few 
years ago, the east coast of Nicaragua 
was almost a different country from 
the interior and the west. The east 
coast had a different customs tariff, a 
different monetary system, a different 
religion, and English and the Mosquito 
dialect predominated over the Spanish 
language. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

Nicaragua is a republic with a con- 
stitution similar to that of the United 
States and the other republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. Public ad- 
ministration is carried on through the 
exercise of legislative, executive and 
judicial powers. The president is 
elected for four years. The Senate is 
composed of twenty-four Senators, who 
are elected for six years, one-third of 
their number retiring every two years. 
The House of Deputies consists of 
forty-three members elected for four 
years, half of them retiring every two 
years. The judiciary consists of a 
supreme court, three courts of appeal, 
and thirteen district courts, as well as 
municipal justices of the peace. The 
president's cabinet consist of six min- 
isters: The Minister of Government 

and Police, the Minister of Finance and 
Public Credit, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Minister of War and Ma- 
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rine, the Minister of Commerce, Public 
Works, Justice and Charity, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The 
country is divided into thirteen depart- 
ments, presided over by a “Jefe Poli- 
tico*’ (Governor), and two sub-depart- 
ments. These governors are delegates 
of the executive power and have wide 
jurisdiction in all governmental affairs. 



External debt (sterling con- 



verted at $4.80) $5,969,158.32 

Internal debt 3,754,755.95 

Total $9,723,914.27 



This debt amounts to about $13.00 
per capita. 

The major part of the external debt 
is held in England, bears a five per 



REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES 

The gross internal revenues for a 
six-year period (1913-1918) have av- 
eraged $1,233,500 per annum. The 
gross customs revenues for a seven- 
year period (1912-1918) have averaged 
$1,171,200 per annum. The customs 
revenues include both import and ex- 
port duties. The items of internal 
revenue are the following: Rum and 

tobaoco (which are government monop- 
lies), slaughter tax, receipts from the 
Bureau of Telegraphs and Posts, fiscal 
stamps and stamped paper. The tax 
on capital, which is really a tax on net 
present worth, of five dollars per thou- 
sand, is devoted half to the redemption 
of an emergency issue of Cordobas, and 
the balance is applied toward the debt 
service of the guaranteed customs bonds. 

expenses 

The budgetary expenses for the fol- 
lowing periods are: 

Jan. and Dec., 1913 . .$4,809,490.56 

Jan. and July, 1914 2,934,562.54 

Aug. 1914-1915 1,986,790.98 

1915- 1916 1,789,416.25 

1916- 1917 1,980,779.31 

•July-Dee., 1917 2,165,159.17 

•1918 2,683,007.98 



•NOTE: In the years 1917-1918 and the first 
six months of 1919, the Republic disbursed 
$4,933,486.22 for deb 4 service of the external 
and Internal debt. 

In 1918 the republic received an ex- 
traordinary receipt of $3,000,000 from 
the United States for the Canal Option 
under the Chamorro-Bryan treaty, rati- 
fied in 1916. 

FOREIGN AND INTERNAL DEBT 

The public debt of Nicaragua in 1919 
was as follows: 




Copyright Harris A Ew\ng, Washington . D. C. 

DR. OCTAVIANO CESAR 
Minister of Finance of Nicaragua and President 
of the High Commission 

cent interest rate, and matures in 1944. 
The internal debt carries five per cent 
interest and matures in 1953, each hav- 
ing a one per cent sinking fund. 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF NICARAGUA 

The most urgent needs of Nicaragua 
are: roads, railroads, schools and an 

agricultural bank. Strictly speaking, 
there are no really good roads in 
Nicaragua. Most of them are suitable 
only for ox-carts and are almost im- 
passable during the six months rainy 
season. There is a railroad running 
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from the Port of Corinto on the Pacific 
to Lake Nicaragua in the interior, with 
some branch lines. A railroad from the 
lake to the Atlantic Coast, is there- 
fore, a project of the utmost need and 
importance for the immediate future. 
This railroad would form the shortest 
and cheapest route to the Caribbean. 
Not only will there be a tremendous 
saving of freights for both import and 
export tonnage, but the political ad- 
ministration of the east coast of Nica- 
ragua will be materially fostered and 
strengthened. 

There is also a crying need for 
schools, as the budget of the govern- 
ment for educational purposes is limited 
and universal instruction is impossible 
to attain. 

At present the farmer, cattle-raiser, 
or anyone engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits is compelled to pay from eighteen 
per cent to thirty-six per cent per an- 
num for loans based on mortgage. This 
Tate of interest increase makes it im- 
possible for anyone to make any money. 
Of course, for commercial loans at the 
banks, based on staple products like 
coffee, hides and skins and other quick- 
moving commodities where the time of 
the loan is relatively short, that is six 
months, the bank interest rate is twelve 
per cent. In order to stimulate agri- 
cultural production the republic of 
Nicaragua is doing its best to encourage 
the entrance of foreign capital into the 
country for the establishment of land 
mortgage banks. To do this success- 
fully, however, some improvements in 
governmental procedure are planned ; 
for example, the making of surveys, the 
registering of titles, appraisements of 
properties, and the judicial proceedings 
to be employed in cases of foreclosure. 

PRODUCT8 OF NICARAGUA 

The principal exports of Nicaragua 
in the order of their importance are 
coffee, cabinet-woods, gold, sugar, ba- 
nanas, hides, corn and silver. The 
accompanying tables of exports are il- 
luminating as showing the effects of the 
European war on Nicaragua’s export 
trade. (See page 263.) 



Some of the effects of the war on 
Nicaragua’s exports may be briefly com- 
mented on. Due to the embargoes in 
the United States on export of food- 
stuffs to Nicaragua, the republic was 
forced to take measures to provision 
itself, as a great deal of rice and flour 
is imported annually from the United 
States. Increased acreage was devoted 
to the cultivation of rice and sufficient 
corn and beans were not only raised 
for domestic consumption, but also 
enough to export to other countries, 
such as Panama and Mexico. When 
flour shipments stopped from the United 
States, it was found that Chile could 
sell Nicaragua some flour. In the past 
there was very little export of sugar, 
but in the years 1917 and 1918 a con- 
siderable amount of sugar was produced 
above domestic needs and exported to 
Mexico. Due to the embargo of the 
United States Government to save ton- 
nage, there was a period of five months 
in 1918 when very few hides and skins 
could be exported. Coffee, which was 
one of the few staple commodities whose 
price did not advance during the war, 
had a considerable effect on both gov- 
ernment and private finance. Up to 
two years ago, the price was very low, 
slightly above the cost of production, 
and as coffee is the main export pro- 
duct of Nicaragua, the failure to get 
any returns had its corresponding ef- 
fect on importations into Nicaragua, 
reducing Government revenues mate- 
rially, and affecting considerably the 
domestic capital of the country invested 
in coffee plantations. 

Although there is considerable Ameri- 
can capital invested in gold mining in 
Nicaragua, yet, due to the high cost of 
materials, ocean freights and expensive 
interior transportation costs, and with 
gold selling at a fixed price, gold min- 
ers have had no incentive whatsoever 
to increase their production. 

Construction and cabinet-woods, how- 
ever, particularly mahogany, were ex- 
ported in large quantities during 1917 
and 1918, due to the use of mahogany 
in the construction of aeroplanes. How- 
ever, this demand has now ceased and 
logging operations for the past year 
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EXPORTS OF NICARAGUA TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES 



United States 

F ranee 

England 


1914 

$104,069 

1,138,176 

165,840 

202,829 

1,526 

537,234 

145,429 


1915 

$669,306 

562,777 

412,141 

258,166 

15,107 


1916 

$826,709 

918,019 

21,518 

245,875 

15,978 


1917 

$1,065,809 

483,424 


1918 

$2,222,416 


Italy 


142,630 

33,522 




Spain 

Germany 


6,750 


Other European countries. 


64,316 


139,367 


7,695 




Other countries 


293 


847 


3,329 


28,527 


19,890 




$2,295,396 


$1,982,660 


$2,170,785 


$1,761,607 


$2,249,056 



PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS TO DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 





1911 


1912 


1913 


— I Cl u 

1914 


cm. — 
1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


United States 


31 


46 


35 


49 


67 


70 


85 


83 


Mexico 
















12 


Panama 
















1 


Canada 












1 


1 


1 


F ranee 


40 


16 


23 


23 


13 


18 


8 




Italy 


1 


1 


1 


4 


6 


5 


Q 




Spain 














1 




England 


8 


13 


13 


7 


9 


1 






Germany 


16 


18 


24 


11 










Other European -countries 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


3 






Other American countries.... 


2 


2 


1 


o 


1 


2 


2 


2 


CHARACTER OF 


EXPORTS 


PERCENTAGE 


OF TOTALS 














- Per Cent. — 












1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Coffee 


64 


46 


65 


46 


43 


41 


29 


29 


Cabinet Woods 




3 


4 


9 


6 


7 


22 


18 


Gold 


14 


23 


14 


17 


24 


18 


15 


16 


Sugar 








1 




5 


4 


9 


Bananas 


5 


11 


5 


10 


8 


9 


8 


7 


Hides 


3 


6 


4 


8 


11 


9 


9 


4 


Corn 
















3 


Silver 








1 






2 


3 


Lard 
















1 


Beans 
















1 


Cacao 












1 


1 


1 


Rubber 


!!....! 9 


4 


3 


2 


4 


5 


4 


1 



NOTE: Where no figure la given the amount of the exportations was under one per cent. 



PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTATIONS FROM THE COUNTRIES NAMED 



United States 

England 

France 

Chile 

Panama 

Costa Rica 

Italy 

Spain 

Germany 

China 

Other European countries 
Other American countries . 



Per Cent. 



1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


48 


51 


56 


62 


82 


80 


81 


78 


24 


18 


20 


17 


10 


13 


13 


10 


8 


5 


7 


G 


4 


4 


4 


2 
















2 
















2 
















1 


4 


2 


Q 


3 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


] 


1 




1 


1 




11 


12 


11 


10 


1 








1 


2 


1 












2 
















1 


4 


i 






1 


1 


2 
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have been reduced fifty per cent and 
even as much as seventy-five per cent. 

The export of bananas, however, con- 
tinued to increase not in quantity, but 
in values. 



IMPORTS 

The leading articles of import are 
cotton goods, manufactures of iron and 
steel, leather and manufactures of, flour 
and chemicals, drugs and medicines. 

FINANCIAL REFORM8 1912-1920 

On the invitation of the Nicaraguan 
Government, the United States Govern- 
ment, through American financiers, 
have made loans to the Republic of 
Nicaragua for various purposes, and 
the following results have been attained. 

The customs revenues were hypothe- 
cated to the service of the foreign debt, 
as well as to the short-term advances 
by New York bankers aggregating 
$2,755,000. The customs service was 
thoroughly reorganized, resulting in a 
considerable advance in the amount of 
revenues collected and the cost of col- 
lection reduced. This signified not only 
the modernizing of the administrative 
procedure in the appraisement of mer- 
chandise and the collection of duties, 
but also in the impartial enforcement 
of the customs laws and regulations an * 
the installation of a new customs tariff, 
which has put Nicaragua on a par with 
the most advanced American countries. 

A National Bank was established, of 
which fifty-one per cent, is owned by 
New York bankers, Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company, and J. & W. 
Seligman & Company, the Government 
owning forty-nine per cent. The Na- 
tional Bank has exclusive privilege of 
note issue and is the depositary of all 
Government revenues. One of the ob- 
jects for which it was formed was the 
conversion of fifty million pesos of ir- 
redeemable paper money, which it 1911 
was circulating at a premium of twen- 
ty to one, compared with gold, into the 
new monetary unit of Nicaragua, the 
Cordoba, which is equivalent to the 
American dollar. The bank also estab- 
lished branches in three other cities of 



Nicaragua, mainly for the purpose of 
facilitating this conversion, and for the 
sale and purchase of drafts. However, 
in 1915, the National Bank became affi- 
liated with the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas of New York city and began 
a commercial banking business, such as 
the making of short-term loans on the 
staple products of the country. The 
capital of this bank had previously been 
increased from $100,000 to $300,000. 

The monetary system of the country 
based on the studies and recommenda- 
tion of monetary experts had been re- 
formed and the bank was one of the 
instruments in consummating this re- 
form. 

The bankers also purchased from the 
Government fifty-one per cent, of the 
stock of the national railroad. During 
the Zelaya regime this railroad had 
been run more for political purposes 
than for revenue; secondly, its earn- 
ings were little or nothing. The road- 
way and equipment were in bad condi- 
tion. It has taken several years, 
coupled with good railroad operation, to 
put it in a better condition, set aside 
a surplus out of earnings, and pay 
dividends. 

Due to the ruinous fiscal policy, fol- 
lowed by the Zelaya regime, in 1911 the 
Republic was in arrears on the interest 
and sinking fund charges of the exter- 
nal debt, and foreign creditors were 
clamoring for their money. Owing to 
a dispute between the Republic and its 
foreign creditors in London, the amount 
of £379,050 had been held up. Through 
the assistance of the New York bank- 
ers this matter was adjusted, back in- 
terest was paid up in full, the foreign 
creditors reduced their interest rate 
from six per cent, to five per cent., 
which effected an enormous saving to 
the Republic on a long-term loan, and 
the balance was applied to the payment 
of the Treasury bills of 1911 of the 
New York bankers. 

The failure of the American Senate 
to ratify a treaty with Nicaragua for 
the flotation of a $16,000,000 loan left 
pending a tremendous amount of in- 
ternal debt. The Mixed Claims Com- 
mission worked from June, 1911, to 
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December, 1914, and reduced the 
claims against the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, aggregating in round numbers 
$18,000,000, to $1,800,000. The bulk 
of these claims was for the cancellation 
of illegal, monopolistic or injurious 
concessions given by Zelaya to indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations, both 
natives and foreigners. This debt was 
further increased by the disastrous ef- 
fects of the revolution of 1912. A top- 
heavy budget, with a tremendous re- 
duction in Government revenues, 
caused by the effects of the European 
war, increased further the floating debt 
of the Republic, and as much of this 
debt bore rates of interest ranging from 
six to eighteen per cent, per annum, and 
frequently capitalized the amount of 
accrued interest of over one million 
dollars, became a serious problem. 
About this time there became due to 
the Republic of Nicaragua $3,000,000 
from the United States Government as 
the proceeds of an option, with other 
privileges, to build a canal through 
Nicaragua. During the war, with the 
assent of the foreign creditors, interest 
and sinking fund payments had been 
temporarily and voluntarily suspended. 
A portion of this money, approximately 
$1,100,000, was devoted toward clear- 
ing up the interest and principal of the 
foreign debt, and a balance of $1,400,- 
000 was available for the internal debt. 
At this stage the Government, in ac- 
cord with the State Department of the 
United States, organized a Commission 
on Public Credit, which was authorized 
to examine into the origin of all the 
liquidated debt of the Republic, and, 
through friendly arrangements with 
creditors, effect a consolidation and re- 
funding of the internal debt. Includ- 
ing interest, this debt amounted to 
nearly $13,000,000, and by the use of 
the $1,400,000 in cash, and the issue 
of $3,800,000 in bonds, the debt was 
successfully reorganized. The per- 
centage of creditors, less than three 
per cent, who have refused to accept 
the awards of the Commission on Pub- 
lic Credit, is so small as to be almost 
negligible. The interest on these in- 
ternal bonds has been faithfully and 



punctually met, with special amortiza- 
tions, and the bonds are now being 
quoted in a local market at higher 
prices than the external bonds. 

For the further safeguard of the 
guaranteed customs bonds, a High Com- 
mission was formed, which acts as trus- 
tee and fiscal agent for the service of 
these bonds. The satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the internal debt has not only 
strengthened the credit of the Govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad, as well 
as of individuals, but has had its com- 
plementary effect on Government rev- 
enues, as well as on administration. 

Although the budget of the Govern- 
ment is $95,000 per month, the High 
Commission is authorized to expend up 
to $26,666.66 per month for extraordi- 
nary expenditures. 

LOCAL INDUSTRIES 

Nicaragua is a raw-material country, 
and consequently there is little or no 
manufacturing. During the war, how- 
ever, and due to the high freights and 
prices of imported furniture, one or 
two local furniture factories were es- 
tablished, and have had considerable 
success, due principally to the fact that 
so many cabinet and construction 
woods are available for that purpose. 
Many other industries may be men- 
tioned: cigar factories, soda water fac- 
tories, shoe factories; beginnings have 
been made also in manufacturing some 
textiles, and, of course, there is the re- 
fining of sugar and the distillation of 
rum. At present plans are under jtvay 
by private capitalists for the^SStalla- 
tion of a brewery. However, the future 
of the country, notwithstanding the im- 
portance of the extractive industries, 
such as gold mining, lests with its agri- 
culture and. its cattle. In some sections 
of the country the land is so fertile that 
two crops of corn per year can be se- 
cured without the use of fertilizer, and 
with relatively primitive methods of 
cultivation and lack of farm implements 
and machinery. 



PORTS AND SHIPPING 



Nicaragua has two ports on the Car- 
ibbean — Bluefields and Cabo Gracias a 
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Dios. The last mentioned serves as a 
point of distribution for the mining and 
logging operations in the northeastern 
part of Nicaragua. Bluefields serves 
as a port of distribution for the east 
central section of Nicaragua and for 
the exportation of bananas and cocoa- 
nuts. In spite of the fact that Nica- 
ragua produces sugar, coffee, and ce- 
reals, due to the lack of communica- 
tion with the east coast, all of these 
articles are imported from the United 
States to the east coast of Nicaragua. 

On the Pacific side there are two 
ports — Corinto and San Juan del Sur. 
These ports are touched by the steam- 
ers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, which run from San Francisco 
to Panama, and other steamship lines 
which make more or less irregular 
calls. All of these ports have the most 
modern and up-to-date lighthouses. In 
Bluefields and San Juan del Sur the 
wharves are owned and operated by the 
Government. In Corinto the wharf is 
owned by a private corporation, but op- 
erated by the Collector-General of Cus- 
toms. Ships discharge cargo alongside 
wharves at Corinto and Bluefields, but 
in San Juan del Sur and Cabo Gracias 
a Dios the ships discharge in lighters. 
The steamship service on the west coast 
is on a ten-day schedule. At present, 
on the east coast, steamers arrive every 
fortnight. 

CANAL CONVENTION TREATY 

This treaty referred to heretofore 
among other things provides for the 
following privileges: 

(a) The exclusive proprietary rights 

necessary and convenient for the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of an in- 
teroceanic canal by way of the San Juan 
River and the great Lake of Nicaragua or 
by way of any route over Nicaragua ter- 
ritory ; . . . 

(b) The Government of Nicaragua here- 
by leases for a term of ninety-nine years 
to the Government of the United States the 
islands in the Caribbean Sea known as 
Great Corn Island and Little Corn Island; 

(c) And the Government of Nicaragua 
further grants to the Government of the 
United States for a like period of ninety- 
nine years the right to establish, operate 
and maintain a naval base at such place on 



the territory of Nicaragua bordering upon 
the Gulf of Fonseca as the Government of 
the United States may select. . . . 

There is a strong feeling, both in 
Nicaragua and among public men of 
the United States, that the time is not 
far remote when there will be another 
canal built through Nicaragua, although 
the Panama Canal is far from being 
taxed to its utmost capacity. Should 
such a canal be built, there is no doubt 
that the railroad which the Republic 
is now planning to construct will have 
a strong potential value to the United 
States Government. 



GOVERNMENT LAND8 

The Republic of Nicaragua has very 
favorable legislation in connection with 
the denouncement and sale of its public 
lands. Depending on the character of 
the land, prices range from $0.80 to 
$2.00 per hectare. When the lands 
contain construction, dye or cabinet- 
woods, and other products, there is a 
surcharge of ten cents per hectare, and 
when the lands are situated on the 
banks of lakes or rivers and near rail- 
road lines up to twenty kilometers, 
there is a surcharge of 100 per cent. 
There are certain legal formalities to 
be complied with when obtaining these 
lands, and all the expenses of survey 
are to be borne by the purchaser. 



PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS IN PROGRE8S 

A contract amounting to $68,000 was 
given a year ago for the reconstruction 
of a portion of the national palace. A 
contract amounting to $26,000 has been 
given for the construction of a bridge 
near Granada, ferries now being used. 
This is one of the trade routes in the 
section adjacent to Lake Nicaragua. 
Three road contracts have been made, 
one road running from Leon to Mata- 
galpa, the latter being a coffee-produc- 
ing section. Another road is to run 
from a port on the Lake up to La Lib- 
ertad, which is a mining section; an- 
other from Managua to the coffee plan- 
tations on the hills nearby. The plans 
of the Government are to make exten- 
sive expenditures for the construction 
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of good roads as far as the surplus rev- 
enues will permit. The roads will not 
only act as feeders to both the east and 
west coast railroads, but will stimulate 
production along all lines. In order to 
encourage the exportation of cattle on 
the hoof the Government has recently 
abolished the export duty and a con- 
siderable number of head of cattle cross 
the frontier into Costa Rica to the 
south, but hardly any have been ex- 
ported through the regular ports of en- 
try. However, the cattle industry 
promises to be one of the immediate 
sources of wealth for Nicaragua if the 
following suggestions are adopted: (a) 
the planting of a different species of 
grass which will give better results for 
cattle in the way of increasing their 
weight; (b) if blooded cattle can be 
imported into Nicaragua to improve the 
present breed, either for meat or dairy 
purposes; (c) if the Nicaraguan cattle 
raiser can be persuaded to purchase 
the preparations now on the market 
for eliminating insect pests, such as 
ticks, which seriously affect the domes- 
tic breeds. The vast area of the plains 
in Nicaragua suitable for the new grass 
and with plenty of water should make 
this industry one of the great industries 
of the country, either for the export of 
live cattle or the installation of abat- 
toirs and refrigerating plants. 

Although the war demand for mahog- 
any has ceased, there is no doubt that 
there will shortly be an increased de- 
mand for construction or cabinet pur- 
poses. Nicaragua is very rich in vir- 
gin forests, and, in addition to the two 
woods referred to, there are large 
quantities of pine, cedar, lignum vitae 
and dye-woods. However, deforesta- 
tion has gone on so fast through indis- 
criminate chopping of trees without re- 
planting, and the use of timber as fire- 
wood, that it may soon become a seri- 
ous problem, especially from the point 
of view of drainage. Logs having been 
cut along the banks of rivers at a 
minimum of expense, timber cutters 
must now go further into the interior, 
which not only means increased cost 
of labor gangs, but also the investment 



of additional capital in equipment and 
logging roads. 

With the present high price of sugar 
and the prospects that this will be 
maintained for some time to come, the 
east coast of Nicaragua, as well as the 
northwestern peninsula, offers an open- 
ing for an attractive investment on ac- 
count of cheapness of lands, as well as 
cheap labor, which means low cost of 
production. 

The soil of Nicaragua is very suitable 
for the cultivation of good tobacco. 
However, due to the primitive methods 
employed in the planting and cultiva- 
tion, as well as the curing of the leaf, 
Nicaraguan tobacco is not at present 
available for export. 

Nicaragua also produces a consid- 
erable quantity of rubber, but here, too, 
the extravagance of the rubber cutter 
will soon cause a depletion. The larg- 
est part is the wild rubber, which is 
extracted from trees on Government 
lands and due to the low prices of rub- 
ber there has been no encouragement 
toward its collection. In the southwest- 
ern part of the country there is some 
attempt at working up the rubber into 
raincoats for use during the long rainy 
season. 



PLANS OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
FUTURE 



With both Government and private 
finance in so satisfactory a condition 
the Republic has felt that now is the 
opportune time to take stock of its 
economic resources. For this purpose 
contracts have recently been signed for 
the employment of railroad, road and 
public utility engineers. Only one city 
in Nicaragua has at present electric 
light. It is believed that if municipal 
finances can be reorganized there 
should be a considerable incentive to- 
wards the more universal use of electric 
light in smaller towns, either through 
private initiative or municipal lighting 
plants. It is also the intention to study 
the possibility of hydro-electric devel- 
opment, although Nicaragua is not so 
fortunate in this respect as some other 
countries. Whether petroleum exists in 
sufficient quantities to warrant an in- 
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tensive exploitation has not yet been 
ascertained. It is also hoped that ag- 
ricultural engineers or agronomists can 
be secured so as to help the Nicaraguan 
planter or farmer to get better results 
from his operations either from a study 
of the soil or a diversification of prod- 
ucts. 

Due to the high prices of silver, the 
extraction of this precious metal has 
been given more attention than in past 
years, the exports in 1918 being valued 
‘at $227,000. 

The exportation of cacao has dropped 
off in past years, due in some respects 
to the high domestic prices and also to 
a depletion of the plantations. 

The eastern section of Nicaragua is 
adaptable to the growing of cocoanuts. 
Practically all of the cocoanuts come 
from Corn Island, which is about twen- 
ty miles east of Bluefields. These 
cocoanuts are generally loaded in sail- 
ing or gasoline schooners, which arrive 
from New York or Philadelphia. 

PROGRAM OF THE HIGH COMMISSION 

The High Commission, in addition to 
the power and duties prescribed under 
the financial plan covering contracts 
with its foreign creditors, as well as its 
duties as trustee for the internal bonds, 
is constantly cooperating with the offi- 
cials of the Government in many lines of 
activities. Along financial lines it has 
received the hearty cooperation and as- 
sistance of the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua. Among the projects which have 
been finished or are well under way 
may be stated the following: (1) Pro- 
viding an up-to-date budget; (2) in- 
stallation of a modern accounting and 
fiscal system; (3) a study of municipal 
finance in order that imposts should be 
borne by the community directly affect- 
ed or benefited and assisting them in 
putting their financial affairs in shape 
so that some of the revenues collected 
may be used for public improvements, 
such as streets, roads, schools and 
other public works. 



REVENUE SYSTEM OF NICARAGUA 



Like most Latin American countries, 
the largest part of the revenue of Nica- 
ragua comes from indirect taxation, 
that is customs duties and internal rev- 
enues. It seems that the Latin Amer- 
ican prefers to pay three or four times 
the amount in indirect rather than in 
direct taxation. The fiscal plan of the 
present and past conservative adminis- 
trations has been the elimination of all 
export duties and the reduction, and if 
possible, the elimination, of the rum 
monopoly. While there are increasing 
revenues from the sale of distilled 
spirits on the one hand, on the other 
hand the Government has increasing 
expenditures for police, revenue inspec- 
tors, jails and charitable institutions, 
not to speak of the lessened industrial 
efficiency of labor. However, the ef- 
fects of the European war, as previ- 
ously stated, caused such a decrease in 
Government revenues that these plans 
have not been carried into effect. The 
question of the rum monopoly is rather 
an ethical one. Should a government 
increase its revenues at the expense of 
the morale of its citizens ? On the other 
hand, it has not yet agreed as to what 
form of revenues should replace that of 
the rum monopoly, particularly taking 
into consideration that in order to effect 
a change it will probably be necessary 
to spend twice as much money to pre- 
vent the consumption of rum as is now 
being spent to collect the revenue ac- 
cruing therefrom. Many legislators 
are in favor of an income tax, but this 
system of taxation offers tremendous 
difficulties at the start from the point 
of securing an efficient personnel. At 
present the central Government has as- 
sumed a large share of public expendi- 
ture, which should be borne by the mu- 
nicipalities with special reference to 
police, schools, part of the judiciary 
and the charitable and penal institu- 
tions. The schodl taxes accrue from 
the following sources: a consumption 
tax on sugar amounting to fifty cents a 
hundredweight, fifty per cent, of the 
sale of public lands, and surcharge, or 
rather an additional charge of the tax 
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on capital, and with a lower exemption. 
The balance of the school funds is 
taken from the general revenues of the 
Government. 

At present the inheritance tax is very 
low and there seems to be no reason 
why this cannot be increased. 

The municipalities receive their rev- 
enues from commercial licenses, rev- 
enues from municipal markets, rentals 
of municipal lands, and various other 
sources of lesser importance. It has 
also been thought that if the road 
projects are to be carried to completion 
some species of road tax, either in the 
form of a cash payment or day labor, 
should be used to foster road-building. 
Another form of revenue, which is in 
effect in most municipalities, is a transit 
charge on imports and exports, as well 
as domestic products. This is a very 
antiquated form of tax and tends to 
hinder and delay domestic commerce. 
While present contracts prohibit the 
creation of new imposts of this char- 
acter, or the increase of imposts in 
force in 1911, nothing as yet has has 
been accomplished towards the removal 
of this prejudicial municipal impost. 

THE POLICY OF THE REPUBLIC TOWARD 
FOREIGN CAPITAL 

Like any country with enormous 
quantities of raw materials, unexploited 
resources, and lack of manufacturing 
establishments, Nicaragua is willing to 
encourage foreign capital. In former 
times foreign capital generally made its 
entrance through means of a “ conces- 
sion." This concession was frequently 
harmful, not only at the time of its 
approval, but also for the future of 
the country, and was frequently ob- 
tained by illegitimate means. The 
Government in those days was perfectly 
willing, for a little ready cash, to hy- 
pothecate the future, and as a result the 
Republic was more of the sufferer than 
the concessioner. At this time, how- 
ever, foreign capital has the same 
rights and privileges as native capital, 
and any individual or corporation de- 
sirous of doing business with Nicaragua 
in an honorable and fair-minded way 
6 



will find no undue governmental super- 
vision or restriction. It is the policy of 
the Government to in no way cripple 
capital by the imposition of heavy, 
onerous or confiscatory taxes, on under- 
takings which are showing a fair return 
on their investment. 




Annual Statement of the 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 

HPHE Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, showed gross earn- 
ings for the year 1919, of $35,278,- 
006.04 as against $25,314,735.98 in 
1918. Operating expenses showed a 
considerable increase being $4,923,- 
231.64 in 1919, as against $2,317,- 
738.10 in 1918. The cost of Federal 
Reserve Notes and Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes was $641,598.86 in 1919, as 
compared with $362,964.58 in 1918. 
Net earnings, therefore, were $29,713,- 
175.54 in 1919, as against $22,634,- 
033.30 in 1918. The excess of sundry 
credits to profit and loss over debits 
was $10,413.16. 

Deductions from net earnings were 
made as follows: 

Reserve for tax on Federal Re- 
serve Bank Note circulation. . .$169,514.40 

Depreciation reserve account 325,741.85 

General reserve account 368,681.70 

Appraised value of old buildings, 
etc., on bank site charged off. . 900,031.72 

Dividends were paid to the amount 
of $1,291,047.84 as compared with 
$1,195,026.20 in 1918. $23,964,678.06 
was transferred to surplus account and 
$2,703,893.63 was paid to the U. S. 
Government as franchise tax. 
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Production of Gold and Silver in the United States in 1919 



'T'HE Bureau of the Mint and the Geological Survey have issued the following 
preliminary estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United 
States during the calendar year 1919: 



State or 




Gold 


Silver 


Territory 


Fine ounces 


Value 


Fine ounces 


Value (a) 


Alaska 


437,131 


$9,036,300 


1,072,137 


$1,201,705 


Arizona 


.... 209,038 


4,176,500 


4,296,769 


4,816,033 


California 


.... 840,758 


17,380,000 


1,204,004 


1,349,508 


Colorado 


470,998 


9,736,400 


6,044,911 


6,775,438 


Get gia 


48 


1,000 


10 


11 


Idaho 


.... 34,365 


710,400 


6,042,016 


6,772,194 


Illinois 






2,393 


2,682 


Maine 


5 


100 


4,142 


4,643 


Michigan 






375,284 


420,637 


Missouri 


.... 5 


100 


59,460 


66,646 


Montana 


119,085 


2,461,70 0 


14,940,527 


16,746,090 


Nevada 


.... 230,004 


4,754,600 


7,312,454 


8,196,164 


New Hampshire . . . 






659 


739 


New Mexico 


.... 28,817 


595,700 


712,791 


798,932 


North Carolina . . . . 


48 


1,000 


49 


55 


Oregon 


.... 51,848 


1,071,800 


223,578 


250,597 


Philippine Islands . . 


.... 39,962 


826,100 


14,392 


16,131 


Pennsylvania 






78 


87 


South Carolina 


5 


100 


4 


4 


South Dakota 


.... 254,820 


5,267,600 


122,164 


136,928 


Tennessee 


256 


5,300 


93,087 


104,337 


Texas 


53 


1,100 


540,239 


605,527 


Utah 


.... 104,137 


2,152,700 


11,906,152 


13,345,010 


Vermont . . .' 


10 


200 


1,819 


2,039 


Virginia 







8 


9 


Washington 


.... 14,987 


309,800 


316,028 


354,220 


Wyoming 


15 


300 


41 


46 




2,829,3 95 


$58,488,800 


55,285,196 


$01,966,412 



(a) Valued at the average New York price of fine silver, $1,19085 per ounce. 
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Home of the Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 



The Seattle National Bank 



T HE year 1920 marks the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the Seattle 
National Bank. During the more 
than a quarter of a century that this 
bank has been in existence it has played 
a leading role in the growth of Seattle's 
commerce and industry, and its execu- 
tives look back upon the bank's record 
with justifiable pride. 

HISTORY 

In 1897 the Seattle National Bank 
was at the foot of the list of banks in 
Seattle. Now — in twenty-two years — 
this same bank tops the list, with a cap- 
ital stock of $1,000,000 and deposits 
approaching $30,000,000 and resources 
over $33,000,000. The history of the 
Seattle National may be briefly told 
because it is a story of consistent 



growth and steady progress in the for- 
ward march of financial institutions. 

Organized in 1889, and opening for 
business February 11, 1890, its state- 
ment on February 28, 1890, showed a 
capital of $125,000 and deposits of 
$60,000. Nine years later its deposits 
were over $1,000,000. 

The bank first occupied a small cor- 
ner room in the Pacific Building at Oc- 
cidental and Yesler Way, the old finan- 
cial center of early Seattle. Soon bus- 
iness moved uptown and with it the 
Seattle National, now taking quarters 
in the Haller Building at Second and 
Columbia. 

Subsequently these quarters proved 
too meagre and the bank now is housed 
in spacious rooms in the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank Building, just opposite its 
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Senior Officers’ Quarters 



former home. Only recently these 
quarters were enlarged to accommodate 
the rapidly growing savings depart- 
ment. The bank now occupies a ground 
floor space, with 106-foot frontage on 
Second Avenue and an area of 12,600 
square feet, where banking business 
may be carried on comfortably and con- 
veniently. 

This location is an especially choice 
one for a financial institution such as 
the Seattle National to occupy, for it is 
situated conveniently near both the 
manufacturing and industrial sections 
in the south end of the city and the 
retail district uptown. 

Because of its strength of organiza- 



tion and situation, the bank is the very 
reflection of the commercial life of the 
city. The story of the progress of this 
bank is largely the story of the rapid 
growth of Seattle. And this growth is 
not of a mushroom nature, a prosperity 
to rise over night and vanish as quickly, 
but a prosperity which has its founda- 
tion and logical development in the 
favors of nature and the ambitions and 
enthusiasm of the citizens who make the 
city their home. 

It has always been the ambition of 
the bank's executives to be closely 
linked with the development and pros- 
perity of Seattle and to support with 
their heartiest co-operation every 
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Public Lobby in Main Banking Room 



movement which makes for the better- 
ment of its citizens, both from the view- 
point of commercial progress and social 
improvement. 

PERSONNEL OF THE BANK 

Some of the names associated with 
the development of the Seattle National 
are also inseparably bound up with the 
history and progress of Seattle. Among 
them are Jacob Furth and E. W. An- 
drews. former presidents and men 
whose names recall the trail-blazing 
days of the little Puget Sound village. 
Under the present management of the 
Seattle National there has been a gain 
of more than 100 per cent., the depos- 
its having been doubled. 

The present board of directors con- 
sists of: Daniel Kelleher, J. W. Spang- 
ler, R. V. Ankeny, P. B. Truax, Wil- 
liam S. Peachy, E. G. Ames and H. C. 
MacDonald. 

It is worthy of mention that these 



directors are all officers of the Seattle 
National and, with the exception of 
Mr. Ames, are active in its daily man- 
agement. This plan assures an iden- 
tical connection between directors and 
officers which makes for sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and policy 
of the bank and also offers to patrons 
direct personal contact with the per- 
sonnel of this strongly organized finan- 
cial establishment. 

The complete official staff is as fol- 
lows : Daniel Kelleher, chairman ; J. W. 
Spangler, president; R. V. Ankeny, P. 
B. Truax, William S. Peachy, E. G. 
Ames and J. H. Newberger, vice-presi- 
dents; H. C. MacDonald, cashier; C. L. 
LaGrave, E. K. Reiley and C. W. 
Moore, assistant cashiers; William 
Kahlke, manager, foreign department. 

DEPARTMENTS 

An unique feature of the organiza- 
tion of the Seattle National is the divi- 
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sion of the different functions per- 
formed by the bank into nine separate 
and distinct departments. This system 
insures a more complete and special- 
ized service for clients from each de- 
partment. These departments include 
the following: executive, commercial, 

savings, collection, credit, foreign, bond, 
trust and banks and bankers. 

THE BANKAS TRADE MARK 

• 

The present distinctive trade mark of 
the Seattle National is an adaptation of 
the design of its original corporation 
seal. It bears a likeness of the famous 
Chief Seattle, or Sealth, the Indian 
form of the word. 

It is a peculiarly fitting symbol of 
Seattle’s growth and prosperity, for it 
was due to the friendly attitude of 
Chief Seattle that this city grew and 
prospered in its early days. 

Chief Seattle, born at Port Madison, 
near Seattle, in 1790 , died in 1866 . He 
was chief of several closely allied tribes. 



among them the Duwamish, Suquamish 
and Samamish. He won his exalted 
position by his diplomacy and main- 
tained it by his courage and fearless* 
ness, dignity and generosity. 

Always very friendly to the early 
settlers, he was instrumental in giving 
them information of an uprising against 
them and intended massacre, thus en- 
abling them to prepare and defend 
themselves. 

His memory is honored by the pio- 
neers of Puget Sound and especially the 
city of Seattle, which bears his name. 

THE FUTURE 

It is the ambition of the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank to grow with the city of 
Seattle, concerning whose future it is 
confident and optimistic; to provide for 
business men a banking service that is 
complete in its domestic phases and 
world-wide in its foreign scope ; to. be 
ever seeking to attain a perfection of 
organization and service consistent with 
modern banking progress. 




ND so I suggest the time has come 
to get together and to get to work. 



Let us go forward with confidence and 



determination. Never was a situation 



more difficult; never were opportunities 
SO brilliant. — Charles M. Schwab. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas City 



W HEN an acorn is brought to 
your attention your mind at 
once recalls that “Great Oaks 
from Little Acorns Grow. ,, You think 
of great age and of unusual stability. 
Y'ou are reminded that acorns have been 
the food of of many peoples throughout 
history and are symbolical of agricul- 
ture. The analogy of small investments 
growing eventually into giant fortunes 
is familiar. 

Thus the appropriateness of the 
acorn used as an emblem by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of Kansas City 
is apparent. This institution dates its 
beginning in 1871. Until June, 1919, 
the business consisted only of loaning 
money on farms and selling mortgages 
to investors. In this half-century it 
has grown from an individual enter- 
prise of limited means to a corporation, 
employing seventy-five people, with 
over fifteen million dollars in live loans 
on its books. Investors in all parts of 



the United States have purchased the 
securities offered by this organization 
and in all the history no investor ever 
has lost either principal or interest. 

In 1871 the business was a one-man 
concern in Ottawa, Kansas, operated 
by J. E. Maxwell, now chairman of 
the board of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. In 1876 Mr. Maxwell moved 
the business to Paola, Kansas, going 
into partnership with H. C. Jones in 
1878. This partnership continued un- 
til 1905 when Mr. Maxwell’s son, Wil- 
liam L. Maxwell, succeeded to Mr. 
Jones’ interests and the firm name was 
changed to Maxwell & Maxwell. Four 
years later the headquarters of the firm 
were moved to Kansas City, Missouri, 
where the business was incorporated 
under the name of Maxwell Investment 
Company with a capital of $100,000. 

The change to the present name. 
Guaranty Trust Company, occurred in 
June, 1919, when the growth of the 
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Entrance to Main Banking Room, Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas City 



business called for a capital of $500,- 
000 and a general expansion of scope 
and powers. In the reorganization the 
management remains in the same hands. 
The Maxwell Investment Company is 
retained as the farm mortgage depart- 
ment. There has been added a depart- 
ment specializing in municipal, corpora- 
tion and Government bonds and a 
department performing general trust 
service. The company does not receive 
cheeking accounts, but accepts money 
on time deposit. 

The farm mortgage department 
maintains three branch offices located 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Dallas, 
Texas and Memphis, Tenn. The loan- 
ing territory of the company is the rich 
farming sections of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, western Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

The loans are made with the com- 
pany's own funds and are well within 
the standard margin of safety for such 
securities, never exceeding fifty per 
cent, of the land values in question. 



Appraisals are all made by the com- 
pany’s own salaried appraisers. Only 
the choicest loans in these prosperous 
sections are negotiated. 

The mortgages thus acquired have a 
ready sale because of their unusual de- 
sirability and on account of the high 
reputation of the company. The com- 
pany’s service to buyers of these mort- 
gages is unusually complete, the in- 
vestors being relieved of all care from 
the date of purchase to the time of 
maturity. Special circulars are issued 
monthly listing mortgages offered for 
sale. Booklets explaining farm mort- 
gages in detail are also furnished upon 
request. 

The bond department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company buys municipal, 
corporation and Government bonds of a 
high type with its own funds and re- 
tails them to investors with full recom- 
mendations. Special counsel and de- 
tailed statistical service are furnished 
upon request by experts in the bond 
department, enabling anyone whether 
versed in bond values or not to know 
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JOSEPH E. MAXWELL 

Chairman of the Board Guaranty Trust Company 
of KansaslCity 

what bonds to buy and when conditions 
are ripe for selling them at higher 
prices. Monthly circulars and books 
containing detailed bond information 
may be had upon request. 

The trust department of the company 
offers its services in the various capaci- 
ties authorized by state law. These in- 
clude acting as administrator, executor, 
trustee, receiver, registrar, transfer 
agent, etc. The organization is es- 
pecially skilled in the work of handling 
estates, having been schooled in con- 
servative management and safe invest- 
ments in its operations for half a cen- 
tury. Its record and facilities are un- 
usually inviting to those who are mak- 
ing wills and need the services of a 
time-tested and suitable executor or 
trustee. 

The methods and principles of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas 
City have attracted wide attention and 
a most unusual degree of confidence. 
Some of the largest and most exacting 
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WILLIAM L. MAXWELL 
President Guaranty Trust Company 
of Kansas City 

life insurance companies in the United 
States are regular and heavy investors 
in the securities of this company. Many 
large estates depend upon this organi- 
zation for investments and there are 
families in the East who have held 
mortgage after mortgage made by the 
Maxwell Investment Company without 
interruption for over forty years. 

THE MEN WHO CONDUCT THE BU8INE88 

Too little is said of the personnel of 
financial houses nowadays. While it is 
true that banks and trust companies are 
supervised and inspected most rigidly 
and regularly by state officials, never- 
theless the individuals who conduct 
them govern greatly the degree of con- 
fidence shown by the public toward the 
institutions themselves, and their rec- 
ords and abilities should be set forth in 
any true measurement of a financial 
concern’s standing. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
Kansas City is fortunate in possessing 
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Cashier’s Cage and Bank Vaults, Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas City 



officers whose knowledge of the busi- 
ness has been gained bv long experience 
and whose positions have been earned 




Bond Department General Offices, Guaranty 
Trust Company of Kansas City 



by sheer merit and not by personal 
favor. 

Joseph E. Maxwell, chairman of the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
is a Tennesseean by birth and was edu- 
cated at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Except for two years, when he was en- 
gaged in the mercantile business in his 
native state, Mr. Maxwell has devoted 
his career to farm loan work, beginning 
when he originated the present busi- 
ness at Ottawa, Kansas, in 1871. 

Mr. Maxwell is active in the manage- 
ment of the company and in national 
affairs as well. Besides presiding over 
the board, Mr. Maxwell is president of 
the Maxwell Investment Company, and 
president of the Farm Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America. He is rec- 
ognized as an able financier and a farm 
mortgage authority. 

Wm. L. Maxwell, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, son of J. E. 
Maxwell, the founder, has come up 
from the ranks in the organization, 
which means that he has had the ex- 
perience as well as the ability befitting 
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A. A. ZINN M. K. BAKER 

Vice-President in charge of Farm Mortgage Depart- Vice-President in charge of Bond Department, 

ment. Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas City Guaranty Trust Company of Kansas City 



this responsible position. He was edu- 
cated at Paola High School, Marma- 
duke Military Academy and Kansas 
University. 

Mr. Maxwell was reared in the 
atmosphere of finance. His first active 
part in the business was begun in 1901 
when the firm located at Paola, Kan. 
He has held various offices in the Max- 
well Investment Company, being 
elected vice-president on May 2, 1913, 
and president of the trust company 
upon its formation June 4, 1919. 

A. A. Zinn is a Kansan by adoption, 
his native state being West Virginia. 
After receiving his education at Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 
Mr. Zinn entered the employ of Max- 
well & Maxwell in 1905. Soon after 
Mr. Zinn became local correspondent of 
the company at Paul’s Valley, Okla- 
homa. He was admitted to the Okla- 
homa bar in 1907. In the same year 
he was appointed manager of a branch 
office at Chickasha, Oklahoma. When 



the Maxwell Investment Company es- 
tablished an office at Oklahoma City, 




The Board Room, Guaranty Trust Company of 
Kansas City 
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j. e. McPherson 

Secretary and Trust Officer Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas Gity 
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D. R. VANCE 

Treasurer Guaranty Trust Company of 
Kansas City 



Mr. Zinn became state manager. Later 
he was called upon to organize branch 
offices in Memphis and Dallas and, in 
recognition of his services, was elected 
vice-president of the company in charge 
of production with headquarters at 
Kansas City. When the Guaranty 
Trust Company was organized Mr. Zinn 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
the farm mortgage department. 

M. K. Baker, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, in charge 
of the bond department, became con- 
nected with the organization in June, 
1919. His experience in the investment 
banking business started in 1899 with 
N. W. Harris & Company of Chicago, 
now known as Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank. After three years with that firm 
he joined the organization of Rudolph 
Kleybolte & Company as salesman and 
executive in the Chicago, New York and 
Boston markets. In 1910 Mr. Baker 
became identified with the bond depart- 
ment of the National City Bank of Chi- 



cago, later assuming an official position. 

Mr. Baker won his A.B. at Lake 
Forest College. He is a prominent 
member of social ani financial clubs in 
Kansas City and Chicago and stands 
in the front rank as an expert in bond 
investments. 

J. E. McPherson, secretary and 
trust officer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and secretary of the Maxwell 
Investment Company, is a native Kan- 
san. He received the degree of A.B. 
from the College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in 1898, earning elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa. In 1899 Mr. 
McPherson became associated with 
John A. Prescott & Company, financial 
agents of Kansas City, acting for sev- 
eral years as executive secretary. In 
1905 he received the degree of L.L.B. 
from the Kansas City School of Law 
and was admitted to practice at the 
Missouri bar. 

Mr. McPherson became connected 
with the Maxwell Investment Company 
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in 1913. His skill as an executive is 
manifest not only in his work for the 
Maxwell Investment Company and the 
Guaranty Trust Company, but also in 
the civic affairs of Kansas City, notably 
the Red Cross campaigns, the Liberty 
Loan drives and the Memorial Associa- 
tion, of which he is permanent secre- 
tary. He is prominent as a member of 
collegiate, legal, and social organiza- 
tions of Kansas City. 

D. R. Vance, treasurer, is a straight 
out-and-out Missourian, reared in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and schooled at the 
University of Missouri. His first busi- 
ness connection was with the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Company’s Kansas City 
office, where his ability was recognized 
by promotion to the position of credit 
manager. In 1916 he joined the Wag- 
goner Paint & Glass Company of Kan- 
sas City, acting there also as manager 
of credits. 

Mr. Vance’s experience along finan- 
cial lines soon enabled him to enter the 
banking business, and until elected 
treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, June, 1919, he was interested in 
and an officer of several banks in Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 

The same discrimination is evident in 
the election of directors as in that of 



the officers. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany’s board is one of unusual strength, 
being composed of men who are not 
only well and favorably known 
throughout the country, but who have 
demonstrated their soundness of judg- 
ment in many other large and respon- 
sible connections, particularly in en- 
terprises of their own building. 

In addition to the executive officers, 
the board includes: Frank A. Baker, 

treasurer Ridenour-Baker Grocery 
Company; Frank M. Bernardin, presi- 
dent B-R Electric Company; Charles 
S. Gleed, director Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company; Charles 
W. Lonsdale, vice-president Simmonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company ; 
Harry E. Minty, T. H. Mas tin & Co.; 
Herbert M. Woolf, president Woolf 
Brothers Furnishing Goods Company. 

The illustrations give a good idea of 
the company’s modern general offices in 
the Security Building, 9 West Eleventh 
street, Kansas City, Missouri. The 
views show glimpses of the main bank- 
ing-room, officers' desks, vaults, etc. In 
another section, not shown in the photo- 
graphs, the detail work of the business 
is handled by a large corps of em- 
ployees. 



AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 

r T 1 HE prudent, penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages for awhile, 
saves a [surplus with which to buy tools 
or land for himself, then labors for him- 
self another while, and at length hires 
another new beginner to help him. This 
is the fust, and generous, and prosperous 
system, which opens the way to all, gives 
hope to all, and consequent energy, and 
progress, and improvement of condition 
to all. — Abraham Lincoln. 
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'd drafts are now being issued by members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to persons who desire to transmit food relief to relatives in Europe. 

The purchaser receives a Food Draft to be mailed to the person he desires to assist, 
who will be entitled to receive upon presentation of this Food Draft at nearest central 
warehouse the food designated on the Draft of an equivalent value to the cost of the 
Food Draft. There are two ten and two fifty dollar Food Drafts, designated to meet 
Christian requirements and Jewish requirements. 

This plan has been presented to and approved by the State Department, Federal 
Reserve Board and the United States Treasury, each of the European countries concerned, 
and the American Bankers Association. 



PRIZE CONTEST 

Write for information about the prize contest 
now being conducted by The Bankers Magazine. 

CONTEST EDITOR 

The Bankers Magazinb 

253 Broadway 

New York 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 

Watch lor New Names and Other Changes 



Adams. F. R.. Will County National Bank. 

American National Bank, Pendleton. Oregon. 

American Savings Bank. Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley. D.. Central Trust Co.. San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier. Old Sftate Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, L W.. Mgr., Advertising Dept. Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville. Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A 

Bankers Magazine. The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E.. manager new business depart- 
ment. National City Bank. Chicago. I1L 

Baugher, E. M., president. The Home Building 
Association Co.. Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett H. D.. assistant cashier. Capital Na- 
tional Bank. Lansing, Mich. 

Bernhelm, E.. Ph.D., Foreign Dept. The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst, advertising mgr.. Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A, president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust and 8avings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks. T. J., vice-president. The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

Brown. G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk. Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch. F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president. Penn National 
Bank, Chester. Pa. _ 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment. American Bank of Commerce A 
Trust Co.. Little Rock. Ark. 



Conhaim, Herbert J.. publicity manager Fort 
Dearborn National Bank. Chicago, 111. 
Cotton Belt Savings A Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson. M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. - 

Culbreth. Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 



Davis. Clark B., asst, secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
186 Montague 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Delly, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 

Delson Pl Louir*E.. publicity manager, Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 111. 

Dysart, W. R., cashier. First National Bank, 
Rlpon, Wis. 



Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank. 8helbyville, I1L 
Ekirch, A A., secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hlbernlii Bank 
A Trust Co., New Orleans, La, 



Finch. E. W., Assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala, 



G 

Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W.„ manager advertising de- 
partment, Mechanics A Metals National 
Bank, New York. 

Gehle, William A, Liberty National Bank, New 
York. 

Gehrken, George A., manager. New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust A Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, CaL 

Grimm, H. B., director. Dept, of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H 

Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F;, president First National Bank. 
Los Gatos, CaL 

Haskell, E. G.. Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hlgley, J. N., advertising department, First 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hlllyer, E. L., secretary. Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hodgins, J. H.. Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto. Canada. 

Hoffman, A C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust A Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson. N. M., advertising manager. State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, I1L 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr.. 
First National Bank In St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson. Paul L., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo- 

Hutchins, E. M.. Seaboard National Bank, Now 
York. 

I 

Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 



J . 

Jarvis. Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 
Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 

Jone^Marshall H.. asst, cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank. Elizabeth City, N. C. 



K 

Kahn. A T., vice-president. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department. 

Merchants A Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 
Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager. Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co., S*pokane, Wash. 



L 



Lanier, B. W., asst, treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manage!*, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus. Mont. _ . . , 

Lovett. W. R.. Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Lyons. Cham. 8., Pa vet Sound Bank and Treat 
Co.. Tacoma. Wash. 

M 

McCorkle. Josephine C.. publicity manager. The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer. Park Trust Co*. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier. The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave 8., advertising manager. Farm, 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, CaL 

Matthews. H. B.. advertising manager, 8. W. 
Strauss A Co.. 160 Broadway, New Tork 
City. 

Mead, Harold O., asst, cashier. The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill. Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department. Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. T. 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, Now Tork, 

Monlteur d4s Interets Materiels, 27 PI. de 
Louvain, Brussels. Belgium. 

Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association. Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Nye, Frank T., cashier. First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 



O 

Overton, J. A., cashier. National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. T. 

r 

Pierce, Matthew G.. publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Pollock, Wlllits, manager commercial service 
department. First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wls. 

Poole. John, president. Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W.. secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell, V. M., cashier. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty A Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 

B 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol 8.. publicity manager. People's 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo. T. H. 

Rlttenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Rouff. Melvin, assistant cashier. Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston. Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland. Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond. 
Va. 



Soott, Walker, vice-president. Virginia Trvmt Co-. 
Richmond. Va. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston. Maas. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee. 111. 

Smith, A. C.. vice-president. City National Bank. 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith. Allen T.. manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Hint. 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, publicity dept.. Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

8teln, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
8tate Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1606 Jefferson St. Toledo, Ohio. 

8toner, T. H.. cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T.. publicity mgr.. Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 

T 

Taylor, C. E.. Jr., president. Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk. 



V 

Van Blarcom, Weasels, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name. Miss M. L., 616 Stephen Girard 
Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 



Wadden, John W., president. Sioux Falls Na- 
tlonal Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president. Lake 
County Bank, Madison, fr. D. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes. W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. St. Louis, Me. 

Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City 8avlngo 
Institution, Albany, N. T. 

Williams, J. E„ assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, John L.. vice-president, Woodslde Na- 
tional Bank. Greenville, 8. C. 

Wlnship, Addison L.. vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
STiawmut Bank, Boston, Masa 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 



Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer. Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park. III. 



Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker. Almot. cashier. First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

8clater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 



NEW NAMES 

Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., cashier, c/o A. Zambrano 
e hljos, bankers, Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico. 
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QANKS and businesses requir- 
mg a Cleveland connection 
will find tbis Bank organized and 
equipped to render them satisfac- 
tory service. 

Capital and surplus of $7,500,- 
000.00, resources exceeding $70,- 

000,000.00, and irreproachable 
banking connections make its ser- 
vice of exceptional value. 



This bank with its affiliated 
institution— The Cituens Savings 
and Trust Company— forms the 
largest banking unit in Ohio 
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Vocational Hanl^ 
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modern savings bank building in 
keeping with the beauty and dignity 
of the principal business street of 
Northampton, Mass., home of Smith College. 
The building is occupied by the Northampton 
Institution for Savings, which has been caring 
for the savings of this prosperous section of 
New England since 1842. 



Thomas M. James, Architect 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Review of the Month 

Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 



R EPORTING heavier trade demands 
and in many cases greater “pros- 
perity” than ever before in the his- 
tory of their districts, Federal Reserve 
agents nevertheless point to shortened lend- 
ing power, less easy credit and dangers of 
various kinds growing out of extravagance, 
excessive prices and overtrading. Labor 
conditions have been on the whole encour- 
aging and the demand for products strong 
and active. 

Although emphasis is thus placed upon 
spending power and the volume of business, 
many countervailing considerations are re- 
ceiving attention heretofore not granted 
them. . From district No. 1 it is stated that 
“never in the history of the mercantile life 
of New England was Christmas trade so 
enormous, and never was purchasing power 
exercised with such extravagance.” Yet, 
“in spite of the orgy of spending, the people 
of New England have put into its savings 
institutions during the past year approx- 
imately $190,000,000. There is no reason 
to become pessimistic with respect to exist- 
ing conditions.” 

In district No. 3 manufacturing business 
“continues to be offered in large volume,” 
and although retail trade shows a natural 
falling off from the holiday level, it is “in 
excess of last January.” “The stores report 
difficulty in procuring supplies due to the 
heavy demand. Collections are excellent and 
cash payments comprise a large part of to- 
tal receipts.” 

In district No. 4 the present demand for 
manufactured products and the present fe- 
ver of extravagance has not reached its 
zenith, while foreign trade is rapidly de- 
veloping. , 

In district No. 5 “the end of the year 
brings a repetition of the reports of un- 
precedented prosperity. Farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and bankers have all 
had record years. Collections were never 
better and many old accounts have been 
liquidated. 

District No. 6 notes that the “public 
mind is giving more thought to the economic 
situation,” and yet “there has been little 
if any slackening in the wholesale or re- 
tail trade during January. All lines report 
very limited stocks on hand and new sup- 
plies difficult to obtain.” 



In district No. 7 “demand for commodi- 
ties outruns any possibility of providing a 
supply. The general volume of business 
in the Middle West continues at a high 
level. Farming communities continue to 
enjoy the prosperity which has resulted 
from several years of very high prices. 
Nevertheless, there is running through the 
banking mind in the Middle West the 
thought that “this country can not long 
continue the extraordinary volume of for- 
eign exports,” while there has been a 
“rather liberal use of credits in all lines.” 

District No. 8 finds that “the holiday 
trade was in many instances unprecedented, 
while prices continue high, demand for 
money at a record level, and collections 
good.” 

In district No. 9 there is “sufficient work 
for all who care to work. Factories are 
running full time and booking all the orders 
they can fill,” and there is a “continuous 
demand for a larger supply of skilled labor.” 

District No. 10 reports that 1919 was a 
record year of business effort and that at 
the opening of the new year the business 
situation continues active, while payments 
for the first week in January are from 10.4 
per cent, to 12.7 per cent, better than in 
the corresponding week last year. “The 
tremendous buying power of the people” 
has continued. 

In district No. 12 no strikes or labor dis- 
turbance are in progress, bank clearings 
have increased, retail trade continues active, 
averaging 45 per cent, greater than in De- 
cember, 1918, and there is a strong demand 
for all classes of products. 

LIMIT OF BUTTIN’ O POWER IN SIGHT 

Some districts report that an indication 
of a limit of buying power is apparently 
in sight At Boston increases in rediscount 
rates are required to check further expan- 
sion of unnecessary credits. In Philadel- 
phia the present situation can be remedied 
chiefly by increased production which is 
needed. In Cleveland the peak of high 
prices has not yet been reached, while “the 
evil effects of underproduction and labor 
unrest” are present in certain lines. In 
Richmond “universal criticism of the pres- 
ent extravagance of the public and of in- 
efficiency in production” is wide, but there 
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is “no abatement of these symptoms.” In 
Atlanta “there is great need for universal 
thrift in order to prevent conditions which 
a continuous increase in the price of com- 
modities wil bring.” In Chicago “there is 
a terribly curtailed supply of goods” and 
“a persistent maintenance of the high cost 
of living.” In St. Louis little has been 
accomplished in fighting the cost of living 
and it is likely that “little will be accom- 
pished” until individuals stop indulging in 
extravagance. Banks are besieged by small 
borrowers who wish to borrow on Liberty 
bonds. In Kansas City there is a tendency 
to “defer payment of war obligations, to 
further inflate credits, and thus prolong 
the abnormally high prices.” 

Agricultural operations in most districts 
are now practically suspended owing to the 
presence of midwinter conditions which have 
prevented any change in the productive 
outlook from manifesting itself, leaving in 
most places only marketing problems to be 
dealt with. From Minneapolis, however, it 
is reported that the outlook is good. Condi- 
tions in the eastern part of the district are 
very favorable to winter wheat and rye, 
and while the seed wheat situation seems 
likely to give some concern, much of the 
available seed being of doubtful germinating 
quality, it is believed that the shortage will 
not be really acute. In the St. Ixmis district 
winter wheat acreage has been materially 
reduced as compared with last year, which, 
however, was unusually large. In parts of 
the district the crop has been damaged by 
excessive rains and sleet An average yield 
in tobacco is expected and about one-quarter 
of the last cotton crop is still unpicked. 
In Kansas City the winter wheat area has 
likewise been reduced, being about 16,500,- 
000 acres as compared with 20,939,000 a 
year ago, a reduction of 20.6 per cent 
There is a tendency on the part of farmers 
to get back to normal crop growing. The 
movement of grain to the market has been 
in satisfactory volume. On the Pacific coast 
heavy snows and cold weather in the north- 
west have brought live stock off in the 
ranges and forced early winter feeding. 
Winter wheat has been undamaged by the 
cold and the heavy snows have increased 
the moisture content of the soil. Fruit 
trees have suffered some damage. A large 
movement of canned goods and other prod- 
ucts is in progress. 

As regards the live stock situation, re- 
ceipts of cattle at fifteen primary markets 
during December are reported as 1,650,31$ 
head, corresponding to an index number 
of 164, as compared with 2,046,664 head 



during November and 1,706,945 head during 
December 1918, the respective index num- 
bers being 203 and 169. Receipts of sheep 
during December were 1,589,237 head* as 
compared with 1,114,761 head a year earlier 
and 1,743,189 head during November 1919, 
the respective index numbers being 116, 82 
and 128. Receipts of hogs show a change 
from 3,785,870 head, corresponding to an 
index number of 172 during December 1919 
to 4,197,313 head, correspnoding to an index 
number of 191 during December 1918, as 
compared with 2,715,955 head, corresponding 
to an index number of 124 during Novem- 
ber. From Kansis City it is reported that 
December 1919 and December 1918 receipts 
of cattle and sheep at the six markets of 
that district were 6,821,451 and 8,906,561, 
respectively, while receipts of hogs were 
9,777,671 as compared with 10,680,622 in De- 
cember 1918. The live stock markets have 
been in an unsettled condition throughout 
the year 1919 and losses at the six mar- 
kets referred to, as compared with the 
1918 record, were 8.2 per cent, of cattle 
and 8.5 per cent, of hogs, although an in- 
crease of 17.1 per cent, for sheep and 
calves for 1919 is shown by the reports. 

Flour milling has been heavy during the 
latter part of 1919 and the opening of 1920 
in the Kansis City district. At Kansas 
City flour output equaled eighty-four per 
cent, of milling capacity, at Omaha it was 
slightly above ninety-four per cent capacity, 
and at interior points it was eighty per cent, 
capacity. This compares with the output 
of a year ago of seventy-five per cent ca- 
pacity at Kansas City, eighty per cent ca- 
pacity at Omaha, and seventy-two per cent 
capacity at interior mills. Car shortage ex- 
ists in a good many regions, including the 
flour-producing sections. Nevertheless the 
output of flour has been larger in many 
sections during 1919 than in 1918. 



IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 



Iron and steel production has reached 
a high record level, but the demand for 
production is keeping well ahead of sup- 
ply. Independent producers are regulat- 
ing their quotations more nearly to con- 
form to the present intensity of demand 
and advances in operating costs. Steel cor- 
poration mills continue to adhere to mini- 
mum prices, but they are quoted only to 
regular customers. Total unfilled orders 
of the United States Steel Corporation on 
December 31 were the largest since October 
31, 1918, while December showed the great- 
est single monthly gain in history. This 
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amounted to 1,137^036 tons* Tot^l un- 
filled orders during the last seven months 
Increased over 4,000,000 tons. Some of the 
Independent mills are In a similar position. 
Pig-iron production also shows an increase 
from 9,392*350 tons during November to 
9,633^68 tons during December, the respec- 
tive index numbers being 103 and 114. 
Philadelphia district reports a heavy de- 
mand for pig iron and foundries are unable 
to produce in sufficient amount. Prices 
are advancing and there are practically no 
stocks on hand. Steel producers are run- 
nine at their maximum so far as the ma- 
terial and labor situation will permit. 
There is a general feeling that the next 
six months will continue to be marked by 
business of a very large volume. In District 
No. 6 industrial plants around Birmingham 
are working to capacity, with sufficient or- 
ders to keep them actively employed for 
some time to come. Pig iron production 
was not quite so large in 1919 as in 1918, 
the decrease being due to difficulty in se- 
curing raw material and to inefficiency of 
labor. There is now a shortage of railroad 
equipment with which to ship pig iron. 

The termination of the coal strike has 
removed the last obstacle from the path of 



the miners who wished to return to work, 
but in spite of this fact and the continu- 
ance of a strong foreign demand, the out- 
put of coal is limited by the failure of 
railroad companies to deliver cars to the 
mines as needed. The car problem must be 
solved before a material betterment can 
be expected. In the fourth Federal Re- 
serve district some mines are operating 
at only ten per cent, capacity on this ac- 
count, and 136 mines in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict report a loss of 900,000 tons of pro- 
duction during the last two weeks in De- 
cember. In District No. 3 the production 
of bituminous coal is gradually recovering, 
but is not yet up to normal, while the car 
situation is bad. 

The anthracite industry closed the year 
with an estimated production of 68,700,000 
tons, which is 10,000,000 tons short of the 
preceding year. The market demands arc 
at the present time absorbing the output of 
domestic sizes. The output of bituminous 
coal has, however, shown a steady increase 
in that district during the past month, the 
output for December amounting to 1,395,- 
000 tons as compared with 1,000,000 tons in 
November. In the country as a whole pro- 
duction during December was 36,619,000 
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tons corresponding to an index number of 
99, as compared with 20,303, 000 tons, cor- 
responding to an index number of 55 dur- 
ing November, and 40,184,000 tons, corre- 
sponding to an index number of 108, during 
December 1918. Special comment is offered 
in some districts with respect to the tre- 
mendous increase in the use of oil as fuel, 
the production of crude oil being on the 
increase, while prices are approaching the 
level where new drilling operations may oe 
expected. From the Kansas City district it 
is reported that during the twelve months of 

1919 the output was 130,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, as against 145,000,000 barrels in 
1918, the loss in production amounting to 
10.1 per cent., due to shortage of labor 
and materials and scarcity of machinery. 
During the year, however, it was a fight 
to develop new production in order to off- 
set the natural decline of production from 
old wells. The demand for oil at present 
is so great that the supply is not keeping 
pace with it and it is expected that during 

1920 the development of oil on a larger 
scale than ever before will be undertaken. 
For the past December 665 new wells were 
completed, with 50,425 barrels of daily pro- 
duction. 

In wool and textile manufacture there 
has been some easing of the situation, prices 
being slightly lower for the medium grades 
of raw wool, and dealers passing on ttiese 
inducements to the manufacturer in the 
belief that the public may be willing to 
buy less expensive goods. Mills, however, 
continue to be sold far ahead and particu- 
larly the better goods are in very great 
demand. In the Philadelphia district, how- 
ever, the demand for the finest grades con- 
tinues very strong, while the percentage of 
wools free from defect is comparatively 
small. Yarns are scarce but in so far as 
materials can be obtained, manufacturers 
are very busy. It Is expected that during 
the next few months heavy demand will 
continue. In clothing, the claim is made 
that consumers have shown a financial ten- 
dency to demand only the finest qualities, 
while prices of ready-made articles are 
tending materially higher and labor condi- 
tions are such as to entail heavy cost of 
production entirely independent of raw ma- 
terial expenses. 

Cotton textile mills are running to ca- 
pacity and in some instances are sold 
through June and are accepting contracts 
for as late as September in the New Eng- 
land district. The purchase of raw cotton 
has, however, fallen off of late and manu- 
facturers are coming to the view that the 



limit of prices has been reached. There 
is no apprehension as to the future of the 
industry in New England, extensive addi- 
tions to factories being under way. In the 
Philadelphia district the finer grades of 
cotton yarns are preferred, while stocks of 
yarns are not increasing. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to place new orders 
owing to the fact that spinners have sold 
out so far ahead. Prices of yarns are 
trending upward and the price of finished 
goods is high and is expected to go higher. 
The question in the minds of buyers is said 
to be not so much that of price as of de- 
livery. From the Middle West prosperity 
in wholesaling is reported, wholesale dry 
goods dealers reporting increases running 
from forty-seven per cent, to 100 per cent 
and even over 300 per cent, for December, 
as compared with the coresponding month 
a year ago. 

In leather and shoes there has been ap- 
parently some sign of a slowing down in 
demand for the highest cost goods, with 
corresponding increase in demand for the 
lower grades. The leather market has been 
firm and stable and is likely to remain un- 
changed for some time to come. Some 
manufacturers fear further wage increases 
which may offset declines in other items 
of production cost. Factories, however, are 
sold well into the spring and their capacity 
is not sufficient to take care of business 
offered. 

In automobile manufacturing the sale of 
pleasure cars seems to be reaching new 
proportions. Trucks are in but little de- 
mand, although there has been some recent 
improvement. Hardware business is flour- 
ishing, and the volume for December and 
the first half of January was considerably 
in excess of the previous year. Manufac- 
turers of electrical specialties report busi- 
ness from 80 per cent to 115 per cent be- 
yond that of December, 1918. Harvesting 
machinery manufacturing in some districts 
is problematical owing to the uncertainty of 
the wheat crop. Manufacturers of chemicals 
are enjoying a steady trade. The stove 
business is not normal in volume. 



HOUSING IN MIDDLE WEST 



The housing situation in the Middle West 
continues to be fundamentally important. 
In the Kansas City district the year 1919 
recorded an increase of 130 per cent over 
1918, the estimated cost of new buildings 
amounting to more than $64,000,000. In 
district No. 1 the period of building post- 
ponement has apparently been passed, im- 
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mediate necessities being of such urgent 
character that they must be met It is 
predicted that the current year will break 
all current records. Certain classes of ma- 
terials, however, seem to be absolutely im- 
possible to deliver. In the Philadelphia 
district a good volume of demand for many 
classes of materials is reported. Stocks of 
lumber on hand are scanty. In Chicago the 
■structural trades are operating at one-half 
normal speed owing to inability to obtain 
structural steel. Prohibitive prices and ex- 
treme scarcity control the brick situation. 
In Atlanta District the demand for lumber 
is in excess of the supply and prices con- 
tinue very high. The winter season has 
been unfavorable for production. The 

naval stores industry is quiet, but producers 
are engaged in preparing for the coming 
season. Demand is improving. Foreign 
purchasing is restricted on account of high 
-exchange rates. Taking the country as a 
whole, the characteristics of the situation 
are extremely strong demand for building 
materials, particularly for lumber, and very 
low stocks, coupled with unfavorable trans- 
portation conditions which have prevented 
■deliveries. Early spring building operations 
will be correspondingly difficult. 



During the month of December there was 
an increase of 8 points in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index number, the index 
number for the month of December stand- 
ing at 238. The index numbers for each of 
the principal classes of commodities like- 
wise show increases, the figure for the group 
of raw materials for the month of December 
being 233, as compared with 226 for No- 
vember, for the group of producers goods 
increasing from 216 in November to 229 
in December, and for the group of con- 
sumers goods standing at 244 during De- 
cember as compared with 236 during No- 
vember. The increase in the index num- 
ber for the group of raw materials is due 
largely to the increases in prices of farm 
products and forest products, the index 
number for the former group increasing 
12 points to 288, and for the latter group 
increasing 20 points, the December figure 
being 259. On the other hand, animal pro- 
ducts show a slight decrease and mineral 
products a slight increase. 

There has been an evident improvement 
in general labor conditions during the 
month. In the East and North employment 
is reported as being full and labor is said 
to be in a more contented mood than for 
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some time past High wages and generally 
satisfactory conditions of employment are 
given as the reason for this improvement 
At some manufacturing centers efforts are 
made to increase wages on the ground that 
higher living costs make them necessary but 
thin argument in behalf of higher wages 
is apparently losing its force, employers 
feeling that the strong demand for luxuries 
indicates that there is a large surplus of 
buying power in the hands of consumers. 
In the steel districts the termination of the 
strike has resulted in a more stable con- 
dition of the labor market, and the Pitts- 
burgh district is now free from strikes, ex- 
cepting minor local disturbances. In all 
parts of the country a similar condition 
is reported except that poor transportation 
conditions seem at some points to make full 
operation difficult, hence, subjecting labor 
to some little irregularity of employment. 
At some points in the South and Southwest 
there are still complaints that labor is 
not working full time but is using its high 
income to purchase leisure at the expense 
of production. Nevertheless, the general 
labor situation even in these districts is 
reported as the best for months past There 
is some prospect of agricultural labor short- 
age in connection with the crop season now 
pending, but the extent of this is still for 
the future to determine. 

MONEY 

The banks in the eastern centers particu- 
larly, are reporting a heavy demand and 
are using the Federal Reserve Banks free- 
ly. In the interior of the country money 
has been in strong demand for local uses. 
The action of the Federal Reserve system 
in raising its discount rate to 6 per cent 
on January 93, has been favorably received 
by the financial community as a step 
toward the reduction of outstanding lines 
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of credit. Ordinary commercial rates are 
moving upward. While on some days there 
have been very high rates for call funds 
at the different centers a reduction in the 
volume of speculation has limited such 
charges, and during much of the time call 
funds have ranged around 6 per cent to 
8 per cent, although they have run as high 
as 95 per cent The market for commercial 
paper is dull, and commercial paper houses 
jreport that they are discouraging their 
clients from extensive borrowing. A lower 
level of prices and very much less activity 
in stocks and securities generally has been 
characteristic during the latter part of the 
month of January. Liberty bonds have de- 
clined slightly and standard railroad and 
industrial bonds have sold at low figures. 
Foreign exchange has begun to move down- 
ward, sterling bills reaching the low level 
of $3.05*4, while practically all continental 
exchanges have also gone to record low 
figures. During the past month the money 
situation has not shown the relaxation usual 
in January. New financing has been greatly 
impeded. There has been no change in the 
foreign credit situation, but a Belgian loan 
of $95,000,000 was successfully placed dur- 
ing the middle of the month. 

On the whole, the business outlook pres- 
ents much the same characteristics as dur- 
ing December, but with evident symptoms 
that a peak in high prices and inflation 
has been approached if not reached. Finan- 
cially the month has been one of doubt and 
tension. General business prospects for the 
coming weeks appear favorable, but will 
require careful disposal of pending financial 
and exchange problems. Foreign trade 
continues on its abnormally high level, al- 
though a reduction during December was 
noted. A much heavier reduction, should 
exchange continue at its present unfavor- 
able figures, is predicted by many. 
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Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
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W EATHER conditions of rather un- 
usual severity have seriously inter- 
fered with trade in this section during the 
past month, heavy snows constituting an in- 
terruption of local traffic in New York and 
some of the other large cities. 

The continued depreciation in the ex- 
changes of some of the foreign countries 
has continued an important feature of the 
situation, and this depreciation has now 
gone so far as to halt foreign trade to an 
extent which only the official figures will 
completely reveal. But it is known that 
there have been numerous cancellations of 
orders heretofore placed for goods for ex- 
port, and in not a few cases goods already 
shipped across the ocean have been re- 
turned. At present there is some disposi- 
tion to regard this recession in foreign trade 
with more or less complacency, since it is 
felt that it will result in an improvement 
in the exchange situation and will tend to 
cause a fall in prices of commodities in the 
United States owing to the greater stock it 
will make available for home consumption. 
But later there may be some modification 
in this view as producers find their goods 
bringing less money, with a possibility that 
a time may come when it will not be so 
easy as it has been heretofore to dispose of 
both farm products and manufactured 
goods. Unless the home demand continues 
strong enough to absorb what is left over 
from the decline in the foreign demand, 
the not distant future may bring about 
conditions which will force manufacturers 
to reduce wages, and there may be some 
unemployment. 

In both manufacturing and financial 
circles in this part of the country, the 
foreign outlook is not regarded with satis- 
faction, and no present signs can be dis- 
cerned of an early clearing up of the situa- 
tion. 

While the exchange situation and the re- 
cent advance in the discount rate of the 
Federal Resei^ve Bank has operated to 
check speculation, and there has been a 
marked decline in the prices of securities, 
no evidence has appeared of any decided 
tendency toward the curtailment of cur- 



rency and credit expansion. As gold is now 
going out, to South America and the Orient, 
in considerable volume, the check to such 
expansion may soon be forced in this way. 

Despite the unfavorable factors men- 
tioned, the general state of trade is good, 
and now that the usual spring demand for 
goods has commenced, an active season is 
expected. 

* 



FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW 
YORK DISCOUNT RATES 

The following rates became effective 

January 22, 1920, in the Second Federal Re- 
serve District: 

COMMERCIAL PAPER 

For advances not exceeding 1 15 days 
secured by all classes of eligible 
commercial paper, excepting bank- 
ers acceptances, and for redis- 
counts of such paper 6% 

LIBERTY LOAN BONDS AND VICTORY 
NOTES 

For advances not exceeding 15 days 
on Liberty Loan bonds, Victory 
Notes and customers notes secured 
by either of the foregoing, and for 
rediscounts of customers notes, so 
secured, for periods not exceeding 
90 days 5%% 

BANKERS ACCEPTANCES 

For advances not exceeding 15 days 
secured by bankers acceptances, 
and for rediscounts of same not 
exceeding 90 days 5% 

U. S. TREASURY CERTIFICATES OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 

For advances not exceeding 15 days 
secured by U. S. Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and for re- 
discounts of customers notes so se- 
cured not exceeding 90 days 



SABIN TO BE ASSISTED BY 
COMMITTEE 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the Gua- 
ranty Trust Company of New York, has 
announced the appointment of a managing 
committee to direct the administrative 
work of the company’s operations as an aid 
to the president, the chief executive head 
of the business. The appointment of the 
committee was approved at a meeting of 
the executive commiteee of the board of 
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directors held on January 22, and it will 
undertake its new duties at once. 

It will be the function of this committee 
to administer and co-ordinate the general 
work of the company through its various 
departments, select and direct its personnel, 
and be responsible for working out the 
policies of the president and directors 
through the organization. It will act with 
full authority under the president’s direc- 
tion. 

The committee selected consists of five 
vice-presidents of the company, Messrs. Al- 
bert Breton, W. P. Conway, E. W. Stetson, 
Harold Stanley and F. H. Sisson. The 
members of the committee will be of equal 
rank and authority. By the plan adopted 
the committee will select a chairman from 
its own membership each year through the 
process of rotation, Mr. Breton having been 
selected as chairman for the first year. 

It is believed that this method of organ- 
ization is desirable in order to meet the 
rapid growth of the company, which now’ 
has a staff of 3,800 people operating through 
four offices in New York City and five 
foreign offices, besides numerous subsidiary 
and affiliated corporations. 

CHANGES IN THE CENTRAL 
UNION TRUST CO. 

Henry C. Holt, formerly assistant treas- 
urer, has been elected a vice-president of 
the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, to succeed E. Francis Hyde, who 
retired at the end of the year. Samuel 
A. Brown, Charles E. Sigler and Charles 
J. Farrell were elected assistant secretaries 
and Richard C. Roetger was elected an 
assistant treasurer. 

A. W. LOASBY COMES TO 
NEW YORK 

A. W. Loasby, president of the First 
Trust and Deposit Company of Syracuse, 
has been appointed vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

PITTSBURGH BANK CLEARING 
FOR 1919 

The total amount of exchanges of the 
several members of the Pittsburgh Clearing 
House Association for the year 1919, was 
$7 ,27 6,699,488.95 as against $5,761,511,498.93 
in 1918, $4,021,732,887.68 in 1917, $3,402,- 
245,463.19 in 1916, $2,666,312,569.38 in 1915, 
and $2,625,925,677.22 in 1914. 

Aside from the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the Mellon National 



Bank had the largest total amount of ex- 
changes, the figure being $1,203,698,873.83. 

NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
AMENDMENT 

The New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion at a meeting held January 16, passed 
the following amendment to the constitution 
bearing on the interest rates on balances, 
adopting a maximum rate of 2*4%: 

(Words constituting proposed amendment 
printed in bold face.) 

ARTICLE XI— INTEREST ON DEPOSITS; 

EXCHANGE CHARGES TO BE PAID 
BY MEMBERS, ETC. 

Sec. 1. No member of this Association, 
or bank or trust company or others clear- 
ing through any member, shall agree to 
pay, directly or indirectly, on any credit 
balance payable on demand or within 
thirty days, or certificate of deposit so 
payable, by its terms, issued to or for the 
account or any bank (other than a mu- 
tual savings bank located in the Second 
Federal Reserve District), trust company 
or other institution conducting a bank- 
ing business, or private banker or bank- 
ers. located in the United States or Do- 
minion of Canada, interest at a rate in 
excess of 1% per annum when the then 
ninety-day discount rate for commercial 
paper at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York is 2 % or less, and an additional 
one-fourth of one per cent for every one- 
half of one per cent, that such di&wount 
rate of the Federal Reserve bank »hall 
exceed two per cent, except that the maxi- 
mum rate paid or agreed to be paid on 
any such credit balance or certificate of 
deposit shall not in any case be higher 
than two and one-quarter per cent per 
annum; nor shall any member, or non- 
member clearing through a member, pay 
or agree to pay on any like credit bal- 
ance of, or like certificate" of deposit is- 
sued to. any mutual savings bank located 
in the Second Federal Reserve District or 
any person, persons, co-partnership, cor- 
poration or association, other than those 
specified and included above, interest at 
a higher rate than three per cent, per 
annum; nor on any time deposit, or cer- 
tificate of deposit payable by its terms 
later than thirty days from the date 
thereof, at a higher rate than three and 
one-half per cent, per annum. The fore- 
going provisions are not intended to ap- 
ply to the account of. or any certificate 
of deposit issued to, any person or per- 
sons residing and transacting business in 
any foreign country other than the Do- 
minion of Canada, or to any corporation, 
association or co-partnership organized 
and located therein nor to affect such 
interest rates as are or may be fixed or 
regulated by law. 

The Clearing House issued the following 
statement relative to its action: 

The Clearing House Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the amendment 
in view of the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which had the approval 
of the delegates from clearing houses all 
over the country at the recent conference 
held with the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, that there should be no in- 
crease in the interest rate paid on bal- 
ances and that the maximum rate to be 
paid under Clearing House regulations 
should not increase with an increase In 
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the Federal Reserve bank discount rate 
for ninety-day paper beyond a maximum 
of 2i/,%. 

Under the amendment that has been in 
force since April, 1918, the maximum rate 
has been 3%. 

NEW DIRECTORS FOR CHATHAM 
AND PHENIX 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank 
of New York, has announced the election 
of Norborne P. Gatling, vice-president and 
Bert L. Haskins, vice-president and cashier, 
as members of the board of directors. 

Mr. Haskins came to New York about 
fifteen years ago as assistant cashier In 
the Phenix National Bank and was later 
promoted to cashier. When the Chatham 
and Phenix National banks were consoli- 
dated, he was elected cashier and a few 
years later vice-president. 

Mr. Gatling began his banking career in 
1902 when he became secretary of the 
Virginia Bankers* Association. Upon the 
amalgamation of the Chatham and Phenix 
banks, Mr. Gatling was elected an assistant 
cashier, and a few years later vice-president. 
Mr. Gatling is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Bank Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 



JULIAN W. POTTER IN NEW 
YORK POST 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
on January 19, Julian W. Potter, formerly 
vice-president of the American National 
Bank of Bowling Green, Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed an assistant treasurer of the Gua- 
ranty Trust Company of New York. 



THE STATE BANK, NEW YORK 
At a meeting of the hoard of directors 
held last month, Harold C. Richard and 
Albert I. Voorhis were re-elected president 
and vice-president, respectively, of the State 
Bank of New York. The following were 
re-appointed: W alter L. Burckett, vice- 

president; John Kneisel, cashier; Frank A. 
Pappi, assistant cashier; Chester A. Wood- 
worth, auditor; Maxwell M. Teicher, man- 
ager foreign department. 

The following new appointments were also 
made: Vice-presidents, John Kneisel, Wil- 
liam B. Roth, Charles A. Smith, Harry W. 
Vogel; assistant cashiers, Charles C. 
Schnecko, Paul Muller, Clarence E. James, 
Edward W r . Rasp and Philip L. Tuchman. 

All of the new appointees have been as- 
sociated with the bank for fifteen years or 
more. 
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At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Cosmopolitan Bank, New York, 
the following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: Leonard G. Robinson, 

president; Harold Stiner, first vice-presi- 
dent; Phil. Cedar, second vice-president; 
W. H. Devlin, cashier. 

COL. MURPHY ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 

Col. Grayson M. P. Murphy has been 
elected a director of The Liberty National 
Bank of New York and appointed a mem- 
ber of that institution’s executive committee. 




G. M.-P. MURPHY 

Director Liberty National Bank, New York 

Col. Murphy was formerly vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, having re- 
signed last January to become president of 
the Foreign Commerce Corporation. CoL 
Murphy recently sailed for Europe with 
H. P. Davidson to make a study of foreign 
conditions. 



CHARLES WESLEY & CO. IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

In order to meet the needs of their rap- 
idly increasing clientele, Charles Wesley & 
Co., New York correspondents of Hollister. 
White & Company, a leading investment 
house of Boston, have removed from 59 Wall 
street to 115 Broadway. The new location 
is within the city’s great financial district 
and on account of the greater space avail- 
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able affords much better facilities than the 
quarters formerly occupied by the firm. 

APPOINTED AUDITOR ASIA 
BANKING CORPORATION 

J. W. Wheeler, formerly auditor of the 
foreign department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has been appointed 
auditor of the Asia Banking Corporation. 

ITALIAN DISCOUNT APPOINTMENT 

The Italian Discount and Trust Company 
of New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Frank M. Rohn as assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Rohn was formerly connected 
with the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

CHANGES IN GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 

Recent changes in the staff of the Gua- 
ranty Trust Company of New York, in- 
clude the appointment of Harry Lawton, 
as manager of the Grand Street office, of 
Otto Paul as assistant treasurer, and of 
Francis A. Full am as assistant secretary. 
Mr. Lawton has for the past year been 
manager of the Overseas Service, a depart- 



ment of the Guaranty’s foreign department. 
Mr. Paul was formerly head of the adjust- 
ment division of the Foreign Department 
to which division were referred all matters 
affecting the Guaranty’s relations with vari- 
ous Government bureaus. Mr. Fullam was 
formerly managing clerk of the banks and 
bankers department. 

Ir6n6e Du Pont of Wilmington, Del., was 
elected a director of the company last 
month. 

CHANGES IN HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Hanover National Bank, held on 
Jan. 13, 1920, James P. Gardner and Fred 
A. Thomas were appointed assistant cash- 
iers. 

ITALIAN DISCOUNT ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany, held January 28, the following new 
directors were elected: Challen R. Parker 
and John J. Lewis, vice-presidents, and 
Arthur B. Hatcher, assistant vice-president, 
all of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
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New York. Mr. Parker will serve on the 
executive committee of the company. At 
the same meeting Pietro Rocca was elected 
assistant secretary. 

Gaetano Biasutti, vice-president and 
director of the Company, resigned, to as- 
sume the duties of managing director of a 
new banking institution being formed in 
Rome. 

CHANGES IN THE NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 

The board of trustees of the New York 
Trust Company have re-elected the present 
officers of the company. Mrs. Key Cam- 
mack and Russell V. Worsted have been 
appointed assistant secretaries. 

COLLINS ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
NAME 

The officers of banking and financial in- 
stitutions throughout the country, who have 
profited by the scientific and progressive 
methods of business extension and develop- 
ment prepared by The Collins Publicity 
Service of Philadelphia, will be interested 
in the change of name of this organization 
to The Collins Service. 



In announcing the new name, executives 
of The Collins Service expressed the wlsn 
that it be clearly understood that the change 
is not due to nor accompanied by any change 
of management. The scope of service 
rendered their clients has assumed such 
wide proportions that the name ‘Publicity 
Service’ does not do justice to the work, 
and hints at- limitations that do not exist. 
The service this group of specialists renders 
to banks is far more than a publicity ser- 
vice. Some conservative bankers have felt 
a little hesitancy about availing themselves 
of it until they found that the broad and 
comprehensive business extension plans had 
nothing in common with the advertising 
campaigns envisioned by the word ‘pub- 
licity*. 

No doubt the most important reason for 
adopting the new title is seen in the an- 
nouncement that The Collins Service has 
entered the field of industrial research and 
analysis. “This does not mean” said an 
executive emphatically, “That our service 
to the banker will be curtailed or changed 
in any way, other than in the steady im- 
provement that comes with continued ex- 
perience and constant study of his prob- 
lems. Our service to our banker clients 
necessitates an exhaustive study of indus- 
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trial conditions and thorough information on 
all new situations in this changing field. 
In bringing the experience of our staff, 
with their specialized industrial and eco- 
nomic training, to bear on the important 
problems of industrial relationships and 
management, as they affect the industrial 
life of the nation, we are simply enlarging 
our field of service, so that industrial organ- 
izations may profit by our study. 

“All our operations tend to the same end. 
The prosperity of the bank is a reflection 
of the prosperity of the people. The sur- 
est and quickest way to bring prosperity 
and progress to the country is to build its 
industrial organization on a foundation of 
increased production and industrial good 
will.” 

NEW PRESIDENT OF AN OLD BANK 

E. P. Passmore recently resigned as Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia to become president of the 
oldest bank in the United States — the Bank 
of North America, Philadelphia. 



Mr. Passmore’s banking experience has 
been extensive, embracing services in banks 
at Rising Sun, Md.; Avondale, Pa., and 
Scranton, Pa.; at the latter place he was 
cashier of the Traders’ National Bank, from 
which position he went to the Franklin 
National Bank, Philadelphia, as assistant 
cashier. He was later made cashier and in 
1912 became vice-president also, which po- 
sition he held until 1918, when he resigned 
to become Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia — a marked and mer- 
ited recognition of his banking ability. 

As has been stated above, the Bank of 
North America — w T hich is the only national 
bank without the word “national” as a part 
of its title — is the oldest bank in the coun- 
try. It was chartered in 1781 and began 
business the following year. Its aid to the 
struggling Colonies in the closing years of 
the Revolution was recognized by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
who declared in his Annual Report for 
1790: “American independence owes much 
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to it.” The plan for organizing the bank 
was drawn by Robert Morris, the Financier 
of the Revolution, and the original charter 
was granted by Congress. In November, 
1864, the bank entered the national banking 
system, retaining its original title. 

The Bank of North America has with- 
stood all the panics and upheavals of vari- 
ous kinds which have occurred during its 
long and honored history, thus fully estab- 
lishing its staying qualities. That the repu- 
tation the bank has achieved will be utilized 
as a basis for still further increasing its 
usefulness and power may be safely inferred 
from the fact that Mr. Passmore has as- 
sumed the presidency. 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
TO INCREASE CAPITAL 

The stockholders of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank have voted to increase the 
capital from $3,000,000 to $5,000000 through 
the issue of SO, 000 additional shares to be 
offered to the present stockholders at $800 
per share. When this operation is completed 
the capital will be $5,000,000 with surplus 
and undivided profits of over $10,000,000 — 
the combined capital, surplus and profits 
exceeding $15,000,000. 
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New England States 



A S has been the case with the rest of 
the country. New England has had to 
face all sorts of conditions during the past 
month — labor weather, financial, et al. But 
New England is making headway, looking 
beyond present obstacles toward the “long 
pull,” and is viewing* the future with op- 
timism qualified only by the good, old- 
fashioned, sane New England conservatism. 
New England, for the most part, manufac- 
tures essentials — some luxuries, but mostly 
essentials — and the demand for these essen- 
tials is more likely to be increased than de- 
creased by the growing world-wide effort to 
curtail reckless buying. 

Transportation conditions have been 
abominable. The heavy storms during the 
early part of the month, coupled with la- 
bor troubles and a generally rundown 
equipment have created conditions in the 
transportation field that seriously handi- 
capped almost every line of business. Im- 
provement in this line is imperative. 

In the field of general business, as stated 
above, there is faith in the “long pull.” 
The day-to-day retail business is very heavy 
in all lines. Credit conditions are fairly 
satisfactory, and while there has been some 
slight increase in the number of business 
failures the increase is not at all alarming, 
nor do the reports indicate any special 
strain in any special lines or localities. Real 
estate is very active and the outlook is for 
a very busy spring season. As has been the 
case for some time, most of the activity is in 
improved property, and high prices are be- 
ing paid for home and business properties. 
Most of the transactions are actuated by 
actual need of the property rather than by 
an investment desire. There is no shortage 
of mortgage money for such transactions, 
at around six per cent. Building operations 
have been active, considering the weather 
conditions and high prices for materials. 
Work in the spring promises to be limited 
only by the available supply of material, 
and the majority opinion is that there will 
be little if any falling off in building costs. 

New England banks had a big year in 
1919. Earnings were large and deposits 
showed tremendous increases. One reflec- 



tion of the “good times” is seen in the 
amount of building being done by the banks. 
Except for the mortgage money mentioned 
above, money has been rather scarce 
throughout New England and little change 
is looked for in the immediate future. 

The number of new corporations has been 
very large in spite of money conditions 
which might be expected to interfere with 
the financing of new enterprises. 

In the dry goods market — an important 
factor in New England trade — business has 
been good in all departments, with demand 
exceeding supply and with prices holding up 
to a high level. In cotton, wool and simi- 
lar commodities it has been pretty much a 
“sellers market” throughout the month. The 
leather market has been very firm, with no 
signs of weakening. There is still an ab- 
nbrmal demand for the higher grades of 
shoes and high prices seem to offer little 
discouragement to consumers. Wholesale 
buyers are proceeding carefully, however, 
with little disposition to stock up heavily 
at the prevailing level of prices. In whole- 
sale hide markets prices sagged a bit dur- 
ing the month and business was retarded 
by money conditions. 

To summarize the situation it is enough 
to say that New England business interests 
are proceeding carefully, avoiding contracts 
that run far into the future, keeping mer- 
chandise stocks pretty liquid, and looking 
confidently beyond the present handicaps to 
a bright future. 

NEW VICE-PRESIDENT, MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL, BOSTON 

W. Irving Bullard, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston, since 1917, has been made a vice- 
president of that institution. Mr. Bullard 
came to the Merchants National Bank for 
the purpose of establishing a Textile De- 
partment. This department, now known 
as the Industrial Service Department, has 
proved highly successful. Mr. Bullard is 
prominent in the textile industry, being 
director of the Wauregan (Conn.) Cotton 
Mills and the Quinebaug (Conn.) Cotton 
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Mills, and Treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers. With 
Sir Janies Hope Simpson of England, he 
is also joint treasurer of the World Cotton 
Conference, and last year was a member 
of the special commission representing the 
American cotton industry which was sent 
to Europe to invite personally the leaders 
of the European cotton industry to the 



World Cotton Conference at New' Orleans, 
and to assist in textile reconstruction prob- 
lems in the devastated countries of Europe. 
Mr. Bullard is a director in the Danielson 
(Conn.) Trust Company, the Waltham 
(Mass.) National Bank, and the Federal 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Boston. 

BERKSHIRE LOAN & TRUST COM- 
PANY APPOINTMENT 

Clarence A. Boyce has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Berkshire Loan 
& Trust Company of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 



'T 1 HE South’s great crop— cotton — is 

*■* moving to Europe, especially to Eng- 
land, in very heavy volume notwithstanding 
the unfavorable exchange situation, for the 
textile manufacturers of the United King- 
dom are largely dependent upon the free 
movement of cotton from the L T nited 
States. Some interest is being aroused in 
this section by the report that Great Brit- 
ain hopes in the near future to raise enough 
cotton in the colonies and self-governing 
dominions to obviate this reliance upon the 
Southern plantations. Should this plan 
prove feasible, it would either require a 
larger demand for cotton from American 
manufacturers, the opening of new markets 
or that the South should engage in more 
diversified farming. The South has for sev- 
eral years been taking a continually in- 
creasing amount of cotton for local mills, 
and this development is likely to continue, 
though the time is not yet in sight when 
the production of cotton will be absorbed 
in this way. Should the necessity arise 
for more diversified farming, that will be 
found practicable, as the already large out- 
put of general agricultural staples in this 
section abundantly proves. 

Since the beginning of the war, Southern 
interest in shipbuilding and marine trans- 
portation has received a fresh impetus. For 
the construction of ships abundant materials 
are found here without increasing the cost 
incident to the transportation of such ma- 
terials from distant points. Port facilities 
have been greatly improved at such impor- 
tant points as Baltimore, Newport News, 
Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans. 
With the increase in the ocean-carrying 
trade, greater activity is looked for in farm- 
ing, manufacturing and in inland transpor- 
tation. 

The South at the present time is excep- 
tionally prosperous, with an excellent out- 
look for the future. This prosperity is 
chiefly derived from the growing of prod- 
ucts in almost universal demand and in 
manufacturing and transportation. In 
bringing about this desirable situation, the 
banks have helped very greatly, and they 
are now wisely assisting in keeping indus- 



trial and commercial operations on a sound 
and healthful basis. 

BALTIMORE BANK DOUBLES 
CAPITAL 

The stockholders of the Citizens National 
Bank of Baltimore, have approved the 
doubling of the capital of the bank from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The new stock 
will consist of 100,000 shares at the par 
value of $10 a share and will be offered 
to present stockholders at $40 a share. 
The premium thus obtained of $3,000,000 
is to be added to the bank’s surplus. 

NEW SECURITIES COMPANY 

From Nashville, Tenn., comes the an- 
nouncement of another Securities Company 
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to be known as The American National 
Securities Company. This company is be- 
ing organized for the purpose of assisting 
in all kinds of legitimate financing and 
for distribution and underwriting of invest- 
ment securities. The capital stock of this 
company is owned by the stockholders of 
the American National Bank of Nashville. 

The officers are as follows: President, 

P. D. Houston, vice-president, Paul M. 
Davis; manager, R. A. Shillinglaw. 

The directors are as follows: Geo E. 

Bennie, E. R. Burr, Whitefoord R. Cole, 
Paul M. Davis, J. J. Gray, Jr., W. T. 
Hale, Jr., V. E. Schwab, P. D. Houston, 
R. A. Shillinglaw, W. A. Sadd. 

The American National Bank has total 
resources of nearly $20,000,000. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 

As a result of the January meeting of 
directors and shareholders of the American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va., the follow- 
ing promotions were announced: O. Baylor 
Hill, formerly cashier, was elected vice- 
president and cashier; D. W. Durrett, 
formerly assistant cashier, was elected a 



vice-president; A. W. Mann, Charles C. 
Cocke and Carter Talman were made as- 
sistant cashiers. 

The American Trust Company, affiliated 
with the American National Bank and own- 
ed by the same shareholders, has announced 
an increase in capital stock from $100,000 
to $1,000,000. The combined capital of the 
two institutions is therefore $3,000,000. 



NORFOLK AND PORTSMOUTH 
BANKS SHOW BIG RE- 
SOURCES 



At the close of business on December 31, 
1919, the banks of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
completed the most successful business year 
of their separate careers. The total figures 
of resources of the twenty-two banks in 
the two cities amounted to $106,191,747.95. 
This is the first time that the banks of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth could count up 
together more than $100,000,000 in resources. 

The capitalization of the twenty-two 
banks collectively stands at $7,850,809.70; 
surplus and profits amount to $5,406,645.93, 
and deposits total $63,703,910.18. 
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Middle States 

Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 



Perhaps no better general picture of 
business conditions in this part of the 
country may be had than that furnished by 
the report of the January sales of one of 
the large Chicago mail order houses, whose 
total for January this year was $29,490,976, 
against $19,609,327 for January of last year, 
representing an increase of over fifty per 
cent, in value. While the establishment In 
question is engaged in distributing merchan- 
dise to various parts of the country, and 
indeed throughout the world, its Middle 
West business constitutes so important a 
share of its trade as to afford a very fair 
index of trade conditions in that section. 
Other reports of large Chicago mercantile 
concerns could be cited as offering similar 
testimony. There is no doubt as to in- 
creased business. Collections are also gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Middle West crop conditions are favor- 
able. Building throughout the section is 
active with the promise of remaining so to 
a record making degree for a long time 
to come. 

Not only business, present and future, 
is recognized as of unprecedented propor- 
tions, but new industries are coming to the 
Middle West in considerable numbers. 

Chicago bids fair to become a big paper 
center. Its railroad facilities, water sup- 
ply, and the opening of foreign markets 
through the proposed St. Lawrence and 
Illinois-Mississippi waterways combine to 
make certain the development of the Mid- 
dle West as a great paper manufacturing 
territory. It is a natural central point of 
production and distribution. Chicago is to- 
day second only to New York in amount of 
printing and paper consumed, and is gain- 
ing every day. The great catalogues of 
the western mail order houses would in 
themselves alone be reason sufficient to 
establish large paper mills in the Middle 
West. Water has been tested from the 
drainage canals after filtering and found 
available and adapted to paper-making re- 
quirements. Cheap power is assured 
through hydraulic energy developed from 
our mid western waterways. Direct trans- 



portation for Canadian wood pulp and for 
the finished product to all home and foreign 
ports is already projected and becoming 
every day nearer realization. 

Large new plants and additions to exist- 
ing plants in many industries are not only 
contemplated but under construction. 
Plans are out for textile mills to produce 
the large amount of cloth used by western 
clothing manufacturers. 

While business in the Middle West is 
generally active, this section is not, to be 
sure, producing to its limit measured by 
man power. This, however, is in part a 
reflection of world industrial conditions. 
But let no one say the Middle West is not 
producing its share compared with other 
sections of the country and other countries 
of the world, for business in the Middle 
West is bigger than ever before and ex- 
panding. Sustained activity and expansion 
is the general and confident expectation. 

Prices have not exactly followed the 
course expected. For many reasons prices 
were lately considered as being likely to 
slowly range lower. This was particularly 
looked for after the holidays, and certain 
buying and the placing of future orders 
was to some degree held back awaiting 
lower prices. Only a brief period of any- 
thing like a lower average of prices in basic 
commodities obtained. Prices soon actu- 
ally advanced in fact instead of further 
declining. The wholesale price of cotton, 
corn, wheat, iron, copper, lumber, leather 
and other commodities is higher to-day than 
at the peak of inflation at the close of 
the Civil War. Orders in all lines, how- 
ever, are being freely placed. 

Of course, commodity prices cannot long 
continue ranging upward, or probably long 
be maintained at present high levels. The 
problem of production and prices is one 
that is largely engaging the attention of 
financiers and industrial leaders. It will 
probably be satisfactory and safely solved. 
In fact, the Middle West is helping solve 
it through intensive study of economic and 
industrial conditions and through applying 
to the problems at hand the best judgment 
its business men are capable of, and what 
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they are capable of may be inferred from 
the history of American industry. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY RE-ELECTS DIRECTORS 

Nine members of the board of directors 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
whose terms expired were reelected for a 
term of three years, at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the company, held Feb- 
ruary 2. 

They are: Herbert D. Condie president, 

Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Company; J. D. 
Perry Francis of Francis Bro. & Co.; S. E. 
Hoffman; George A. Mahan, of Smith 
& Mahan, Hannibal. Mo.; William D. 
Orthwein; Samuel Plant, vice-president 
George P. Plant Milling Company; 
Charles E. Sehaff, receiver M., K. & T. 
Railway; Bradford Shinkle, treasurer John- 
son, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Company and 
Charles Wiggins, co-trustee of the Liggett 
Estate. 

More than twenty thousand shares of the 
company's total of thirty thousand w’ere 
voted at the meeting. 

The other members of the company’s 
board whose terms are still running, are: 



William Bagnell, president Bagnell Tim- 
ber Company; Eugene H. Benoist, Frank 
W. Edlin, secretary and manager; John 
Deere Plow Company; Breckinridge Jones, 
president; William G. Lackey, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert J. O’Reilly, M.D.; Fred C. 
Orthwein, vice-president Wm. D. Orthwein 
Grain Company; Henry W. Peters, vice- 
president International Shoe Company; 
Henry S. Priest, Boyle & Priest; J. Shep- 
pard Smith, vice-president; R. H. Stockton, 
president Majestic Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Frederick Vierling, vice-president 
and trust officer; Julius Walsh, chairman of 
the board of directors, and Louis Werner, 
president I>ouis Werner Stave Company. 

CINCINNATI FOUNDATION 
ESTABLISHED 

The directors of the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Cincinnati have es- 
tablished a community trust for charitable 
and welfare purposes which will be known 
as The Cincinnati Foundation. The char- 
itable bequests under the will of the late 
J. G. Schmidlapp will be the first fund 
to constitute a part of the foundation. 

The plan adopted is patterned after foun- 
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dations which have been established in a 
number of other cities, notably Cleveland, 
and which have been very successful in 
their operation. 

The aims of the foundation as explained 
by President Charles A. Hinsch are to re- 
ceive and safeguard donations under super- 
visions and regulations imposed by law; to 
employ the principal or income, or both, 
for educational or charitable purposes, in a 
broader and more useful manner in future 
years than is now possible to anticipate ; 
to provide for the specific needs stipulated 
by the donor; to insure the perpetuity of 
principal, when that is desired; to guard 
against unwise use of income or property, 
and by the union of available funds to pro- 
mote the civic, moral and mental welfare 
of the people in the widest, most economical 
and most efficient manner. 

The members of the committee of admin- 
istration are to be men and women inter- 
ested in charitable work, possessing a 
knowledge of the civic, educational and 
moral needs of the community ; no two mem- 
bers to be of the same religious sect or 
denomination. Persons holding or seeking 
political offices are also disqualified. 

The committee will publish annual state- 
ments in detail of its receipts and dis- 
bursements, and power is given to the At- 
torney-General of the state or to the City 
Solicitor to inspect the records at all times 
and. if necessary, to institute appropriate 
judicial proceedings to restrict, correct or 
recover for maladministration. 

TO DEVELOP FOREIGN MARKETS 

W. E. Guerin has been appointed man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Guerin is an executive who has 
had wide experience in law, industry and 
commerce. After practicing law for many 
years in the State of Ohio, he gave his 
services to the United States Government 
during the period of the war as manager 
of the investigating branch of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and somewhat later became 
manager of the Division of Surveys and 
Statistics of the Housing Corporation. 

After the armistice was signed Mr. 
Guerin went abroad for the purpose of 
gathering first-hand information from gov- 
ernment officials, chambers of commerce, 
exporters and importers regarding trade 
conditions. His survey of commercial con- 
ditions in Europe took him to England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain and northern Italy. 
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Mr. Guerin’s study of business conditions 
in the Balkan States covered Roumania, 
Southern Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croates and Slo- 
venes. Mr. Guerin points out that in most 
of these countries all kinds of American 




W. E. GUERIN 

Manager Foreign Department, Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co., Cleveland 



manufactured products and raw materials 
are greatly needed and desired. 

One of the reasons for the phenomenal 
growth which the Guardian Bank has ex- 
perienced during the past year is the fact 
that it is continually adding new facilities 
in order to keep up with the industrial 



and commercial growth prevailing through- 
out this section of the country. One of the 
new services which it is extending to its 
customers is financing the purchase of sup- 
plies and the movement of goods in world 
markets. 

The Guardian Bank has recently length- 
ened its reach through stock ownership in 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas and 
through a similar stock interest in the Asia 
Banking Corporation. The Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas does not accept do- 
mestic deposits, but through its affiliated 
banks in South and Central America can 
handle any foreign trade transactions. 
These Central and South American banks, 
in the practical operation of foreign trade, 
are virtually branches of the Guardian 
Bank. 

The Asia Banking Corporation has 
branches in Peking, Hankow, Tientsin. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila, and will 
soon open branches in Canton, Changsha, 
Harbin and Vladivostok. 

The Guardian Bank is in close touch with 
these affiliated institutions and through 
them is constantly gathering information 
regarding foreign trade conditions and op- 
portunities in all countries and is holding 
itself in readiness to meet the demands of 
its customers for increased and improved 
banking facilities in foreign countries. 

Mr. Guerin, as manager of the foreign 
department, will be constantly cultivating 
in behalf of the Guardian’s customers trade 
relations with foreign countries. 



P. D. ARMOUR ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF PEOPLES TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, W. Irving Osborne resigned as a di- 
rector of the bank and P. D. Armour, vice- 
president and director of Armour & Com- 
pany, was elected in his place. All the other 
directors were reelected. 

The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank has 
had a very successful year, earning 28.1 
per cent, on its capital as against 21.2 per 
cent, in 1918 and 15.8 per cent, on its capi- 
tal employed as against 12.4 per cent, in 
1918. 

The business of the bank increased 
largely during the year, the deposits in- 
creasing over 30 per cent, and $100,000 be- 
ing added to the surplus. The bank opened 
the year 1920 with $14,198,929.42 total re- 
sources. 
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GREAT LAKES TRUST COMPANY 
JOINS CHICAGO CLEARING 
HOUSE 

The Great Lakes Trust Company of 
Chicago has been admitted to regular 
membership in the Chicago Clearing House 
Association and has been assigned number 
37 as a clearing house number. 

This is the latest addition to a banking 
association that began its history in April, 
1865, with nineteen original members, three 
state banks, twelve national banks and four 
private banks. Of the nineteen but two, 
the First National and the Merchants Loan 
and Trust, survive. 

The aggregate capital and surplus of 
original members of the clearing house was 
$736,000 and their combined resources 
$34,694,000. Clearings on the first day were 
$913,000. 

Lyman J. Gage of the First National 
Bank, was the most active man in the 
organization of the clearing house associa- 
tion of which he was the first manager, 
the first chairman, and the first secretary, 
assuming a multitude of responsibilities in 
getting the new organization into operation. 
The first offices of the organization were 
in the Scammon building. 



By 1873 there were twenty-seven member 
banks having an aggregate capital account 
of $11,793,000 and resources of $45,241,900. 
Today there are twenty-six regular mem- 
bers besides the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the subtreasury, the twenty-six having afl 
aggregate capital of $87,600,000 and re- 
sources in excess of two billion dollars. 
Clearings now average more than one hun- 
dred million dollars daily, the average for the 
full year of 1919 having been in excess of 
$98,000,000. The highest record was $160,- 
000,000 reported July 5 of last year. 

A hasty search of clearing house records 
indicates that no bank ever joined the 
Chicago Association with an initial capital 
and surplus so large as the $3,600,000 shown 
by the Great Lakes Trust Company, all of 
the large loop institutions having joined in 
their earlier days when such a capital ac- 
count would have seemed excessive. In 1910 
the average capital of the regular members 
of the Clearing House was almost exactly, 
$3,000,000. 

The Great Lakes Trust Company will 
take its Chicago Clearing House number as 
an A. B. A. number and will be designated 
2-37. 
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SPRINGFIELD MARINE BANK BE- 
GINS BUILDING OPERATIONS 

Active work has begun on a handsome new 
building for the Springfield Marine Bank 
of Springfield, 111. The proposed structure, 
which will be of the individual type, will 
be a notable addition to the many fine 
public and semi-public buildings of the city. 

The interior will be in harmony with the 
distinctive character of the exterior. The 
public space will be commodious and the 
entire banking room will be scientifically 
arranged in order to expedite the routine 
business of this highly successful bank. 

It is expected that the new quarters will 
provide ample accommodations for the 
steady, consistent growth of business of the 
Springfield Marine Bank, which has com- 
pletely outgrown its present banking room. 

The building will be constructed, deco- 
rated, furnished and equipped by Iloggson 
Brothers, builders, of Chicago and New 
York. 

The Springfield Marine Bank is the old- 
est bank in the city, having been organ- 
ized in 1851. Its present officers are: John 
W. Blunn, president; E. H. Uelmle. vice- 
president; S. C. Dorwin, cashier; Charles 
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J. Peterson, Jr., assistant cashier; Wm. E. 
Lehne, assistant cashier. Its capital is $300,- 
000 and deposits approximating $5,000,000. 

CHANGES IN THE CONTINENTAL 
AND COMMERCIAL BANK 



Wilson W. Lampert has been elected vice- 
president of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago; Reuben G. 
Daniels has been elected cashier and W. H. 
Gilkes has been elected assistant cashier. 

Mr. Lampert is a native of Chicago and 
became a messenger of the American Trust 
and Savings Bank in 1894 and was later 
elected assistant cashier. When that bank 
was taken over by the Continental National 
Bank in 1909 he became assistant cashier 
of the combined institutions and he retained 
that position when the Continental National 
and Commercial National Banks were merg- 
ed in 1910. Mr. Lampert has been cashier 
of the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank since May 1, 1917. 

Mr. Daniels entered the employ of the 
Continental National Bank in 1904 and 
served in various capacities until 1910, when 
he was appointed manager of the transit 
department He held this position after 
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the consolidation of the Commercial Na- 
tional and the Continental National. In 
January, 1918, he was elected assistant 
cashier, which office he has held up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Gilkes entered the employ of the 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, when 
that institution took over the N ational 
Bank of North America. For the past 
three years he has been head of the dis- 
count department of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. 

At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank held January 
13, Walter F. Braun was elected vice-presi- 
dent. For the past six months Mr. Braun 
was manager of the sales in the bond de- 
partment of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. He became 
a traveling salesman in the bond depart- 
ment of the bank about nine years ago. 

ANOTHER CHICAGO SECURITIES 
COMPANY 

The Fort Dearborn Securities Company 
of Chicago has been organized under the 
laws of the State of Illinois. All of the 
shares of the corporation are owned by 
the stockholders of the Fort Dearborn Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. The new 
concern will underwrite and sell high-grade 
investment securities. Its officers are: 
President, William A. Tilden; vice-presi- 
dents, Stanley G. Miller and Averill Tilden, 
secretary and treasurer, John E. Shea. 

CHANGES IN UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

Frederick A. Yard, has retired from the 
board of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago, and has been succeeded by George 



J. Thorp, vice-president of the Illinois 
Steel Company.. Mr. Yard still retains con- 
nection with the bank as vice-president and 
head of the bond department. C. P. Kenn- 
ing, formerly an assistant cashier, has been 
added to the list of vice-presidents. R. F. 
Chapin, secretary, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. J. S. Gleason, an as- 
sistant cashier, has been appointed assistant 
to President Frederick H. Rawson. Ray- 
mond J. Darby formerly one of the assist-' 
ant judges of the Probate Court, has beeu 
made trust officer. 

THE FINAL STEP IN CHICAGO 
CONSOLIDATION 

Edmund D. Hulbert, president of the 
Merchants I>oan and Trust Company and 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, has 
been elected president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago. This 
marks the final step in the consolidation 
of these three banks. Ernest A. Hamill, 
formerly president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, has been made chairman of the board 
of directors. John J. Mitchell, formerly 
president of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, was recently made chairman of the 
board of directors of both the Illinois * 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company. 

These three banks have been consolidated 
as to management and ownership since Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, and earnings are pooled for 
the benefit of the stockholders of all three 
banks. It is stated that the banks will 
continue to operate as separate institutions 
until the completion of a new building which 
will house all three banks. 

James G. Wakefield, former cashier of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, has 
been elected vice-president in place of D. 
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A. Moulton, who has resigned. Edward F. 
Schoeneck, formerly assistant cashier, has 
been made cashier and James S. Cook has 
been appointed assistant cashier. 

CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL CITY 
BANK OF CHICAGO 

C. H. Beaty, formerly national bank ex- 
aminer for the Chicago district, has been 
elected cashier of The National City Bank 
of Chicago. W. G. McLaury, who was form- 
erly cashier and vice-president, remains a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Beaty is one of the youngest men 
ever chosen as cashier of a big Chicago 




CLAUDE H. BEATY 
Cashier National City Bank of Chicago 



bank and brings to his work a viewpoint ac- 
quired through long experience in many 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Beaty was born in Georgia; received 
his education at an eastern school and af- 
ter taking a Civil Service examination, was 
appointed to a position in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. From the 
Comptroller’s office he went to Pittsburgh, 
as assistant to the National Bank Examiner. 
Mr. Beaty’s experience has been gained in 
examining many country banks and also 



banks in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Indianapolis, and it is believed 
he will be a decided acquisition to the 
banking fraternity of Chicago. He comes 
to The National City Bank direct from the 
office of the National Bank Examiner in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District. 



CHANGES IN THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
has announced the election of Fred A. 
Cuscaden, formerly vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Omaha, as a 
vice-presidant to be connected with the 
banking department. 

Martin Lindsay, of the bond department 
has retired as vice-president to enter the 
new investment firm of Rutter, Lindsay 
& Company. Arthur Heurtley for twenty- 
eight years secretary of The Northern Trust 
Company, has retired because of ill health. 
Harold H. Rockwell, formerly assistant 
secretary, has been elected secretary. 
Thomas F. Ford and David Johnstone have 
been elected assistant cashiers and James 
A. Russell has been elected assistant secre- 
tary. 

Albert W. Bullard, vice-president since 
1917, died of pneumonia on January 22. 
Mr. Bullard was treasurer of the Invest- 
ment Bankers* Association and well-known 
in banking circles in the Middle West. 



CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT BANK 

The earnings for the year 1919 of the 
Central Manufacturing District Bank of 
Chicago were $118,534.43, which is equal to 
30.6 per cent on the average capital stock 
as compared with $72,167.08 or 28.8 per cent 
earned in 1918, and 21.1 per cent on the 
combined average capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits, as against 19.9 per cent 
earned last year. After providing for all 
reserves and Federal and local taxes of 
$14,912.00, which amounts to $8,192.00 more 
than last year, the net profits of the bank 
were $73,622.43. Regular dividends paid 
through the year amounted to $24,000.00, 
leaving a surplus after dividends of $49,- 
622.43. 



EDWIN BIRD WILSON, INC., 

IN CHICAGO 

Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, of New 
York, is now of Chicago, also. They have 
opened a temporary office at 81 East Madi- 
son Avenue, corner of Michigan Boulevard. 
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William Tate, who recently was in the 
United States military service, serving as 
a Captain in the Intelligence Department, 
is the manager of the new office. Mr. Tate 
is well known as an advertising agency man 
in New York and Philadelphia. Recently 
he has been the Philadelphia representative 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated. To 
give better service to clients in the West 
is the reason assigned for their opening a 
new office, by Edwin Bird Wilson, In- 
corporated. 

NEW APPOINTMENT BY THE NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS 

A. L. Wiessenborn, formerly assistant 
cashier, has been elected vice-president by 
the board of directors of The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. All the 
other officers were re-elected for the year 
1920 and the following new assistant cash- 
iers were chosen from the force: F. A. 

Peterson, Ralph J. Kunz, Leo L. Kelly and 
Henry Reis. 

Mr. Peterson, who has been with the 
bank for thirty-four years, was for twenty 
years head of the receiving tellers depart- 
ment. Mr. Kunz started in the bank twenty 
years ago as an office boy and has had an 
experience in every department. Mr. Kelly 
came to the bank in 1908 and has for some 
time been connected with the new business 
department. Mr. Reis has been connected 
with the transit department and has been 
with the bank for eighteen years. 

CHANGES IN THE OFFICIAL STAFF 
OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND FIRST TRUST AND SAV- 
INGS BANK, CHICAGO 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
the board of directors was increased from 
twenty-six to thirty members, the old board 
being re-elected and John H, Hardin, Clif- 
ford M. Leonard, James Norris and John 
P. Oleson being added. At the meeting 
of the board immediately following, more 
than the usual mimber of changes in the 
official staff were made. 

C. V. Essroger was appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Division A under the 
bank’s classification of accounts according 
to their lines of business, with H. A. Ander- 
son succeeding him as assistant cashier. In 
the foreign exchange department, C. P. 
Clifford, formerly manager, was made vice- 
president retaining his connection with the 
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department. Harry Salinger was promoted 
from assistant manager to manager and 
W. G. Strand was appointed assistant 
manager. Edward E. Brown was made 
vice-president and general counsel and John 
N. Ott attorney for the bank. G. P. A 11- 
mendinger, O. C. Brodhay, H. R v Ross and 
Guy W. Cooke were appointed assistant 
cashiers. Robert F. Green, manager of the 
domestic exchange department, was made 
an official of the bank retaining his former 
position. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Arlan W. Converse was promoted from 
manager of the savings department to cash- 
ier, George R. Roehm, formerly assistant 
secretary succeeding to the office vacated 
by Mr. Converse. Edward Robyn, Roy 
Marquardt and T. S. McCarty were ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers and William K. 
Harrison assistant secretary. S. J. Donald- 
son assistant manager of the real estate da* 
partment was made an official retaining his 
present position. Edward E. Brown was 
appointed general counsel for the bank and 
John N. Ott attorney. 
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CHANGES IN CLEVELAND BANK 

Harry E. Hills, Charles W. Whitehair, 
and James Dunn, Jr., were made vice- 
presidents of The Union Commerce Na- 
tional B ank of Cleveland, at the annual 
meeting, J anuary 13. There were no changes 
in the directorate of the institution. 




HARRY E. HILLS 

Vice-President Union Commerce National Bank, 
Cleveland. Ohio 

Mr. Hills, who ranked for three years 
as an assistant cashier, joined The Union 
Commerce National Bank staff in 1900, as 
messenger, and since that time has served 
in practically every subordinate position in 
the institution. Promotion comes in recogni- 
tion of long service and of demonstrated 
ability. 

Mr. Whitehair, formerly war correspon- 
dent and active in war work, joined The 
Union Commerce organization a year ago. 
Mr. Dunn, already a vice-president of The 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company, has 
charge of the income tax department of the 
banks, which are affiliated under a joint 
ownership. 

PEOPLES STATE BANK DOLTBLES 
CAPITAL 

The Peoples State Bank of Detroit is to 
double its capital stock by the sale of 
25,000 additional shares pro rata to stock- 
holders at $200 a share. 



According to the plan $2,500,000 will be 
added to its capital and $2,500,000 to sur- 
plus and $500,000 additional will be pro- 
vided for surplus by establishing the bgnk’s 
building account at $1,750,000 to more nearly 
approach the actual cost, which amount 
however, is less tfian the assessed valuation. 

This will give the bank a capital of 
$5,000,000, a surplus of $7,500,000, and un- 
divided profits of $669,000 or a total capital 
fund of $13,169,000, the largest in Michigan. 

CHANGES IN FIRST NATIONAL 
OF ST. LOUIS 

Ernest G. Coffman has recently been 
elected assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Coffman 
was for eleven years connected with the 
Mechanics-American National Bank which 
consolidated with the St. Louis Union and 
Third National banks and was named First 
National on July 7, 1919. He was traveling 
representative for the Mechanics-American 
National Bank in the states of Akansas, 
Illinois and Missouri, and is well known 
throughout this territory. Mr. Coffman 
has been added to the supervision staff and 
his duties in this new capacity will keep 
him inside the bank. 




E. G. COFFMAN 

\ nt Cashier First National Bank. St. Louis 
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Western States 

Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Soslan d 

A N unprecedented demand for farm im- 
plements is the most gratifying phase of 
current business conditions in the Western 
states. At Kansas City, which claims lead- 
ership in the distribution of farm tools, 
the demand is so heavy that doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the ability of manufacturers 
to fill the orders. Naturally, the farm im- 
plement demand is for corn tools and for 
other equipment of this class, with the out- 
look pointing to lessened buying of binders 
and other wheat machinery. This is due 
to the sharp decrease in the winter wheat 
acreage in Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
In the Dakotas and in Montana it is ex- 
pected that increased acreages will be sown 
to spring wheat 

While it is true that there is some dis- 
satisfaction among farmers and stockmen 
over the relative position of the markets 
for many of their products as compared 
with manufactures, the enormous demand 
for implements leaves no ground for fears 
that seeding operations will be reduced. 
This trade means that farmers are planning 
to make their spring seeding activities on 
as large a scale as possible. While the 
area sown to winter wheat last fall was 
sharply reduced, it is improbable that much, 
if any, land which had been in pasture prior 
to the war call for more food will be seeded 
back to grass this year. More spring grains 
will be planted. The supply of farm labor 
is not adequate, with wages at the highest 
level in history. However, the farm labor 
situation shows improvement over a year 
ago, many workers who were in France at 
this time in 1919 being ready to take part 
in spring seeding operations. 

Banks are already feeling the preparations 
for extensive spring planting operations on 
farms. Prices of some seeds are as much as 
i00 per cent higher than a year ago. Imple- 
ments are mostly lower. Labor will cost 
more. It will be necessary to spend much 
more money on spring farm work than a 
vear ago because a greater area of land 



must be planted. Kansas, for example, 
has 2,500,000 fewer acres in winter wheat 
than a year ago. Nebraska shows a reduc- 
tion of 700,000 acres. Oklahoma has a re- 
duction of about 900,000 acres in her win- 
ter wheat area. This means that these 
three states alone must purchase seed and 
pay for the labor and tools needed to sow 
an area this spring that is more than 
4,000,000 acres larger than they seeded in 
the same season in 1919. Some Canadian 
seed wheat is being imported by the Da- 
kotas. While there have been expressions 
of nervousness as to the spring wheat seed 
supply, it promises to be ample with early 
efforts to meet all requirements. That the 
spring agricultural demands will strain the 
resources of banks is highly probable in 
view of the fact that money is now tight. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
has recently increased its reserves, but the 
peak of the country demand for funds in 
the spring promises to force the reserves 
of that institution down to the legal mini- 
mum. 

Owing to the late seeding last fall, to- 
gether with recent unfavorable weather, the 
condition of winter wheat is not encourag- 
ing. Some damage from Hessian fly is re- 
ported. There has been an absence of gen- 
erally heavy snows this winter. However, 
with favorable weather in coming months, 
winter wheat may yet turn out a large 
crop. 

Activity in planning summer grazing op- 
erations is being restricted in the cattle 
industry hv the tightness of money. Grazers 
who move approximately 300,000 cattle into 
Kansas and Oklahoma each spring from 
the Southwest, notably Texas, have been 
cautioned by bankers not to make any 
commitments for steers until they have been 
assured all the credit they will require. This 
has put a damper on contracting of cattle 
on Texas ranges and probably will prevent 
advances in prices. Montana and Wyoming 
are still sending cattle into Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico, the winter 
shipments, w r hich are very unusual, being 
the result of severe winter weather and 
lack of feed for the reduced supplies wdiieh 
the Northwest carried over last season. 
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Confidence is the basis of credit in every bush 
ness relation. Audits and investigations by this com- 
pany are safeguarded in accuracy by the most modem 
methods of accountancy ; in clearness and practicability by 
the broad business judgment and financial experience of 
the supervising executives. Their’ reports are trustworthy 
foundations upon which commercial confidences can be 
soundly established. 



Some drouth cattle are also moving to Wes- 
tern Kansas and to Oklahoma from Canada, 
shipments having lately been made through 
Denver. Weakness continues in fat cattle 
markets, despite reduced supplies as com- 
pared with a year ago. However, the de- 
mand shows as sharp a reduction owing 
to the practical disappearance of heavy for- 
eign buying of beef. Hog prices are as 
much as $3 higher than the low level of last 
fall, but the market is lower than a year 
ago. Depression in foreign exchange is 
holding bullishness over hogs in check. Lamb 
prices were never before so high at this 
season, with sales up to $21 in Kansas City. 
Colorado feeders of lambs are earning large 
profits. The state may close the lamb 
feeding season with a profit for feeders 
of around $5,000,000. Mules are booming, 
with teams bringing up to $1,000, this 
being due to eager buying by the cotton 
states of the South, which are preparing to 
plant more cotton and which have a strong 
purchasing power on account of the excep- 
tional returns from that staple. While 
wintering conditions have not been favor- 
able in portions of Montana, Wyoming and 
other northern areas, live stock has fared 
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exceptionally well in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. 

Next to grain and live stock activities, the 
Western states look now to the influence 
on their revenues from oil. This applies 
to Kansas, Oklahoma and Wyoming. Drill- 
ing operations have been stimulated and 
revenues from oil increased by an advance 
of seventy-five cents a barrel in the past two 
months on crude. Oil interests are heavy 
buyers of lumber, steel pipe and tanks 
and other products. Their purchases 
probably will increase next spring and sum- 
mer, as more extensive drilling operations 
are planned. Confidence in higher prices 
on oil and its products persists in the face 
of restriction of credit and depression in 
foreign exchange, owing to the fact that 
production is behind consumption. 

Cessation of activity in the demand for 
copper has affected mining activities in 
Montana and other states of the West. It 
is felt, however, that metals will enjoy a 
heavier demand this year. 

The lumber industry is active. There Is 
almost a frantic demand from buyers. 
Larger buying by railroads is anticipated. 
Weather has not been favorable ^or pro- 
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Auction in the yellow pine areas. Building 
operations are active, but these would be 
on a larger scale if materials and labor were 
not so expensive. 

In cereal markets an easier tone has de- 
veloped, with continued declines in foreign 
exchange rates adding to the bearishness 
of many dealers. It is felt, however, that 
Europe’s needs are so large that exports 
of liberal proportions will continue. But 
the weakening purchasing power of Europe 
means that lower prices are probable un- 
less production is unfortunately reduced. 
One of the odd movements in flour just now 
is the shipment of low grade to the Pacific 
Coast, where exporters are buying to fill 
orders from Asiatic countries. This is at- 
tributed to reduced yields in India and 
Australia. Sales of hay have been made 
In larger volume than ever before. 

Shortage of cars is felt in every indus- 
try. Kansas has millions of bushels of 
wheat unsold on this account. Flour 
millers have been forced to suspend grind- 
ing in many instances in the face of liberal 
bookings because of inability to obtain cars. 
The movement of corn is seriously restricted. 
The return of railroads to private owner- 
ship is widely urged in the hope that dif- 



ferent transportation conditions will fol- 
low. 

Conservatism in general business is grow- 
ing. Retail and wholesale trade is still 
active, however. The efforts of the Federal 
Reserve banks to reduce loans, including 
their advances in discount rates, are having 
a sobering effect. The Western states are 
giving more and more consideration to the 
meaning of depression in foreign exchange. 
Many advances in interest rates on loans 
to commercial and agricultural borrowers 
have been made lately. Real estate mar- 
kets are still active, but the larger oper- 
ators are slowing down. 

CHANGES IN OMAHA NATIONAL 
BANK 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Omaha National Bank, Joseph H. Mil- 
lard was made chairman of the board and 
Walter W. Head was elected president. 

Mr. Millard came to the bank as its 
cashier January 1, 1867. He has served the 
bank as its cashier and its president for 53 
consecutive years. He was at one time 
Mayor of Omaha, director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and United States Senator. 
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While in the Senate he was chosen Chair- 
man of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, and took a prominent part in de- 
termining the type of the Panama Canal 
construction. Mr. Millard is not retiring 
from the bank but will continue to devote # 
a large part of his time to serving the 
institution so long identified with his name. 

Mr. Head came to Omaha from Missouri 
several years ago to become vice-president 
of the Omaha National Bank. He is na- 
tionally known among bankers as president 
of the National Bank Section, member of 
the Executive Council and member of the 




JOSEPH H. MILLARD 
Chairman Board of Directors. Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha 



Administrative Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association. He was also a dele- 
gate to the second Pan-American Financial 
Congress held in Washington last month. 
Mr. Head is also president of the Omaha 
Safe Deposit Company, vice-president of 
the Omaha Trust Company and director of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. He is 
the youngest bank president in Omaha and 
president of the largest bank. 




WALTER W. HEAD 
PresidentlOmaha National Bank, Omaha 



FARMERS HAVE FAITH IN 
THE COUNTRY 

In a memorial recently addressed to Con- 
gress, the farmers of the United States de- 
clare their faith in the Government of the 
country in strong terms. 

The organizations subscribing to the 
memorial are the International Farm Con- 
gress, National Farmers’ Congress, Na- 
tional Grange, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Farmers’ Union, American 
Cotton Growers* Association and National 
Federation of Milk Producers. The memo- 
rial says: 

The frequent assertion that the war has 
brought fundamental economic and indus- 
trial changes and that we are born into a 
new world is without foundation. The same 
social standards and economic laws will 
continue to prevail. 

This is the best country the sun shines 
on. Its opportunities are boundless and 
are open to every citizen who cares to avail 
himself of them. Its Government is the 
best in the world. There is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with it, and a man who 
would injure or destroy it is unfit to live 
under the protection of its flag. 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



L IKE the rest of the country generally, 
the Pacific Coast states probably passed 
the peak of their industrial, commercial and 
financial activities, as measured in dollars, 
in the later months of last year and they 
now share the general uncertainty and ex- 
pectancy as to the future course of business, 
as governed by prices, foreign exchange, 
labor and crop conditions, money rates, po- 
litical uncertainties and the rest of the fac- 
tors controlling the general situation. But 
trade and industry remain active and cur- 
rent business statistics show the general 
prosperity to be well maintained. 

Wholesale and retail trade everywhere 
remain active, collections are good and there 
is yet no abatement in the general demand 
for goods at high prices. Clearings are 
sustained at practically record volume. Real 
estate sales increase in number at still rising 
values in the chief centers. In San Fran- 
cisco the weekly real estate record is close 
to that of the boom days of 1905 and 1906, 
just preceding the Are, and the building 
record, for both homes and business struc- 
tures, expands each month with less con- 
sideration for high material and labor costs. 
Tourist travel was never in greater volume. 

The lumber industry is everywhere active, 
with periodical increases in prices attending 
the general expansion of building activity, 
but shipments are restricted by car shortage. 
There is assurance of another season of 
high prices for all California fruits and a 
great increase in acreage planted is under 
way. A marked feature of the time is the 
recrudescence of silver mining in Nevada, 
where there is increasing activity, particu- 
larly in the reopening of old mines, prompted 
by the increase in the price of the metal. 

But the outlook for the rest of the year 
depends on other than statistical factors 
and the prospects vary with districts and 
lines of activity. The most prominent un- 
favorable local factor in the seasonal out- 
look just now is the shortage of rain in all 
the Coast states. .Owing to unfavorable 
weather mainly, Washington’s planting of 
winter wheat is but 60 to 70 per cent of 
normal, while Oregon’s percentage is about 
90. Other crops will be affected, largely 
through shortage of water for irrigation. 



The most serious results of a dry winter 
are threatened in California, unless there is 
very heavy rainfall before the end of the 
rainy season a few weeks off. The rainfall 
is but one-third to one-half the normal 
throughout the state and the previous two 
seasons were deficient. The livestock in- 
dustry is affected through short pasturage 
and grain planting has been limited, but in 
view of the great development of irrigation 
in this state and the dependence on it of 
vast fruit and other crops, the prospective 
shortage of water next summer is the most 
serious feature. With a small deposit of 
snow in the mountains and low reservoirs, 
the prospect is that California will not this 
year repeat the remarkable record of horti- 
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cultural and agricultural output of 1919. 
The prospective shortage of electric power 
is another very serious problem. The great 
corporations generating 500,000 electric 
horsepower from the mountain waters face 
a shortage of power supply that will be 
widely felt. 

The banking situation in the seven Pacific 
Coast states, as far as it is indicated by 
the reports of the San Francisco Federal 
Reserve Bank, shows a small average de- 
crease in the fluctuating volume of redis- 
counted bills secured by government war 
obligations, the total ranging around $50,- 
000,000. Other rediscounts of member banks, 
amounting to $44,583,000 on February 6, 
show a considerable recent increase, and 
an increase of about $20,000000 in twelve 
months. Total rediscounts increased $11,- 
000,000 in the latter period. Holdings of 
U. S. bonds by member banks are steadily 
decreasing. The showing thus indicates de- 
sired progress in the relative reduction of 
bank credit based on government debt, along 
with a substantial demand for banking ac- 
commodation. 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
were $223,578,000 on February 6, a decrease 
of about $5,500,000 in two weeks, but an in- 
crease of about $25,000,000 in twelve months. 
The bank’s reserves are about $10,000,000 
under the figures of a year ago, but have 
been increased by several millions during 
the two weeks previous to the February 6 
report The San Francisco Reserve Bank 
has joined heartily in the campaign to con- 
tract speculative bank credits and to reduce 
inflation, to which end its increase in dis- 
count rates, in common with the other dis- 
trict banks, will doubtless have considerable 
effect 

The demand for bank credit continues 
strong, with a tendency to stiffen rates ex- 
hibited quite recently by San Francisco 
banks, and probably in other Coast financial 
centers. The next report should be interest- * 
ing as measuring the tendency toward con- 
traction and the strengthening of the bank- 
ing situation. 

The Coast business centers, particularly 
in California, have become greatly expanded 
investment markets during and since war 
days, with the multiplication of bond houses 
dealing in legitimate investment securities, 
and much enlargement and branching out by 
older established institutions with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land or Seattle. Pacific Coast municipal 
bonds are finding a greatly enlarged home 
market, eastern and municipal corporation 
bonds and attractive preferred stocks meet 
with so favorable a market that leading bond 
houses are doing a very flourishing business 
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and are extensively advertising their issues 
in the press. January saw some contraction 
in the bond market, with prospects that tax- 
exempt bonds would see an increased de- 
mand during February and March. Original 
purchases of California issues amounted to 
about $5, OCX), 000 in January and twenty of- 
ferings are listed for February. San Fran- 
cisco holds about $3,000,000 of unsold school 
bonds bearing too low a rate of interest to 
be marketed now at par and there are sev- 
eral millions of State highway 4’s also thus 
barred from a needed market. 

The California petroleum industry and 
all interests depending on it have long been 
anxiously awaiting the passage of the min- 
eral land leasing bill, that will release to 
production and prospecting hundreds of 
thousands of acres of public lands in the 
State’s oil producing regions that have been 
reserved and tied up for years, large areas 
being in proven territory. Current produc- 
tion, at the rate of a little over 100,000,000 
barrels per year, is short of the increasing 
demand for fuel oil and refined products, 
stocks are steadily lowering and a serious 
shortage is in sight, particularly with the 
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prospective shortage of water for electric 
power. The Standard Oil of California has 
announced restrictions on supplies and limi- 
tations on marketing contracts. 

An interesting development of general in- 
terest and significance is the issue that has 
been raised between the Attorney General 
and the Associated Dairymen of California, 
Inc. The latter is a strong state-wide or- 
ganization of dairymen and local dairymen’s 
associations, created and headed by the well 
known banker, J. M. Henderson, president 
of the Fort Sutter National Bank and the 
Scurramento Bank, of Sacramento. Manu- 
facturing, marketing and prices are efficient- 
ly regulated, to the advantage of the dairy 
industry, amid -the hostility of various news- 
papers and grocers’ and consumers’ organ- 
izations, and now the Attorney General has 
brought suit alleging violation of the law 
requiring non-profit organizations of pro- 
ducers to operate without capital. The gen- 
eral issue involves the theory, justification 
and limitations of alleged “trusts,” formed 
by producers, with the embattled farmers on 
one side of the controversy, and on both 
sides of which much is to be said. The 
variety of special orchard and field crops 
of large volume and value and distinct 



marketing problems in California make this 
a peculiarly favorable field for powerful and 
successful organizations of producers. There 
is now under way a movement for a federa- 
tion of farmers’ cooperative associations in 
numerous lines, doing an estimated annual 
business of $260,000,000, with the purpose of 
influencing legislation, cooperative buying of 
supplies, etc. This would provide further 
food for controversy. 

, The labor situation has become more set- 
tled in all the industrial centers of the 
Coast states, with the adjustment of some 
difficulties, the recent practical failure of 
important strikes, the wider ascendancy of 
the conservative leaders in the larger unions 
and trades councils, and the corresponding 
subsidence of the radical elements which 
were having things their own way in some 
trades last fall. The general strike in all 
the shipyards and related plants in the San 
Francisco bay region, based on a repudia- 
tion of the Maury scale of wages agreed to 
during the war, is still formally on, but the 
shipyards are now working about 18,000 men 
under their “American plan,” involving the 
open shop and some organized participation 
of employes in regulating working condi- 
tions. Average efficiency per man has been 
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greatly increased and the shipyards are 
working at about 40 per cent of full capacity 
and steadily augmenting their forces. Open 
shop conditions largely prevail in the Los 
Angeles district and the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound yards are getting along in a 
fairly satisfactory way, though the em- 
ployers at Seattle threaten the open shop 
on a minor issue. The Bolshevist theory 
and spirit was uppermost in the San Fran- 
cisco stevedores’ strike, which began four or 
five months ago, but fifteen hundred mem- 
bers abandoned the union, formed an inde- 
pendent union and returned to work, leaving 
the regulars boycotted by the employers, 
while commerce is now fully and peaceably 
cared for. The tailors’ unions of the Coast 
states went out on absurdly radical de- 
mands a few months ago and now open 
shop prevails. The radical element was re- 
cently badly defeated in the annual election 
of the San Francisco labor council and else- 
where and altogether the labor situation is 
much more favorable from the standpoint 
of the issue of radicalism, the essential dif- 
ficulties arising through high wages and 
shortage of labor. 

. @ 



SAMUEL M. JACKSON, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL BANK OF TACOMA 

Samuel M. Jackson, heretofore manager 
of the Tacoma branch of the Bank of 
California, has been elected president of 
the National Bank of Tacoma. Mr. Jack- 
son is one of the well-known bankers of the 
United States, and the fact that he has 
made this change in his official banking rela- 
tions may be taken as an indication of the 
institution of a more progressive policy on 
the part of the National Bank of Tacoma. 
He entered the employ of the London and 
San Francisco Bank in San Francisco in 
1880, going to Tacoma in 1890 in the service 
of a branch of this bank, and becoming 



manager in 1896. This branch was bought 
by the Bank of California in 1905, Mr. 
Jackson continuing as manager until his 
recent resignation. He is prominently con- 
nected with Tacoma philanthropic and so- 




S. M. JACKSON 
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cial organizations and was for three years 
a member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Coincident with Mr. Jackson’s election to 
the presidency of the National Bank of 
Tacoma, several changes were made in the 
directorate of that institution. It is ex- 
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pccted that in the near future plans for 
a new building will be announced. 

CHANGES IN TACOMA BRANCH 
OF BANK OF CALIFORNIA 

Following the recent resignation of S. 
M. Jackson as manager of the Tacoma 
branch of the Bank of California, some 
changes have taken place in that institution. 
George H. Raleigh succeeds Mr. Jackson 
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as manager, while H. V. Alward becomes- 
first assistant manager and Spencer Con- 
row and E. H. Robbins were appointed 
assistant managers. 

Mr. Raleigh is a native of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, but went to Tacoma 




G. H. RALEIGH 
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in 181 ) 1 , where he entered school. Two years 
later his banking career began with the 
Ixmdon and San Francisco Bank, the Ta- 
coma branch of which was sold to the Bank 
of California, and with which institution 
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Mr. Raleigh has been connected for twenty- 
seven years. 

Mr. Alward, who has been identified with 
several banks in the Northwest, was cashier 
of the Fidelity Trust Company at the time 
of its absorption by the Bank of California, 
becoming then an assistant manager of the 
latter. 



stock, etc., $47,790,056.71; real estate, furni- 
ture, fixtures, etc., $5,047,762.98; cash and 
exchange, $51,211,521.47 ; cash reserve, 27.57 
per cent 

These figures were compiled by John 
E. Price & Company, dealers in Govern- 
ment municipal and corporation bonds, 
Seattle, Washington. 



CHANGES IN SEATTLE NATIONAL 
BANK 

The Seattle National Bank has announced 
the election of J. W. Spangler, as presi- 
dent; J. H. Newberger as vice-president; 
C. W. More as assistant cashier, and Wil- 
liam Kahlke as manager of the foreign de- 
partment H. C. MacDonald, cashier, has 
been elected to the board of directors. 

CONDITION OF SEATTLE BANKS 

The following are the aggregate figures 
-of the conditions of banks and trust com- 
panies of Seattle, Washington, under date 
of the official call of December 31, 1919. 
Capital stock paid in, $9,015,700.00; surplus 
and undivided profits, $4,710,174.19; deposits, 
$185,740,080.12; loans, discounts and over- 
drafts, $108,237,439.88; rediscounts and bills 
payable, $3,385,000.00; bonds, warrants, 



THE BANK OF HAWAII, LTD. 

The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., showed total 
resources on December 31, 1919, of $12,- 
893,421.79. At the same time deposits 
amounted to $10,720,384.98. 



“CURRENT COMMERCE” 

“Current Commerce” is the title of a 
new monthly trade letter which is to be is- 
sued by the Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash., beginning in January, 1920. The first 
letter describes the purpose and scope of 
“Current Commerce” as follows: 

“The beginning of a new year — 1920 — 
finds us committed to a new enterprise, the 
presentation of an intimate survey of con- 
ditions in our field of action for the benefit 
of our friends. 

“The kindly manner in which our Trade 
and Crop Report, issued heretofore, has 
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been received and the many favorable com- 
ments that have reached us concerning it 
were responsible in large measure for the 
new departure. 

“In the monthly ‘Letter,’ of which this 
marks the initial number the scope of our 
observations will be limited to the Pacific 
Northwest, and it is our sincere desire to 
accomplish something of interest and value 
to bankers and business men over the three 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho.” 

@ 

INCOME TAX CHARTS 

Bankers who are assisting their clients 
in figuring Income and Profits Taxes will 
find the Coffield and Herdrich Income and 
Profits Tax Charts and Formulas of con- 
siderable assistance. 

These charts make it possible through 
the means of a formula to obtain in a short 
time the income and profits tax that must 
be paid on a given amount of income and 
capital invested. 

The charts sell at $5 and are obtainable 
from Coffield and Herdrich, 856-857 Lemcke 
Annex, Indianapolis. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tysox 

/ 1 'HE exchange problem holds the centre of 
the business and financial stage. Bank- 
ers, manufacturers and the commercial com- 
munity are following developments closely 
and the general public has become aroused 
to the situation by the heavy discount of 
the Canadian dollar in the United States. 
The great mass of the people have about 
the same understanding of underlying eco- 
nomic cause and effect as the fellow who 
broke his thermometer when the weather 
got too cold for him, but they look to 
the Government to exercise its all-powerful 
prerogatives — and as they are wielders of 
votes they cannot be ignored politically. 
It was only natural, therefore, that in the 
periodical conference between members of 
the Canadian Bankers Association and the 
Minister of Finance at Ottawa exchange 
should be one of the questions given con- 
sideration. 

It is of course fully realized by Sir 
Henry Drayton and his cabinet associates 
that as exchange reflects a condition and 
does not cause it — as popular opinion Is 
prone to accept — any solution of the prob- 
lem must consider the factors at work ; 
must look to the evening up of the balance 
of trade between the two countries by in- 
creasing exports, curtailing imports, or 
both. Under these circumstances the regu- 
lation of the importation of luxuries is be- 
ing considered, but as to what the gov- 
ernment may be willing or able to do in 
this direction is problematical. 

Trade restrictions require delicate con- 
sideration. There are many complex fac- 
tors. Anything in the nature of embargoes 
are not only subject to retaliatory meas- 
ures on the part of the nation against 
whom they are employed but may uncon- 
stitutionally curb the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Early in the war Canada attempted 
to right the adverse balance of trade with 
the United States by the employment of 
embargoes. Frank Jones and his associates 
on the War Trade Board drew up a sched- 



ule w'hich was to have the effect of reduc- 
ing Canadian imports at the rate of $150,- 
000,000 per annum on the basis of the cur- 
rent volume of trade. However, before the 
schedule got past the Department of Trade 
and Commerce and the Cabinet the pro- 
posed reduction was something more like 
$15,000,000. And that was under the War 
Measures Act. Similar restrictions to-day 
might be imposed with difficulty. There has 
recently been the example of the decision 
in the King’s Bench Division of the Brit- 
ish Courts where a manufacturer estab- 
lished his right to import certain chemicals 
despite a prohibitory order of the Govern- 
ment based on the Customs Consolidated 
Act of 1876. 



EARNINGS OF THE BANKS 



The turn of the year accompanied by its 
series of annual statements and annua] 
meetings of the Canadian chartered banks 
gives an opportunity for a review of pre- 
vailing conditions. The various reports of 
earnings indicated prosperous operations in 
1919, but the ratio of profits to total assets 
and to business transacted has been on a 
constantly decreasing scale. There has 
been a serious tone to the addresses of such 
financial authorities as Sir Herbert Holt, 
president of the Royal Bank; Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce; C. A. Bogert, general man- 
ager of the Dominion Bank and president 
of the Canadian Bankers Association, and 
others. A warning has been given against 
extravagance and business has been advised 
to trim, sail and make things ship-shape to 
w r eather financial squalls. Withal, however, 
there has been an underlying expression of 
confidence in the ability of the country to 
pass successfully through a period of read- 
justment and enter upon an era of pros- 
perity in the development of our natural 
resources and agricultural potentialities, if 
the people will but continue production in 
a normal way. 

Bankers are giving their attention par- 
ticularly to commercial loans. It is here, it 
is felt, that any crisis in a period of read- 
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justinent will be experienced. Such has 
been the upheaval in all commodity mar- 
kets that it is difficult to conservatively 
gauge the credit position of the manufac- 
turer and importer. And then there has 
been a tendency on the part of many busi- 
ness men to speculate on materials and sup- 
plies. Just what might be the developments 
in the event of an unheaval is having the 
careful consideration of the banking fra- 
ternity. Customers generally are being 
asked to exercise care in their operations 
and to consider their business in relation to 
volume of turnover rather than values in 
dollars. The altered status of money under 
war conditions is a matter to which the 
attention of the general public has also 
been called by Sir Edmund Walker, who 
points out that we may easily obtain a too 
rosy opinion of national prosperity by com- 
paring such statistics as bank clearings and 
building returns. 

The effect of the last Victory Loan in 
enabling the Government to improve its 
financial relations with the hanks is now 
being noted. The factor of so-called infla- 
tion resulting from financing under the 
War Measures Act has been considerably 
contracted. The Government bank state- 
ment issued in January showed a reduc- 
tion of gross assets during the month of 
December of $134,000,000. This was the 
result of the taking up by the government 
of a large amount of short-term Treasury 
notes which had been used as security for 
bank loans. The banks in turn used this 
money to cut down their advances in 
“legals” from the Government. Even with 
this reduction in total assets, however, they 
were still $275,500,000 greater than at the 
opening of 1919. 

The expansion of current credits by the 
hanks continues. Increases of $17,700,000 in 
Canadian current and $19,650,000 in foreign 
current loans took place in December. The 
activity of the Canadian banks in foreign 
fields is further indicated by an increase 
in foreign current loans of $50,000,000 dur- 
ing the year while during the same period 
foreign deposits expanded by $68,500,000. 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

The Bank of Nova Scotia shows net 
profits for the year ending December 31, 
1919, after providing for losses by bad debts 
of $1,925,478.39, to which must be added 
$749,695.51 carried forward from last year, 
making a total of $2,675,172.90 which was 
appropriated as follows : 

8 



Dividends for year at 16% .... $1,381,333.35 
War tax on circulation to De- 
cember 31, 1919 89,666.67 

Contribution to officers’ pen- 
sion fund 100,000.00 

Written off bank premises 

account 200,000.00 

Transferred to Reserve Fund. 200,000/' 
Balance carried forward 704,172.88 



The Bank Reserve Fund now consists of 
the following items: 

Balance December 31, 1918 . . $12,000,000.01 
Transferred from the Bank of 

Ottawa 5,800.000.00 

Transferred from profit and 

loss 200,000.00 

Balance forward December 

31. 1919 18.000,000.00 

On December 31, 1919, the bank had total 
assets of $238,278,7 22.06. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia has 307 branches throughout 
Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico and in Boston, Chicago and 
New York. The New York Agency is at 
52 Wall Street in charge of H. F. Patter- 
son. F. W. Murray is assistant agent. W. 
H. Davies is manager of the Chicago branch 
at 105 West Monroe street, and W. Cald- 
well is manager of the Boston branch in 
the Sears building. 



THE DOMINION BANK OF CANADA 



Following is a condensed statement of the 
condition of the Dominion Bank as of De- 
cember 31, 1919: 

ASSETS 



Cash on hand $17,824,568.69 

Deposit with Central Gold 

Reserves 4,100,000.00 

Due by other banks 9,978,570.91 

Government securities 21.137.764.00 

Other investments 2,982,957.45 

Call and Short Loans 14,051,518.50 



TOTAL QUICK ASSETS $70,075,379.55 

Commercial loans 66.521,304.15 

Bank premises 5,407,180.30 

Sundry assets 1,501,055.82 



$143,504,919.82 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits by the public $111,414,057.55 

Due to other banks 1,852,867.38 

Due to Dominion Government 5.000,000.00 

Notes in circulation 9,525.809.00 

Sundry liabilities 1,972,389.84 



TOTAL PUBLIC LIABILI- 
TIES $129,765,123.77 

Capital 6,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund and Undivided 
Profits 7,739,796.05 



$143,504,919.82 

This bank has branches and correspond- 
ents throughout Canada, and an agency in 
New York in charge of C. S. Howard at 
51 Broadway. The London branch is in 
charge of S. L, Jones, 73 Cornbill, E. C, 3, 
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Applying Scientific Methods to Banking 

Publicity 

Ability in banking publicity is not necessarily a part of the equipment of the successful 
banker. Perhaps the qualities which make for success in his profession are precisely those 
which disqualify him from directing his own promotive work. There is a growing feeling 
that the bank's publicity efforts should be left to advertising specialists whose experience 
in banking problems, added to their training in scientific advertising methods, enables 
them not only to originate and prepare effective advertising material, but to solve any 
problem that may arise in connection with the day’s work when it touches the promotive 
angle. 

This is the kind of assistance the organization described below is giving its clients In 
every part of the country. It has been so successful in building business, moulding char- 
acter and developing prosperity by its methods of educating bankers and bank depositors 
that its work should interest every intelligent banker. 

So much has been heard of its activities of late that the author of the following article 
recently went to Philadelphia for the purpose of inspecting at first hand the work of this 
organization . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 



F >R some time I have noticed that 
most of the original and valuable 
bits of general educational ma- 
terial issued by the banks of the coun- 
try, telling letters to prospective cli- 
ents, and striking examples of bank 
advertising in our newspapers, usually 
emanate from Philadelphia. 

This has interested me greatly. 
Whenever I see an unusually good piece 
of publicity I like to trace it to its 
source. It's partly because of my in- 
terest in banks and banking and partly 
because it’s my business to know about 
such things. Otherwise I might never 
have learned of the broad scope of ser- 
vice rendered by the organization of ad- 
vertising specialists known as The Col- 
lins Service, which in a quiet way is 
doing a big piece of work nation-wide 
in scope and of great benefit to several 
thousand financial institutions. Some 
of these pieces of effective publicity 
have interested me so much that I de- 
cided to run down to Philadelphia and 
meet the men in whose minds they 
originate. 

Henry H. Collins, Jr., the president, 
and A. M. Collins, the vice-president 
of the organization, are among Phila- 
delphia's foremost business men, pro- 
gressive employers and leading citizens. 
Both are widely known and as ■ widely 
respected. With them they have associ- 
ated J. T. Fenner as secretary and 
treasurer of the organization. Mr. 



Fenner has already made his mark in 
the advertising field and is in full 
sympathy with the ideals of this unique 
organization. 

Henry H. Collins, Jr., has for many 
years been deeply interested in the idea 
of building character and developing 
prosperity by educating bankers and 
bank depositors, which is the basal work 
of The Collins Service. His success 
in this field and his deep interest and 
unusual activity in the field of indus- 
trial relations has led to the rumor that 
he is already projecting the extension 
of the service of the Collins organiza- 
tion along industrial lines. With the 
present unrest among the workers and 
blindness or indifference to scientific 
procedure in meeting industrial prob- 
lems on the part of some employers, 
there would appear to be a place for 
such service. 

A. M. Collins is closely associ- 
ated with his brother in the direction 
of the company, but has managed to 
find time for considerable activity in 
other fields. He has an established 
reputation as a traveler and explorer 
in all parts of the world. He served as 
a Major of the A. E. F. and is promi- 
nent in the work of community better- 
ment in the suburbs of Philadelphia and 
in the development of. the American 
Legion. 

Of Charles H. Norton, the general 
manager, I shall have something to say 
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Vice-President, The Collins Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 



later. He is an exceedingly busy man 
with little time for personalities. So 
as soon as we had shaken hands and I 
had stated my business I went straight 
to the point. “I wish you would tell 
me, Mr. Norton,” I said, “just what 
you do and how you do it." 

“I think perhaps the best thing for 



me to do,” he replied, “is to give you 
the gist of our work in a few words and 
turn you loose in the organization to 
piece the thing together for yourself.” 
That .was precisely what I wanted to 
do, and I proceeded to put myself in a 
receptive mood. 

“It's our business,” began Mr. Nor- 
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ton, '‘first of all to educate the bank’s 
depositors to increase their deposits and 
to make the fullest use of the bank’s 
facilities. At the same time we urge 
on prospective depositors the desirabil- 
ity of opening an account. Then we 
parallel that service by showing the 
bank how to meet and handle the new 
business when it comes. There’s not 
much point in asking people to bring 
their financial affairs to the bank with- 
out preparing for their reception. 
There are still plenty of people who 
have stage fright when they enter a 
bank. They feel that they are at a 
disadvantage. They’re self-conscious 
and reserved, and all this more or less 
unconscious resistance on their part is 
sometimes accentuated by the bank’s 
employees. 

“Some banking employees, like libra- 
rians and information clerks, tend to 
assume, unconsciously, the attitude of 
watch-dogs rather than of service 
agents. They sometimes appear to be 
reluctant to divulge what they know, to 
meet inquiries half way and to encour- 
age co-operation. If salesmen assumed 
this attitude they would never make any 
sales. Many bank employees need to 
be educated to a new point of view, the 
viewpoint of service and co-operation — 
in a word, the sales viewpoint. This we 



try to give them, and invariably we are 
successful. Our service is many-sided 
in its nature. We place no particular 
emphasis on any one angle of it. They 
are all equally important. Let me show 
it to you in a diagram.’’ 

He seized a pencil and rapidly 
sketched the diagram which I am re- 
producing here. 

“There’s the whole story in a nut- 
shell,’’ he said. “Each line of work is 
equally important. You can’t put the 
soft pedal on one without spoiling the 
harmony. Experience has shown us 

that the whole thing hangs together. 
We furnish publicity in its widest sense. 
It is intelligent and it is invariably ef- 
fective. In a sense it is more than 
publicity. We furnish a service, a 
highly specialized, carefully-thought- 
out service that no banker can get for 
himself without years of education, and 
at an almost prohibitive expense. We 
offer bankers our experience and our 
co-operation for a comparatively insig- 
nificant amount, and we assure them 
better results than they could ever get 
themselves. 

“Few banks will have occasion to 
cover more than the names in their im- 
mediate locality. That means a com- 
paratively small list, and it brings the 
cost of manufacturing especially pre- 




The service given to clients by the Collins organization is many-sided. Each element is equally 
essential to the cumulative effect 
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Secretary and Treasurer, The Collins Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 



pared publicity material of even a poor 
grade up to a pretty high figure for 
each piece. Everyone knows that such 
work is costly. The only way to beat 
the game is through large press runs. 
Our runs on every piece of mate- 
rial that we put out reach into the 
millions and the material itself in 



thought, workmanship and quality is 
far superior to anything that could be 
produced locally. On the whole the 
banker who tries to work alone in his 
business extension operations is at- 
tempting something that he can not do 
effectively and profitably. 

"We, of course, never accept more 
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Each employee of a financial institution should be a salesman of that institution’s service 
The Collins Staff co-operates in making such salesmanship of maximum value to the bank 



than a single client in any particular 
banking community. Such printed ma- 
terial as we furnish our clients is con- 
stantly changing. It is so arranged 
that it bears the stamp of the bank’s 
individuality. There is nothing about 
it that makes it appear to be syndicated 
material. There is practically no pos- 
sibility that any prospect will receive 
similar material from a competing 
bank. To all intents and purposes our 
output is quite as individualized as the 
banker could put out for himself, and 
as comparative experience demon- 
strates, far more effective. It repre- 
sents the fruits of many years of activ- 
ity in a single field. It is a product of 
higher paid specialists than the banker 
himself could profitably employ. It hits 
the mark, the results are assured, and 
the aggregate cost is far less than even 
the smallest bank could reasonably ex- 
pect to invest in a productive advertis- 



ing campaign. Then, too, it requires a 
minimum amount of time and thought 
on the part of the bank employees. It 
gives them an opportunity to attend to 
their own knitting and concentrate on 
the job for which they are best qualified. 

“Almost every business concern has 
someone in its employ who is confident 
that he can do cleverer and more ef- 
fective advertising than the most ex- 
perienced advertising man who was 
ever born. It’s also true that among 
those around the stove of every grocery 
store there is some individual who is 
sure that he could run the country bet- 
ter than the best President we have 
ever had. I suppose all of us, at times, 
feel that if we were in the other fel- 
low’s place we could do a better job 
than he appears to be doing himself. 
The thing we all overlook is that there’s 
such a thing as technique, the right and 
wrong way of doing things, the details 
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place their financial 
affairs in his special- 
ized hands. 

“Now, let's come 
back to our diagram. 
I’ll tell you as briefly 
as possible just what 
we do and how we do 
it and what we ac- 
complish along each 
of the six lines of our 
service. Then you 
can go and see for 
yourself how we do 
it. After that, if 
you'll come back 
again, I'll try to sum 
the thing up very 
briefly. By that time 
you ought to know 
what The Collins 
Service is, what it 
can do and what it is 
doing for thousands 
of bankers in all 
parts of this broad 
land. 

WRITTEN ADVICE 

TO CLIENTS 

“When a banker 
subscribes to The 
Collins Service he au- 
tomatically adds to 
his staff — but not to 
his payroll — a force 
of publicity special- 
ists whose combined 
experience covers 
every angle of the 
of method and theory, which don’t show problem of building business for the 
on the surface and which only come by banks. 

experience and concentrated thought “The Collins Service differs from 

and effort along a given line. The ama- that of some of its competitors in that 

teur spirit is a fine thing in some ways. it does not consist exclusively of fur- 

I like its enthusiasm and confidence, but nishing printed matter to its clients, 

when it is applied to a professional That is only a small part of our service, 

man's job, it simply isn’t practical and Perhaps our chief work is applying our 

it’s horribly expensive. Only by try- specialists' knowledge to our clients' 

ing and failing again and again does the problems, or, as we put it, 'furnishing 
amateur learn what to do or how to do written advice to clients.' 
it. This is the day of specialists. The “Our staff of publicity experts is 

wise banker will place his publicity ready to handle every request that it 

work in the hands of a publicity or- receives for suggestions of ways and 

ganization just as he asks his clients to means of increasing the effectiveness 




CHARLES H. NORTON 

General Manager, The Collins Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and efficiency of the client’s business ex- 
tension plans. As I told you at the 
outset, after we have stirred up interest 
outside of the bank and have established 
a point of contact, we expect to put in 
some good licks on the other side of 
the grating so that the bank shall not 
fail to coordinate with our efforts. In 
other words, we show the bank how to 
handle the new business that we expect 
to bring to it, how to cooperate and 
capitalize the spirit of good-will which 
we have created toward it in the com- 
munity. We expect to increase its ef- 
ficiency on the inside and its standing 
on the outside. 

“There’s a great deal to be done as 
well in coordinating the work of the 
various departments. Among our most 
common suggestions are the following: 
Improve the organization’s efficiency ; 
gain the directors’ cooperation; interest 
the stockholders; inspire the employees 
to greater and more intelligent effort. 

“The requests that we receive for our 
specialists* suggestions are manv. 



Here, for instance, we have a request 
for advice and counsel with a vievf to 
stimulating cooperation among the 
stockholders as a help to boosting divi- 
dends. Our reply contains a complete 
programme of procedure covering every 
detail. 

“This is a request for advice and 
counsel Regarding newspaper advertis- 
ing, and our lengthy and detailed reply. 

“And so it goes. We have yet to re- 
ceive a request that stumps us. Our 
specialists can handle them, whatever 
their nature and however unusual they 
may be. You’d be amused to know 
how many speeches we’ve written for 
inarticulate bank officials, covering all 
sorts of subjects from an address to 
the graduating class to a Fourth of 
July oration. We have our own orators 
here as well as our own artists and 
jokesmiths. 

EMERGENCY AND LOCAL 8ERVICE 

“Then we have our Emergency and 
Local Service. Here is a line of activ- 




Some bankers classify their business extension activities Their relative importance and how they may- be 
adequately organized for business growth, a clearly s* t forth in the above chart 
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The well-earned reputation of The Collins Service for developing unusual.ideas is exemplified in this 
poster, which everyone will recognize as the successor to the famous “Sure We’ll 
Finish the Job,” the most popular of all the Liberty Loan posters 



ity of which nearly every one of our 
clients makes wide and increasing use. 
By it we overcome the limitations of 
many of the smaller organizations and 
strengthen the hands of even the largest 
and most efficient banks. Every day 
occasions arise which furnish excellent 
opportunities for a special letter from 
the bank to. its clients. Such letters 
may contain helpful advice and sugges- 



tions covering a particular range of 
banking subjects, or they may be gen- 
eral letters of an educational-promotive 
character. The topics and situations 
are as varied as the requirements of 
each individual financial institution. In 
every case we adapt ourselves to the 
local outlook and to. the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in each case. Just look at 
this collection of letters which one of 
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our clients has had occasion to use 
within the last few months. 

“I haven't the time to go into all 
these letters, but here's a letter to 
stockholders reminding them of their 
personal influence in advancing the 
bank's welfare. This is a divi- 
dend check letter to stockholders. 
This one solicits banking by mail and 
is designed perhaps to overcome the 
handicap of an inconvenient location or 
to reach patrons who have 
moved out of town. This 
is a covering letter for 
the monthly financial 
statement. This letter 
solicits attorney's trust 
business. This is a fol- 
low-up and here's an- 
other. This is an impor- 
tant letter on borrowing. 

No borrower ought to 
enter a bank as he might 
enter a pawnshop. This 
letter opens the way and 
makes the approach to 
the negotiation of a loan 
both easy and dignified. 

Here's a news article on 
banking service in its 
broadest application. The 
average local editor will 
be glad to get it and will 
publish it without cost to 
our client. This letter 
announces the formation 
of the new insurance de- 
partment. 

“Now look at these 
specific requests and their 
answers. Here's a letter 
from a bank that is about 
to open a new bond de- 
partment, asking us what 
we would suggest in the way of pub- 
licity. Here follows our complete plan 
of campaign, with letters and general 
advertising material. 

“It may seem to you that some of the 
things we do under the head of Emer- 
gency Service are far removed from 
anything we could call publicity. At 
first many of our new clients are sure 
that they are more capable of handling 
and solving their unusual emergency 



problems than we can possibly be. The 
situation may seem to them to be so 
unusual that it could never have hap- 
pened before and can never happen 
again. 

“You remember the story about the 
bull that tried to stop the onrushing 
train. He had supreme confidence In 
his ability to do the trick, but he lacked 
the knowledge and experience to esti- 
mate the force of what he was up 



against. In his case his first experi- 
ence was his last, and sometimes it is 
so with the banker who attempts to 
wrestle with an unusual situation. If 
he survives he will send his future 
troubles to us. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred we not only give him the 
proper solution of his problem, but we 
forecast correctly the results of its ap- 
plication. Nor do we pretend to be 
wizards — it is simply a matter of ex- 
perience. 




The ideals of a banking institution should be clearly set forth not only 
for the guidance of the employees, but for the information 
of those who use the bank’s facilities 
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This building covers an entire city square, and is used exclusively in developing Collins products. Here they 
are not only originated and completed, but the form in which they are expressed is produced, 
from the coating of the paper stock, through the printing and embossing to the 
finished article, with a perfection that has made Collins’ 
publications standard in their field 



NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 

“Another branch of our service is the 
preparation of newspaper advertise- 
ments on both general and special 
banking subjects. Of course, advertis- 
ing of this sort has to be more or less 
indirect with a general appeal. We 
supply our clients with advertising copy 
on any branch of their work designed 
for use in the regular newspapers, 
local programmes or in any other me- 
dium for the printed word. We pre- 
pare each month a wide assortment of 
advertisements treating every branch of 
banking business for the state banks, 
national banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, trust companies, savings 
banks, investment service and banking 
by mail. We can supply educational 
material on the use of certificates of de- 
posit, of safe-deposit boxes, or of a 
checking service. We educate the com- 
munity to turn to the banker on all 
matters that come within his scope. 



The average layman doesn’t begin to 
realize the extent and the value of the 
various functions of the bank. Our 
constructive business building and pro- 
motive propaganda along these lines is 
invariably productive. 

“We believe in indirect advertising 
a3 represented by news articles, espe- 
cially with the smaller newspapers. 
We can furnish news stories of such 
high character and of such universal 
interest that the average editor will 
open his columns to them without 
charge. What’s more, he is glad to 
get them. 

“We don’t urge our clients to accept 
something for nothing, however, and 
it’s the custom to supplement this free 
news material with advertisements in 
the columns of the paper. It is all in 
line with the general spirit of coopera- 
tion that characterizes our service. The 
bank must cooperate with local inter- 
ests, and it can find no better starting 
point than with its newspapers. The 
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best cooperation, too, is not entirely a 
matter of dollars and cents. It is get- 
ting together in spirit, in aims and in 
ideals as well. 

"business building bulletin" 

"In addition to this special service 
we have two monthly publications of 
real interest and value to the bank em- 
ployees and officials. They are our 
4 Business Building Bulletin’ and the 
‘Collins Forecast/ 

"Here’s a copy of the ‘Business 
Building Bulletin/ " He showed me a 
four-page magazine, addressed to the 
clients of the service. "We issue one of 
these each month. Every one contains 
a clear-cut suggestion that makes for 
more and better satisfied clients. Take 
this latest issue, for instance. Here on 
the first page is a plan for the extension 
of banking service among wage-earners. 

"Now here, on page two, we find the 
methods set forth in detail. All of them 
involve cooperation with local indus- 
tries, whether they be depositors in the 
bank or not. All this is in line with the 
new idea of greater cooperation with the 
community in which the institution is 
located. Every bank ought to be some- 
thing more than a place at which you 
deposit money at one window and draw 
it out at another. If it’s ever going to 



live up to its potentialities as a service 
organization, it must work hand in 
hand with its community and make the 
most of its opportunities. 

"Now let’s look at the next page. 
Here’s a letter which the bank sends to 
the employer, whether he be a manu- 
facturer, a storekeeper or a farmer. 

"On page four is a letter to be sent 
to wage-earners and salaried men and 
women who may or may not be patrons 
of the savings department, but who do 
not yet carry checking accounts. You 
will notice that this letter applies to for- 
eigners as well as to the American-born. 
It is our experience that those who can- 
not read English will usually have a 
letter from a bank interpreted to them 
by some friend or a child in the family. 
So much for this ‘Bulletin/ Remem- 
ber there are twelve of them each year. 
Just look through this folder and 
you’ll see what the others are all about" 
I glanced through the folder and 
first of all my eye lighted on two letters 
of congratulation to an engaged couple. 
Then came models for overdraft notices 
with some suggestions on the diplomacy 
necessary to handle this familiar situa- 
tion. Then came a suggested message 
of felicitation to parents of new-born 
babies, followed by an example of a 
birthday anniversary letter. The next 
‘‘Bulletin” was 
devoted to past-due 
paper with model 
letters and an offer 
of special assist- 
ance to cover par- 
ticular cases. The 
following " Bulle - 
tin ** covered mat - 
ters of policy and 
the necessity for 
uniform procedure, 
an educational mes- 
sage for the indi- 
v i d u a 1 employee. 
Then, too, there 
was a copy of a 
well-printed card 
which each em- 
ployee could have 
on his desk. This 
card set forth the 




To lengthen the line of those approaching the Receiving Teller’s window, is 
the primaryjpurpose of The Collins Service 
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money s worth from them alone, 
quite aside from the other 
branches of the service. 



THE COLLINS FORECAST 

“Here is our other publication, 
‘The Collins Forecast.’ This, you 
will see, is also a monthly publi- 
cation of four pages. Once a 
month we send this ‘Forecast’ to 
each of our clients. It is com- 
piled from the more important re- 
ports of general business condi- 
tions. With it we include current 
information of value to every 



CUkHt* 



The Collins Business Building Bulletin, 
each month presenting a new business- 
extension idea, is undoubtedly one of 
the most constructive publications in the 
banking field 



i*;hU<ity UMVK* 



ideas and ideals of 
service from the bank 
employee’s point of 
view. The remaining 
numbers of the series 
dealt with such sub- 
jects as safe-deposit 
boxes, building sav- 
ing accounts through 
Liberty Loan coupons, 
the newspaper as a 
publicity medium, with 
specimens of adver- 
tisements, suggestions 
for letters to pupils of 
public schools and col- 
leges at the opening of 
the year, and sugges- 
tions for establishing 
a business council in 
financial institutions. 

“Usually,” contin- 
ued Mr. Norton, “the 
man who receives and 
follows such business- 
building suggestions 
during the year is go- 
ing to come pretty 
near to getting his 



Aa a community and a nation 
let us with one accord dedi- 
cate this great American Day 
to true thanksgiving. 

Throughout the world no 
land is so blessed with pro- 
ductive power, no people 
uo favored with natural 

resources. 



Peace has opened up a future 
of golden opportunity which 
i? is in our power to fully 
Ifrjsp. 

With just cause for Thanks- 
giving. may wc be worthy of 
our inheritance and together 
work, save, cooperate and 
produce in p manner worthy 
of America. 



This institution Will Bt 
Closed All Day 
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EXTRACT FROM 



THE COLLINS FORECAST 

Under date of December, 1919 

T HAT there would soon appear a strong reaction against radical 
agitation in this country was to be expected, but perhaps this re- 
action has taken place earlier than most people hoped for. At 
present the pendulum is unmistakably swinging in a conservative direc- 
tion, which means that American common sense has speedily reasserted 
itself to check the disastrous tendencies of extreme radicalism. Preachers 
of discontent and those who incite to sedition receive no sympathy from 
a people enjoying widespread prosperity in a country where the institu- 
tions provide adequate remedies for all real grievances, and even permit | 
experiments in every reasonable scheme looking toward social betterment. 

With normal prosperity the workers in industry will find it possible to 
gain, year by year, a growing share in the ownership and profits of the 
enterprises in which they are engaged, and this is a development already 
taking place. Its progress should be hastened by the practise of economy 
on the part of those now working at good wages, and the investment of 
a substantial part of surplus earnings in the industries in which these 
workers are now employed. Under any plan of industrial ownership the 
elements of capital, labor and management will have to be supplied by 
somebody. If labor gradually comes to supply more of the capital and 
to exercise a larger voice in management, it may be expected that it will 
thus in time add to its share in the profits of industry, provided this 
chaAge results in no lessening of present efficiency. Too complete and 
sudden an overturn of the existing industrial system would be certain to 
result in lessened efficiency, to the detriment of the workers themselves. 
However, such changes as those above indicated may be made gradually I 
and experimentally without probable harm and with possibilities of | 
beneficial results. 

With the advent of the Christmas holiday season it may perhaps not 
be amiss to recall to our minds that this is a nation composed of people 
who are friends, not enemies ; that in the strict sense of the term there 
are no classes in this country whose best interests are separate from 
those of the great body of the people. We are all vitally concerned in 
the common welfare. Those extremists who do not hold this belief* 
whether in the ranks of capital or labor, have wholly misinterpreted the 
spirit and purpose of America and its institutions. And recent events 
indicate quite clearly that disturbers of law and order have come into 
sharp contact with the granite rock of American honesty and common 
. -COURTESY OF NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 



Bankers may avail themselves of a highly constructive form of Indirect publicity by using 
for publication in local newspapers the monthly editorial from the Collins Forecast 



financial institution and to its cus- 
tomers. 

"Following will be found a group of 
representative subjects that we cover 



regularly: Crop Reports, Building 

Operations, Railroad Earnings, Idle 
Cars, Foreign Trade, Money Circula- 
tion, Interest and Dividends, Business 
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Failures, Manufacturing, Gold Produc- 
tion, Gold Movements, Iron and Steel, 
Coal Output, Commodity Prices, Bank 
Clearings, Credit. 

“The ‘Forecast* itself is a well print- 
ed little sheet that is worth the serious 
study of every man whose business is 
affected by current conditions. There 
are many statistical agencies in this 
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mation and the newspaper records of 
the entire country. An accurate knowl- 
edge of present-day conditions is the 
surest guide to the future. This little 
‘Forecast* can be a mighty valuable ad- 
junct to the man who will use it as it is 
intended to be used. 

“Many of our clients appreciate the 
Collins Forecast so highly that they 
have arranged with us 
to duplicate it for cir- 
culation among their 
patrons as a House 
Organ. Every one of 
their depositors re- 
ceives a copy of this 
Trade Review, with 
the compliments of the 
bank. Such patrons 
realize that this is a 
real service. 

“There is an educa- 
tional value to this 
material that should 
not be overlooked, and 
this is clearly indicat- 
ed in a letter recently 
received by one of our 
clients, reading as fol- 
lows : 






“ ‘Abington, Pa., 

“ ‘Dec. 9, 1919. 

“ ‘Glenside National Bank, 
“ ‘Glenside, Pa. 

“ ‘Gentlemen : 

“‘Superintendent 
of Schools, Mr. E. S. Ling, 
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The Collins Forecast is probably one of the most widely quoted publications 
of its kind in th? country 



country which perform a somewhat 
similar service, but subscription to their 
service costs a considerable sum. Most 
of them are recognized as more or less 
authoritative in one field or another. 
Few of them contain equally accurate 
reports of every field. But here we 
have a monthly digest of conditions 
culled from all of them, including the 
Government’s stores of special infor- 
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has placed on my desk a 
copy of The Glenside Na- 
tional Bank Review, which 
I have examined and found 
very interesting. 

“ ‘The information found 
therein, saying nothing of 
the excellent review of 
business conditions on the 
first page, is timely and 
well selected. So much did 
I think of it that I gave 
it to a student in my 
Commercial Law class and 
asked him to study and 
make a report to the clgss. 
How much better could I 
use it if i could have a copy for each mem- 
ber of the class. Would It be asking too much 
of you to send me fifteen copies of each issue 
for distribution to my class? I assure you 
they would he used to an advantage. 

“ ‘Very respectfully, 

“ ‘D. E. Kausona, 

“ ‘Head Commercial Dept.* 

“Our clients have received many 
commendations of this feature from 
business and professional men, and we 
believe that this little paper even now 
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fills an important sphere as an infor- 
mative and educational factor. 

DIRECT MAIL PUBLICITY 

.“But we mustn’t overlook our direct 
mail publicity. This feature always 
bulks large in the minds of our new 
clients. Some bankers who are not yet 
fully acquainted with us imagine that 
it is the beginning and end of our entire 
service. Our older clients know that it 
is but an integral part of our composite 
plan of publicity, and that its import- 



goes material of general interest and 
real value. The physical and literary 
form of this material makes it a vehicle 
for our clients’ message. If desired, it 
will be sent already addressed and pre- 
pared for mailing.) This month it may, 
be a folder, next month a small boolty 
and later on a pamphlet, then another 
folder, and so on in rotation. 

“All of this material which consti- 
tutes the vehicle is of general interest, 
whatever its • form. Everything ve 
send out has to be readable, it must 




Trade Reviews— many financial institutions find it profitable to duplicate as a house organ, the valuable 
information supplied each month in the Collins Forecast. Above are illustrated specimen 
copies of this material republished in a bank house organ 



ance is not to be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of any other branch of the ser- 
vice. It is true, however, that a con- 
siderable part of our time and energy 
is spent upon it, for it is through this 
phase of our work that we stimulate 
the interest of our client’s present de- 
positors, encouraging them to use other 
departments of the banking service than 
those they now use. And it is through 
this direct mail publicity that we obtain 
new depositors for the client institu- 
tions. 

“This phase of our work takes the 
form of messages sent direct to the 
homes of prospects. They make a di- 
rect personal appeal and with them 



make a wide appeal and it must have 
sufficient value in itself to make the 
recipient want to preserve it. It must 
be educational and suggestive, and we 
aim to have it of such a quality that it 
will mould character and build good 
habits. In the last analysis it will then 
react favorably upon the banking busi- 
ness, for the higher the character of the 
community the better the business for 
the banks. This means that our ve- 
hicles must include all kinds of writing 
— fiction, essays, informational articled, 
inspirational copy, even poetry and bits 
written in the lighter vein. 

“Of course, the most important part 
of this plan is the message itself. These 
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The human interest type of vehicle to convey the banker's message is rapidly taking the place of the 
facsimile letter,' or the presentation of mere details of banking service in type form. This 
human interest idea, originated by The Collins Service, is today generally 
recognized as one of the greatest forces in developing banking 
business in this country. 
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A recent series of direct-by-mail messages {.spared for bankers by The Collins Service reached 
a circulation of twenty-two millions. This means that in hundreds of thousands 
of homes throughout the United States, every month in the year the 
bankers’ communications were received, read and acted upon 



messages naturally have to have a mo.e 
or less universal application. At the 
same time, they must be personal and 
direct. The reader must feel that this 
is a message to him from the bank itself. 
He must feel its personal application. 
It must stimulate his thought and ap- 
peal to his instincts. This is not an 
easy thing to accomplish in a letter. I 
wish I had time to show you just how 
much thought and energy are ex- 
pended on these messages, how many 
times they have been written and re- 
written, read and criticized from every 
angle. It’s little wonder that we’re so 
confident of the finished product, so 
sure of its ability to stand the strain 
of actual use and so sure of its pulling 
power. 

“Naturally, it’s out of the question 
to write a communication of this sort 
that applies to every phase of the bank- 
ing business. We have special messages 
soliciting trust business, savings, check- 
ing and general banking accounts. We 
have one series for prospective de- 



positors and another series for those 
who are already enrolled. We believe 
in making the depositors in each depart- 
ment prospects for every other depart- 
ment. We appeal to the universal in- 
stincts, and we don’t appeal in vain* 

“When these messages are sent out 
they are on reproductions of the bank's 
own stationery over the signature of an 
officer of the bank, the president or the 
cashier. They are sent directly to the 
homes of the community. In compiling 
them we have made use of every ef- 
fective device in publicity work. 

“Just a word as to the accompanying 
material. Remember this is only one of 
a series of similar mailing pieces. One 
of them comes into the home each 
month. In preserving these articles for 
their subject matter the recipient will 
also preserve the messages in which the 
value of opening an account in the 
client’s institution is set forth from a 
dozen or more different angles, de- 
veloped from as many different key- 
words, each one of which is so selected 
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THE TEST 

The accurate answer to “What returns do we get from our advertising’ 9 
is the guide by which the progressive Banker develops his constructive 
publicity plans. We submit as a method of application the following 
Test based on the ten fundamentals requisite in a correctly proportioned 
advertising project. Its use will afford a quick means for estimating 
the potentialities of any advertising plan which the Banker may have 
in mind, or may be submitted to him. 

EDUCATION — To what extent does it educate the individual to use 
all the departments of your Bank? 

APPEARANCE — How near does it approach the high standard 
of appearance recognized as essential in financial 
publicity? 

QUALITY — How near does it obviously come to the maximum 

of quality? 

CIRCULATION — How much will you allow for its power of universal 
appeal that will cause the recipient to pass it on to 
others; how far will its human interest and infor- 
mational character develop maximum circulation 
through constructive discussions? 

RETENTION— To what extent will the value of its content cause 
the recipient to save it? 

ASSOCIATION — What is the value of its association of ideas that 
links your institution with the recipients personal 
interests? 

DISTINCTION — How far is its distinction sufficiently marked to 
make it stand out as different from the publicity of 
any other financial institution? 

APPEAL— How nearly universal is the appeal? 

ETHICS — How near does it attain to the high standard of ethics 

representative of the policy of your institution? 

RESULTS— How much opportunity is there in the plan to enable 
you to accurately answer the question quoted in the 
first paragraph at the top of this page? 

The chart on the opposite page will facilitate your analysis • ITry it and see! 



as to make its particular appeal to the 
mind of the reader. This happens to 
be our project now in course of 
preparation. We have new projects 
from time to time with supplementary 
projects as often as they are called for. 

“I think I have now covered the high 
spots of our entire service. Now, I am 
going to call in one of my assistants and 



ask him to take you over the field, to 
give you some idea of how we meet the 
client’s demands for service along each 
of these six angles. He will give you 
a look at our printing establishment, 
our packing and mailing departments 
and the rest of the mechanism that 
makes the prompt and efficient distribu- 
tion of our service possible.” 
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VALUES IN PUBLICITY 



Use This Chart in Determining Values. Base Your 
Analysis on Averages Up to 10% For Perfection 




The assistant took me first into the 
conference office, where at regular in- 
tervals the staff assembles to discuss 
business building plans for banks be- 
fore they are incorporated in the “Busi- 
ness Building Bulletins/' Here I was 
told every new idea is submitted to a 
most exhaustive criticism. Its pro- 
poser has to withstand every objection. 



His plan is criticized from every angle 
and it has to stand the strain. Perhaps 
it's tried out in the institution of some 
obliging client. Never does it find a 
place in the “Bulletin" until the entire 
organization is ready to stand behind 
it and give it the backing of their unani- 
mous opinion of its feasibility and the 
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service can show the record 
of its resnlts in actual op- 
eration. 

STAFF SPECIALISTS 

I next had a glimpse of the 
staff specialists, engaged in 
answering the special re- 
quests for information re- 
ceived in a single mail from 
their clients in all parts of 
the country. This force is 
comprised of both men and 
women. Each has a varied 
background of experience 
and education. Each one is 
a specialist in every sense of 
the word. As rapidly as the 
day's batch of requests are 
received they are sorted and 
assigned to the person best 
able to handle them. Many 
of these requests are inevit- 
ably duplicates or similar to 
others already acted upon. 
Their disposition is an easy 



Tni citizens National Bans 



The indorsement of the Collins 
Service by one bank to another 
has a relative value, chiefly be- 
cause the Service solves the 
business extension problems 
peculiar to each Client. 
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matter. Many others require 
hours of research in the 
library of the organization 
and in the libraries of Phila- 
delphia. Still others are too 
new and too intricate to be 
satisfactorily handled by any 
one individual. They are the 
subject of discussion at the 
regular conferences of the 
entire staff. 

The thing that impressed 
me most was the mental at- 
titude of the staff. They 
were like highly trained ath- 
letes, up on their toes every 
instant. That their training 
was mental rather than phys- 
ical doesn't detract from the 
force of comparison. It was 
here that I received my 
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from the mass of correspond- 
ence on each desk, the re- 
quests were heavy this morn- 
ing, but no ora seemed to be 
dismayed u y the problems he 
was called upon to face. 

One member of the staff 
is editor of the “Bulletin.” I 
had the pleasure of meeting 
him. It is he who writes the 
monthly letter to the client, 
that explains the plan, and 
arranges the accompanying 
letters which the client is to 
send out to put the plan in 
execution. It’s a more com- 
plicated job than appears- 
on the surface and one which 
takes a great deal of the time 
of this highly-paid specialist. 

Another member of the 
staff is editor of “The Fore- 

The Collins Service, indirectly 
has been a great incentive to 
general bank publicity, as is well 
demonstrated by the interesting 
letter given below. 



Letters from clients frequently 
dte odd. and profitable results 
from the use of the direct-by- 
mail literature supplied by The 
Collins Service. Above is a 
good example. 

strongest impression of real 
service, highly specialized, 
splendidly equipped and exe- 
cuted with dispatch and pre- 
cision. 

The Emergency and Local 
Services are also in the 
hands of a group of special- 
ists. Each one has his own 
particular department, but to 
each is assigned a given 
group of banks. All the in- 
quiries dealing with the tech- 
nical questions of banking 
are handled by them. Most 
of them are capable of meet- 
ing any of them single- 
handed, but each relies on 
the others to supplement his 
general knowledge by their 
special knowledge. Judging 
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Inexperience frequently offer* unscientific 
methods of publicity as ineffective as 



SQUARE PEGS IN ROUND HOLES 



On casual inspection they may look attract- 
ive, but invariably they lack the essential 
quality of substantial helpfulness. They 
have no well -considered plan as a basis, 
so fail to furnish the footholds by which 
Prospect and Depositor must climb to a 
personal application of the Financial Insti- 
tution's facilities. 



cast.” It is he who receives and reads eign trade, the course of prices, and an 

the multitudinous data from the various almost endless stream of like informa- 

reporting agencies and from the United tion. It is he who edits the telling edi- 

States Government. He is an expert in torial that occupies the first page. He 

this line. He can draw for you, off-hand, is a perfect mine of information on the 

a chart of the fluctuating but ever- condition of every leading industry in 

mounting cost of living. He can talk the United States, and on its effect on 

about the Steel Corporation’s unfilled business in general and banking in par- 

orders; he can give you facts about the ticular. 

production of pig iron, of the crops, the The work of preparing newspaper 
money in circulation, the country’s for- advertisements I found to be under the 
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The progressive steps of 



The Collins Service are like 



ROUND PEGS IN ROUND HOLES 



They provide a direct an 



method of guiding Prospect and 
Depositor up the Hill of Success to 
a complete appreciation of A\ 

the Financial Institution’s i M 



facilities. 



direction of a former newspaper man 
of wide and varied experience, a stu- 
dent of psychology and advertising 
technique, with an unusually intelligent 
grasp of banking problems. He seemed 
to realize what most advertisers are so 
slow in getting, that when people buy a 
newspaper they want news even in their 
advertisements. The advertising column 
that reflects the conditions of last week 



or last year or the psychology and 
phrases of the last century is no longer 
effective. 

The editor of the Collins newspaper 
service told me that it had been deter- 
mined that trained writers could write 
interestingly about a bank service fifty- 
two times a year, utilizing current 
events as an auxiliary in the construc- 
tion of the advertisements without los- 
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Possibly no written statements carry more significance and absolute truth than do those of the banker. 
The Collins Service treasures with great care the thousands of endorsements which it has 
received from its clients all over the United States. 
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This letter and telegram are well worth reading, particularly 
the notation made by the banker on the telegram. The 
The unusual features of The Collins Service are so many and 
frequent, as to be the rule rather than the exception with 
this Organization, 



ing in effectiveness. He told me that 
it was his job to seek for infinite variety 
in form and content, and to strive for a 
natural conversational style rather than 
formality. 

When I asked to see the operation of 
■the force engaged in the direct-by-mail 
publicity, my conductor told me he had 
nothing to show me. “Every member of 
“the staff works at it,’* he said. “Here 
we throw out our dragnet for ideas, and 
our catch is invariably a big one. 
They’re all welcome from whatever 
source they come. We may have pre- 
pared twenty distinct versions of a sin- 
gle message. They are collected, read, 
Te-edited, discussed, rewritten, re- 



criticized and written again. The 
result is a composite product, but 
its authorship is quite lost in the 
shuffle. It’s the same with the 
material which accompanies the mes- 
sages. The original stories come 
from many sources. Illustrative ma- 
terial comes from many others. Here 
there is extensive rewriting and 
collating. Of course, there are some 
stories that are so good and so in- 
dividual that the first draft calls for 
little improvement, and to bring in 
the work of other authors would be 
to spoil the story's individuality. 
But, on the whole, the authors of 
our Direct Publicity Service are 
legion. Almost every one you see 
in our offices has his or her hand 
in the game. We believe in 
using the potentialities of our 
people to the limit. The results 
have more than justified our 
policy. The real responsibility 
for producing the material is- 
sued in the direct-mail publicity 
service rests on the Project 
Division, the combined edito- 
rial and publishing office of the 
organization. 

“The Project Division” may 
be called the “Testing Labora- 
tory” of the organization. It 
is here that the vehicles which 
are to carry the vital messages 
from the banker to his clients 
are analyzed. 

The work of the division is four fold. 
First, comes the research and the 
gathering together of the facts which 
form the background of the material 
that is yet to be prepared. Then comes 
the actual writing of the copy and the 
analysis of the field. The next process 
is the editorial work which prepares it 
for the printer and includes the selec- 
tion of the illustrative matter and 
preparation of the typographical lay- 
out which everything must receive be- 
fore it eventually leaves the division. 
Finally, the Project Division must de- 
vise the ways and means for its dis- 
tribution. It represents a business in 
itself and calls for the exercise of sound 
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The progressive bank should never overlook an oppor' 
tunity for constructive publicity, and a holiday like 

Fourth of July, with its spirit of patriotism, is _J 
an excellent time to send out a special 
announcement 

judgment, inventive genius and wide 
publishing experience. The layout and 
manufacturing men are specialists of 
high order. The best artists are em- 
ployed to prepare the illustrations. The 
finest photographic methods are used, 
and in paper, binding, and the other de- 
tails of manufacturing, quality, dura- 
bility and clearness are the watch- 
words." 

I then accompanied my conductor 
into the manufacturing plant. First of 
all, we paid a visit to the print-shop, 
where the Collins presses turn out the 
millions of pieces of material that the 
Service circulates each year. In the 
product of the Collins presses is clearly 
reflected the dignity of the banks. Here 
printing is looked upon as a fine art, and 
no expense is spared to make whatever 
bears the Collins imprint a worthy 
piece of typography. 

The force of The Collins Service is 
operated along the most modern ideas 
— self-government through committees 
prevails. There are recreation periods 



both morning and afternoon. There ore 
lunch-rooms, gymnasiums, dance-rooms, 
and all the other details that are now 
considered an essential part of every 
progressive organization. These mat- 
ters are the objects of the personal in- 
terest of Henry H. Collins, Jr. What- 
ever concerns the welfare of the per- 
sonnel of his plant touches him keenly. 
He has always been an experimenter 
and pioneer along these lines. It is 
small wonder that it is considered a. 
privilege to be employed in the Collins 
plant and offices. 

In whatever I saw I was impressed 
by a certain standard of efficiency and 
precision which spoke volumes for the 
man at the helm. I believe it was 
Emerson who first said that the history 
of every nation is the elongated shadows 
of a few men. It is true of nations, it 
is even truer of business organizations. 
Every office, every store, every plant, 
clearly reflects the character, the mind 
and the idiosyncrasies of one or two in- 
dividuals. It may be the proprietor or 
the general manager — or only a subor- 
dinate who has succeeded in impressing 1 
his personality on the entire organiza- 
tion on the principle that you can't keep 
a good man down. 

I have noticed, too, in advertising to 
a greater degree than in any Other line 
of work with which I have been 
familiar, that the strength and force 
and effectiveness of the men higher up 
is reflected in the product. Advertis- 
ing is a creative work. In producing 
it many minds and many hands play 
their part. But in the final coordina- 
tion of their activities, in welding their 
combined efforts into a project or a 
telling piece of publicity material, a 
single mind in the last analysis dom- 
inates the whole and places its stamp 
on the finished product. Just as a log 
with Johns Hopkins at one end and a 
pupil on the other once constituted a 
university, so an office with a strong 
creative advertising genius in one cor- 
ner and his helpers in another can al- 
ways constitute a full-fledged publicity 
organization. You can get the helpers 
anywhere, but the geniuses are few. 

As I thought of all this it occurred 
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to me that I had learned a great deal 
about the plans and purposes of The 
Collins Service, but very little about 
its general manager. It was evident 
that while Mr. Norton is an excel- 
lent advertiser of what the other fel- 
low has to sell, he shows but little 
inclination to advertise himself. I men- 
tioned as much to his assistant, who told 
me with a smile that in these days when 
the professional publicity man is always 
available for any dinner programme, 
Mr. Norton has the distinction of never 
yet having addressed a gathering of 
bankers by any other medium than the 
printed word with its infinitely wider 
circulation. He has years of advertis- 
ing experience to his credit, and is a 
thorough student of banking publicity 
problems in particular. He has been 
with the organization for years and has 
helped it grow until it has become a 
nation-wide factor in developing pros- 



perity by educating bankers and bank 
depositors. 

I am convinced that the story of his 
career is interesting and would be well 
worth telling if the facts were available. 
As it is, I have been able to gather but 
a few scraps of information from his 
associates: Mr. Norton isn't accus- 

tomed to talking about himself. I did 
nianage to learn, however, that some 
years ago the New York “Herald" 
offered a prize for the best short human 
interest story- — a price so big that it 
made all the members of the American 
army of free-lance writers roll up their 
sleeves and oil up their typewriters and 
go to it for all they were worth. It was 
Mr. Norton who won through the popur 
lar votes of the newspaper readers and 
by a margin so wide that his nearest 
competitor was left miles behind. 

I also discovered that the idea of the 
National Thrift Day which we now 
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celebrate January 17 was solely his; 
that it was he alone who worked out 
the multitude of details and gave it the 
wide publicity which has resulted in its 
universal observance and permanent re- 
tention. 

In these times, when we are hearing 
from all sides demands for a six-hour 
day and a five-day week, with plenty of 
holidays thrown in, it is refreshing to 
meet a man whose brain works on a 
twenty- four hour day shift just through 
sheer love of the work in which he is 
engaged. They tell me that Mr. Nor- 
ton keeps a pad and pencil beside his 
bed, and that many of the banker’s busi- 
ness extension problems have been 
solved in the peace and quiet of the mid- 
night hour. 

In this way, despite the multifarious 
duties that fill the day of the man who 
leads the Collins organization, he keeps 
in close touch with every little problem 
that confronts the clients of the serv- 
ice, whether they do business in Florida 
or Washington. But the best general 
manager in the world would be wasted 
if the executive heads of the organiza- 
tion were not also forward-looking, 
broad-minded and progressive men. 

I expressed my appreciation of what 
I had seen to Mr. Norton when I re- 
turned. *'I hope you’ll agree with us,” 
he replied as he said good-bye, “that 



in applied p s y- 
chology, and our 
chief problem is 
how best to apply 
it. Here we’re al- 
ways open to sug- 
gestions, and we’re 
always seeking for 
more light. I think 
results justify us 
in concluding that 
we are on the 
right track, but 
we're gathering 
momentum and 
improving details 
and methods every 
day. We’re also 
enlarging 
our field.” 

The time had 



The importance of the poster as a medium of indirect advertising was fully 
demonstrated by the Government in its Liberty Loan drives: on this page 
are illustrated two examples of some of the clever poster work used by the 
Collins' clients. 
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The Unskil led Vfeste ENERGY The Shilled Use It 
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Spenders Waste MONEY The Thrifty Save It 

PONT BE A WASTER! 



THE DEVIL OF DEBT 
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the most interesting use to which spe- 
cialized knowledge can be put* is that 
of conveying a suggestive force to 
every reader that enables him tc in- 
crease his efficiency, whether he be a de- 
positor, a prospective depositor, or em- 
ployee of the institution. We believe 
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National Thrift Day, inaugurated and established by 
The Collins Service, is growing in importance each 
year. Constructively focusing the attention of the 
public on financial institutions of the country, it pre- 
sents a form of financial publicity that bears fruit 
through every day in the year. The poster illustrated 
above is but one of the many features prepared by the 
Collins organization for the observance of National 
Thrift Day 

now come for me to make my depart- 
ure, and I went away feeling well re- 
paid for the time I had spent at the 
Collins offices. Perhaps the one big 



conviction that I took away with me 
was the absolute sincerity of purpose 
of this organization. The sincerity of 
Henry H Collins, Jr., and his fel- 
low officers, of Charles H. Norton and 
his immediate staff has permeated the 
entire force. They believe in them- 



The official badge for Thrift 
Day is unique in design and 
use. The drulation of this 
attractively colored Thrift 
insignia runs into hundreds 
of thousands every year. 



selves and in their work. They believe 
in the ability of brains and highly spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill to accom~ 
plish what the individual cannot be 
expected to accomplish for himself. 
They believe in teamwork and the close 
cooperation of all of the agencies in the 
community; that their work is some- 
thing more than a mere commercial 
proposition, and that a better, more 
efficient and more prosperous America 
will result from their efforts. In bring- 
ing this about, they are confident that 
they have an important part to play, 
and they mean to play it with all their 
might. I am particularly glad of this 
opportunity of expressing my belief 
that their hopes are to be realized in 
the fullest measure. 





A card of invitation for National Thrift Day invarably results 
in profitable returns. Herewith is reproduced one of the 
layouts for a Thrift Day invitation card furnished by the 
Collins Organization. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 

55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 

AUCTIONEERS 

The Bacineu of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers In Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 

regular auction sales of all classes of stocks and 

BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 

Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 

Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 



War Risk Insurance 



Tl? the $40,000,000,000 , which is the 
aggregate of War Risk' Insurance 
policies held by service men were turned 
into silver dollars and stacked one on 
.top of another, there would be 600,000 
stacks as high as the Washington Mon- 
ument If it were turned into one 
^dollar bills, and these were placed end 
fto end, the string would be long enough 
to stretch from the Earth to the Moon 
.and back nineteen times. 

A letter to Wisconsin banks from 
Marshall Cousins, Commissioner of 
.Banking of that state, in part is as 
follows : 

' All bankers realize the value of insurance, 
•and I believe you will be conferring a last- 
.ing favor upon the soldiers by assisting them 
to obtain reinstatement in those cases where 
they have allowed their insurance to lapse 
and in arranging to make remittance for 
them to Washington. 

Those who dropped their policies can 



never again secure protection to equal that 
offered by the War Risk Bureau. I believe 
many of the men have allowed their insur- 
ance to lapse because they did not know how 
to make their remittances or where to make 
them. 

The remittance letter should give the full 
name and, address of the insured and if dis- 
charged give rank and organization at the 
time of discharge. It should also give the 
number of the certificate if the number is 
known, Uie amount of remittance, and the 
months covered by the remittance. Name 
and address of the remitter should also be 
given. 

It is suggested you ask the codperation 
pf the newspapers in your locality in giv- 
ing publicity to the fact that you are pre- 
pared to give information to soldiers con- 
cerning this government insurance and will 
make remittances for them if they so desire. 
It is probable many of them would open 
accounts and arrange for you making regu- 
lar monthly remittances in payment of pre- 
miums. In this way you will encourage the 
opening of accounts which may become of 
value to you in time. 



Ask Your Stationer for 

Bankers Linen »d Bankers Linen Bond 

Made in Flat Paper*, Typewriter Papers and Envelope. 

They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 

Manufactured by Southvoorth Company , Mittineague , Mass. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 

F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

34 Beekman Street, New York 
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Consistent Policies Needed 

H OWEVER desirable rapid alternations of conditions may 
be for those engaged in the game of speculation, such swift 
changes are hardly compatible with the orderly operations 
of business, which require at least a reasonable degree of stability. 
The upheavals brought about by the war tended to reduce nearly 
all business to a speculative basis. Even long after the war has i 
ended, the conditions following in the wake of the great conflict,/ 
and the legislation which altered social conditions have required,/ 
still render business more or less uncertain. To some extent this 
uncertainty might be relieved by clearly defined legislative andl 
administrative policies. But instead of having such policies, we\ 
seem to be drifting about without any precise notion of what we 
are trying to do. 

The subject should be approached, if possible, without partisan 
or other bias, for it seriously concerns our individual and national 
welfare. 

Let us first consider our international policies. Who, for ex- 
ample, can tell just what we are driving at with respect to Mexico? 
And what are our aims with regard to the political and financial 
problems of Europe? Do we mean to offer any protection what- 
ever to American life or property in foreign countries? 

Passing to domestic problems, have we a settled policy in re- 
gard to the railroads? Shall we go on with the plan of allowing 
the state and Federal Governments to harry them as in the past? 
What do we intend to do about big combinations of business? 
And what about labor? Are we to continue our present national 
extravagance? 

It would be comforting to believe that the new legislation in 
regard to the railways represents a new and enlightened attitude 
toward this important factor in our national prosperity, but does it? 

Could one conclude that the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the United States Steel Corporation 
case represented a fixed determination of the Government to ar- 
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raign only the “bad” trusts hereafter, this might afford a secure 
feeling to many great business aggregations. But is such a con- 
clusion warranted? 

And if labor is content to-day with high wages, who can tell 
what the outcome will be when wages fall, as inevitably they must? 

Who shall call the Government’s extravagance to account so 
sharply that the warning must be heeded? And how shall the 
necessity of checking individual extravagance be enforced upon 
our people short of a disastrous panic? 

Soon the country will be engrossed in the issues of a Presi- 
dential campaign. Will the platforms and candidates give atten- 
tion to the establishment of policies which will afford a reliable 
guide for the business of the future, or shall we continue to drift 
about helplessly in the fogs which now envelop us? 

e 



Final Report of the Cunliffe Committee 

T HE final report of the committee on currency and foreign 
exchanges, which was constituted under the chairmanship of 
Lord Cunliffe, former Governor of the Bank of England, 
has been made to the lords commissioners of His Majesty’s Treas- 
ury. 

Included in the scope of the committee’s investigations were 
the problems arising in connection with currency and foreign ex- 
changes during the period of reconstruction, and also to consider 
the working of the Bank Act of 1844, and the constitution and 
functions of the Bank of England, with a view to recommending 
any alterations which might appear to the committee as being 
necessary or desirable. 

In reference to the foreign exchanges, the committee says: 

“We stated in the introduction to our interim report our opin- 
ion that a sound system of currency would in itself secure equilib- 
rium in the foreign exchanges. We have reviewed the criticisms 
which have been made upon this part of our report, but we see no 
reason to modify our opinion. We have found nothing in the ex- 
periences of the war to falsify the lessons of previous experience 
that the adoption of a currency not convertible at will into gold 
or other exportable coin is likely in practice to lead to overissue 
and so to destroy the measure of exchangeable value and cause a 
general rise in all prices and an adverse movement in the foreign 
exchanges.” 

While the report admits that the weakness of the exchanges is 
due, in a measure, to trade conditions, an important cause of the 
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depreciation in sterling in New York “is to be found in the ex- 
panded state of credit in this country.” 

Here are the remedies which the committee suggests: 
“Increased production, cessation of Government borrowings, 
and decreased expenditure both by the Government and by each 
individual member of the nation are the first essentials to recovery. 
These must be associated with the restoration of the pre-war 
methods of controlling the currency and credit system of the coun- 
try for the purpose of re-establishing at an early date a free market 
for gold in London.” 

As to the Bank of England, the committee does not find the 
principles governing the hanking systems of the principal foreign 
countries so well adapted to the needs of Great Britain as those 
contained in the Bank Act of 1844. As certain important altera- 
tions which experience suggested to be desirable have been made 
in the constitution and management of the bank during the war, 
no further changes are recommended. 

The report proposes that the actual maximum fiduciary cir- 
culation in any year should become the legal maximum for the 
next, subject only to emergency arrangements previously pro- 
posed. A recommendation is made that the notes of the Scotch 
and Irish banks be placed on their pre-war basis; also that the 
issue of currency notes to joint-stock banks be discontinued. 

This significant reference is made to the status of foreign 
banks: 

“Several of our witnesses have called attention to the condi- 
tions under which it is open to foreign banks to establish them- 
selves in this country. We suggest that this is a matter which 
should receive the early attention of His Majesty’s Government.” 
The opinion expressed in this report regarding the prime cause 
of derangement of the foreign exchanges — depreciated currency — 
coincides with the best banking opinion in this country. If this 
is the true cause of such derangement of values, then the remedy 
would seem to be in the hands of the countries whose currencies 
are depreciated, and loans made by the United States for the 
purpose of relieving the exchange situation might not only fail 
to give the needed relief, but act as an aggravation of the difficulty. 

% 

Financing American Shipping 

O NE of the new demands made upon the banking and invest- 
ment resources of the country, as a result of changes brought 
about by the war, relates to the financing of American ship- 
ping. Whether this demand will be met by the existing financial 
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institutions, or whether in time a special type of bank or invest- 
ment organization may be required for it, can not as yet be 
known. For the present, until a special mechanism is created — 
should it be found necessary — what financing of this character is 
done at all will have to be through existing instrumentalities. 

The shipping business is beset with the usual vicissitudes which 
attach to all commercial ventures, and has besides some special 
risks of its own. Perils of waters, winds and rocks are no longer 
enhanced by the pirates of other days or by the submarines of more 
recent times, although there are some floating mines still on their 
vagrant voyages which make the sea less safe than it was prior to 
the beginning of the late attempt at international assassination on 
a hitherto unheard-of scale. 

And, so far as the United States is concerned, there are some 
uncertainties not included in the above category. We do not seem 
as yet to have developed any definite policy with respect to ship- 
ping. Until this is done, and it can be clearly shown that American 
ships are to be operated under conditions which will make a rea- 
sonable profit possible, the difficulties of procuring capital and 
credit for maritime purposes must remain. 

With the completion of its building programme the United 
States Shipping Board expects to have a fleet of nearly 2,000 
vessels, representing some 11,000,000 deadweight tons. At present 
the plan seems to be to sell these ships to private owners, although 
considerable opposition has developed toward some of the contem- 
plated or actual sales. The alternative to a sale of the ships would 
be Government ownership and possibly Government operation, 
though the latter is not generally regarded as desirable. 

Americans have long hoped to see a restoration of our maritime 
commerce, which has never recovered from the blow it received 
during the Civil War. One reason why such revival has not taken 
place has been the more profitable field found upon land for Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise. Unless maritime business is made more 
attractive than it has been, a like indifference to it may be looked 
for in the future. Should the Government decide upon a policy 
of inflexibly supporting the American ocean-carrying trade, by 
fixing conditions so that such trade may show a sufficient profit, 
then our capital and enterprise would be attracted in that direction. 
Whether the high cost of building and operating ships, and other 
influences leading to lessened shipping profits, can be overcome by 
American skill and enterprise, so as to place our ships on a substan- 
tial equality with those of the great maritime powers, remains to be 
seen. 

For the purpose of considering the problems which will arise 
from the shipping situation, a large committee of American bankers 
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has been formed and through an executive committee will make a 
thorough investigation of the subject. 

Should the financing of American shipping involve other than 
short-term credits, the service may require later on the organization 
of a Maritime Trust Company, the stock of which might be owned, 
in part at least, by existing banks, the same as has been done in 
the formation of special banks for foreign trade. The investiga- 
tions of the bankers’ committee may reveal whether or not such an 
institution is needed. 

It may be instructive to note in this connection that announce- 
ment was recently made of the formation in London of the Mer- 
chant Marine Finance Corporation, organized exclusively for 
financing shipbuilding. 

O 



Legal Victory of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation 



B Y the judgment handed down on March 1 by the United 
States Supreme Court, the United States Steel Corporation 
gained a marked legal victory, the decision holding that this 
is not an illegal monopoly. 

The ground on which the decision was reached appears to be 
that a contrary view would have been against public policy — that a 
restraining or dissolving order would have set the steel industry 
back where it was twenty years ago, and that the foreign trade of 
the country might be seriously injured in consequence. In other 
words, the United. States Supreme Court took the view, which is 
not uncommon in recent decisions, that the conditions which pre- 
vailed at the time the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was enacted have 
changed and that the public interests would not be served by a dis- 
solution of the United States Steel Corporation. Justice I>ay, in 
the dissenting opinion, held that this was a matter for Congress 
rather than for the courts. 

No doubt there is a good deal of a tendency in legislation to 
strike a very high moral level, leaving to administrative acts and 
judicial interpretations the practical applications of these idealistic 
statutes to a work-a-day world. Legislative bodies thus gain an 
exalted moral reputation, while escaping the serious responsibili- 
ties which the application of these principles involves. 

It would be rash to infer that because the United States Steel 
•Corporation has missed judicial disintegration a similar rule will 
apply to all the so-called trusts. Some of them, it must be remem- 
bered, are “good,” while others are bad. Perhaps the heaviest sin 
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to be imputed to the United States Steel Corporation was the cir- 
cumstance surrounding its birth. If the recent decision does not 
condone this offense, it at least takes cognizance of the mitigating 
effects of subsequent good conduct. 

In the tendency of court decisions to recognize the antiquated 
character of many of our business laws, a very practical question is 
involved. For if the members of State legislatures and of Congress 
are so fearful of the views of their constituents that they will not 
keep legislation of this character up to the needs of the times, then 
we must depend upon the courts to make such construction of more 
or less antiquated statutes as the times demand. Not many years 
ago there was much agitation in favor of making the courts more 
directly responsive to public opinion; but there is some evidence 
that the courts are more disposed to take cognizance of public 
opinion, or at least of changed conditions, than Congress is, and of 
this tendency the decision in the Steel Corporation may he cited 
as an illustration. 

Where combinations of industrial establishments are effected 
and carried on without injury to competitors, employees or to the 
public, while resulting in greatly increased economy and efficiency, 
there seems no sound reason why they should not be sanctioned by 
legislation. Possibly the present law does this, but long and uncer- 
tain litigation is necessary to establish the fact. 



Preparing for a Class War 



B ROOKLYN, which at one time was famous for its number of 
churches, and also locally known as the slumbering quarters 
of many persons who during the daytime toiled amidst the 
canons of downtown New York, now aspires, apparently, to estab- 
lish claims for a new kind of eminence — that of leader of the war 
of classes in this country. This deduction is reached after reading 
a statement that there was recently formed in Brooklyn “The Mid- 
dle Class Union of New York State.” Its objects may be inferred 
from the following declaration made by one of the incorporators: 

“Any person who considers himself as belonging to the ‘middle 
class’ may become a member. By the term ‘middle class' we mean 

I that host of refined, intelligent but unorganized individuals who are 
neither labor unionists, politicians nor capitalists. This body of 
people is the most powerful, but it has always lacked the force of 
concerted effort.” 

Those who feel themselves as properly belonging to the haul 
ton will not, of course, wish to demean themselves by joining any 
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mere “middle class” organization, even though its members may 
include a “host of refined and intelligent individuals.” 

This form of social snobbery finds its political counterpart in a 
proclamation recently put forth by the American Federation of 
Labor for organizing a great political machine in every section of 
the country for the purpose of defeating those aspirants for office 
who have refused to meet labor’s demands. Here are some of the 
assertions made in this proclamation: 

“The inherent rights and principles of our people are threatened. 

“The free institutions of our country are menaced. 

“The ideals of democracy are in danger. 

“The Congress of the United States has failed to do its duty. 
It has failed to meet the emergency. It has given encouragement 
and support to autocratic and reactionary policies. Its dominating 
thought has been the repression of labor. 

“Every effort to secure remedial and constructive legislation has 
been strangled. Every appeal for redress has met with subtle and 
open hostility. The halls of Congress have been used by labor’s 
enemies to foster and spread a vicious propaganda against the 
efforts of the toilers to exercise their normal and lawful activities 
for the protection and promotion of their interests and welfare. 
Labor has appealed for relief in vain. 

“The hour has arrived when those who believe in the mainten- 
ance of democratic institutions must marshal their forces in defense 
of their rights and ideals. 

* * * 



“It is the duty of trade unionists, their friends and sympathizers 
and all lovers of freedom, justice and democratic ideals and insti- 
tutions to unite in defeating those seeking public office who are 
indifferent or hostile to the people’s interests and the aspirations 
of labor. 

“Wherever candidates for reelection have been friendly to labor’s 
interests they should be loyally supported. Wherever candidates 
are hostile or indifferent to labor’s interests, they should be defeated 
and the nomination and election of true and tried trade unionists or 
of assured friends should be secured.” 



The attempt to array the people of this country into hostile 
classes seems to be quite as logical as would a proposed division of 
the people into organized groups because of their religious beliefs 
or the color of their hair, or whether they took two lumps in their 
tea or only one. 

Against these foolish proposals, dangerous alike to “labor,” to 
the “middle classes” and to the best interests of every man, woman 
and child of the Republic, it is refreshing to set down these sound 
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American principles as enunciated so clearly by Hon. Calvin Coo- 
lidge, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

“The men of Massachusetts are not labor men, or policemen, or 
union men, or rich men, or any other class of men first; they are 
Americans first.” 



American Credits to Europe 

T HIS subject is interestingly commented on by the London 
“Daily Chronicle” of January 31 in a leading editorial article, 
entitled “Struggling Europe; Will America Refuse to Help?” 
The article in question deals chiefly with some utterances of Mr. 
Carter Glass, who recently resigned as Secretary of the Treasury 
to become a member of the Senate, in reference to a proposed In- 
ternational Financial Conference and the general subject of Amer- 
ican credits to Europe. 

As the article intimates, Mr. Glass has not spoken the final 
word in reference to this matter; for while there may be difference 
of opinion in regard to the propriety of holding an International 
Financial Conference, there is no diversity of opinion among en- 
lightened bankers and business men as to the desirability of extend- 
ing credits to Europe. This was clearly shown by the views ex- 
pressed at the Reconstruction Congress at Atlantic City, the Con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association at St. Louis, the 
Pan-American Financial Conference at Washington, and the same 
views are certain to prevail at the Seventh National Foreign Trade 
Convention to be held at San Francisco in May. These organiza- 
tions may be taken as fairly representing the conclusions of repre- 
sentative American bankers and business men on this subject. 

The desirability of a liberal extension of American credit to 
Europe is not seriously disputed on this side of the Atlantic. But 
our ability to extend such credit is less clear. The Federal Reserve 
Banks are nearing the limit of their rediscount facilities, and the 
banks generally find their loan commitments rather inconveniently 
large at the present time, and in need of curtailment. If we are 
to absorb any large amount of European securities, we shall have 
to practice greater economy in order to provide the necessary funds, 
and at present a tendency toward extravagance exists which ap- 
pears difficult to check. Besides, notwithstanding the large num- 
ber who bought Liberty Bonds, principally under the stimulus of 
a patriotic impulse, the number of those willing to invest in foreign 
securities or even in domestic securities remains comparatively small. 
We are pinning some hope to the new Edge Law as providing the 
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necessary machinery for increasing the number of foreign investors, 
but the effectiveness of this machinery remains to be tried. 

Discussing the attitude of America toward the countries of 
Continental Europe, the “Chronicle” says: 

“Let us venture on a parable. A rich man, clad in furs, stands 
outside a baker’s shop, jingling money in his pocket. By his side 
stand half a dozen war-cripples, some armless, some legless, all pen- 
niless. They have lost their limbs in a war, which has made his 
wealth and secured his freedom, and they implore him for food. 
‘There it is,’ says he, pointing to the loaves in the shop ; ‘go in, and 
pay for it yourselves. Why not? Don’t you see I always pay for 
mine myself?’ Comment on that rich man’s attitude seems almost 
superfluous.” 

The parable representing the United States as the rich man, 
indifferent to the starving and crippled of Europe, seems beside the 
mark. If charitable appeals were again made, they would receive 
a ready and willing response here as they have in the past. But 
the problem far transcends the limit of charity. The industries of 
Europe need re-starting, and this is a matter of business, not 
charity. Should the United States fail in doi ng its part in the 
work_of restoring prosperity to .Ckmtinental^urppejt woii ldlthiss 
a n unusual business opportunity. Probably the sooner the attitude 
represented in thiiTparaBIef is discarded, and the problem attacked 
from a business standpoint, the more quickly will some definite 
results be reached, since neither national nor individual mendicancy 
constitutes a good recommendation for credit. At the best much 
time and patience will be required. 



Presidential Possibilities 



A LTHOUGH The Bankers Magazine is in no sense a party 
organ, it nevertheless feels in common with the people of the 
country a deep interest in the probable nominees of the two 
leading parties at the conventions which are soon to be held. 

While no definite statement has as yet come from President 
Wilson in regard to his attitude towards a third term, it is hardly 
deemed probable, in view of the traditions against a third consecu- 
tive term, and considering the state of the President’s health, that 
he will again be a candidate for reelection. Should this assumption 
prove correct, it will leave a free field for the other candidates who 
aspire to the Democratic nomination. 

While many seem to believe that Bryan had withdrawn per- 
manently from the political arena, his reappearance of late has 
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dissipated this idea. Mr. Bryan is back in politics with all his old 
mental and physical vigor, and his evident determination to take a 
strong hand in shaping the policies and in naming the candidates 
who shall lead the party in the coming campaign is clearly manifest. 
Undoubtedly, the attitude taken by Mr. Bryan in the Democratic 
Convention of 1912 was responsible for the first nominaton of Mr. 
Wilson. It cannot be said at the present time whether Mr. Bryan’s 
influence will be as strong in 1920 as it was eight years ago or not, 
but he will undoubtedly exercise a very great influence in the next 
national council of the Democratic Party and may even decide to 
force his own nomination. Whether he will be able to do this re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mr. Bryan has been very seriously criticized for what some have 
considered as a desertion of his post in the State Department at a 
time when his services were greatly needed by the country, but in 
view of the recent differences between Mr. Lansing and the Presi- 
dent, some doubts have arisen as to whether he did not find his posi- 
tion untenable on personal grounds. This, of course, is only a 
matter of speculation. 

Mr. Bryan was frankly an advocate of peace and honestly did 
all he could to prevent war between this country and Germany. 
It is to his credit, however, that as soob as was was declared he took 
his place unreservedly on the side of his country. He has, more- 
over, shown great courage in dealing with various political issues 
and his personal and political integrity has never been subject to 
question. No doubt his influence was very great in securing the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States whereby the traffic in intoxicating liquor was prohib- 
ited. The Nebraska statesman may find some difficulty in keeping 
his party in line with this policy as there are indications of a reac- 
tion against prohibition in various quarters and this reaction seems 
to be at present chiefly under Democratic leadership. In estimating 
this factor, however, it should not be forgotten that the Southern 
States have for some years leaned strongly toward prohibition and 
it is in these States that the Democratic Party finds its chief support. 

Probably the man who stands the best show of receiving the 
Democratic nomination is Ex-Secretary McAdoo. He has the ad- 
vantage of experience as a successful political manager, having 
been Chairman of the Democratic National Co mmi tted during Mr. 
Wilson’s first campaign, and also has the further advantage of hav- 
ing had extensive experience with an important department of the 
Government during a very interesting period of the country’s his- 
tory. The general opinion seems to be that Mr. McAdoo, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, discharged the exacting requirements of his 
position with fidelity and rare judgment. He carried through the 
great fiscal operations of the Government during the war, not only 
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without a serious hitch of any kind, but made a really brilliant 
record. Heretofore the display of financial skill has been a quality 
which did not particularly appeal to the popular imagination, though 
it is difficult to understand why this should be so, since in no depart- 
ment of the Government does real ability count for more than in 
the handling of the country’s revenues and in providing for the 
loans which are found necessary in time of war. 

Mr. McAdoo is an aggressive political fighter and should he 
be nominated will undoubtedly make a vigorous campaign. With 
his close knowledge of Governmental affairs he will undoubtedly 
be able to give the Republicans several bad quarters of an hour. 
Whether he will be able to overcome what seems to be the prevail- 
ing drift away from his party is another matter. 

Another Democratic possibility, not so much heard of, is Hon. 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United States. Mr. 
Marshall has some excellent qualities for the Chief Magistracy, 
among which are sound Americanism, good nature and a great deal 
of plain common sense. 

Other candidates are Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, the forceful and 
popular Attorney-General, and Hon. Robert L. Owen, United 
States Senator from Oklahoma, the latter a fearless champion of 
the political doctrines of his party. 

On the Republican side there are numerous aspirants, including 
Senator Johnson of California, Senator Harding of Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois and Major General Wood. The latter 
will undoubtedly make a very strong appeal to the Republican 
masses on the ground that he was one of the earliest advocates of 
national military preparedness, and no doubt if his counsel had 
been heeded our expenditure in life and money on account of our 
participation in the great war would have been considerably lessened. 
At a time when there is considerable radical agitation and indus- 
trial unrest, a man of General Wood’s quiet strength will be favor- 
ably looked upon for Presidential honors. He also has a record of 
having made good in the duties previously allotted to him and this 
will count much in his favor. If grievances were a good ground of 
political availability, General Wood has something very much to 
his advantage, for in the view of many he was unjustly kept from 
prominent service in Europe during our participation in the: war. 
As General Wood is commonly regarded as having been very close 
to the late Colonel Roosevelt, both personally and politically, it is 
not unreasonably inferred that this will count greatly in his favor 
when his name is presented at the Republican Convention. 

Governor Lowden of Illinois made a good record during his 
service in Congress and has also given his state efficient administra- 
tion as Governor. He is personally popular and no doubt will closely 
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contest with General Wood and others for the honor of the Repub- 
lican nomination. 

Senator Johnson of California is very aggressive and a man of 
great ability. He also has the advantage of having been closely 
associated with Colonel Roosevelt and followed his political fortunes 
into the Progressive Party in 1912, having been the candidate of 
that organization for Vice-President. 

While the list of Republican candidates could be more or less 
indefinitely extended, the names given comprise all of those who 
loom much above the horizon at the present time ; but one can never 
tell what may happen between now and the date of holding the 
respective conventions, and it is not unlikely that someone who has 
not been mentioned above as the prospective candidate of either 
party may carry away the prize. It is just a little remarkable that 
at a time when momentous issues are at stake no dominating per- 
sonality seems to have arisen in either party. In fact, that political 
leadership which would be of enormous advantage to the country 
at the present time appears to be lacking. The rather remarkable 
sentiment manifested toward Mr. Hoover, without much regard to 
party, is giving the old-time politicians serious concern. It is not 
inconceivable that a condition may arise rendering the nomination 
of a non-partisan candidate among the possibilities. 

It is realized quite fully that the above political prognostications 
may not stand the wilting influence of the summer’s heat. Quite 
often the political prescience shown far ahead of the conventions 
looks extremely silly when compared with what actually happens. 
Mindful of all these possibilities, the subject is nevertheless one 
about which interesting speculations may be indulged in even if they 
do not lead to any very definite and dependable conclusions. 

$ 



Bank Values of Liberty Bonds 

A CCORDING to a recent ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Currency banks that have bought Liberty Loan Bonds and 
Victory Notes at prices higher than those now ruling will not 
be required to report these bonds and notes at less than the price 
paid for them. 

That this is a wise ruling, whether the banks take advantage of 
it or not, may be readily conceded. Of course, if a bank were called 
on to liquidate its holdings of these securities, it could not realize 
more than the market price, and in this sense it gives a fictitious 
value to the assets of the bank to carry these securities at the price 
paid for them. Doubtless there will be very few banks inclined to 
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part with these bonds at the present market prices and therefore 
they will not sustain any loss on this account. 

If the present policy of the Government in reducing expenses 
and maintaining taxation is adhered to, while at the same time 
making considerable purchases of United States securities for the 
sinking fund account, there is no reason to suppose that the securi- 
ties in question will long remain below par. Certainly, there is no 
doubt that when the obligations mature they will be paid in full. 

While it is desirable that the statements of banks should reflect 
their actual condition, considerable inconvenience might result in 
some cases if the banks were required to report their security hold- 
ings at current market values, which not infrequently are far below 
the actual values. In periods of great depression, or occasionally 
when there is a general temporary slump in securities, values often 
fall quite below the normal level. This frequently affects securities 
of the soundest type and it would be hardly just to require the banks 
to make note in their statements of these temporary aberrations 
of the market. Generally, the banks are not in a hurry to sell while 
prices are below actual values, and since banks can usually acquire 
needed funds, either by reducing their loans, or by disposing of 
securities not affected by temporary fluctuations, there is no good 
reason why they should not be allowed to carry the Government 
bonds at the prices which were paid for them. 

Whether the Government securities are to go back to par in the 
near future will depend, as above stated, upon the fiscal policy of 
the Government. At present there is a sharp contest between an 
element in Congress which wishes to reduce expenditure and an- 
other element, perhaps found chiefly in the Executive Departments, 
which resents this tendency. The sentiment of the country, so far 
as it can be ascertained from surface indications, seems to be veer- 
ing to the support of a more economical programme in regard to 
Government expenditures. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
this tendency will persist if there is a change in administration after 
the 4th of March, 1921. The professions of economy might con- 
ceivably then give way to a more liberal disposition, inasmuch as, 
should Congress remain Republican, the money would be provided 
and expended through the channels of the same party. 

Recent Treasury reports show some reduction of the public debt. 
The continuation of this policy will justify the Comptroller’s ruling, 
for the value of the bonds should tend upward as the debt declines. 
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The Banker’s Interest in Foreign Trade 

What America’s Export Business Means to the 
Country’s Financial Interests 

By O. K. Davis 

Secretary National Foreign Trade Council 



W HY are American banks and 
bankers vitally concerned in 
the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our foreign trade ? Why should 
they be engaged in an energetic cam- 
paign to spread abroad information, 
among American producers and distrib- 
utors, with the object of arousing in- 
terest in foreign trade? 

The answer to the first question is 
obvious, at least to all those bankers 
who are now doing foreign trade busi- 
ness. One good answer to the second 
question may be made by the mere 
statement of the proposition involved 
in the first question. 

UNEMPLOYMENT OF LABOR 

The war and the events which ac- 
companied and have followed it have 
done much to divert the attention of 
American producers and distributors 
from the conditions which obtained in 
this country immediately prior to its 
outbreak. For that reason it will per- 
haps serve a useful purpose to recall 
the fact that during several months of 
1914 numerous public and charitable 
organizations in New York were en- 
gaged in collecting funds and materials 
with which to furnish work to men and 
women who otherwise were unable to 
secure employment. The wages paid 
for this work were ten cents an hour, 
and the situation became so acute that 
many of these organizations were unable 
to give more than five hours work a day 
to one person. 

It was the recognition on the part 
-of certain far-sighted leaders of Ameri- 
can industry that these conditions were 
certain to exist in this country very 
soon which led these gentlemen, early 
in 1914, before there was any open hint 
of the possibility of a world war, to call 
the First National Foreign Trade Con* 
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vention, and to organize the National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
was formed for the purpose chiefly of 
promoting the spread of information 
among all classes of Americans as to the 
direct and immediate concern to them 
of a substantial improvement in our for- 
eign trade, and of the development and 
maintenance of a sound national foreign 
trade policy. 

NATIONAL SERVICE IN FOREIGN TRADE 

These gentlemen saw clearly the fact, 
which is yet all insufficiently recognized 
in this country, that there is an ele- 
ment of great national service in for- 
eign trade, and that its proper conduct 
is of much more importance and has 
much more meaning than the mere mak- 
ing of profit by the relatively -few who 
are directly engaged in it. These 
gentlemen saw our foreign trade as a 
substantial element in the stabilization 
of domestic industry and the mainte- 
nance of domestic prosperity. They un- 
derstood that an expansion of our sales 
in foreign markets would furnish 
prompt relief from the stagnation then 
obtaining in domestic industry and af- 
ford permanent and full employment to 
all our people. 

The huge demand for American pro- 
ducts, resulting immediately from the 
war, served at once to bring to the at- 
tention of the American people gener- 
ally certain of the advantages of for- 
eign trade. But the long duration of 
the war, and the consequent exhaustion 
of reserve stocks throughout the world, 
has tended to obscure the vision even 
of many of those who only a short time 
ago saw the situation clearly. It is not 
necessary to point out in detail here 
how this exhaustion of the world's re- 
serve stocks was accomplished. The 
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withdrawal of twenty-five or thirty mil- 
lion or more men from active produc - 
tion was one great influence. The 
greatly increased consumption, by these 
same men, of the output of the greatly 
lessened number of producers was an- 
other important influence. The natural 
waste of war was another one. The 
result is now clearly and generally 
recognized. 

THE DEFICIT IN PRODUCTION 

• But the world is still very far from 
making adequate efforts to repair this 
wastage of war and to overtake this 
deficit in production. The psychologi- 
cal reaction, naturally resulting from 
the long strain of war, has inevitably 
lessened greatly the ratio of production 
per unit of labor in those countries not 
directly affected by the fighting. And 
the destruction of plant and material, 
in the territory where the actual fight- 
ing took place, produced an effect which 
cannot be overcome for a long time. 

In this country the situation is pecu- 
liar and contains elements of positive 
and great danger. Our situation is not 
like that of any other country, belliger- 
ent or neutral. The United States, 
particularly after our own entry into 
the war, became the great source of 
supply for all war materials for the al- 
lied nations. The expansion of plant 
capacity and productive possibility was 
stimulated enormously by all possible 
means. Every effort was made to 
overcome, through the use of mechani- 
cal devices, the withdrawal of from 
three to five million young men from 
our own agencies of production, for mil- 
itary service. But prior to the war the 
productive possibility of this country 
was such that we were able to export, 
in the fiscal year of 1913, three-quarters 
of a billion dollars 1 worth of finished 
manufactures. In other words, we 
were then producing a substantial sur~ 
plus beyond the consumption power of 
the domestic market. It is undoubtedly 
true that the power of consumption of 
the United States has increased sub- 
stantially as a result of the war. But 
it is also undoubtedly true that the ex- 



pansion of productive possibility has 
more than kept pace with this increase 
in the power of consumption. More- 
over, since the signing of the armistice, 
this expansion of plant has gone on at 
a very rapid rate. 

The result is that the productive pos- 
sibility of the United States to-day is 
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undoubtedly very substantially in excess 
of its power of consumption. Certain 
circumstances naturally resulting from 
the war tend, however, temporarily to 
cloak this fact and to conceal the true 
situation. The demand on our pro- 
ducers to-day comes not only from the 
domestic market but from all the world. 
Both in the domestic market and in the 
rest of the world, it is an abnormal and 
temporary demand, due first to the war- 
caused exhaustion of reserve stocks, and 
second to the increase in currency in 
circulation in all the belligerent coun- 
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tries — the inflation produced by the 
methods of war financing. 

Estimates and opinions vary as tc 
how long this temporary abnormal de- 
mand will continue. The belligerent 
countries of Europe are coming back 
into production. It is reported that Bel- 
gium has already attained eighty-five 
per cent, of her former productivity; 
Great Britain is fast re-establishing her- 
self, as the mounting figures of her ex- 
port trade month by month disclose. 
The significant statement issued by the 
packers at Chicago recently, to the ef- 
fect that the export trade in meat had 
already ceased entirely is but one indi- 
cation of the manner in which Europe 
is progressing. The figures of the im- 
migration into the United States, show- 
ing a steady increase, furnish a signifi- 
cant indication of our own future. 

REVERSAL OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
POSITION 

Prior to the war the United States 
maintained as a usual thing a substan- 
tial surplus of exports over imports. 
The years when this surplus fell below 
a certain figure were marked by stagna- 
tion of industry and hard times. This 
surplus of exports went abroad chiefly 
to pay the interest on capital which we 
had borrowed from Europe. Now that 
situation is reversed. We have paid our 
debt to Europe and lent her sums ag- 
gregating between twelve and fourteen 



billions. When conditions return ap- 
proximately to normal we shall inevita- 
bly be importing in excess of our ex- 
ports, and that surplus of imports will 
represent the interest on the loans we 
have made to Europe. 

These imports will come into a mar- 
ket which, as has been shown, has a 
capacity to produce substantially more 
than it can consume. What will be the 
result? One of two things. Either we 
shall find markets abroad for the sur- 
plus we are capable of producing or we 
shall cease to produce it. But if we 
cease to produce it, the experience of 
1914 and altogether too many other 
similar periods teaches us exactly what 
the result will be. Instead of strikes 
by unskilled labor for an increase of 
wages from five to six dollars a day, 
we shall have soup-houses and bread- 
lines, and men clamoring for five hours 
work a day, at ten cents an hour. 

BANKERS VITALITY INTERESTED 

There is no need to point out to any 
bank or banker — wherever located, in 
an inland village or a seacoast city, and 
doing a narrowly restricted domestic 
business or a widely extended foreign 
business — what his interest and concern 
are in avoiding the recurrence of such 
a situation. It is up to them, as never 
before, to exert every effort and influ- 
ence to maintain and develop our for- 
eign trade. 
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Buying a Bank’s Supplies 

How the Purchasing Department Operates and How it Helps 

to Cut Down Costs 

By A. Curtis Schlegel 

Manager Purchasing Department Marine Trust Company. Buffalo, N. Y. 



I N writing an article on the purchas- 
ing department, of course, we have 
in mind strictly a banking institu- 
tion. The purchasing of fixtures, 
equipment, supplies, etc. for banks is 
usually taken care of by the heads of 
the various departments. Only recent- 
ly in most cases, has the installation 
of a purchasing department been con- 
sidered an asset to the bank. Many in- 
stitutions of size have yet to develop 
a satisfactory arrangement on this im- 
portant subject. 

The purpose of this department is 
not only to concentrate buying, but to 
attain the best perspective possible on 
the necessities of the various depart- 
ments and to look into the new kinds 
of bank equipment which are continu- 
ally being placed on the market. Al- 
though it is seemingly outside of bank- 
ing, yet a man best fitted for the head 
of such a department must have banking 
experience beside the other qualities 
necessary to purchasing ability. This 
department is especially essential 
where an institution has branches to 
contend with. 

This article not only deals with the 
purchasing of equipment, but also with 
the filling of requisitions of supplies for 
the clerks and officers of the institution 
and the various branch offices. 

The general supplies of the institu- 
tion are under the supervision of the 
purchasing department from the time 
they are put into the stock room until 
they are disposed of throughout the 
institution. The machine equipment and 
furniture is continually under the sur- 
veillance of the department, and with 
reference to the latter an inventory is 
taken every six months. This inventory 
seems a splendid check in many ways 
and presents a good opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the general quali- 
ties of the equipment. 



The subject of machine equipment is 
one in which most institutions are en- 
tirely at sea. We have in our office a 
complete record of each machine, the 
department in which it is located, the 
year it was purchased, the original 
price, repair costs and all the necessary 
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data. This information can prove to 
our own satisfaction the life of a ma- 
chine in our office. Salesmen will tell 
you that their machine will outwear a 
competitor’s machine. It depends 
largely on the conditions and this 
record gives us just that information. 

Along the line of machine statistics 
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All supplie; ordered are recorded on these cards, thus giving a complete history of each transaction 



our records have been compiled further 
into such a complete separate record of 
all the equipment, including machines, 
furniture, etc. which is not included as 
total deductable expense under the in- 
come tax laws. This record shows 
the original price of the machine, the 
day on which the invoice was paid and 
this is verified by our expense voucher. 
The percentages which we are allowed 
to charge off each year are spread over 
its respective area so that at the end 
of any year we are able to point out 
definitely the amount of expense which 
we aye allowed to deduct from our tax 
report. This is of snecial value when 
it comes to an examination. 

It is Well to standardize on machine 
equipment, but how is the banker to 
know whether or not he is adopting the 
correct equipment? Just go through 
your office today, list up your machines, 
find out a little of their history and you 
will not find it difficult to know which 
is giving you the best service. 

In purchasing machines we have us- 
ually found salesmen are easily sur- 
prised. It has often been our policy to 
get a quotation on the price of one ma- 
chine. When the price was finally set 
on this machine an order for an addi- 
tional number is given and we have 
often found that the price is considera- 
bly lower. In this way we can find out 
very quickly just how elastic the price 
on machine equipment is. Fortunately 
it is not our policy to deal with many 



of these elastic price salesmen. The 
best machines on the market have only 
one price. As we have equipped our of- 
fices with what we have found the very 
best of machinery, the prices have been 
stipulated and in every case that price 
is paid. In this way one gets just what 
is paid for. 

One can readily appreciate that the 
highest degree of efficiency can be main- 
tained in machine equipment if a real 
mechanic is employed by the com- 
pany to repair and generally overhaul 
the machines when necessary. Ordi- 
narily it is almost impossible to get 
immediate service from the outside, and 
if you have such a man in your office 
you can readily appreciate the con- 
venience to say nothing of the minimum 
expense . Much money is needlessly 
wasted each year on machine repair. 

Possibly one of the most annoying 
and also one of the most pleasant du- 
ties of the Purchasing Department, is 
the entertainment of the different 
agents and salesmen who come to dis- 
play their wares. It has always been 
the policy of this department to enter- 
tain all of them and give them an op- 
portunity to submit what they think is 
necessary to the development of our in- 
stitution. Ordinarily they seem to pres- 
ent a sort of an annoyance, but often, 
while no direct bargain has been made, 
the talk with them gives one a different 
view of the way things are handled in 
their own institutions, and many splen- 
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did ideas have been developed by listen- 
ing to a salesman. 

In dealing with stationery, it is well 
to develop relations with a reliable 
house that can furnish the several little 
items which are necessary from time to 
time without the necessity of going 
around shopping. It is well to get bids 
but you will find that in reliable houses 
the prices are pretty close. 

Books, magazines and periodicals are 
necessary in the banking establishment, 
but, who in the institution knows where 
they are, what they cost, whether they 
are contracted for or whether an exact 
account has been kept of these various 
articles. This is an important item as 
it is the policy of many inferior pub- 
lishing houses to send their magazine or 
paper to various banks for a period of 
three to six months and at the end of 
that time send them a statement for this 
publication. Usually the party O.K’ing 
these expense bills is not certain as to 
their receipt, never looking into their 
value and perhaps to prevent an argu- 
ment the bill is O.K’d and paid. This 
we know is true of many of the larger 
banks in the country. 

Printing, of course, is probably one 
of the largest items. Most successful 
business houses realize strongly that 
they are judged by their stationery. 
Their advertising too, is their printed 
personality. It is good business to plan 
your printing. Of course, occasions arise 
when necessity is a matter of hours — or 
minutes. But the planned printing 



program takes care of that automatical- 
ly. Every item printed carries its touch 
of individuality, its distinctiveness, its 
personality. This subject is a study in 
itself. We have developed what we 
think a decided asset to our institution 
along this line. For instance forms are 
made up on electros, placed on cylinder 
presses anywhere from four to eight 
forms on the same electro. When these 
presses are working, one can readily 
appreciate that we receive the benefit 
of a full revolution of the press and our 
paper is cut to no waste. This we 
found has more than cut our printing 
bill in half and at this writing it is hard 
to estimate just how much has been 
saved. 

It is often the case that one depart- 
ment will submit a form for printing or 
ruling which they have devised to meet 
their particular needs. If one is fa- 
miliar with the stock, two or more 
forms may be compiled which are used 
in several departments and which will 
answer the same purpose. We have 
found this to be the case in a number 
of instances and even in the stock on 
our shelves at the present time we find 
many forms which can be combined very 
easily. We have found that splendid 
results can be obtained by replenishing 
the stock at the printer’s dull time of 
the year. In this way more pains are 
taken and prices are lower and service 
better. This tends toward a decided 
advantage both for the printer and for 
the institution. It is the custom with 
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many firms to discard and throw into 
the waste all the old forms. We have 
been able to salvage hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of this stock and in every 
case where a form is discarded, if the 
quality of paper is at all good, we 
make use of this stock printing various 
forms for inter-ofiice work and also us- 
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REPORT ON CHECKS AND CHECK BOOKS 
Branch. 



Pleue furnUh the Purchasing Department 
with exact amount ©f stock on hand of the fol- 
lowing: 

Check books — 

2 on a page, , - 

3 - - . , 



Interleaved Pocket Check, . 

"Unique” Pocket Check, small, 
3 on a page. 

Folding Leather Covers, . 
Folding Filler, for above. 

Pass Books— 

Vellum, . . . 

Gray Leather, . 
Certificates of Deposit, 
Manager's Checks, . 

New York Drafts, 



Branch banks report on this form to the purchasing 
department on the amount of supplies on hand 



ing a great amount for scribbling pa- 
per. 

It is policy to arrange the forms if 
possible to cut out without waste. This 
is often very easily accomplished by 
adding an inch or taking off from a 
particular sheet and we could cite many 
an instance where we have been able 
to print forms without a particle of 
waste. 

Possibly the largest printing item is 
that of checks and check books. This 
is a subject which is ordinarily left to 
the discretion of the lithographer. Quan- 



tity in this commodity makes quite a 
considerable difference in the price. 
The subject of imprinting checks for 
particular customers has necessitated the 
carrying of additional stock in the or- 
dinary bank, with what is termed the 
panel end on the check wherein the 
name can be printed. We have found 
it policy to eliminate 48 different styles 
of checks in our several offices, by mak- 
ing our plates so that each check has 
on it the panel end. This does no harm 
to the general circulation of the check 
and if a man would like his name on 
the check, we always have that style 
available. 

In the average purchasing depart- 
ment very little is known of paper. 
This is a life study in itself. The mis- 
take is very often made of putting an 
inferior quality of paper on a short 
run. On the short run one can well 
afford to use good paper or at least as 
good as the job will warrant, and re- 
serve the careful picking of paper when 
it comes to large sheets and large runs. 
We have found that in the majority of 
cases the matter of stock is left almost 
entirely to the printer's choice. In 
dealing with ruling jobs it is well to 
deal direct with a ruling house and 
not handle it through a regular printer, 
and even in submitting a proof one can 
save much on the set-up if a correct 
copy of the ruling can be given to the 
ruler. This is an instance where the T 
Square ruling pen comes in very handy. 

One good policy to follow is to pro- 
hibit as far as possible the developing 
of rush orders ; that is not to allow the 
stock to deplete to such a state where 
it is necessary to place a rush order in 
order to replenish a commodity before 
it is entirely depleted. We have found 
in this connection that a little system 
and a few records are necessary. For 
instance, with the number of branch of- 
fices which we have, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep a supply of all the forms 
of stationery which are essential to 
these branches in our stock room at the 
head office. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to receive reports on these com- 
modities each month from the various 
branches. In this way when these re- 
ports are compiled in the proper form, 
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one can tell at a glance just about how 
long the stock which they have on hand 
will last them. 

Another benefit derived from these 
reports i s that in developing an order 
which is essential to one branch, one 
can easily run up quite a good sized or- 
der by replenishing the stock of some of 
the branches which are not entirely in 
need of that commodity. Better prices 
are to be had when quantities are or- 
dered. Of course, in order to take ad- 
vantage of a system such as this, all the 



branches and the head office should be 
systematized, using practically the same 
kind of equipment. 

Much of the detail which has made 
a success of this department has been 
omitted in this article. It is sufficient 
to say that no item is too small to 
analyze especially if it pertains to an 
article which is continually being pur- 
chased. It is surprising to find out just 
how much can be accomplished along 
this line if the figures are spread out 
over a year. 



A Co-operative Insurance Club 

Banks and Insurance Men Combine to Encourage Thrift 



J N UTICA, N. Y., Charles D. Jarvis 
has been instrumental in the or- 
ganization of a cooperative Insurance 
and Thrift Club. Mr. Jarvis is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Herkimer 
County Trust Company of Little Falls, 
N. Y. 

"The Cooperative Insurance and 
Thrift Club of Utica," says Mr. Jar- 
vis, "was organized due to a desire 
on my part to see if it would not be 
possible to have working together two 
of the most important forces in the 
life of a man — (1) comfort in his old 
age; (2) protection for his family. 

"Too many banks advertise ‘save,’ 
‘be thrifty/ but fall short in their com- 
plete selling psychology in not offering 
a concrete simple method of accom- 
plishing the result. 

"An abstract appeal to save never 
‘gets across.' The success of a con- 
crete appeal to save is best exemplified 
by the splendid growth of Christmas 
Banking Clubs, which offer an easy 
plan, and above all a definite goal or 
purpose. 

"And so developed the idea of the 
Cooperative Insurance Club of Utica. 
The idea is to issue a card to be dis- 
tributed by the 100 or more solicitors 



of Utica to insurance prospects, as well 
as to those who already pay premiums 
and find it difficult or inconvenient 
when premium payment day arrives to 
raise the necessary funds. The text 
of the card reads as follows: 

CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SAVINGS 
CLUB 

Date 

residing at ’ 

desire to become a member of the Co- 
operative Insurance Savings Club and 
hereby resolve to deposit every week 
(month) in 



amount checked below. 

Solicitor’s name .... with 

Insurance Co. 

Weekly Deposit 

Monthly 50c $1.00 $2.00 $6.00 

Sponsored by the Utica Banks and Trust 
Companies co-operating with the Life Un- 
derwriters* Association of Utica.** 



"In other words, this plan is meant 
to offer a systematic plan to accumulate 
sufficient funds to make a first premium 
payment and to enable also present pol- 
icy holders to anticipate their premium 
by opening a special insurance savings 
account. 

"The insurance solicitors turn In the 



signed cards to the bank indicated. 
They also follow up prospects and this 
keeps the bank idea constantly before 
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the prospect. The bank can carry the 
account in its club department or in 
its regular interest department. As far 
as the bank is concerned the account 
is no different from any other savings 
account except that it possibly has a 
stronger and more continuous appeal to 
keep adding to the steadily growing 
sum. 

“The plan will fail unless both banks 
and insurance solicitors cooperate 
through intensive advertising and defi- 
nite follow-up methods to keep the idea 
new and interesting. It would not be 
a bad idea if a national plan of coop- 
eration extending over a year could be 
developed through the combined finan- 
cial and publicity strength of the en- 
tire banking and life insurance organi- 
zations of the United States.” 

Following is the text of an advertise- 
ment in the local press by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Utica: 

I IFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF UTICA 

Utica, N. Y. f Jan. 19, 1920. 

To the Public: 

This week has been designated as Na- 
tional Thrift Week, during which time 
everyone concerned in making financial pro- 
visions for their future will be interested. 



All the Utica banks are cooperating with the 
Life Underwriters to provide for the pay- 
ments of Life Insurance premiums. It is 
called the “Cooperative Insurance Savings 
Club.” 

The plan is that you go to any bank in 
Utica, make arrangements for a weekly or 
monthly deposit, in an interest-bearing sav- 
ings account, of a sufficient amount to pay 
a semi-annual life insurance premium at 
the end of six months — the amount of your 
deposit depending upon your age, the size 
and form of fie policy for which you wish 
to apply. 

Information regarding the deposit neces- 
sary can be obtained at any bank or from 
any member of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. 

The advantage of this plan can be enjoyed 
by the old policy holders to pay the pre- 
miums of their present life insurance as 
well as by any one anticipating taking out 
their first, or additional, life insurance. 

The cut appearing at the top of this 
space is a fac-simlle of the one which will 
appear in the advertisements of the various 
local advertisers during Thrift Week. 

We desire to take this method of thanking 
the concerns who so generously cooperated 
with us by allow ; ng the cut to appear in 
their respective advertisements during the 
week. Their best wishes for the success of 
the campaign is evidenced by their coopera- 
tion. 

Our appreciation is twofold. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 

OF UTICA, N. Y. 



m 



Thrift Based on 

THE family group as the economic 
unit for saving and thrift, rather 
than the individual depositors in the 
savings banks, is the basis for certain 
new phases of savings banking. 

The object is evident. Not only does 
it emphasize the value of a family 
budget as was emphasized by the banks 
during the recent National Thrift Week, 
but it leads to a better understanding 
between the various members of the 
family on money matters. Considerable 
experience is now available in savings 
* banks of Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
where calls for information on home 
economics are averaging over 100 per 
week in each city. In Maine an expert 



Family Effort 

is operating under the auspices of the 
State Chamber of Commerce and Agri- 
cultural League, being at each of the 
cooperating banks during two days in 
each month. 

The American Bankers Association, 
Savings Bank Section, announces a spe- 
cial investigation of this recent depar- 
ture from custom and is formulating 
plans for its extension to other banks 
through the following committee ap- 
pointed by S. Fred Strong of New 
Haven, president of the Savings Bank 
Section: W. D. Longyear, chairman, 
vice-president Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles; E. K. Satter- 
lee, vice-chairman, president Franklin 
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Savings Bank, New York City; Howard 
Biddulph, treasurer Bloomfield Savings 
Institution, Bloomfield; Joseph R. Noel, 
president Noel State Bank, Chicago; 
Louis Betz, treasurer State Savings 
Bank, St Paul; C. J. Obermayer, presi- 
dent Greater New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn; John W. B. Brand, treasurer 
Springfield Institution for Savings, 
Springfield, Mass.; John P. Kirby, 
president Provident Savings Bank, Es- 
therville, Iowa; Leo Day Woodworth, 
secretary, 5 Nassau street, New York 
city. 

In commenting upon this additional 
service by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, President Strong refers to 
the very evident need for the closest 
possible cooperation between all the 
members of the family circle and to 
the very evident neglect in the past of 
the need for enlisting the active inter- 
est of the women in the homes. Presi- 
dent Strong continues: 

“The purpose and function of sav- 
ings banking is becoming more evident 
from year to year. The need for in- 
stitutions devoted to the collection of 
savings and to their investment in long- 
term low-rate securities for the support 
of industries and commerce as well as 
for the financing of the Government, 
was never more evident. The perform- 
ance of this function has been greatly 
facilitated by the rapid increase in de- 
posits which is being reported by sav- 
ings banks in all parts of the country. 

“Aside from their strictly business 
features, the savings banks have cer- 
tain public service aspects which now 
are being emphasized. We may refer 
to the promotion of school savings, the 
development of savings systems in in- 
dustrial plants, and the further expan- 
sion of work in home economics. None 
of these services can be expected to be 
profitable in dollars and cents to the 
bank, although they may be of incal- 
culable value to the individuals and 
families concerned. 

“On the other hand, there is no ele- 
ment in our community life which has 
a deeper interest in this type of public 
service than have the banks. Further - 



more, it offers a most desirable field for 
expenditure of funds available for gen- 
eral publicity and perhaps the bank, 
less than any other institution organ- 
ized for profit, looks to its publicity 
and advertising for direct results. 

“It is the purpose of the Savings 
Bank Section to develop the work in 
home economics by its member institu- 
tions, both active and associate. Many 
inquiries are already being received. 
The Section has the assurance of 
hearty cooperation from all parts of the 
country.” 

The function of the home economics 
department in up-to-date savings bank- 
ing is thus indicated in a booklet from 
a savings and trust company in Pitts- 
burgh. 

A bank should be more to the citi- 
zens of the community than a place 
for the mere depositing and withdrawal 
of money. The relation between the 
banker and the individual should be as 
close and as confidential as the relation 
between physician and patient. 

Thousands of people visited our 
banks for the first time when they came 
to make . payments on their Liberty 
Bonds. In many cases it was their 
first trip to any bank. They were in- 
terested. They wanted to know things. 
Yet often they were afraid or ashamed 
to ask. The questions that they did 
ask, simple as they were from the view- 
point of the banker, proved that the 
rank and file of industrious men and 
women have had neither the time nor 
the opportunity to learn the many ways 
in which a bank can be useful to them 
in their every-day living. 

The Home Service Department has 
been established largely to encourage 
people to ask questions — to offer prac- 
tical suggestions about the business of 
getting along in the world; to answer 
questions, however simple, about their 
financial affairs, and to help them bud- 
get their income and so make spending 
more than a mere matter of impulse. 

The direct benefit to the particular 
institution is of secondary importance. 
Whatever helps the community helps 
every individual and organization in the 
community. 
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The Country Banker and the Credit Man* 

By A. G. Wedge 



B OTH country bankers and credit 
men are primarily interested in 
credits. There is, however, this 
distinction between them that credit 
men are interested in extending credits 
to responsible customers and to have 
the collection of the credits made at the 
least possible cost, while the banker 
must not only extend credit, but obtain 
a direct profit in the service features of 
his business. 

It is human nature to rebel at a di- 
rect open charge and the profits of the 
wholesale merchant are concealed in 
the cost of the goods sold, while those 
of the banker are apparent in each 
transaction. There seems to exist a 
belief that a country bank has some 
unknown mysterious source from which 
its earnings arise. In stead, all earn- 
ings accrue through direct profits, fre- 
quently in the collection of small items. 

Take a $10,000 bank with $50,000 
deposits or under, of which there are 
at least two hundred in the state of 
Minnesota alone. Gross annual earn- 
ings, including interest charges, fire 
insurance commissions, exchange on 
checks and collections, would amount 
to $5,400, with expenses conservatively 
estimated at $4,000. This would leave 
net earnings of $1,400 or twelve per 
cent, on capital and surplus, out of 
which unusual expenses, losses and de- 
preciation must be met. The elimina- 
tion of exchange on country checks 
would reduce these earnings by at least 
$600, leaving only $800 or earnings of 
less than seven per cent. This surely 
nobody will say is commensurate with 
the careful management a bank re- 
quires. 

At least fifty per cent, of the mer- 
chants* accounts in small towns where 
a bank of this character does business 
are unprofitable. The merchant, rely- 
ing on his personal relationship with 
the cashier, frequently demands privi- 
leges which would not be accorded him 
on reasonably strict business standards. 



He frequently anticipates his sales, 
drawing against the funds he expects 
to deposit in the next two or three 
days or postdates his checks when 
crowded for settlement by the whole- 
sale houses. Therefore, while the job- 
ber is making a profit through his trans- 
actions with the merchant, the small 
country bank is frequently handling 
the merchant's account at a loss ex- 
cept for the exchange received from 
country checks. 

Let me ask the credit man how muc T 
would the price of merchandise sold 
by his house be lowered to the coun- 
try merchant by eliminating an ex- 
change charge made by the bankers of 
say 25 cents on each $100 item? You 
concede that all business is entitled to 
a profit. Why not that of the country 
banker's in handling the transfer of 
funds in this manner? 

There are three ways of transferring 
funds: First, either through the ex- 

press company by actual shipment of 
currency or purchase of express order; 
second, through the postoffice in the 
same manner; third, by the use of the 
bank check which shifts the burden of 
transfer upon the country banker. In 
each of the two first mentioned methods 
a direct cost is paid to the express com- 
pany and postoffice. Why should the 
banker be expected to work without 
compensation ? 

Drafts drawn by jobbers on the coun- 
try merchant have also been a source 
of annoyance to the country banker. 
Until recently no fee was forwarded 
with the draft to cover the cost of en- 
tering, presenting and returning same. 
At least two-thirds of all drafts not 
accompanied by bills of lading were 
refused by the country merchant, al- 
though they frequently answered the 
purpose of dunning the merchant for 
the payment of his bill in such manner 
that he immediately forwarded his check 



•From a speech delivered before the Credl 
Men of St. Paul. 
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.in settlement to the jobber. It has now 
become customary to request that 15 
cents be sent with each draft as a fee 
to cover the entering and presenting of 
the item. That fee entitles the credit 
man to prompt and reliable service on 
the part of the country banker. I have 
no excuse to offer for the banker who 
does not recognize the responsibility and 
who does not attempt at least to earn 
the fee he has received. Unless such 
a fee is sent I do not feel, however, 
that the credit man's drafts on the de- 
linquent debtor will receive much at- 
tention. Where special service is re- 
quired on particularly slow debtors the 
credit man should be willing to com- 
pensate for such service rendered. The 
fee would be small compared with that 
charged by an attorney for making the 
collection. 

In replying to requests for credit in- 
formation the country banker should be 
paid for his services and 25 cents is 
becoming recognized as the fee for 
an unbiased comprehensive report. Such 
report should be clearly expressed and 
give the best information at the com- 
mand of the banker. Such report 
pot given as an accommodation to the 
country merchant, but is of direct serv- 
ice to the jobber who should expect 
to pay for the services rendered. The 



bankers* associations will not coun- 
tenance misleading reports or the col- 
lecting of fees for inadequate reports 
submitted by the country banker. 

Instead of any latent antagonism ex- 
isting between country bankers and 
credit men due to the elimination of 
exchange on country checks, there 
should be the most cordial feelings of 
mutual interest, first in the education 
of both bankers and business men to 
higher standards for themselves, and 
again, in the education of their custom- 
ers by encouraging better bookkeeping 
methods, the liquidation of current li- 
abilities promptly, and discouraging of 
investments by country merchants out- 
side of their business, a process that 
reduces the capital required to conduct 
their legitimate business. The result 
would be better bankers, wholesale mer- 
chants and country merchants with 
credits extended upon a better basis and 
under more stable conditions. 

The cooperation of jobbers and bank- 
ers with producers has contributed to 
the development of our country. The 
country banker is the buffer between 
jobber and country merchant. Does the 
credit man need his services? If so, 
is he not entitled to a compensation 
for the special services he cannot ren- 
der except at a considerable cost? 



Adventures in High Finance 



'T'HERE is no way in which one can 
A so surely arouse the suspicions of 
bankers as by trying to put some money 
in their hands. We went round to a 
nearby bank hoping to open an account. 
As we had formerly dealt with an up- 
town branch of the same institution, 
and as the check we wanted to deposit 
bore the name of a quite well-known 
firm, we thought all would be easy. But 
no; it seemed that there was no con- 
vincing way to identify ourself. Hope- 
fully we pulled out a stack of letters, 
but these were waved aside. We began 



to feel more and more as though we 
had come with some sinister intent. We 
started to light our pipe, and then it 
occurred to us that perhaps that would 
be regarded as the gesture of a harden- 
ed cracksman, seeking to appear at his 
ease. We wondered if, in all our mo- 
tions, we were betraying the suspicious 
conduct of the professional embezzler. 
Perhaps the courteous banker was put- 
ting us through some Freudian third 
degree ... in these days when 
the workings of the unconscious are so 
shrpwdly canvassed, was there anything 
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abominable in the cellar of our soul 
which we were giving away without 
realizing . . . had we not thought 

to ourself, as we entered the door, well, 
this is a fairly decent check to start 
an account with, but we don't keep our 
balance anywhere near that figure 
. . . perhaps our Freudian banker 

had spotted that thought and was send- 
ing for a psychological patrol wagon 
. . . well, how could we identify 

ourself? Did we know any one who 
had an account in that branch? No. 

We thought of a friend of ours who 
banked at another branch of this bank, 
not far away. The banker called him 
up and whispered strangely over the 
phone. We were asked to take off our 
hat. Apparently our friend was de- 
scribing us. We hoped that he was 
saying “stout” rather than “fat.” But 
it seemed that the corroboration of our 
friend only increased our host's precau- 
tion. Perhaps he thought it was a care- 
fully worked“out con game, in which 
our friend was a confederate. We sign- 
ed our name several times, on little 
cards, with a desperate attempt to ap- 
pear unconcerned. In spite of our best 
efforts, we could not help thinking that 
each time we wrote it we must be look- 
ing as though we were trying to re- 
member how we had written it the last 



time. Still the banker hesitated. Then 
he called up our friend again. He asked 
him if he would know our voice over 
the phone. Our friend said he would. 
We spoke to our friend, with whom we 
had eaten lunch a few minutes before. 
He asked, to identify us, what we had 
had for lunch. Horrible instant! For 
a moment we could not remember. The 
eyes of the banker and his assistant 
were glittering upon us. Then we spoke 
glibly enough. “An oyster patty,” we 
said; “two cups of tea, and a rice pud“ 
ding which we asked for cold, but which 
was given us hot.” 

Our friend asserted, to the banker, 
that we were undeniably us, and indeed 
the homely particularity of the lunch- 
eon items had already made incision in 
his hardened bosom. He smiled radi- 
antly at us and gave us a checkbook. 
Then he told us we couldn't draw 
against our account until the original 
check had passed through the Clearing 
House, and sent a youth back to the 
office with us so that we could be un- 
mistakably identified. 

As we left the banker's office some 
one else was ushered in. “Here's an- 
other gentleman to open an account,” 
aaid the assistant. “We hope he knows 
what he had for lunch,” we said to the 
banker. — Christopher Morley, in the 
New York E ening Post. 




Keeping a Record of Personnel 

By C. W. Beerbower 



PRESENT day methods of efficient 
bank control, require the busy 
Lank executive to have at his finger 
tips, for Government Reports, profit 
sharing plans and for consultation when 
promotions are being considered, etc., 
an accurate and concise record of each 
director, officer and clerk. For these 
purposes the Forms shown in Figures 
one and two have been found conven- 
ient and satisfactory. Each form is 
and SyZ inches and is punched for 



a standard ring book binder. Figure 
one is for the record of the Directors, 
including their attendance at Directors 
Meetings. It is printed on white pa- 
per. Figure two is for Officers and 
Clerks and is printed on buff paper. 
With this color scheme both records 
may be kept in the same binder and 
quickly distinguished. Form two pro- 
vides useful information about each of" 
ficer and clerk, with spaces for enter- 
ing salary by the month and by the 
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This form shows a convenient method of keeping a record of a bank's employees 



year covering the semi-annual periods, 
with space to show any increase in 
salary and additional space for any 
extra compensation, as at Christmas. 
Space is also provided for entering 
position held, time of vacation and 



days absent during the year, and any 
other data. 

Each form is arranged to cover an 
eight year period and will provide an 
indispensable record for present and for 
future reference purposes. 
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This form tells the whole story about a bank’s directors and the board meetings they attend 
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The New Business Department 

A Description of the Various Functions Performed by This 
Important Department 



A N admirable description of the 
*** work of the Advertising and New 
Business Department is contained in 
an article by Amy Roettig, in The 
Marine Trust News, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo. Miss Roettig is manager 
of the company's advertising depart- 
ment and one of the best known finan- 
cial advertising women in the country. 
The article follows: 

Of first importance in assuming charge 
of the department was finding the keynote 
not only for the advertising, but for the 
institution itself. The success of our ad- 
vertising was dependent upon our adher- 
ence to the guiding principles on which The 
Marine had been built to its present size 
and strength. After that it was a matter 
of developing new ideas for copy, new ar- 
rangements of type and cuts. 

DISPLAY ADVEB17SIXG 

We draw upon every member of the de- 
partment for ideas. Some of the advertise- 
ments are re-written several times before 
the desired result is obtained. Then effort 
is directed toward the proper interpretation 
of the idea in the printed advertisement. 

After many months of experiment, we 
selected a standard style of type, signature 
and border. The printing establishment 
which sets the advertisements in type, allows 
the same men to handle the work continually 
so that no more of our tii^e than necessary 
is expended in the mechanical arrangement. 
This close working association with the 
printer is responsible for the uniformly 
harmonious appearance of the advertise- 
ments. 

We endeavor to prepare copy at least one 
month in advance. This gives us the ad- 
vantage of perspective. An advertisement 
should not stand alone, but should be a 
specific part of a complete whole. By plan- 
ning in advance, we can make the advertis- 
ing perform its true function — supplement 
the work of the new business division. This 
allows also for timely advertisements of 
news value. These must necessarily be pre- 
pared at the last moment. For example, 
we might cite the NC-4 advertisement, which 
appeared in the newspapers simultaneously 
with the announcements of the plane’s safe 



arrival overseas. Another example is the 
advertisement welcoming the King and 
Queen of Belgium. 

CiaCULABS AND BOOKLETS 

The same careful effort is expended in the 
preparation of circulars and booklets. 
Sometimes the copy is written by this de- 
partment and then submitted for revision to 
the department interested in its publication. 
In the latter case we are called into con- 
sultation and attend to the production after 
the copy is put into final form. Particular 
stress is laid upon the selection of suitable 
paper stock, ttractlve illustrations and in- 
teresting readable type. 

DismiBunox 

The distribution of advertising literature 
is handled by the supply division. Definite 
instructions are given for each order com- 
ing from the printer. These include date 
of promised delivery, mailing lists, en- 
closures, date for mailing and disposition 
of quantitv left over. 

PUBLICITY 

Many of the activities of an institution, 
the sise and character of The Marine, are 
of news interest to the reading public. 
Special stories are written of these activities 
for the daily papers and financial magazines. 
Those intended for the magazines are natur- 
ally written from * a different angle than 
those for local papers. Every form of ad- 
vertising has its effect upon the results oh 
tained from the development of customers 
and prospects. 

NEW BUSINESS 

In the desii : to meet the individual re- 
quirements of customers, The Marine h*is 
increased its facilities to such an extent th it 
they embrace practically every service which 
can be rendered by a financial institution. 
The liberal arrangements for opening ac- 
counts at the branches give our services a 
broad general appeal. The problem, there- 
fore, is to determine which service will be 
of most benefit 

For this we have developed a systematic 
follow up of customers and prospects. Cus- 
tomers, you will notice, are included. The 
reason is apparent Rarely does a new 
customer transact business in more than 
one department Accounts are generally 
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opened in the banking department. Then 
as the customer becomes better acquainted, 
he uses the services of other departments. 

It is difficult to fully explain in this ar- 
ticle the plan for the development of cus- 
tomers and prospects. The work is carried 
on in the records, stencil and correspon- 
dence divisions and in cooperation with the 
credit department. 



important events in the financial world. 
The Branch Manager s’ Bulletin informs 
branch managers of branch and Head Office 
activities. The Marine Teust News, pub- 
lished since May of last year, is the final 
link in the chain connecting the institution, 
directors and officers, employes and stock- 
holders, with customers and the general 
public. 



PREPARATION 



BOOKKEEPING 



Each branch is assigned a territory with 
fixed boundaries. A street directory con- 
taining a list of the streets and numbers 
within these fixed boundaries has been pre- 
pared. In the records division, the names 
of selected prospects, residing or doing 
business within each branch territory are 
recorded on cards the proper branch color. 
There are two sets of cards, one in the 
possession of the branch manager, the other 
in the new business files. Before they leave 
the department, they are checked in the 
stencil division to determine whether or not 
the so-called “prospects” are doing business 
in any of the departments. Then they are 
approved by the credit department for 
solicitation on a non-committal basis. A 
similar follow up has been planned for the 
solicitation of banks. 

THE FOLLOW UP 

Special follow ups are planned to effec- 
tively solicit business for each department. 
When possible, a call is made first to ascer- 
tain the services which are likely to be of 
most benefit to the prospect This is fol- 
lowed by a series of letters. A repeat call 
is made several months later. Seasonal cam- 
paigns are prepared, for instance, those 
for new accounts at the beginning of each 
interest quarter and in the spring for sum- 
mer storage and safe keeping of securities. 
These prospects are on the regular mailing 
lists to receive the advertising literature. 

KEEPING IN TOUCH 

One of the essentials for success in our 
work is “keeping in touch” — the members of 
this department with each other — the 
branches with Head Office activities — and 
the entire institution with the public. To 
meet this situation in the department, a 
weekly conference is held. Here the im- 
portant events of the past week are re- 
viewed, suggestions offered, and future work 
planned. The News Clip furnishes the of- 
ficers of the company a daily resume of 



The bookkeeping has been simplified as 
much as possible. Only a few forms are 
used. One is the production order, printed 
in duplicate, for instructions to the printer. 
The weekly schedule sheet indicates the 
number and size of insertions in the daily 
papers, titles of advertisements and cost. 
Space orders are used for special copy given 
publications not on the regular schedule. 
A monthly re-cap is kept of all expenditures 
on the re-cap sheet. This is valuable in 
preparing the annual report and budget 
for the coming year. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

There has been found no fixed rule upon 
which to base an appropriation. Some of 
the larger trust companies devote 9% of 
the capital and surplus to this work; many 
small banks devote an amount equal to 10% 
of the dividends to such purpose. Another 
rule is to devote one-tenth of 1% of the 
average yearly deposits for the year just 
closed. The following figures compiled from 
our re-cap sheets show how the expenditures 
were divided: 



BY DEPARTMENTS 



Banking 

Trust 

Safe Deposit 

General Publicity 

Bonds and Investments 

Statement Call 

Marine Trust N^ws. . . . 

Equipment 

Branches 



Per Cent. 



17 

13 

06 

34 

04 

08 

07 

02 

10 



Total 



100 



BY MEDIUMS 



Newspapers 

Magazines ' . . 

Printed Matter 

Cuts and Engravings 

Composition and Drawings 

Postage 

Church Papers. Programs, Directo- 
ries and Subscriptions 

Photos, Frames. Slens and Mls- 
celanny 



56 

03 
21 % 

05 

06 

04 



03 Vt 
03 



Total 



100 
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Observations of an Outsider 

A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 



"V^ OU know, since I got started on 
picking up these little items about 
banks I’ve learned a lot of tilings on 
the subject, — things which, on the 
whole make me have a great desire to 
“know” banks and bankers better. As 
I analyze this feeling I can’t help won- 
dering whether this isn’t the heart and 
soul of the banks’ advertising prob- 
lem. When you get a man to thinking 
about your institution and get him to 
asking questions, you have got a flying 
start toward making that man a friend 
and customer. 

@ 

All over the country the need of 
homes is insistent. Building has been 
below normal for four years. And yet 
I heard a sound, conservative real 
estate man say that the banks in his 
locality were doing little or nothing to 
correct this trouble. His complaint 
was that the savings banks showed a 
strong preference for the large loans 
and did not encourage the small “home” 
loans as much as they might. He said 
that the co-operative banks were do- 
ing all they could but that their means 
were limited. For a man who is not 
given to such moods, I found that he 
had a real “grouch” on. I couldn’t 
help but wonder how near right he was. 
I know enough about building condi- 
tions to grasp the need of concerted 
action on the part of every factor in 
the problem, but I could not quite be- 
lieve that the savings banks as a whole 
were neglecting the field for which, it 
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seems to me, they were especially in- 
tended. I would really like to hear 
from some of the savings bank people. 

@ 

Before the war, such subjects as 
foreign trade, trade acceptances, 
credits, etc., were of minor interest to the 
average young man. Conditions created 
by the war, together with the wide- 
spread publicity given these and kin- 
dred subjects by the press, have 
wrought a radical change in this atti- 
tude. I find that, several banks have 
published booklets on these subjects, 
which are eagerly snatched up, and are 
proving splendid advertising for the 
banks. 

A few days ago I overheard a busi- 
nessman say “I see the 

Bank has taken Jones in as treasurer. 
He’s the only practical banker in the 
whole outfit.” Why is it that so often 
banks are started, — and seem to have 
little trouble in getting a charter, — 
by groups of business men, none of 
whom are experienced bankers? Then, 
as an afterthought, apparently, they add 
one lone but real banker to the outfit. 
If a new leather concern is started it 
is pretty likely to be made up of prac- 
tical, experienced leather men, with 
perhaps a lone banker to advise on 
financial matters. Same with a new 
concern in any mercantile or manufac- 
turing line. Not so in starting banks, 
however. Seems to me though that these 
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institutions as a class are short lived, 
— at least in their original form. 

* 

“Well, there's room enough for an- 
other bank in this neighborhod,” said 
a bank man to me the other day, when 
he heard that a new bank was to be 
opened near him. Maybe he's right, but 
1*11 bet that if the first one in the field 
had covered its immediate territory as 
carefully and as thoroughly as it might, 
thoughts of opening a new bank right 
in that spot would never have arisen 
in anyone’s mind. 



I understand that the A. I. B. is to 
hold its national convention in Bos- 
ton in June. Boston will be glad to 
see them and they will be glad to see 
Boston. I have seen quite a bit of 
that A. I. B. I like the spirit of the 
organization. It is alive, from the 
president to the last private in the rear 
rank. It stands for good banking, the 
best of service, is an advocate of pub- 
licity, and aims to make men, good fel- 
lows and good bankers. I want to go 
to that convention, even if I am merely 
an “outsider looking in.'' 



Investing Through the Banks 



JPOR real constructive value, the il- 
lustration presented herewith con- 
tains more genuine merit than reams of 
essays on the subject of investing and 
volumes against “get - rich - quick” 
schemes. These few words, strikingly 
presented, offer to the inexperienced — 
and indeed to all who are not experts 
in the matter — a sure and safe answer 
to all their doubts about where to place 
their surplus funds. 

This suggestion rightly assumes that 
it is the business of the banker to 
know about investments, just as it is 
the business of the physician to know 
about disease and the means of prevent- 
ing and remedying human ills, or the 
shoemaker to know about shoes. 

Even where a bank has no bond de- 
partment and does not handle securi- 
ties, it nevertheless should know, and 
usually does know, what the values of 
securities are ; for it usually makes some 
investments on its own account, or 
makes loans with bonds, etc., as collat- 
eral. 

The banks of the country, being in 
direct financial touch with the people, 
and having their confidence, can do a 
work of inestimable value by helping 
to increase the number of prudent in- 
vestors. 



“When you invest, go to your local 
banker. He is your logical adviser in 
all financial affairs.” 

The Bankers Magazine is indebted 



You Invest 

Go to Your 
Local Banker 

he is your logical i 
adviser in all f inancial 



This sticker represents the opening effort in a 
campaign to make the banker the invest- 
ment adviser of the small investor 



to Frederick L. Varney, manager of 
the service extension department of the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, for 
this sound and telling slogan. It isn't 
copyrighted, and banks may use it in 
their advertising matter in any way 
they see fit. 
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SPECIAL 



SECTION 



Established 1810 

The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 

of the City of New York 
20 Nassau Street 

Capital, Surplus aid Profits Deposits, Dec. 31, 1919 

$18,000,000 $274,000,000 



| r I 1 HE highest character of service 

I extending to all parts of the 

{ world, is placed at the disposal of 

| our customers. We are amply 

| equipped to handle your banking 

| transactions, and offer our service to 

| you in the assurance that it can be 

| utilized in a thoroughly acceptable 

| and efficient manner. 





TO BANKERS 

A RE your working quarters so arranged 
1 as to permit maximum service, and to 
enable you to take on additional business 
without confusion of effort ? 

Present day banking business requires modem 
banking facilities. 

We are prepared to plan, construct and equip 
individual bank buildings, or bank and office 
buildings, or to remodel buildings or quarters 
for banks. 

Write us concerning your building require- 
ments, and we will outline in detail the “ special- 
ized service” which we offer to bankers who are 
considering the building subject. 



Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc. 

Bank Building Department 

19 West Forty-fourth Street 



NEW YORK 



PHILADELPHIA 



SPRINGFIELD 
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Banking and Commercial Law 

Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking aed Negotiable Instruments 



Damages for Bank’s Refusal 
to Honor Check 

Wilson v. Palmetto National Bank of 
Columbia, Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, 101 S. E. Rep. 841. 

T HE defendant bank refused to 
pay a check drawn on it by the 
plaintiff, in the mistaken belief 
that the check was drawn against in- 
sufficient funds. The plaintiff, claim- 
ing that his credit had thereby been in- 
jured, brought suit for damages and the 
jury awarded him $250. 

The mistake happened in a peculiar 
way. The plaintiff had reduced the 
amount of his deposit by withdrawals 
until there was only the sum of $1 
standing to his credit on the books of 
the bank. The account remained in this 
condition for some time and then the 
plaintiff made a deposit of $100. In 
some way the existing account was 
overlooked and a new account was 
opened in the plaintiff's name. Later 
when a check for $27, drawn by him, 
was presented by the holder, the book- 
keeper turned to the account which 
showed a credit of only $1 and rejected 
the check as drawn against insufficient 
funds. As stated the bank was held 
liable in damages and on appeal the 
amount awarded by the jury was held 
not excessive. 



OPINION 

Appeal from Richland County Court; 
M. S. Whaley, Judge. 

Action by J. W. Wilson against the 
Palmetto National Bank of Columbia. 
From judgment for plaintiff, defendant 
appeals. Affirmed. 

Weston & Aycock, of Columbia, for 
appellant. 

Graydon & Graydon, of Columbia, 
for respondent. 

HYDRICK, J. Defendant appeals 
from judgment for plaintiff for $250 
damages awarded to nlaintiff by a jury 



of Richland county court for the refusal 
of defendant to pay a check drawn by 
plaintiff on defendant, notwithstanding 
plaintiff had on deposit sufficient funds 
to pay the same. 

The refusal to pay the check was the 
result of a mistake brought about in this 
way : Plaintiff had an account with de- 

fendant in 1917, and had checked out 
all the funds to his credit, except one 
dollar. On October 18, 1918, he de- 
posited $100. The existing account was 
overlooked, and a new account was 
opened. Thus plaintiff had two ac- 
counts on defendant's books. The 
check refused was drawn October 24, 
1918, in favor of Maggie Wilson for 
$27, and was indorsed by her to one 
Campbell, who presented it at the bank 
on November 12th. The clerk to whom 
it was presented took it to the book- 
keeper and asked if plaintiff had suffi- 
cient funds to his credit to pay it. The 
bookkeeper turned to the account 
which showed a credit of only one dol- 
lar, and replied that he had not, and 
the check was marked "N. S. F.” (not 
sufficient funds) and returned to Camp- 
bell, who notified plaintiff of its dis- 
honor. Thereupon plaintiff paid Camp- 
bell the amount of the check, and there- 
after brought this action for damages. 

Before drawing the jury, the court 
asked the jurors if any of them were 
related to plaintiff, or were employees 
or stockholders of defendant; also, if 
any of them were indebted to defend- 
ant. There was no affirmative response 
to any of these questions. Defendant 
objected to the last question and as- 
signs error of prejudice in asking it, 
on the ground that the jurors may have 
inferred from the question that defend- 
ant was such a harsh creditor that it 
would take vengeance upon any of its 
debtors who should render a verdict 
against it. The inference suggested was 
neither natural nor probable. The 
most reasonable inference was that a 
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debtor might be biased unconsciously in 
favor of his creditor. 

Whether the relation of debtor to one 
of the parties would be sufficient to dis- 
qualify a juror is not an issue. But, 
speaking generally, we may say that 
the parties to an action are entitled to 
a fair and impartial jury, and a trial 
court is to be commended for trying to 
secure such a jury. The question asked 
was not prejudicial. 

On cross-examination of plaintiff, he 
was asked if he made any complaint to 
defendant, or notified it of its error in 
refusing to pay his check, or gave it 
any opportunity to apologize or make 
amends, before suit. Thereafter, plain- 
tiff was allowed, against objection, to 
introduce in evidence a letter, dated 
January 11, 1919, written by plaintiff's 
attorney to defendant, to the effect that 
plaintiff had placed in his hands for 
adjustment, or suit, if necessary, a claim 
against defendant for damages for re- 
fusing to honor his check, and request- 
ing prompt attention. The letter fur- 
ther stated that plaintiff had been in- 
jured in his credit and reputation and 
had been put to considerable inconven- 
ience and annoyance. The court ruled 
that the letter would be admitted for 
the sole purpose of showing when de- 
fendant had notice of plaintiff's claim, 
and cautioned the jury not to consider 
it as evidence of the other statement 
therein contained. 

The letter might have been excluded 
as irrelevant to any material issue in 
the case, and as containing self-serving 
statements of plaintiff; and, as it was 
admitted for a single purpose, it would 
have been better if only that portion 
of it had been read to the jury. But, 
as we must assume that the jury obeyed 
the instructions of the court and con- 
sidered the letter only as evidence of 
the date when defendant was notified of 
plaintiff's claim, and as defendant had 
laid the foundation for the admission 
of evidence on that point by its cross- 
examination of plaintiff, as above stated, 
there was no reversible error in the 



something more than nominal ; that they 
should be substantial, but temperate in 
amount. The error complained of is in 
the use of the word “substantial.” It 
appears that “substantial” was used in 
contradistinction to “nominal” ; that 
is, damages which are so small as 
scarcely to be entitled to the name, and 
such as are given for a mere technical 
invasion of a right, where no real or 
actual loss or injury has resulted. The 
authorities agree, and this court has 
held that, in a case like this, plain- 
tiff is entitled to something more 
than nominal damages ; but that the 
recovery should be temperate in 
amount. Lorick v. Bank & Trust Co., 
74 S. C. 185, 54 S. E. 206, 7 Ann. 
Cas. 818. We do not think the jury 
were misled by the use of the word 
“substantial,” because they were re- 
peatedly told that the verdict for plain- 
tiff must be “temperate” in amount, 
and, at the request of defendant’s at- 
torney, they were told that the word 
“temperate” means “moderate,” and 
that, in determining the amount, they 
should consider all the facts and cir- 
cumstances and say what would be tem- 
perate — what would be moderate. Too 
much refinement in the use of words, 
or in defining them to juries, is more 
apt to confuse than to enlighten them. 

The verdict is not so large as to in- 
dicate that the jury were misled or 
governed by passion or prejudice. 

Judgment affirmed. 

$ 

Liability of Directors for Losses 
Resulting from Bad Loans 

Woodward v. Stewart, Supreme Court of 
Georgia, 101 S. E. Rep. 749. 

After the failure of a bank the re- 
ceiver, at the instance of some of the 
stockholders, brought suit against the 
directors to recover the value of the 
stock, on the theory that the failure of 
the bank was due to losses on loans 



ruling of the court. made by the cashier and that the neg- 

The next assignment of error is in lect of the directors to perform prop- 
charging the jury that the damages erly their duties as such was respon- 
awarded in a case like this should besible for the cashier’s wrongful acts. 
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The bylaws of the bank provided that 
a finance committee, consisting of the 
president, cashier and three directors, 
should have the power to discount and 
purchase bills, notes and other evi- 
dences of debts and to buy and sell bills 
of exchange. It was also provided that 
the finance committee should have the 
power to authorize the cashier to make 
loans on his own judgment for sums 
not exceeding $250. 

The receiver claimed that the direc- 
tors on the finance committee negligent- 
ly permitted the cashier to make loans 
for sums much larger than $250, in vio- 
lation of the by-laws of the bank. 

The court held, however, that the 
proof was not sufficient to establish li- 
ability on the part of the directors. It 
did not appear that they had actually 
authorized the cashier to make loans in 
amounts larger than $250 without re- 
ferring the matter to the finance com- 
mittee. Furthermore, it did not appear 
that the directors had any knowledge 
that the person to whom the loans were 
made were insolvent or that they had 
any reason to believe that the borrow- 
ers were insolvent. 

The general rule covering the duties 
of bank directors, as expressed by the 
court, is as follows: “Directors of a 

bank must exercise ordinary care and 
diligence in the administration of the 
affairs of the bank. The active man- 
agement of the bank may be delegated 
to certain officers authorized to manage 
its business. The directors, however, 
must exercise a reasonable supervision 
over such officers/' 

OPINION 

HILL, J. The judge of the superior 
court of Fulton county, in response to a 
petition filed by three named stockhold- 
ers of the Citizens Bank of East Point, 
made an order requiring the receiver of 
the bank to bring suit against the direc- 
tors of the bank to require them to ac- 
count to the stockholders for their loss 
by reason of the alleged failure of the 
directors to perform their duty, oi du- 
ties, as such. Suit was accordingly filed 
by the receiver against several persons 
alleged to be the directors of the bank. 



The petition alleged that the bank had 
lost large sums of money on account of 
bad loans made by the cashier of the 
bank by reason of the negligence and 
nonfeasance on the part of the directors, 
and because of the failure of the di- 
rectors to perform the duties required 
of them by the by-laws of the bank 
and the laws of the state of Georgia. 
The prayers of the petition were for a 
j udgment against the defendants for the 
use of three named stockholders, for the 
cost of their stock to them, besides in- 
terest, after deducting dividends which 
had been paid upon the stock, that such 
other persons as might be similarly 
situated be permitted to come in and be 
made parties to the case, and that judg- 
ment be rendered for such persons, and 
that the directors be required to account 
to all stockholders not directors for 
any loss sustained by them by reason 
of the negligence of the defendants. 
The plaintiff in error, J. C. Woodward, 
filed general and special demurrers to 
the petition. The several grounds of 
the special demurrer were sustained, 
save one; but the court did not pass 
upon the general demurrer at that time, 
and allowed the plaintiff 30 days with- 
in which to amend. Within the time 
allowed the plaintiff offered several 
amendments for the purpose of curing 
the defects pointed out by the special 
demurrer. The amendments were al- 
lowed over the objection of the defend- 
ant on the ground that the petition as 
it stood set out no cause of action 
against him, and did not contain enough 
to amend by. Woodward also renewed 
his original demurrer to the amendment 
as offered, and also to the petition as 
a whole after the amendment was al- 
lowed. Certain paragraphs of the 
amendment were stricken on special de- 
murrer, after which all the demurrers 
were overruled, and Woodward except- 
ed. 

The question to be determined is : 
What is the measure of duty imposed 
upon bank directors by the laws of this 
state and the by-laws of the bank, and 
whether the plaintiff in error is liable 
to other stockholders of the Citizens 
Bank of East Point, who are not di- 
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rectors, for a breach of such duty un- 
der the allegations of the petition; in 
other words, what is the degree of care 
which should be exercised by directors 
of a bank in the performance of their 
duties? And does the petition show 
such breach of duty? In 2 Thompson 
on Corporations (2d Ed.) section 1265, 
the author, after stating that the courts 
are not agreed upon the extent of the 
liability of directors, says that they are 
practically unanimous on the proposi- 
tion that directors are bound to admin- 
ister the affairs of the corporations ac- 
cording to the terms of the charter or 
governing statute with diligence and in 
good faith, and that if they fail in 
either respect, they are liable to the 
party in interest who is injured by such 
breach of trust, and a court of equity 
will compel an accounting. This liabil- 
ity of directors to the corporation for 
damages caused by the negligent or un- 
authorized acts is said to rest upon the 
common-law rule which renders every 
agent liable who violates his authority 
or neglects his duty to the damage of 
his principal. And it is now generally 
agreed, continues the same author, that 
no matter whether the act is prohibited 
by the charter or by-laws, the liability 
is on the ground of violation of author- 
ity or neglect of duty. See, also, to the 
same effect, 10 Cyc. 828 (19m). 

The degree of care required of direc- 
tors is thus laid down in Thompson on 
Corp., section 1266: 

“The measure of liability must nec- 
essarily be the degree of care required, 
and the degree of care which directors 
are bound to exercise depends on their 
relation to the corporation. The courts 
that adhere to the principle that direc- 
tors are the agents of the corporation 
apply to them the same rules in the 
measure of liability as those imposed 
upon the agents of natural persons who 
receive a compensation for their serv- 
ices. The general rule as to the meas- 
ure of care, skill, and diligence required 
for the directors of a corporation may 
be said to be such as prudent men exer- 
cised in the conduct of their own af- 
fairs, and this must be determined in 
each case in view of the circumstances. 



The rule as otherwise expressed is that 
directors must answer for ordinary neg- 
lect; and ‘ordinary neglect’ is under- 
stood to be the omission of that care 
which every man of common prudence 
takes of his own concerns. In a recent 
Missouri case, on the examination and 
citation of many authorities, the court 
adopted the rule that the directors of 
a bank were only required to act in good 
faith and to exercise such a degree of 
care as a reasonably prudent man 
would exercise under the same circum- 
stances; that they were not bound to 
that degree of care which a prudent 
man would exercise in his own business. 
The stockholders divest themselves of 
the immediate control of their property 
and select directors as agents to man- 
age and control the affairs of the cor- 
poration, and they expect, and have the 
right to expect, that the persons so se- 
lected will exercise ordinary care and 
prudence in the trusts thus committed 
to them, the same degree of care and 
diligence that men prompted by self-in- 
terest generally exercise in their own 
affairs. ‘When one voluntarily takes the 
position of trustee or director of a cor- 
poration, good faith, exact justice, and 
public policy unite in requiring of him 
such a degree of care and prudence, 
and it is a gross breach of duty — crassa 
negligentia — not to bestow them.* ** 

The Civil Code of this state (1910, 
section 2267) defines the duties of di- 
rectors of state banks as follows: 

“The business of the corporation shall 
be under the management and control 
of a board of directors, to consist of 
not less than three nor more than fif- 
teen members of the corporation, who 
must be owners and holders of one or 
more shares of the capital stock in good 
faith. The board of directors shall ex- 
ercise only such powers as may be le- 
gally delegated to them by the stock- 
holders, or by the by-laws adopted by 
the stockholders. The board of direc- 
tors shall be elected by the stockholders 
at such time and place, and for such 
term, as may be appointed by the by- 
laws.** 

It will thus be seen that the directors 
can only exercise such powers as may 
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be legally delegated to them by the 
stockholders, or by the by-laws adopted 
by the stockholders of the bank. No 
powers other than those delegated by 
the by-laws were conferred on the di- 
rectors in the present case, so far as 
the record discloses. What powers then 
were conferred by the by-laws? The 
petition sets out only two sections of 
the by-laws of the Citizens Bank of 
East Point, as follows: 

"Sec. 14. The regular meetings of 
the board of directors shall be held on 
the first Monday of January, April, 
July and October of each year. Special 
meetings may be called by the president, 
cashier, or at the request of three or 
more directors; and should there be no 
quorum at any regular or special meet- 
ing, the members may adjourn from day 
to day until a quorum is in attendance. 
In the absence of a quorum no business 
shall be transacted. 

"Sec. 15. There shall be a commit- 
tee, to be known as the finance commit- 
tee, consisting of the president, cash- 
ier and three directors, appointed by 
the board every twelve months, to con- 
tinue to act until succeeded, who shall 
have power to discount and purchase 
bills, notes and other evidences of debts, 
and to buy and sell bills of exchange. 
* * * Said finance committee shall 

have the power to authorize the cashier, 
upon his own judgment and discretion, 
to loan to any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, any sum not exceeding the sum of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, his or 
their standing indebtedness to the bank 
to be taken into consideration." 

It thus appears from section 15 of 
the by-laws that one of the duties of 
the finance committee, which is com- 
posed of the cashier and three directors, 
imposed by the by-laws, is to authorize 
the cashier, upon his own judgment and 
discretion, to lend any sum not exceed- 
ing $250, etc. Beyond that amount the 
cashier is not authorized to lend. It is 
charged in the petition in general terms 
that "it was the duty of the directors 
of the bank to look after the business 
of the bank, conserve its interests, and 
watch its affairs, and to protect its as- 



sets," but no specific duty is pointed out 
as being violated by the plaintiff in er- 
ror under any law of this state or any 
by-law of the bank. It does not appear 
that he was a member of the finance 
committee, whose duty it was to super- 
vise the lending the money of the bank 
in amounts exceeding $250. Paragraph 
2 of the petition alleges "that the de- 
fendants are" certain named persons, 
including J. C. Woodward, the plaintiff 
in error, and giving their place of resi- 
dence. Paragraph 4 alleges: 

"Petitioner avers that all of said de- 
fendants were, during the existence of 
said bank and at the time said bank 
was placed in the hands of a receiver, 
duly appointed and elected directors of 
said bank." 

Paragraph 4 was stricken on special 
demurrer. The first amendment to the 
petition alleges that there was a finance 
committee appointed for said bank ; 
that H. L. Johnson was one of the mem- 
bers of this finance committee, but plain- 
tiff is now unable to state who were the 
other two members of said committee, 
but he will be able to prove this fact 
at the trial by the said H. L. Johnson ; 
that said finance committee never acted 
on any of said loans and credits set 
forth in the petition, but negligently 
permitted the cashier to make same in 
violation of the bylaws of the bank; 
that it was the duty of all directors who 
were not members of said finance com- 
mittee to supervise the said finance com- 
mittee; and that their duties in this re- 
gard were violated by said directors. 
The second amendment attempted to 
meet the objections raised to the peti- 
tion by the demurrers by setting out 
specific acts of alleged negligence on 
the part of the directors. The first 
instance, in paragraph 29, was as fol- 
lows, and was typical of the others: 

"Petitioner amends paragraph 17 of 
the original petition by amplifying the 
allegations thereof as follows: (a) That 
on December 10, 1914, G. B. Finley 
drew check on the Citizens Bank of 
East Point, payable to D. C. Lyle, for 
$1,500, and that said check was cashed 
by the Citizens Bank of East Point ' 
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(b) that on January 12, 1915, G. B. 
Finley drew check on the Citizens 
Bank of East Point for $3,800 in fa- 
vor of D. C. Lyle, which said check was 
honored by the said Citizens Bank of 
East Point. At the time the bank was 
placed in the hands of a receiver the 
said two items, aggregating $4,800, ap- 
peared in the assets of the said bank as 
cash items, and, petitioner avers, repre- 
sented an overdraft on the part of said 
G. B. Finley of the said $4,800, the 
said G. B. Finley being insolvent, as 
petitioner is informed and believes, and 
said items representing a loss to said 
bank of said $4,800; that had the de- 
fendants properly represented the said 
bank as directors in the line of their 
duty as such that the said loss to the 
said bank could not have occurred.” 

In McEwen v. Kelly, 140 Ga. 720, 
79 S. E. 777, it was held that— 

“Directors of a trading corporation 
must exercise ordinary care and pru- 
dence in the administration of its af- 
fairs. They may commit the active man- 
agement of the business to authorized 
officers; but this will not relieve them 
from the duty of reasonable super- 
vision.” 

In delivering the opinion of the court 
in the McEwen Case, Lumpkin, J., said: 

“Directors are agents, but they are 
also agents clothed with a fiduciary 
character; and while they are not ex- 
press or technical trustees, they are se- 
lected to manage the affairs and prop- 
erty of the corporation for its benefit, 
and they bear to it and to its stockhold- 
ers a relation which in many respects 
may be called a trust relation, and thus 
by numerous courts they have been 
called trustees. Aside from any ex- 
press statutory liability, those who ac- 
cept the position of director impliedly 
undertake to exercise ordinary care and 
diligence in discharge of the duties thus 
committed to them. They may commit 
the active transaction of the business 
to duly authorized officers ; but this does 
not absolve them from the duty of rea- 
sonable supervision. Some courts have 
declared that they are only liable for 
gross negligence or breach of duty re- 
sulting in injury. But in some, prob- 



ably most of the cases so declaring, it 
will be found that the failure of direc- 
tors to use ordinary care in supervision 
has been treated as amounting to gross 
negligence.” 

This case was cited with approval in 
Griffin v. State, 142 Ga. 636, 640, 83 
S. E. 540, L. R. A. 1915C, 716, Ann. 
Cas. 1916C, 80. Whatever the rule is 
at common law or in other jurisdictions, 
the general rule in this state is that di- 
rectors of a bank must exercise ordinary 
care and diligence in the administration 
of the affairs of the bank, and that the 
active management of the bank may be 
delegated to certain officers authorized 
to manage the business of the bank. A 
reasonable supervision of such officers, 
however, is incumbent upon the direc- 
tors. 

In the light of the principles above 
announced, how stands this case? From 
what has been said with reference to 
the allegations of the petition, which 
must t>e construed more strongly against 
the pleader, nothing appears showing a 
joint action of the board of directors, 
as such, authorizing the loans above 
$250, which proved worthless, so as to 
hold the directors jointly liable. Nor is 
it made to appear by the petition that 
the plaintiff in error is liable for any 
personal or specific neglect or failure 
of duty, under the by-laws of the bank 
or the laws of the state, towards the 
bank. It is not alleged that he had 
knowledge of the fact that the debtors 
alleged to be insolvent were so when 
the unauthorized loans were made by 
the cashier, or afterwards, or that he 
had cause to suspect it. This being so, 
we do not think the allegations of the 
petition are sufficient to make the plain- 
tiff in error liable. Throughout the al- 
legations of the petition are vague, in- 
definite, and general as to a breach of 
duty by the plaintiff in error, and are 
lacking in any specific charge that the 
plaintiff in error was guilty of any 
definite breach of duty under the by- 
laws of the bank or the laws of the 
state resulting in damage to the cor- 
poration or its creditors. The petition, 
construed as a whole, after the amend- 
ments were allowed, and in the light of 
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the foregoing rulings, failed to set out 
a cause of action against the plaintiff 
in error. No specific duty resting upon 
him, either under Civil Code, section 
2267, or other statute or law, or the 
by-laws of the banking corporation, was 
pointed out as having been violated or 
omitted by him. Therefore no specific 
breach of duty or law upon his part 
was alleged; and, this being so, the 
court erred in overruling the demurrer 
to the petition. In this view of the 
case it is unnecessary to further deal 
with the question as to whether the 
amendment met the objections raised by 
the special demurrers to the petition, 
and whether the directors were sued as 
such, nor as to whether the receiver had 
the right to sue, for the reason that he 
had no title to the property of the bank 
in himself, etc. In the latter connec- 
tion see Hardwick v. Hook, 8 Ga. 854; 
1 Clark on Receivers, section 232. 
Judgment reversed. 

$ 

Pennsylvania Unclaimed De- 
posit Law Unconstitutional 

Germantown Trust Company v. Powell, 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 108 
Atl. Rep. 441. 

The Pennsylvania statute, regulating 
the disposition of unclaimed bank de- 
posits has been declared constitutional. 
The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
decided that this law does not violate 
any of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania or the Federal 
Constitution. 

Under the provisions of the statute 
banks and other corporations, engaged 
in the business of receiving deposits of 
money, are required to report each year 
the deposits on hand, which have not 
been increased or decreased during the 
preceding fourteen years, and on which 
interest has not been credited during 
that period at the request of the de- 
positor. After a deposit has remained 
seventeen years, without being in- 
creased or decreased and without hav- 



ing interest credited at the request of 
the depositor, it must be paid over to 
the state. The lawful owner of the de- 
posit is allowed ten years after it has 
been paid to the state in which to pro- 
duce satisfactory proof of his owner- 
ship. 

OPINION 

FRAZER, J. These two appeals 
raise the same question and will be con- 
sidered together. 

Plaintiffs, in their bills, seek to en- 
join the auditor general of the com- 
monwealth from enforcing the provi- 
sions of the Escheat Act of June 7, 
1915 (P. L. 878) on the ground the 
legislation is unconstitutional. A de- 
murrer filed to the bill was sustained 
by the court below, the constitutional- 
ity of the act upheld, and a decree en- 
tered dismissing the bill, from which 
decree plaintiffs appealed. 

Section 1 of the act requires every 
person, bank, safe deposit company, 
trust company, and corporation doing 
business under the laws of Pennsylva- 
nia, with certain exceptions named, en- 
gaged in receiving deposits of money, 
to file a report with the auditor general 
each year, showing the deposits on hand 
and held for another that have not been 
increased or decreased or on which in- 
terest has not been credited at the re- 
quest of the owner within 14 or more 
successive years. Section 2 requires a 
similar report to be made by persons 
or corporations acting in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity and every person and corpora- 
tion or partnership association which 
receives and holds money or property 
of another for storage or safekeeping, 
to which money or property actual ac- 
cess shall not have been had by the 
person for whom the same is held for 
a period of 7 or more successive years. 
Section 3 requires every corporation, 
company, bank, trust company, insur- 
ance company, and partnership organ- 
ized or doing business under the laws 
of this state, except building and loan 
associations, to report all dividends or 
profits declared to a stockholder or mem- 
ber and not paid for 3 years, all debts 
and interest on debts due by it to a 
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creditor and unpaid for 3 years, and 
all property held by it for another and 
for which no demand has been made 
for 7 years. Under subsequent pro- 
visions of the act, deposits of money 
escheat in 17 years (section 7): divi- 
dends or profits, debts, and interest 
thereon in 6 years (section 7); and 
property received for storage or safe- 
keeping, or property held for the bene- 
fit of another, in 10 years (section 9). 

Whether or not the act applies to 
national banks we have determined ad- 
versely to the commonwealth in Colum- 
bia National Bank v. Powell, 108 Atl. 
445, in an opinion filed herewith, and 
what has been said there need not be 
repeated. This opinion will be con- 
fined to a consideration of the consti- 
tutional questions raised by appellants. 

There seems to be no room for doubt 
that the commonwealth, by virtue of its 
sovereign power, may take charge of 
property abandoned or unclaimed for a 
period of time, or which has no known 
owner. Com. v. Dollar Savings Bank, 
259 Pa. 138, 145, 102 Atl. 569, 1 A. 
L. R. 1048, and cases cited. This right 
is not seriously disputed; it is contend- 
ed, however, in the first place that the 
act in question violates article 1, sec- 
tion 17, of the Constitution of Penn- 
svlvania, and article 1, section 10, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
by impairing the obligations of the con- 
tract between the owner of the prop- 
erty and the depositary; the theory be- 
ing that upon money being deposited 
in a bank, a contract attaches between 
the depositor and the bank under which 
the latter is bound to return to the for- 
mer, on demand, the amount of the de- 
posit, and that the provisions in the act 
for the taking of money or other prop- 
erty after the expiration of a specified 
time, if the owner has not been heard 
from, amounts to a violation of this con- 
tract. The agreement of the bank or 
depositary, however, is merely to keep 
the money of the depositor until it is 
demanded by the owner, or his duly au- 
thorized representatives. It agrees to 
pay on demand. When demand is made 
the contractual relation ceases, there 
being no vested right to continue the 



contract in force thereafter, or for any 
definite time. If the depositor should 
die or make an assignment, his personal 
representative or assignee succeeds to 
his right to make demand for the money 
and the bank is in duty bound to make 
payment. A statute of escheat, in ef- 
fect, simply provides for a termination 
of the contract of deposit, at the in- 
stance of the commonwealth and by 
virtue of its sovereign power, where 
there are no heirs to claim the property 
after the deatb of a person, or after the 
expiration of such reasonable time as 
may be fixed by law to raise a presump- 
tion of death. While the act requires 
the filing of certain reports for the in- 
formation of the commonwealth a con- 
siderable time before an escheat is de- 
clared, this provision is reasonable and 
enables the commonwealth to follow up 
property as to which there is no appar- 
ent claim of ownership. The right of 
escheat lias been recognized under the 
English law from the earliest times, and 
has also been the subject of continuous 
statutory regulation in Pennsylvania 
from colonial days; the latest general 
enactment on the subject being the act 
of May 2, 1889 (P. L. 66). The valid- 
ity of these acts has been sustained 
without suggestion that their enforce- 
ment violates any contract between the 
owner of the property and the person 
or institution in whose hands the prop- 
erty was deposited or placed for keep- 
ing. 

Appellants further argue that the 
statute contemplates the escheat of 
property of living persons, or, at least, 
fails to provide for the proper ascer- 
tainment of the fact of death of the 
owner without known heirs, and, in ef- 
fect, deprives him of his property with- 
out due process of law. Section 4 re- 
quires the report to contain the names 
and addresses of the depositors or own- 
ers of the money, property, or claims, 
as the case may be, with the nature and 
amount of the property. Section 5 di- 
rects the auditor general to prepare and 
keep open to the public inspection an 
alphabetical index of the names of such 
persons, with reference to the reports, 
and under section 6 he is directed to 
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notify the person shown to be entitled 
to money or property, by mail if pos- 
sible, and shall duly publish, in manner 
prescribed, in the city or county in 
which the property is held, a list of 
the names, addresses and amount of 
money or character of property belong- 
ing to such persons. Thereafter, if the 
owner fails to make claim to the prop- 
erty for the period stated, which varies 
according to the nature of the property, 
the same shall escheat to the common- 
wealth. Provision is there made (sec- 
tion 7) for proceeding by bill in equity 
on part of the commonwealth at the in- 
stance of the Attorney General and 
against the debtor and its creditors to 
determine issues of fact and for a de- 
cree of escheat, with further provision, 
in section 8, that the lawful owners of 
such property may, within 10 years 
after payment into the state treasury, 
recover the same upon satisfactory proof 
to the auditor general of their owner- 
ship. While the fact of death is es- 
tablished only presumptively by failure 
of the owner or any known heirs to ap- 
pear, this is not, in itself, sufficient to 
constitute a denial of due process of law 
or the equal protection of the law with- 
in the meaning of the provisions of the 
state and federal Constitutions. Mo- 
bile, J. & K. C. R. Co. v. Turnipseed, 
219 U. S. 35, 31 Sup. Ct. 136, 55 
L. Ed. 78, 32 L. R. A. (N. S.) 226, 
Ann. Cas. 1912A, 463. The death of a 
person whose whereabouts is unknown, 
and the total absence of heirs, can, in 
the very nature of the case, seldom be 
established by affirmative proof. A fa- 
miliar illustration of the right to rely 
upon presumptive proof of death is the 
Pennsylvania statute relating to the 
presumption of death arising from 7 
years' absence unheard of. The right of 
the state to take steps to conserve prop- 
erty within its jurisdiction which has no 
known owner is fully sustained. (Cun- 
nius v. Reading School Dist., 206 Pa. 
469, 56 Atl. 16, 98 Am. St. Rep. 790, af- 
firmed in 198 U. S. 458, 25 Sup. Ct. 721, 
affirmed in 198 U. S. 458 Sup. Ct. 721, 
49 L. Ed. 1125, 3 Ann. Cas. 1121), as 
is also the power to base proceedings 
for escheat upon the presumption of 

4 



death arising from inability to discover 
the owner of property or any living 
heirs (Attorney General v. Provident 
Institution for Savings, 301 Mass. 23, 
86 N. E. 912, affirmed in 221 U. S. 
660, 31 Sup. Ct. 661, 55 L. Ed. 399, 34 
L. R. A. [N. S.] 1129; Mobile, etc., 
R. R. Co. v Turnipseed, supra). 

Appellants also claim the title to the 
act is insufficient and misleading in va- 
rious respects, and argue that the term 
“escheat” is used only in a case where 
the intention is to take the property of 
those who have died intestate and with- 
out known heirs, and that the act pro- 
vides for the escheat of deposits of 
money or property of living persons as 
to which no notice is given in the title. 
A reading of the act shows the evident 
intention of the Legislature was not to 
appropriate or confiscate property of a 
living person, but to establish a period 
at the expiration of which the owner of 
property will be presumed to be dead 
unless his whereabouts, or that of his 
heirs, shall have been ascertained in the 
method prescribed by its provisions. 
That the state has power to fix a time 
when the presumption of death of the 
owner, or abandonment of the property, 
may arise cannot be open to question, 
as heretofore pointed out. Com. v. Dol- 
lar Savings Bank, supra; Mobile, etc., 
R. R. Co. v. Turnipseed, supra. The 
time is fixed by the statute after which 
such presumption will arise and estab- 
lishes a form of procedure to have the 
fact judicially ascertained. The law is 
therefore properly designated an es- 
cheat act. 

The contention that the law is special 
legislation cannot be sustained. While 
its provisions are limited to corpora- 
tions organized and doing business 
under the laws of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and accordingly exclude national 
banks, as we have held in Columbia Na- 
tional Bank v. Powell, and it is also con- 
fined to corporations receiving money 
or property of others for safe-keeping, 
and expressly excludes from its pro- 
visions mutual savings fund associations 
not having capital stock represented by 
shares, and building and loan associa- 
tions, we find nothing to indicate this 
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classification is not proper. Legislation 
for a class distinguished from a general 
subject is not special but general, and 
classification is a legislative question, 
subject to judicial revision only so far 
as to see it is founded on real distinc- 
tion in the subjects classified and not 
on artificial or irrelevant ones used for 
the purpose of evading the constitution- 
al prohibition. If the distinctions are 
genuine, the court cannot declare the 
classification void, though they may not 
consider it as resting on a sound basis. 
The test is, not wisdom, but good faith 
in the classification. Seabolt et al. v. 
Com'rs of Northumberland County, 187 
Pa. 318, 323, 41 Atl. 22; Cora. v. Gross- 
man, 248 Pa. 11, 15, 93 Atl. 781 ; Com. 
v. Puder, 261 Pa. 129, 136, 104 Atl. 
505. “Classification to be valid must 
be based upon a necessity springing 
from manifest peculiarities, clearly dis- 
tinguishing those members of one class 
from each of the other classes and im- 
peratively demanding legislation from 
each class, separately, that would be 
* * * detrimental to the others.” 

Ayar’s Appeal, 122 Pa. 266, 16 Atl. 
356, 2 L. R. A. 577; Com. v. Puder, 
supra, 261 Pa. 135, 104 Atl. 505. The 
dissimilarity between building and loan 
associations and saving fund societies, 
for illustration, as compared with banks 
of deposit and other corporations re- 
ceiving deposits of money and securi- 
ties for safe-keeping, is sufficient to 
warrant placing the former in a class 
by themselves and exempting them from 
the provisions of an act of the character 
here in question. In Com. v. Puder, 
supra, this court sustained legislation 
regulating the business of loaning 
money in small sums to a certain class 
of persons. 

It may be suggested that in view of 
the provisions of the Constitution pro- 
hibiting special legislation on the sub- 
ject of corporations, namely, article 3, 
section 7, forbidding the passage of lo- 
cal or special laws, “creating corpora- 
tions, or amending, renewing or extend- 
ing the charters thereof,” and article 3, 
section 21, forbidding the passage of 
statutes of limitations in the case of cor- 
porations different from those applying 



to natural persons, and as article 3, sec- 
tion 7, contains no provision relating to 
escheats, therefore the Legislature may 
pass special laws on the subjects of es- 
cheats and corporations other than is 
prohibited above, if they do not violate 
other sections of the Constitution. This 
is undoubtedly a correct statement of 
the law if we add the qualification that 
the legislation must not conflict with the 
portion of article 3, section 7, forbid- 
ding the “granting to any corporation, 
* * * any special or exclusive 

privilege or immunity.” If it be held 
that imposing a liability of property to 
be escheated when in the possession of 
corporations embraced by this act by in- 
direction grants a “special or exclusive 
privilege or immunity” to other corpora- 
tions not covered by the act, then the 
statute would be invalid unless upheld 
on the ground of proper classification, 
as detailed in the preceding paragraph. 
This view of the act, however, was not 
presented to us, either in the printed 
or oral argument, and therefore we need 
not pass upon it. 

Judgment affirmed. 

$ 

Agreement of Bank Not to Hold 
Indorser Liable 

State Savings Bank of Logan v. Osborn, 

Supreme Court of Iowa, 175 N. W. 

Rep. 964. 

A farmer, about to hold an auction 
sale of considerable personal property, 
arranged with the plaintiff bank to take 
notes given by purchasers at the sale. 
Under the arrangement the bank was 
allowed to have one of its officers con- 
duct the sale and the notes were to be 
made payable to the bank. One of the 
notes, however, was made payable to the 
farmer. The bank requested him to in- 
dorse this note, telling him that it would 
obtain a new note from the maker. The 
farmer indorsed the note and later the 
bank obtained a new note from the 
maker and marked the original note 
paid. 

The bank then told the farmer that it 
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held a chattel mortgage signed by the 
maker for more than enough to pay the 
new note and asked the farmer to indorse 
this note. The farmer was told that the 
proceeds of the mortgage would be ap- 
plied to the payment of the note and 
that he would not be held liable. Ac- 
cording to the farmer’s statement the 
bank applied the proceeds of the mort- 
gage to the payment of other debts 
leaving the note unpaid. In these cir- 
cumstances it was held that the bank 
could not enforce the note against the 
farmer. 

OPINION 

Action at law upon a promissory 
note. Judgment for plaintiff against 
the defendant Davis, who appeals. Re- 
versed. 

WEAVER, C. J. The note in suit 
appears upon its face to have been made 
by Osborn to the appellant, Davis, who 
is alleged to have indorsed it to the 
plaintiff bank. Defendant denies liabil- 
ity. The answer filed is unconscionably 
long, verbose, and involved in its state- 
ments, and had the trial court stricken 
it on that account, giving defendant op- 
portunity to replead his defenses in bet- 
ter form, we should have no difficulty 
in affirming the order. 

Stating the defenses on which re- 
liance is placed, in briefer terms, they 
are as we understand them about as fol- 
lows: First, denial made in general 

terms ; second, want of consideration 
for the appellant’s indorsement of the 
note; third, failure of consideration for 
the indorsement ; fourth, payment of the 
note by Osborn; fifth, that there was 
never any delivery of the indorsed note 
to the ‘plaintiff or that the delivery was 
at most conditional; and, sixth, that the 
note was indorsed in consideration of a 
representation by the bank that it held 
a mortgage on Osborn’s property of 
sufficient value to secure payment of all 
his debts to the bank, including the 
note in question and that if appellant 
would indorse said note, the bank would 
proceed to collect the same from the 
proceeds of the sale of said mortgaged 
property and would apply the first 
money received on such sale to the pay- 



ment of said note; that said promise 
and agreement were never performed 
and were never intended to be per- 
formed, but were made with the fraud- 
ulent intent and purpose to entrap the 
appellant into an indorsement of the 
note, and that plaintiff did in fact col- 
lect enough from the security held by it 
to pay the note but failed to apply it 
upon such indebtedness as agreed. 

The alleged facts on which these va- 
rious defenses are sought to be founded 
are substantially as follows: The ap- 

pellant, Davis, a farmer, was about to 
hold a public sale to dispose of a con- 
siderable quantity of personal property. 
Preparatory to such sale, he entered into- 
an agreement with the bank by which 
said bank was to purchase all the prom- 
issory notes given by purchasers of the 
property so sold, and to that end, and 
to satisfy itself of the financial respon- 
sibility of the makers of the notes, the 
bank was to be represented at the sale 
by one of its officers, who was to act as 
clerk and take the notes, payable di- 
rectly to itself, without indorsement or 
guaranty by the appellant. The sale 
was held as contemplated. One Joy, 
an officer of the bank, served as clerk 
and took the notes, making them all pay' 
able, as agreed, direct to the bank, ex- 
cept one note, given by Osborn, for 
$374.70. In making settlement with 
Osborn, Joy, contrary to the agreement 
between appellant and the bank, insert- 
ed the name of appellant as payee of 
the note without appellant’s knowledge 
or consent. At some time after the note 
of Osborn had been so taken by Joy, 
the latter requested appellant to indorse 
the note as a matter of temporary ac- 
commodation only; and upon the prom- 
ise that the note so indorsed should not 
be considered delivered as between ap- 
pellant and the bank, and that the bank 
should hold it in possession only tem- 
porarily, until it could get a new note 
and security from Osborn for all his 
indebtedness to the bank, including said 
note, appellant did make the indorse- 
ment. 

Later, as we understand the answer, 
the bank did obtain a new note from 
Osborn, stamped the first note “Paid,” 
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and delivered it to Osborn. Thereafter 
the appellant; at the request of the 
bank; indorsed the new note it had 
theretofore obtained from Osborn. The 
pleading further shows that, to obtain 
said indorsement, the bank, by the offi- 
cer having the matter in charge, stated 
and represented to the appellant that it 
held a chattel mortgage on the property 
of Osborn to the value of more than 
$500, and that, if plaintiff would make 
the indorsement requested, the bank 
would credit and apply the first moneys 
collected from Osborn, or from the said 
security, to the payment of said note, 
and that, relying upon said representa- 
tion and promise, appellant did indorse 
the note; that thereafter the bank did 
collect from the sale of said mortgaged 
property more than enough money to 
pay and discharge said note, but in vio- 
lation of its agreement it applied or 
credited such collections upon other 
claims held by it against Osborn. 

The narrative of these alleged facts 
is restated and repeated in various 
forms and with various embellishments, 
but what we have said is sufficient, we 
think, to enable us to get at the meat of 
the controversy on which we are asked 
to pass. The amended and substituted 
answer, setting up the defense or de- 
fenses to which we referred, was not 
demurred to; but plaintiff moved the 
court to strike out substantially every- 
thing contained in the pleading (except 
mere denials) as being "incompetent, 
irrelevant, and redundant matter." The 
motion was sustained, and, defendant 
excepting to the ruling and declining to 
further plead, judgment was rendered 
against him for the amount of the note. 
In entering the ruling the court ex- 
plained its action by saying: 

"This answer suggests what might 
raise several issues, but it seems to the 
court that under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law the indorsement by the de- 
fendant upon the original note, of 
which the note in suit is but a renewal, 
would not admit of oral evidence to ex- 
plain such indorsement." 

Is there anything in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act which precludes the 



defense which appellant pleaded? 
Counsel for appellee lay much stress 
in argument for an affirmance upon the 
proposition that defendant by its an- 
swer set up a plea of fraud in the pro- 
curement of his indorsement, and it is 
said that the matters so pleaded are at 
most mere promises to be performed in 
the future, and that a failure to so 
perform does not amount to fraud. As 
a general abstract proposition this is 
no doubt true. It is also true that the 
answer indulges very freely in the 
words "fraud" and "misrepresentation," 
but, when shorn of its unnecessary and 
luxuriant verbiage, we still have left a 
fairly intelligible plea of want of con- 
sideration and failure of consideration 
for the appellant's indorsement. 

There is nothing in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act (Acts 29th Gen. As- 
sem. c. 130), or in the familiar rule 
against parol evidence to vary the terms 
or legal effect of a writing, which, as 
between the original parties, precludes 
plea or proof of no consideration or 
failure of consideration. Farmers' 
Bank v. Hansman, 114 Iowa, 49, 86 N. 
W. 81; 7 Cyc. p. 690; Bank v. Robin- 
son, 24 Me. 274, 41 Am. Dec. 385; 
Trust Co. v. Carlucci, 264 Pa. 226, 107 
Atl. 693; Coughlin v. May, 17 Cal. 515. 

The general principle of the law of 
contracts, that to be valid and legally 
enforceable as between the parties there- 
to an agreement or undertaking of any 
kind must be supported by a considera- 
tion, is too elementary to call for cita- 
tion of authorities. To that rule com- 
mercial paper affords no exception. 

This is not a case in which the plain- 
tiff occupies the relation of an innocent 
purchaser of the paper or as a holder in 
due course, if the allegations of the an- 
swer be true, and for the purposes of 
the appeal they must be accepted as 
true, or at least as being susceptible of 
proof. The allegation is to the effect 
that the bank had entered into an 
agreement to purchase all the notes 
taken at the sale and assure itself of 
the sufficiency of such notes by having 
its own officer act as clerk, make set- 
tlement with the purchasers and take 
their notes direct to the bank itself, 
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without the assumption of any personal 
liability thereon by the appellant. Ac- 
cording to the pleading, the appellant 
never at any time had possession of or 
exercised any dominion over the note. 
It was taken by the bank and was at 
all times held by it, and the indorsement 
was made, not by way of negotiation of 
the paper to the bank, but was a sub- 
sequent act or independent transaction, 
which, if the answer be true, would re- 
quire some consideration other than the 
original agreement. And if, as counsel 
say, the bank paid for the note at the 
same rate and in the same manner as 
it paid for the other notes, it only did 
what it had bound itself to do. Still as- 
suming the truth of the answer, it must 
be said the notes, when taken, and all 
of them, including the Osborn note, 
were all alike the property of the bank 
from the moment of their execution and 
delivery to Joy for the bank. It was 
not within the power of Joy or the bank 
to avoid this result by inserting the ap- 
pellant’s name as payee in the Osborn 
note, without his knowledge or consent. 
Under such circumstances the appellant 
was charged with no duty or obligation 
to take upon himself the liability of in- 
dorser. He was in such case no more 
than the nominal payee of the note, and 
if under such circumstances, without 
some new or additional consideration, 
he did indorse the paper for no other 
purpose than to pass title thereto to the 
bank, or solely as a matter of tempo- 
rary accommodation to serve the pur- 
poses of the bank, then his plea of want 
of consideration would present a legiti- 
mate defense to any action upon his in- 
dorsement. 

Appellee says in avoidance of this de- 
fense that, even if this be true as to 
the note and indorsement first made, it 
has no relevance at this time, because 
this action is upon a new note and new 



indorsement. Without taking time to 
consider other features of the answer 
bearing upon the proposition so urged, 
we think it quite clear that appellant 
does plead a failure of consideration as 
to this indorsement also, as we have be- 
fore pointed out. The answer alleges 
that this last indorsement was made 
upon the assurance and promise of the 
bank that it held security by chattel 
mortgage upon the property of Osborn 
to a value in excess of this debt, and 
would apply the first money realized 
from such security to its payment. It 
is also alleged that, having thus secured 
the defendant’s indorsement, the bank 
did collect and receive from said secur- 
ity an amount of money sufficient to 
pay off the note, but, instead of so ap- 
plying it as agreed, it used the money 
in payment of other claims against Os- 
born, leaving the note in suit still un- 
paid. If this be true, and for present 
purposes it must be so taken, then there 
was a palpable failure of consideration 
for the endorsement and appellant may 
plead it in defense. Bank v. Hausman, 
114 Iowa, 49, 86 N. W. 31. 

The foregoing is sufficient to indicate 
our view that the trial court erred in 
striking the defendant's answer, and 
that the judgment rendered against him 
must be reversed, and new trial ordered. 
What we have said in this opinion in 
relation to matters of fact will, of 
course, be understood as having refer- 
ence to the sufficiency of the answer, 
and not to the merits of the dispute be- 
tween the parties. That is a subject to 
be considered only when the issues have 
been framed and the parties have both 
had opportunity to be heard. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment 
below is reversed, and cause remanded 
for further proceedings in harmony 
with this opinion. 

Reversed. 
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Income Tax Procedure 1920 Excess 

Profits Tax Procedure. By R. H. 

Montgomery. New York: Ronald 

Press Co. 

This 1,600 page annual is designed 
to give definite, specific advice and 
detailed illustrations in plain Eng- 
lish that anyone can understand re- 
garding the income tax returns of in- 
dividuals as well as corporations, part" 
nerships, and fiduciaries. 

Previous editions of this work were 
prepared in 1917, 1918, and 1919, and 
it has come to be most generally used 
by lawyers and professional account- 
ants, both because Montgomery is so 
high an authority and because his work 
is so practically helpful. 

Mr. Montgomery, the author, is both 
a Certified Public Accountant and an 
attorney-at-law, and he is therefore 
able to correlate the law and the ac- 
counting procedure. 

These volumes cover the New York 
State Tax (January Regulations) as 
well as the Federal Tax, explaining 
thoroughly all the legal and accounting 
phases. The fact that they follow 
closely the arrangement of the official 
return makes their consultation conven- 
ient. A tabular arrangement compares 
the Federal and State Income Taxes 
in such a way as to make possible the 
preparation of the two returns at the 
same time. 

All phases of this intricate subject 
are covered, including exemptions, de- 
ductions, credits, dividends, stocks and 
bonds, depreciation, obsolescence, inter- 
est. etc. 

One of the unique features of these 
manuals is the fact that Mr. Montgom- 
ery gives definite legal advice concern- 
ing decisions on mooted questions so 
that the reader is not thrown upon 
his own resources. He is guided and 
supported by the advice of an authori- 
tative lawyer. 

These manuals are adequate and 
suitable for the average business man 
just as truly as for lawyers, account- 
ants and corporation officials. 



Better Letters. Chicago: Herbert S. 
Browne Co. 

Presents in a simple, direct and 
interesting manner the fundamental 
rules and primary essentials of effi- 
cient business correspondence. It is 
not a "selling” book in the usual ac- 
ceptance of this term, but rather a 
handy guide and reference manual for 
the correspondent, stenographer, or ex- 
ecutive, who is attempting to make his 
own letters direct, forceful, individual, 
persuasive, grammatical, attractive, — 
and 100 per cent, efficient for their pur- 
pose. 

Fourth Supplement to the Seventh 
Edition of Paine's New York 
Banking Laws. By Willis S. Paine. 
New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 

This supplement embodies the twelve 
amendments to the Banking Law, ap- 
proved by the New York Legislature 
during the year 1919. 

m 

The Bankers Credit Manual. By 
Alexander Wall. Indianapolis : 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

This book is a complete survey of 
the credit department — its obligations 
and opportunities — with practical sug- 
gestions for stabilizing operations, fa- 
cilitating investigations, and with 
schemes for comparative analysis that 
will keenly interest every banker in the 
country. 

m 

Americanism Versus Bolshevism. By 
Ole Hanson, former Mayor of Se- 
attle. New York: Doubleday Page 
and Company. 

This book is one of vital significance 
to all who are concerned with the re- 
lations between labor and capital, be- 
tween employer and employee. 

Mr. Hanson gives a red-blooded, 
dramatic story of how he fought to a 
stand-still the Red "labor misleaders” 
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in the Seattle general strike or “at- 
tempted revolution/* He then sketches 
briefly and vividly the rise and uni- 
versal failure of communism from its 
first appearance in France in the forties 
until the present day in Russia. 

He concludes with a sound and sane 
programme for removing the cause of 
I. W. W.-ism or Bolshevism, on the one 
hand, while suppressing its violent man- 
ifestations, on the other. 



Other Merchants and Sea Captains 
of Old Boston. Boston: State 

Street Trust Company. 

The last pamphlet issued by the 
State Street Trust Company on “Some 
Merchants and Sea Captains of Old 
Boston" was so well received, and there 
was so much interesting material sent 
in. that the trust company decided to 
issue a continuation to include other 
merchants and captains who were of 
importance in the history of the ship- 
ping of Boston. There has also been 
added an article entitled “Some Stories 
of the Sea/* The material has been 
gathered from books, pamphlets, diaries 
and from persons who have shown an 
interest in the subject, and much of the 
information has never before been 
printed. 

& 

Industrial Mexico, 1919 Facts and 
Figures. By P. Harvey Middleton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Middleton, one of the officers of 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, is a rec- 
ognized authority on foreign trade de- 
velopment. He has recently returned 
from a trip through Mexico from the 
Texas border to Vera Cruz, during 
which he made a personal investigation 
of the condition of the Mexican rail- 
ways, and ascertained the facts regard- 
ing the oil fields, mines, agriculture, 
timber resources and sugar and coffee 
plantations in Mexico. 

In the present volume the author 
gives a detailed report of the condition 
of all the important industries of Mex- 



ico, and deals fully with the much-dis- 
cussed Mexican laws and decrees af- 
fecting the operation of the foreign 
owned oil-fields, mines and banks. 
Many of these laws and decrees are 
given in full. 

m 

War-Time Financial Problems. By 
Hartley Withers. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

This volume gathers up a number of 
articles written during the war on finan- 
cial subjects by the author, who is the 
editor of the London Economist . War 
finance, as it was and might have been, 
bank amalgamations, currency ques- 
tions, company law reform, bonus 
shares, the outlook for capital, treasury 
control, the capital levy, facing the war 
bill, national guilds and many other 
matters of vital importance in these 
times are dealt with. 



Foreign Exchange. By A. C. Whit- 
aker. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

This volume sets forth clearly the 
principles of foreign exchange, illus- 
trating them amply by means of prac- 
tical examples. It provides ready 
answers to the banker’s daily problems 
in the field of foreign exchange, defines 
his business vocabulary and furnishes 
quick and easy means of making prom- 
ising bank employees in the foreign de- 
partments proficient in this subject. 

m 

Foreign Exchange, Theory and 
Practice. By Thomas York. New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 
Explains the operation of the ex- 
changes between gold-standard coun- 
tries under normal financial conditions. 
A hypothetical method of treatment is 
followed in the theoretical part of the 
discussion. This approach allows the 
reader to follow the course of reasoning 
more closely. In the last few chapters 
the hypothetical assumptions are abol- 
ished and attention is given to practical 
foreign exchange operations as con- 
ducted in the New York market. 
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Facts About the National Banks 

r From the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 



T HE resources of the 7,900 banks in op- 
eration November 17, 1919, reached 
figures never before attained, $29,444,000,000. 
an increase over the previous year of 
$2,623,000,000 ; and an increase in six years, 
or since August, 1913, of 107 per cent., or 
$11,585,000,000. 

On November 17, 1919, the national banks 
had 19,129,842 deposit accounts, as com- 
pared with 7,690,468 In 1910— an increase of 
148 per cent. There is now one account in 
the national banks for every six of our 
population. 

They have also established a new record 
for immunity from failure. There was not 
a dollar loss to any depositor for the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1919; and for 
the twenty-two months, from January 1, 
1918, to November 1, 1919, there was but 
one small national bank failure in the en- 
tire country involving loss to depositors. 
This record, the Comptroller shows, is thirty 
times, or 3,000 per cent., better than the 
yearly average for the forty-year period 
prior to 1914. 

During the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1919, there were failures of forty-five state 
banks, private banks and trust companies 
in nineteen different states. 

THE BANKING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Comptroller shows that the banking 
power of this country is now over forty- 
five billion dollars, or three times as much 
as the grand total of banking power of 
the world in 1890, as estimated by MulhaH. 

The banking power of this country was 
estimated by the same authority at that 
time as somewhat more than five billion 
dollars; so that our banking power now 
is more than nine times what it was thirty 
years ago. 

COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE BANKS 

Statistics as to all banks and trust com- 
panies under State supervision throughout 
the country are obtained by the Comptrol- 
ler’s office through the courtesy of the Bank- 
ing Departments of the several states once 
each year as of the call nearest to June 30. 
The figures thus obtained show that, for the 
six years from June, 1913, to June, 1919, the 
resources of state banks and trust companies 
increased from $14,675,000,000 to $96,380,- 
000,000, an increase of $11,705,000,000, or 
79.7 per cent. Between the same dates the 
national banks increased their resources 
from $11,036,000,000 to $20,799,000,000, an 
increase of $9,763,000,000, or 88.4 per cent 
The resources of the national banks, how- 
ever, from June, 1913, to November, 1919, 
show a very much greater percentage of 

4ie 



growth, the increase in this period being 
$11,408,000,000, or 103 per cent 

For the twelve months from June 29, 
1918, to June 30, 1919, the resources of the 
national banks increased from $18,354,942,000 
to $21,234,918,000, an increase of $9,879,976,- 
000, or 15.69 per cent In the same period 
state banks and trust companies and pri- 
vate banks increased from $22,371,497,000 
in June, 1918, to $26,380^29,000 an increase 
of $4,009,032,000 or 17.92 per cent. In the 
five years from June, 1914, to June, 1919, 
the national banks increased 84.94 per cent 
while the state banks for the same period 
increased 70.71 per cent 

INCREASE IN NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL 

More new national banks were organized 
in the fiscal year ending June SO, 1919, and 
also with a greater capital than for any 
previous year since 1910. During the year 
245 new national banks were chartered with 
$21,780,000 capital and 311 increased their 
capital in the sum of $45,145,000. The total 
additions to capital arising from new banks 
and increases in the capital of existing 
banks amounted to $66,925,000. 

The movement for the nationalization of 
existing state banks and trust companies 
continues. Since 1900, 2,711 trust companies 
and private hanks have been converted into, 
or reorganized as, national banks. 

BANK EARNINGS AHEAD OF AL1. PREVIOUS 
TEARS 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, nation- 
al banks reported gross earnings of $910,- 
760,000, as compared with $797,890,000 for 
the previous year, and net earnings of 
$240,366,000 as compared with $212,332,000 
for the year before. 

The average dividends paid by national 
banks for the year ending June 30, 1919, 
on their capital stock was 12.15 per cent* 
as compared with 11.82 per cent for the 
previous year. The increase in net earnings 
shown by the national banks in the past 
five and one-half years has amounted to 
more than the increase shown in the previ- 
ous forty years. 

INCREASE IN SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 

From June 29, 1918, to June 30, 1919, the 
mutual savings banks of the country, lo- 
cated principally in the North and East, 
increased their deposits from $4,422,096,000 
to $4,751,113,000. In 1918 there were 625 
mutual savings banks against 622 in 1919, 
and the average amount due each depositor 
increased from $490.72 in 1918, to $530.92 
in 1919. The number of depositors in mu- 
tual savings banks in June, 1919, was re- 
ported at 8,948,808. 
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News of the A. B. A. 



Food Drafts — Constitutional Committee — Bank Burglary Policies 



M ORE than 8,500 banks and trust 
companies have made application 
for food draft blanks to assist in the re- 
lief of European food conditions under 
the plan which has been worked out 
by the Relief Administration and the 
American Bankers Association. W. F. 
Collins, secretary of the Committee on 
Commerce and Marine of the American 
Bankers Association, who has been 
handling the detail as pertains to the 
banks, announces that word has been 
received from almost every state or- 
ganization offering their cooperation 
in furthering the sale of food drafts in 
their particular states. Many of the 
banks are even going farther in adver- 
tising and pushing the sale of these 
drafts through window displays and let- 
ters. The Merchants National Bank 
of Billings, Mont., is one of the insti- 
tutions that has gone more thoroughly 
into their sale, using both of their big 
front windows for a display of the ar- 
ticles of food which the drafts of vari- 
ous amount will supply to the European 
beneficiary. 

Reports from abroad seem to show 
that the lack of food is especially acute- 
around Vienna. Following the first an- 
nouncement of the food draft plan, 
19,000 inquiries were answered in 24- 
hours by the Relief Administration 
there. American officials there are is- 
suing postal cards which can be mailed 
by the Austrian people to relatives in 
America, asking them to assist them by 
sending food drafts. 

As soon as these numerous requests 
have had time to reach this country, the 
demand for these food drafts is ex- 
pected to increase materially. The 
American Bankers Association is in con- 
stant touch with the larger clearing 
houses of the country to inform them 
of such developments as transpire af- 
fecting the sale of drafts so that they 
can make such preparations as are 
necessary. 

The first meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Committee of the American 



Bankers Association was held in Chi- 
cago on February 28. M. A. Traylor, 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. 

The first session was devoted largely 
to consideration of suggestions which 
have been received from almost all parts 
of the country and the committee still 
invites such suggestions from the mem- 
bership at large, as they expect to hold 
several sessions between now and the 
national convention at Washington in 
October. 

The committee is attempting to review 
all provisions of the constitution of the 
association and to revise it so as to bring 
it up to a form more in keeping with 
the greater activities of the organiza- 
tion since it was framed. 

* 



Richard S. Hawes, of St. Louis, 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the American committee on per- 
manent organization for the formation 
of an International Chamber of Com- 
merce. The purpose of the proposed 
International Chamber will be to pro- 
mote international commerce; to facili- 
tate international trade relations 
among the nations; to secure harmony 
of action on all international questions 
affecting commerce and industry, and to 
promote peace and cordial relations be- 
tween the countries which are members 
of the Chamber. 

The first meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce will be held in 
Paris during the first week of June. It 
will be preceded by a meeting of the 
international committee on organization, 
which will be held in Paris early in 
May. 

Other members of the American com- 
mittee on organization are as follows: 

John H. Fahev, chairman, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Boston; S. C. 
Mead, vice-chairman and secretary, sec- 
retary of the Merchants Association, 
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New York; A. C. Bedford, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, New York; Thomas W. Lamont, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; E. A. 
Filene, E. A. Filene & Sons, Boston. 

The first meeting of this committee 
will be held in New York, March 5. 

The new 1920 copyrighted form of 
Bank Burglary & Robbery Policy, pre- 
pared by the Insurance Committee of 
the A. B. A. will go into effect April 
first. It is more liberal to the banks 
than any previous forms, and we men- 
tion a few of the principal changes and 
improvements : 

Under the robbery clause provision 
is made for coverage “within any locked 
or unlocked safe or vault located with- 
in or opening directly into the said en- 
closure, “ thus doing away with the 
necessity of attaching endorsement, as 
is done at present. 

In section 2 of the robbery clause 
which provides for the coverage of funds 
during transfer of money and securities 
between the banking enclosure and any 
safe or vault described in the schedule 
located in the premises outside of the 
enclosure, there has been added: “or in 
the act of placing the said money or 
securities within such safe or vault or 
removing same therefrom.” There has 
always been a question as to whether 
money and securities would be covered 
at the actual moment of removal from 
safe or vault, or placing therein, as the 
language of the clause only provided 
for coverage during transfer. 

Under special conditions, money is 
construed to include War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps. Securities 
are defined to include Travelers' 
Cheques and Letters of Credit. 

The policy covers all securities, 
whether owned by the bank, held for 
collateral for which it may be liable, 
or held for safe keeping of which a 
record is maintained. 

Another new feature is protection 
against fire, provided it is caused by 
burglars. 



The assured may cancel the policy 
at any time, pro rata, whereas the com- 
pany is only permitted to cancel upon 
a written notice served on the assured 
or delivered by registered mail to the 
assured at least five days prior to the 
date the cancellation takes effect, as 
stated in the notice. 

The extended 10% coverage is made 
to apply in any vault located within the 
premises, where the insurance is written 
on the safe, instead of limiting to the 
vault in which the safe is located, as is 
the case within the old form. 




“A Mine of Information” 

A FEW months ago a banker in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, told a represent- 
ative of The Bankers Magazine that 
he hadn’t read a copy of this publi- 
cation for years. 

“We get so much reading material in 
the bank nowadays that I seldom get 
a chance to read any of it,” he said. 

“Just as an experiment,” said Mr. 

of The Bankers Magazine, 

“I would like to have you agree to 
read the magazine for a few months 
and then give me your frank opinion 
as to its practical value to a banker.” 

The agreement was made and a short 
time ago the banker wrote this letter: 

You will perhaps recall a short visit with 
the writer here in Columbus in September 
or October, at which time I stated to you 
that I had not been reading your magazine. 
I am taking this opportunity to tell you 
that since you put us on your circulation 
list beginning in November, I have not 
missed a number of the magazine and have 
enjoyed it greatly. I must have approached 
it before in the wrong spirit, because I find 
it now a veritable mine of information and 
enjoy particularly the departments on Bank 
Publicity and Bank News. Your advertise- 
ments as usual are far above anything of 
similar kind elsewhere and your editorial 
articles appeal to me especially since I had 
the pleasure of personal contact. 

Accept my congratulations on the fasci- 
nating character of the magazine and pre- 
pare to be burdened with a call on the occa- 
sion of my next visit to New York. 
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The over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign 
Division covers the full range of business and 
personal banking requirements abroad. To facil- 
itate export and import operations and to supply 
the financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 
Foreign Division 

Sells checks and makes cable transfers 

Issues commercial credits against exports and imports 

Collects clean and documentary drafts 

Issues traveler’s letters of credit for personal use 

Provides facilities for foreign credit inquiries 

Offers counsel on foreign market conditions 

And — when sales are completed and shipments 
have been made, the Foreign Division pur- 
chases approved bills of exchange in dollars or 
in foreign currencies, covering goods actually 
sold to responsible buyers. 
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The Railroad Bill 



important ousiness and economic 
problems we have prepared a 
pamphlet containing the com- 
plete text of the Railroad Law 
fully annotated and indexed. In 
this booklet is included an analy- 
sis of the principal provisions of 
the Act for convenient reference. 



A copy ot this booklet may be 
obtained upon request. 
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Trust company 

OF NEW YORK 
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New York Offices: 
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American Interests in Europe 

By W. R. Lawson 



T HE decision of the United States 
Government to pursue a policy 
of its own in Europe, has seri- 
ously complicated the European situa- 
tion. Politicians, financiers, traders and 
even humble citizens, are now wonder- 
ing what that policy is to be. Mr. 
Carter Glass, until recently, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has made it per- 
fectly clear that it is to be very differ- 
ent from the sentimental and humanita- 
rian role which during the war and for 
some time thereafter America’s late al- 
lies have allowed themselves to expect. 
For these expectations they had, it must 
be admitted, little ground beyond a 
few sympathetic speeches in Congress 
and an occasional Anglophile or Franco- 
phile article in the press. 

However sincere these may have 
been at the time, there was only too 
much reason for the subsequent falling 
off in the American temperature. 

American financiers, who came over 
to see for themselves, discovered that 
Europe was in a much worse plight than 
had been suspected. Perhaps, too, 
they found that they had committed 
themselves quite far enough for the 
present. Anyhow a marked change 
came over the spirit of the American 
dream. A bad impression was undoubt- 
edly made on the public opinion, both 
of England and France. It contained 
elements of serious mischief, partly be- 
cause of its unknown causes, but still 
more of its possible consequences. But 
it had indirectly some good effects. 
Among others it obliged English and 
French economists to study more close- 
ly the character of the crisis through 
which the two nations were passing. 
Hitherto they had taken very super- 
ficial views of it, and the public had 
been content with conventional explana- 
tions. But now they began to search 
deeper into the mystery. 

PROBLEM AN ECONOMIC ONE 

The first grave mistake that had 
been made was regarding it as a purely 



monetary question and leaving it to the 
bankers to settle. They were the last 
persons in the world who should have 
been entrusted with its solution. In- 
stead of being a monetary problem to 
be solved by clever manipulations of 
credit, it was one of the most profound 
and far-reaching of economic myste- 
ries. The bankers did their best for it, 
but that did not carry it very far. A 
second mistake was made in thinking 
that the peril could be conjured away 
by means of heroic loans. Little need 
be added to the thorough disillusion- 
ment on that point which Sir George 
Paish received from his American 
friends. Even Lord Swaything's scheme, 
though much more modest than the 
Paish 85 million loan, fell flat on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The first beginning of a real investi- 
gation into the nature of the crisis 
was made by M. Klotz, the Minister 
of Finance in the Clemenceau Cabinet. 
His provisional budget first opened the 
eyes of Frenchmen to the depth of the 
gulf into which they had plunged and 
the gigantic character of the effort that 
would be required to get them out of 
it again. It was a masterly analysis 
of French public finance and its many 
ramifications affecting, as they did, 
nearly all the economic aspects of 
French life. It reviewed in turn the 
economic difficulties of the time — heavy 
taxation, high cost of living, the very 
unfavorable balance of foreign trade, 
and finally the collapse of the franc. 
While this important document was be- 
ing discussed, the franc continued to 
fall until at last the laissez faire doc- 
trinaires took fright and began to bestir 
themselves. 

Although the Klotz budget came to 
nothing, having been strangled in the 
cradle by the resignation of M. Cle- 
menceau, it had nevertheless great moral 
influence on subsequent economic dis- 
cussions in France. They became much 
more practical and serious than they 
had been. The magnitude of the crisis. 
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was more clearly lealized and broader 
as well as bolder lines of inquiry were 
adopted. Among several good effects 
there were one or two bad ones. Dis- 
appointment with America began to 
find expression, and the action — or 
rather inaction — of the United States 
politicians came in for frank but courte- 
ous criticism. In this sufficient allow- 
ance may not have been made for the 
very awkward position in which these 
gentlemen found themselves. It was 
no light request to ask them to sacrifice, 
at a stroke, one of the hitherto most 
cherished principles of the Constitution 
and several of the long-established 
axioms of American diplomacy. 

FAILURE OF t\ S. TO SION PEACE TREATY 

Doubts and fears developed into posi- 
tive soreness when the Treaty of Peace 
had to be signed without the partici- 
pation of the United States. Then the 
feeling of a rift in the lute became un- 
mistakable. A number of unfortunate 
incidents now occurred to deepen and 
embitter that impression. Professor 
Keynes’s book ridiculing the Treaty and 
its principal authors, destroyed almost 
the last shred of respect for them. The 
“Fight the Famine” movement of a 
clique of British pro-Germans was 
rightly regarded by the French as an 
unfriendly proceeding, and when these 
maladroit adventures were capped by 
Sir George Paish’s Quixotic crusade 
among American bankers, it was felt 
that the business relations between 
Europe and America were all at sixes 
and sevens. 

The only people who could be pleased 
with this sort of thing were, of course, 
the Germans. Their joy over it has 
been keen and unmistakable. Doubt- 
less it had its influence in encouraging 
them to procrastinate and prevaricate 
over the carrying out of the Treaty of 
Peace. At every point where they can 
safely plot and intrigue against the 
Allies, they will do so, all the more 
readily because of the strong hand of 
America having been withdrawn. Only 
think what a difference this will make 
to the task of the Allies in Turkey! 



Their hesitation over it suggests that 
they are beginning to fear that it will 
be too much for them. If the Bolshe- 
vists and the Mussulmans should join 
hands the Americans may have to come 
in after all. 

PLAYING INTO THE HANDS OF 
GERMANY 

Any tension of feeling between the 
French and Americans was sure to be 
welcome to the Germans, and they lost 
no time in laying their plans to utilize 
it accordingly. The latest move of the 
“Fight the Famine” crowd in London 
and New York were doubtless sympa- 
thized with in Berlin, if not actually 
inspired from there. The French press 
has its suspicions on that point, but has 
not as yet given direct vent to them. 
It has also read with interest Professor 
Keynes’s lively attack on the Treaty 
of Peace and its founders. Sub rosa, 
there is a good deal of amusement at 
its portrait of President Wilson as the 
impracticable Presbyterian, but its open 
advocacy of German interests could not 
fail to produce a bad impression, which 
may reach farther than the author him- 
self. 

It was published at an awkward 
moment for Mr. Keynes’s late patron, 
the Prime Minister, but by this time 
he must have got used to such contre- 
temps. He has had enough of them to 
harden the softest heart against them. 
One after the other his financial ex- 
perts and advisers have turned against 
him and the latest defection is the 
worst. Professor Keynes got farther 
into the confidence of the Prime Min- 
ister than any of his previous under- 
studies. He was something more than 
a journalistic mascot. At the Peace 
Congress he acted as alter ego to his 
chief, and in that capacity he prepared 
some curious complications for him. 
While Mr. Lloyd George was declaim- 
ing to the electors about making Ger- 
many pay to her utmost capacity for 
the war, his alter ego in the Peace Con- 
ference was fighting for moderate in- 
demnities. 

There is reason to fear that in this 
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respect Professor Keynes represented 
quite as important persons as the 
Prime Minister in another connection. 
During the indemnity controversy of 
last year, a considerable section of City 
opinion favored letting down the Ger- 
mans lightly. It included a number of 
more or less eminent bankers whose 
champions in the press were Sir George 
Paish and Professor Keynes. Their 
idea of a reasonable indemnity to de- 
mand from Germany was 2,000 millions 
sterling, and by a significant coinci- 
dence Professor Keynes now suggests 
that identical sum. The just claims of 
reparation would, he thinks, thereby be 
met. but his generosity does not end 
there. He would write off 500 mil" 
lions for “the various contributions 
which Germany has made in kind” 
— including presumably the stolen prop- 
erty she has been obliged to restore. 

The question, however, is not one 
of figures merely. It is much more 
a question of actual economic condi- 
tions in German v. Needless to say, 



there are wide differences of opinion 
on this subject. Professor Keynes 
takes, of course, a pessimist view and 
insists that ample supplies of coal and 
iron are indispensable to the Germans 
before they can ever begin to recover. 
French authorities who have better and 
later opportunities of studying German 
conditions are arriving at quite differ- 
ent conclusions. Some remarkable let- 
ters from Berlin, Hamburg and other 
German cities appear frequently in 
Paris papers. They speak of great 
industrial activity, abundance of money 
and profuse spending. Altogether they 
are calculated to excite the envy of 
Frenchmen whose war burdens are daily 
becoming heavier instead of lighter. 

HELP OF THE UNITED 8TATE8 IN- 
DISPENSABLE TO FRANCE 



Professor Keynes may be right in 
his contention that Germany must have 
coal and iron with which to restart 
her industries, but that is a simple prob- 
lem and easily settled, compared with 
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the overwhelming difficulties which con- 
front France. It is not merely one 
thing but many that France has need 
of and will continue to need for years 
to come. Her financial burdens alone 
might well excite sympathy and com- 
passion. She is making brave efforts 
to shoulder them, but it is doubtful how 
long she will be able to bear them. 
Even the chivalrous help which Mr. 
Lloyd George offered M. Clemenceau 
may not carry her far. There is only 
one country which can pull France 
through and that is the United States. 

The apparent coldness that has 
sprung up between the French and the 
Americans is therefore to be regretted, 
not merely for its own sake but for its 
bad influence on the financial and com- 
mercial relations of the two countries. 
To begin with it is exceedingly inop- 
portune. It has played Germany's game 
for months past and Germany will keep 
it up as long as she possibly can. She 
is entering into keen competition with 
the French for American help and 
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nothing could be more galling to the 
French than such competition. They 
fully realize the advantages over them 
which the Germans will have in carry 
ing it on. 

Another thing may well gall them 
and that is the consciousness of be- 
ing themselves somewhat to blame for 
their American difficulty. Professor 
Keynes, in his account of how Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George “bamboozled 
the old Presbyterian," reveals the 
secret of President Wilson’s failure at 
the Peace Conference. This, combined 
with his subsequent fiasco in the Ameri- 
can Senate and with the undignified 
position in which the United States has 
been landed bv being left out of the 
ratification of peace, must have chafed 
American pride. A certain amount of 
soreness may naturally be felt toward 
the Allies generally and France in 
particular. 

President Wilson's original populari- 
ty in France was so tremendously over- 
done that some reaction became inevita- 
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ble. But nothing so severe as actually 
happened could have been anticipated. 
At first every town and village in 
France hailed him as a deliverer. Streets 
were named after him and American 
soldiers were treated as honored guests. 
The small town high up in the Alps 
Mountains, in which I am now staying, 
has a Place Wilson within a stone’s 
throw of the Place Clemenceau, but 
as yet there is no Place Lloyd George. 

The “Journal des Debats” is pub- 
lishing a series of special letters from 
a Washington correspondent which give 
a similar impression of the Peace Con- 
ference to that produced by Professor 
Keynes’s book. Professing to repeat 
the views of an important political per- 
sonage in Washington, he describes 
various annoyances which the President 
had suffered in Paris, partly in the 
Conference and partly in the French 
press. They turned him more and more 
to the English side until at last he 
threw himself into the arms of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The correspondent ex- 



claims sadly that France has too much 
ignored American sentiment. 

COMPARATIVE SITUATION OF FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 

The chief economic question con- 
fronting Europe at the present time 
is whether France or Germany is to 
have the quickest recovery from the rav- 
ages of the world war. Or, to put it 
bluntly, which of them is in greater 
danger of ruin. For the world gener- 
ally and for the great producing na- 
tions in particular this is an all-im- 
portant question. A restored and re- 
habilitated France will be a definite 
guarantee for permanent peace. A re- 
constructed and re-armed Germany 
would be a perpetual menace of war. 
When we try to compare the moral 
claims of the two countries to the sup- 
port and good will of their neighbors, 
German malice and chicanery have to 
be set against French loyalty and 
bon camaraderie . 

Even if we confine ourselves to bare 
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matter-of-fact economic issues, it will 
be found that France has of all the war 
ravaged countries the strongest claims 
on its former Allies. No one questions 
that it suffered most from the war, but 
few realize that it will have the hardest 
task to recover. From what I have 
seen and heard in France I can affirm 
positively that she has a harder ordeal 
before her than any other country has 
ever had to face. Compared with it 
Germany’s task is simple and well 
within her power. She is attacking it 
with her traditional thoroughness and 
dogged resistance. In some directions 
she has already made visible progress 
and now that the Peace has been rati- 
fied her progress will be accelerated. 

The two hundred thousand German 
prisoners who were detained in France 
as hostages for the ratification of the 
Treaty will now be released, and the 
bulk of them will return home to swell 
the labor army. They are producing 
largely, and if their foreign outlets are 
as yet limited they are making strenu- 
ous efforts to enlarge them. American 
financiers and business men who have 
visited Germany lately report, as a 
rule, hopefully on her outlook. They 
describe it as better than that of France 
as regards the most essential condi- 
tions of national well-being. 



A sympathetic critic, F. H. Sis- 
son, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, shows 
that her worst difficulties are transient, 
shortage of food being the principal 
one. “The lack of meats and fats,” he 
says, “is the worst feature of the Ger- 
man food problem. The shortage of 
fodder necessitated the wholesale 
slaughter of cattle. To-day, Germany 
urgently needs foodstuffs for the next 
four months and forage for the next 
twelve months.” Another good harvest 
or two at the most may have restored 
her food supplies to a normal amount 
and then Germany with her huge in- 
dustrial organization intact goes ahead 
again more vigorously than ever. 

Contrast with that outlook the pic- 
ture of France as drawn by the same 
American: “France, for instance, 

surely needs her indemnity from Ger- 
many, and yet she appreciates fully that 
Germany cannot pay it unless she is 
allowed to work and is provided with 
the means of work.” Very true, but 
who but herself hindered her getting 
both the means and the opportunity to 
work? Months ago she (Germany) 
might have ratified the Treaty and had 
all the markets in the world thrown 
open to her. But she preferred to per- 
sist in her traditional policy of eussed- 
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ness and duplicity. Even then she was 
trading on the gullibility of her British 
and American friends. When Sir George 
Paish’s “Fight the Famine” conference 
was being held in London, large pur- 
chases of wheat were being made in 
Chicago by German agents. Full details 
of the transaction were published in the 
Chicago papers of December 2d. “A 
German Commission,” it was said, “is 
in Chicago trying to obtain foodstuffs 
for Germany. The Commission has 
tendered $35,000,000 of Chinese bonds 
and South American securities. When 
the negotiable value of these has been 
appraised, it is likely there will be sent 
from Chicago to Germany a large con- 
signment of grain and provisions as the 
securities of China, Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile should be acceptable, once 
the price is agreed upon.” 

Unfortunately for France, she has 
no $35,000,000 purse saved from her 
war wreck with which to buy grain and 
provisions in Chicago. The Riviera and 
Southern France generally, which de- 
pend on American and Argentine wheat, 
are living at present on very short ra- 
tions. There is probably a worse 
famine to fight here than in any part 
of Germany. As for the money famine 
— the most serious difficulty of all — 
there is no comparison between the two 
countries. Germany can quite well af- 
ford a two-penny mark, whereas a five- 
penny franc may be the death of France. 

The pro-Germans who would have us 
believe that Germany had suffered 
as terribly in the war as either France 
or Belgium conveniently forgot the sea 
devastated departments. A Canadian 
banker, Mr. M. B. Shaw, General Man- 
ager of the Union Bank of Canada, 
drew a ghastly picture of these awful 
ruins in an address delivered at Winni- 
peg- 

“France,” he said, “had received a 
shock of a terrible character. The blow 
had been of such force that the nation 
was staggered and stunned. Although 
a year had elapsed there had been prac- 
tically no recovery. 

“It is impossible to visualize or to con- 
vey any clear idea of the devastation 
of the country.” With his party he had 
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travelled by motjr two hundred and 
fifty miles, “and in this area there was 
nothing left of the civilized life which 
had existed before the war.” “France,” 
he added (and I heartily agree with 
him), “could not recover through her 
own exertions. It was impossible. 
The people must have help.” 

The difference between Fiance and 
Germany is very simple. The war 
wounds of the Germans are skin deep 
and in a year or two will be outgrown, 
while those of France have struck her 
to the heart and will take years to heal. 
If American politicians do not under- 
stand, American financiers do. But if 
their help is to be effectual, it must 
be given in their own good time and 
way. This qualification I have always 
maintained in the English press where 
the American position is still imper- 
fectly understood. At the moment the 
best service that can be rendered to 
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France is to increase her coal supply 
by millions of tons. All over France 
there is coal shortage amounting in 
some places to positive famine. The 
streets of Paris are as badly lighted 
these nights as they were a century ago, 
while some of its western suburbs have 
neither light nor power. In Puteaux, 
where there is a flourishing: automobile 
industry, skilled mechanics get only 
three days work a week. 

Next after coal and iron, the most 
valuable help that can be given to 
France is to take a hand at the repara- 



tion of the vastated districts. There 
are hundreds of wrecked plants still 
waiting to be restarted. There is also 
scope for any number of new indus- 
tries. An agricultural reform is being 
delayed for lack of fertilizers which 
the Americans are in the best possible 
position to furnish. And they can do 
it most profitably by taking payment in 
five-penny francs. Unless the paper 
franc is to be wiped out altogether — 
and that is inconceivable — it is as good 
a lockup to-day as greenbacks were af- 
ter tlie Civil War. 



Great Britain’s Financial Situation 



EGARDING the talk of a large 
loan from the . United States to 
Great Britain, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, speaking at Birmingham said: 

I have seen with great regret cables from 
across the Atlantic which suggest that it is 
the policy of the British Government to bor- 
row vast sums in America for the purpose of 
loaning them to the other nations of Europe. 
This is not our policy. We have never 
thought of it for a moment, and as long as 
1 am responsible that will not be a policy 
which the Government would think of adopt- 
ing. We do not want to continue to add to 
our borrowings anywhere, and least of all 
in America — tne one country to which we are 
greatly indebted. Our first task, and one 
which I think is on the point of realization, 
is to stop all new borrowings on revenue 
account. 

Our national debt has reached its maxi- 
mum. Our next object should be to stop 
the inflation of currency by stopping the 
creation of new debt, and then begin to re- 
verse the machine, and instead of adding 
to the debt reduce it. Once we turn this 
corner, as we should in the course of the 
next financial year, it would be business to 
consider the funding of our large floating 
debt, thus removing from commercial and 
financial centers the cloud of uncertainty 
which it must carrv with it as long as it 
maintained the present great proportions. 
These immense tasks require understanding, 
good will and active support from all mem- 
bers of the community. 

There are some favorable signs in the 
situation. Trade is very prosperous, and 
the adverse balance of trade is being rapidly 
reduced. This certainly did not exceed 



£150,000,000 for the past year when allow- 
ance is made for invisible exports, the profits 
of shipping, the various international serv- 
ices rendered and the interest on invest- 
ments which we still retain abroad, and I 
shall be much disappointed if the new year 
closes without that deficit being converted 
into a balance in our favor of at least 
£150,000,000. I attach peculiar importance 
to this, because of all the problems raised 
by our great debt far and away the most 
anxiety is caused by our external debt. 

To reduce the external debt is an object 
of the first importance, and to do this ex- 
port trade must be increased and importa- 
tions from countries where the exchange is 
adverse restricted to the narrowest limits. 
The field is fairly set for efforts in these 
directions. We start with no favor, but 
with no disadvantages which the energy and 
enterprise of Englishmen could not over- 
come. Granted wise husbandry of our re- 
sources, there is little cause for anxiety and 
none for fear. 

Barclay's bank and the anglo- 

EOYPTIAN BANK 

Reports from London state that a 
provisional arrangement has been en- 
tered into by which Barclay's Bank is 
to become the owner of fifty per cent, 
of the capital of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank, the latter institution retaining its 
separate entity. 

PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL BANK- 
ING CORPORATION 

It is reported that Lord Inchcape is 
the prime mover in the Peninsular 
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Banking Service 
In the Far East 

T'HE NEW YORK AGENCY of the Chartered 
A Bank of India, Australia and China has on file re- 
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further information regarding Indian trade on request. 

Chartered Bank of India 

Australia and China 
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and Oriental Banking Corporation, to 
be formed with a capital of £5,000,000. 
The National Provincial Bank, Lloyds 
Bank and the London County and 
Westminster Bank are also reported as 
being interested in the new bank, which 
will have branches at the ports served 
by the P. & O. and allied steamship 
lines. 

TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA AND 
GERMANY 

At the annual general meeting of 
Barclay's Bank, Ltd., F. C. Good- 
enough, chairman, had the following to 



say about trade with Austria and Ger- 
many: 

It is a fact that we cannot afford to ex- 
clude either Germany or Austria, with their 
great populations, from the right to partici- 
pate in the world’s trade. 

Their markets are as essential to us and 
to America as are the markets of America 
and our markets to them. The complete 
collapse of Germany, through her inability 
to trade, would not only prove a calamity 
to the neutral countries, but would render 
remote the possibility of payment of any 
portion of her indemnity, and these two facts 
would probably precipitate a crisis through- 
out Europe, in which the whole world might 
become involved. 






Economic Conditions in France 



CEVERAL French banks have re- 
^ cently increased their capital. 
Thus the Banque Nationale du Credit 
has raised its capital to 100 million 



francs, the Credit Commercial and the 
Credit Fonder d’Algerie et Tunisie have 
raised their capital to 120 and 125 mil- 
lion francs respectively. The issue of 
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National Bank of Greece 

Head Office - ATHENS 



Offers special facilities to manufacturers, 
exporters, merchants and bankers hav- 
ing business relations with the Near East 



Capital fully paid .... £800,000 

Reserve Fund, June 30, 1919 . . 1,420,000 



new shares on the part of these three 
financial institutions has met with great 
success. 

MEASURES AGAINST THE DEPRECIATION 
OF THE FRANC 

The exchange situation continues to 
attract the attention of French finan- 
ciers and economists. After a reunion 
of the main financial and business insti- 
tutions of the country it has been de- 
cided that the remedy for the deprecia- 
tion of the French franc lies chiefly with 
the French people. As measures against 
such a depreciation are suggested the 
following: no expenses in dollars and 
pounds save those absolutely necessary; 
development of commercial relations 
with those countries where the exchange 
is favorable to France; large imports 
from the French colonies; reduction of 
the monetary circulation ; increased pro- 
duction. Besides these measures, it is 
suggested that the French Government 
should open negotiations with the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, the United 



States, Argentina, Brazil, Holland, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the Scandina- 
vian countries, in view of an under- 
standing which would reduce the differ- 
ence of exchange with those countries. 

INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
INVADED TERRITORIES 

The total damages suffered by the 
French industries during the w*ar have 
been estimated at 17,625 million francs. 
The French Government has advanced 
so far to the various industries 3,284 
million francs, of which 1,726 millions 
worth was of materials and 1,558 mil- 
lions in cash. Out of 2,268 listed indus- 
trial establishments destroyed, 1,386, 
that is, sixtv-one per cent., have re- 
sumed production. In the Lille district 
206 establishments out of 342 are at 
work. The majority of these establish- 
ments are textile mills. 

France’s foreign trade 

The administration of the French 
Custom House has just published sta- 
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WE ARE in all essentials export bankers. 

Our organization has been built up for 
the special purpose of providing maximum 
banking facilities abroad for the safe and 
efficient handling of all financial transactions 
growing out of imports and exports. 

We are in a position to offer through our own foreign 
branches a strong foreign banking service of the most com- 
prehensive nature. 

Shipments financed, acceptances given, collections 
promptly effected, and all other financial items pertaining to 
foreign business efficiently transacted. 

Park'Union 

FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 

56 Wall Street, New York 

Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $2,250,000 



t is tics regarding the import and export 
of France from January 1 to October 
31, 1919. The total imported goods 
during the first ten months of 1919 
reached the amount of 17,923,863,000 



against 23,109,984,000 for the same pe- 
riod of 1918. The total of exported 
goods reached the amount of 4,057,188,- 
000 francs against 5,528,494,000 francs 
in 1918. 



Economic Conditions in Italy 



TP HE Banco di Napoli has issued a 
*** report regarding its services to- 
ward the Italian emigrants in the 
United States. These services consist 
of financial operations on account of 
the Italian emigrants who have sent 
their funds and savings to Italy. The 
total of such operations has reached 
236,700,000 lire. The Agency of the 
Banco di Napoli in New York has, 
moreover, lent its work for all the serv- 
ices required by the Italian Treasury 
in connection with transactions in the 
United States. 



THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF ITALY 

Signor Schanzer, the Italian Minister 
of Finances, has made the following 
statement regarding the financial situa- 
tion of Italy: The expenses for 1918- 

1919 have reached the amount of 32 and 
a half billion lire; that is, they exceed 
by 28 billion lire the normal expenses 
before the war, which amounted to 4 
and a half billion lire. Of that amount 
more than 10 billion lire are demanded 
by the conditions created by the war. 
The receipts amount to 9 and a half 
billion lire. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 

Head Otlke: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. . .. . , 
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For the period of 1919-1920 the ex- 
penses are estimated at 19 and a half 
billion lire, of which 14 billions are re- 
quired by the liquidation of the war. 
The minister has further sketched the 
budget of peace, which will reach the 
amount of 9 and a half billion lire. In 
this amount are comprised the expenses 
of the public debt, the civil and military 
pensions, and the exploitation of the 
railroads. 

On October 31, 1919, the circulation 
of Treasury bonds amounted to 14 and 
a half billion lire. The confidence of 
the public is, however, reflected in the 
deposits in savings institutions, which 
on October 31 reached almost five bil- 
lion lire. On the whole, Mr. Schanzer 
has declared that Italy has good rea- 



sons to be optimistic about her financial 
future. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

An institute for international trade 
has been founded in Rome on the initia- 
tive of the Italian Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. Its creation has 
been supported by all the large busi- 
ness concerns of Italy as well as by 
the General Confederation of Indus- 
try. The main function of this insti- 
tute is to supervise, promote and protect 
the commercial activities of Italians 
abroad. The state will furnish the 
funds necessary to the execution of 
this programme. It is further con- 
templated to open several agencies in 
the countries with which Italy enter- 
tains close commercial relations. 



* 



Economic Conditions in Belgium 



TP HE Banque Beige pour l’Etranger 
has issued the report of its board 
of directors. The capital of the bank 
is 50 million francs, and its reserves 
12,027,956 francs. The head office at 
Brussels, whose activity had been par- 
alyzed for four years, has set itself the 
task of placing constantly improved fa- 
cilities at the disposal of Belgian com- 
merce. The importance assumed by 
the departments of documentary credits, 
acceptance credits, and advances against 
merchandise, show that they answer a 
real need. The bank has opened sev- 



eral branches abroad, and intends to 
promote the foreign trade of Belgium 
especially with those countries where 
Belgian manufactured goods are in de- 
mand. 



THE LIQUIDATION OF GERMAN MARKS 



In exchange for the 5,500 million of 
marks in bank notes resulting from pay- 
ments effected by the Germans in Bel- 
gium during the war, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment will receive, according to the 
decision of the German-Belgian finan- 
cial convention, forty bonds of the Ger- 
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man Treasury bearing interest of five 
per cent, from May 1, 1921. The re- 
payment of these bonds will be effected 
within twenty years. The bonds can 
be employed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment as means for its own operations of 
credit. The losses of change which 



Belgium will suffer on account of these 
bonds will be covered by means of ten 
bonds of the German Treasury, bearing 
also five per cent, interest. The finan- 
cial operations necessitated by the liqui- 
dation of German marks are intrusted 
to the National Bank of Belgium. 



Economic Conditions in Spain 



TP HE budget of Spain for 1920-1921 
reaches the amount of 1,962,830,- 
670 pesetas for receipts and 2,373,155,- 
300 pesetas for expenditures; that is, a 
deficit amounting to 4*10,324,730 pese- 
tas. The deficit is caused by the ex- 
traordinary expenses foreseen for the 
development of national industries. The 
reforms of the Financial Commission 
established by the Government will es- 
tablish a new scale of taxes on income, 
which reforms will augment the re- 
ceipts and thereby diminish the deficit. 

THE 8PANI8H BANK OF CREDIT 

The Spanish Bank of Credit is one 
of the most important financial institu- 
tions in Spain. Its capital and reserve 
amount to almost 25 million pesetas 
The balance of the bank for 1919 has 
reached the amount of 674,448,660 pe- 
setas. 

The Spanish Bank of Credit has tak- 



en an active part in the promotion of 
foreign trade. Its activities in this re- 
spect have been especially prosperous 
during the war. The general assembly 
of its board of directors has decided 
upon a policy of developing the natural 
resources of the country. With this 
purpose in view the bank will increase 
its capital and will open several 
branches at home and abroad. 

A NEW BANK IN MADRID 

The following Spanish banks are 
contemplating the establishment of a 
bank with a capital of 100 million pe- 
setas: Garcia Calamarte y Co. of 

Madrid, Banca Castellana de Vallado- 
lid, Banca de Santader, and CrSdito de 
Navarra y Pampeluna. The new bank 
will promote the foreign trade of Spain 
which promises to reach a more pros- 
perous stage of development than dur- 
ing the war. 



Belgium’s Economic Recovery 

Remarkable Progress Being Made in Restoring Pre-War Conditions 



HE remarkable resumption of Bel- 
gium’s coal mining, the complete 
reorganization of her transportation 
system, the determined progress of her 
wrecked steel industry, the resurrection 
of the great port of Antwerp, the re- 
covery of $600,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery stolen by Germany, the firm and 
orderly adjustment of her labor prob- 
lems, the repopulating of her textile 
mills, and her reentry into world 
finance as one of the great trading na- 



tions — these are some of the bolder out- 
lines in a sketch of New Belgium, en- 
titled ‘’Belgium’s Recovery,” just writ- 
ten bv D. L. Blount, an American who 
until recently directed the central in- 
formation office of the Belgian Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. This booklet, is- 
sued in connection with the placing of 
a $25,000,000 loan in this country by 
the Belgian Government, tells a story 
paralleled only by the historic recovery 
of France after the war of 1870. 
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The degree of Belgium’s recovery 
must be measured by the purposeful and 
scientific destruction Germany inflicted 
on her. Her factories were not merely 
wrecked. The Germans destroyed them 
in such a way as to make their rebuild- 
ing peculiarly difficult, and to eliminate 
their competition entirely after the war. 
This is the key to Mr. Blount’s inter- 
pretation of the new Belgium. 

“The most striking figures,*’ says Mr. 
Blount, “of the actual resumption of 
Belgian industry for the first ten months 
of 1919 as compared with those for the 
corresponding period of 1913 are the 
following: Coal mines, 94 per cent.; 

refined sugar, 100 per cent.; cotton 
spindles in operation, 75 per cent. ; cot- 
ton looms, 60 per cent.; wool products, 
75 per cent.; shoes, 70 per cent.; win- 
dow glass, 34 per cent.; plate glass, 
36 per cent. Even the steel mills, which 
suffered most, have resumed 30 per 
cent.” 

First fuel, and then transportation; 
these are the dominant influences in 



Belgium’s recovery. Of the Belgian 
coal situation, Mr. Blount writes: 

COAL 

“Coal production in October was 99 
per cent, of normal, figures for October 
last being 1,884,740 long tons. During 
the first nine months of 1919 Belgium 
exported 2,970,871 long tons. These 
exports have been made on a basis of 
reciprocity.” 

TRANSPORTATION 

With a total of 5,400 miles, Belgium 
had the greatest railway mileage of 
any country in proportion to territory. 
Of this, 1,366 miles of standard gauge 
track had been destroyed at the time 
of the armistice, and more than 1,400 
bridges. “Yet,” says Mr. Blount, “all 
but 35 miles of track, rendered useless 
by the devastation of the adjacent area, 
has been reconstructed. So rapid has 
been the work of repair that there is 
practically no vestige of the war on the 
roadbeds of Belgium and, furthermore, 
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AFFILIATED BANKS 
COLOMBIA 

BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
COLOMBIA 
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PERU 
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AMERICANO DEL 
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Callao Trujillo 
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AMERICANO DE 
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Maracaibo Puerto Cabello 

BRAZIL 

AMERICAN MERCANTILE 
BANK OF BRAZIL 
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NICARAGUA 

NATIONAL BANK OF 
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American interests in Peru 
are served by our affiliate , 
the Banco M e r c an til 
Americano del Peru . 

The selection of a bant to act in 
foreign countries deserves the most 
careful consideration of the Amer- 
ican merchant, manufacturer and 
banker. Such a bank must em- 
ploy uniform fairness to both 
American and foreign clients, and 
to effect this it is necessary to be 
conversant with the customs, char- 
acteristics and mode of doing 
business of the people of the 
countries in which it operates. 

It is easy enough for an American 
bank to be fair to Americans, because 
it knows and understands them, but it 
cannot be equally fair to foreign cus- 
tomers unless it also knows and under- 
stands them. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
assures this in Peru because its affili- 
ated bank with branches in Lima, 
Arequipa, Chiclayo, Callao and Tru- 
jillo has both American and Peruvian 
executives. The latter, knowing and 
thoroughly understanding the Peru- 
vians, assist us greatly in giving better 
service. 

Thus our affiliates in all countries are 
more than representative. They know 
Latin America as we know the United 
States. Our combined knowledge is 
the basis for our service. 

Oar booklet <o>ill be sent on request 

MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

An American Bank f° T Foreign Trade 
44 Pine Street, New York 
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vice as your correspondent in New Eng- 
land. Our resources are the largest in 
this territory ; our connections in this 
country and abroad are the strongest. 

All these advantages are made available 
to you. 
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First National Bank 

of Boston 

Capital, Surplus and Profits - $29,578,500 
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great extension work has been carried 
on. There has been a steady reclaim- 
ing of rolling stock from Germany, al- 
though much of it was in very bad con- 
dition, and together with what was left 
of the former Belgian rolling stock, 
requires constant repairing. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, in September 
last, 40 per cent, of the passenger ser- 
vice and 50 per cent, of the pre-war 
freight traffic had been resumed.” 

STEEL 

No less important in Mr. Blount’s 
analysis is the Belgian steel situation, 
of which he says: “The effort which 

Belgium is making to regain her posi- 
tion as a large exporter of steel pro- 
ducts (she exported before the war 79 
per cent, of her production) is shown 
by the fact that in the first nine months 
of 1919 she shipped abroad 92,000 long 
tons, the exports for September alone 
being 46,000 long tons. Comparison of 
certain figures for October last with 
those for the corresponding month of 



1913 shows the following percentages 
of resumption: Cast iron, 18 per cent.; 
iron or steel wire and rods, 55 per cent. ; 
nails, 55 per cent.” 



AGRICULTURE 



Belgium, so frequently called the 
“kitchen garden of northern Europe,” 
is once more in a strong position agri- 
culturally. Belgium’s soil used to yield 
on an average about $100 per acre; 
greater than any other country. Three- 
fifths of her total area was under cul- 
tivation. According to Mr. Blount not 
more than one per cent, of her total 
area came under actual devastation from 
trench warfare, and a recent govern- 
mental appropriation of 40,000,000 
francs has given a great impetus to the 
restoration of even this comparatively 
small district near the “last ditch of the 
Yser.” 

TEXTILES 

With agriculture, coal and steel 
ranks the textile industry of Belgium. 
Among the important statistics noted 
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MOROCCO 

A Natural Granary 

F ROM THE DAYS of Roman dominion Morocco has 
been a granary. Climatic conditions and character of 
soil promote agricultural wealth. Separated from the 
desert by the great chain of the Atlas, western Morocco con- 
sists of a series of plateaus descending toward the Atlantic. 
Mountains protect them from hot desert winds and the At- 
lantic supplies moisture. A total of 7,500,000 acres, of which 
5,000,000 are in the French Zone, are under cultivation. 

In exchange for its wheat, barley, maize, goat and sheep skins. Morocco is purchas- 
ing manufactured goods, including building materials, clothing, foodstuffs and machin- 
ery. American business men are finding Morocco a market of increasing promise. 

The Bank of British West Africa, through its branches in Morocco. Egypt and the 
commercial centers of the West Africa Coast, provides complete and direct facilities 
for American business men entering these markets. 

Our New York office will be glad 
to supply information in detail 

Dank of 

British West Africa 

Head Office. London 

New York Office — 100 Beaver Street. 

R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 

Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 
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by Mr. Blount, we find that the cot- 
ton mills have attained 75 per cent, 
of their pre-war capacity. “ Wages have 
been increased 150 per cent. About 90 
per cent, of the workmen are unionized 
and a spirit of satisfaction seems to 
prevail among them. Mills are booked 
well ahead with orders, including ship- 
ments to Holland, England, France and 
South America — 45 per cent, of Bel- 
gium’s textiles were exported before the 
war.” The flax spinning and weaving 
mills of Flanders have resumed about 
50 per cent., the woolen mills about 75 
per cent. 

OTHER RESOURCES 

Zinc and window glass, both very 
profitable industries, have likewise come 
back in very gratifying ratios, and be- 
hind all of Belgium’s domestic strength 
ranges the great potential wealth of her 
holdings in the Congo. The economic 
future of this territory, 80 times as 
large as Belgium proper, is so great, 
according to Mr. Blount, “as to make 
all speculation seem paltry.” 



LABOR 

Few countries have had less difficulty 
than Belgium in adjusting their post- 
war labor problems, first, explains Mr. 
Blount, because “the Belgian laborer 
did not receive the high war wages 
which munition workers obtained in 
other allied countries during four years, 
and the passing of the war has meant 
to him an increase in wages rather than 
a threatened reduction to a scale in 
keeping with the new conditions. Second, 
the high cost of living has not affected 
the laborer in Belgium in the same de- 
gree as in other countries, owing to 
his natural thrift and to the remark- 
able organization of Belgian co-opera- 
tive societies.” 



FINANCES 

The net result of Belgium's pre-war 
conservatism, and of her rapid recovery 
since the armistice, is to place her 
finances in an unusually favorable posi- 
tion, which Mr. Blount explains in de- 
tail, continuing: “On June 24, 1919, 
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the Council of Five signed an agree- 
ment giving formal approval to priority 
for Belgium to the amount of 2,500,000,- 
000 gold francs ($482,000,000) out of 
the reparation to be paid by Germany. 
Of this — it is understood that Belgium 
will use $227,000,000 toward the re- 
payment of $252,000,000 advanced to 
her by Great Britain, France and the 
United States since the Armistice. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

In her foreign trade, too, Belgium 
is again making herself felt. Her gen- 
eral exports for the first ten months of 
1919, reached 47.6 per cent, of the 
pre-war value. In the first nine months, 
she imported from the United States 
alone an amount equivalent to $37 for 
every inhabitant. She ranks fifth 
among the nations of the world as a 
market for United States exports at 
the present time. “Unfortunately," 



comments Mr. Blount, “the more we 
sold to Belgium the less she could buy, 
as her exports to us were less than one 
per cent, of her purchases from us. 
Belgian exchange kept falling until Bel- 
gians were paying more than 100 per 
cent, premium on goods bought from 
the United States. Inability to relieve 
the Belgian exchange situation has re- 
cently obliged Belgians to limit their 
purchases to the strict necessities un- 
obtainable elsewhere and has forced 
them, against their will, to buy from 
Germany those products which our man- 
ufacturers could not sell them on long- 
term credit/' 

In conclusion, Mr. Blount finds that 
“to buy new machinery as well as raw 
materials, Belgium needs credit of suf- 
ficiently long terms to permit her in- 
dustries to bring up the volume of ex- 
ports, and thereby reduce the unfavor- 
able trade balance which now militates 
against her outside purchases." 
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Industrial and Financial Conditions in 
South Africa 



T HROUGH the courtesy of R. 
Saunders, Esq., New York agent 
of the National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, The Bankers Maga- 
zine has received an interesting article 
by E. C. Reynolds, Esq., general man- 
ager of that institution, the head of- 
fice of which is located at Pretoria. 
After stating that the present period in 
the history of South Africa is fraught 
with great future possibilities, the arti- 
cle says: 

The enterprise of many of our citizens 
whose intelligence, perseverance and pluck 
have during the last twenty years developed 
such industries as are already established in 
the country has focussed the minds of a 
large section of the people on the possibili- 
ties of industries generally in this up to now 
almost purely agricultural and mining coun- 
try and have enlisted — I would almost say 
forced — a conviction on all thinking men that 
the age of experiment has passed and that 
the time for action on a scale hitherto not 
contemplated has arrived. 

A tribute in this respect, and a handsome 
one, must be paid to the educative activities 
of the Department of Industries of the 
Union and to the breadth of view and ex- 
pansive sympathy which the Minister of that 
Department and the Government of the 
Union as a body have extended to the ques- 
tion and their actions, viewed in the light 
of experience of other nations similarly 
situated, give one reason to look forward 
at no very distant date to developments 
In this country which will, I hope, surpass 
even many sanguine expectations. 

Both the German and Japanese in- 
dustrial organizations are then sketched, 
and this conclusion reached with re- 
spect to them: 

It will thus be seen that the industrial 
progress of the two nations I have instanced 
cannot apply to a country like South Africa 
with a relatively small population of some 
1,400,000 Europeans and, say, 5,200,000 
others in the Union and adjacent territories; 
but speaking industrially, we should be 
able to influence the markets on the Af- 
rican continent south of the equator and 
thus add probably fifteen to twenty millions 
— mostly aboriginals, it is true — to the num- 
ber of consumers for our output. 

As all things have a beginning and as the 
coat is always cut to the cloth I am sure 
that those interested in the development of 
our industries are taking a sane view of the 



position, and with so much experience drawn 
from other countries they will be able to so 
adjust means to attainments that a healthy 
progress will be the result. 

In my anticipation I am fortified to a 
large extent by the fact that we have in 
this country a number of men who by 
special training and tradition are well quali- 
fied to direct industries and although the 
supply of skilled workers is not as great as 
one could wish, the opportunities for tech- 
nical training, which are now at the disposal 
of the youth of the country, should pro- 
duce even in the present generation a body 
of men quite capable of meeting the needs 
of the situation. In fact, so far as the 
purely mechanical side of the question is 
concerned, I have, from all the information 
I can gather, no fear for the future. 



RESOURCES OF SOUTH AFRICA 

With this short allusion to the produc- 
tive side I will pass on to discuss the finan- 
cial resources of the country which are or 
may be available for industrial expansion. 
I feel that to take this part of the question 
literally and to treat it in any dogmatic 
fashion would be unprofitable and might 
lead to a wrong impression being formed 
as to the resources already in the country 
at the command of industry. I have seen 
it argued — superficially, I fear — that be- 
cause the published statements of the banks 
show a large increase in deposits over those 
existing at the commencement of the war 
there is, therefore, so much spare capital 
to devote to industrial schemes, and it is 
almost taken for granted that those spare 
balances should be exploited for that pur- 
pose. 

It will be of use if I give the banking 
figures in the Union on which the assump- 
tion I have alluded to is based and which 
are compiled from the published statements 
of all the banks: 



JUNE. 1913 

Deposits 

Advances 

Surplus 



JUNE, 1918 

Deposits 

Advances 

Surplus 



£35.941.127 

32.601,376 



£3,339,751 



£58.655,012 

38,650.255 



£20,004,757 



To one with inside knowledge these figures 
are susceptible of a good deal of analysis, 
and while admitting that a large increase 
has taken place in the liquid capital of the 
country, there are deductions to be matie 
which, when stated, will modify the vie* of 
those who think that money in abundance 
will be forthcoming for industries. The 
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first deduction I would make is the equiva- 
lent of what will be necessary to replace 
the stocks of many merchants and importers 
which have been depleted owing to war con- 
ditions, the shortage being represented by 
cash at banker’s or in other liquid forms 
against the time when shipping and sup- 
plies will again become normal. The ag- 
gregate of these sums is very considerable 
and must be reckoned with. The next is 
that through the sudden termination of the 
war there may be heavy financial adjust- 
ments necessary in the case of traders hold- 
ing large stocks of particular goods at top 
prices which may conceivably be brought 
into competition with later importations at 
lower values. 

The adjustments alluded to will, of course, 
mean the absorption of a certain amount 
of surplus balances presently lying with the 
banks to the credit of the traders concerned 
and so lessen the amount of liquid capital 
available for industrial undertakings. It is 
common knowledge that a good deal of the 
money available for investment at the mo- 
ment belongs to members of the farming 
community, and has accrued during the war 
from causes which are also well knbwn. 
It is also common knowledge that a good 
deal of this money will flow into its natural 
chaitnel, viz., agriculture, by which I mean 
the provision, when supplies allow, of agri- 
cultural machinery, pedigree stock, and im- 
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provement to farms generally, and as devel- 
opments in this direction are as urgently 
necessary as industries, there will be com- 
petition for capital in both directions, and 
the supplies for industries may not be forth- 
coming as readily as one might expect. 

POSITION OF THE BANKS 

It may be said that the South African 
banks have in the past liberally come to the 
assitance of industrial undertakings with the 
means at their disposal, but it is doubtful 
whether with their existing resources it 
would be wise to go further. The balances 
held by the banks of deposit are the prop- 
erty of their customers, and if the latter 
care to invest them in industrial undertak- 
ings well and good, but that decision en- 
tirely rests with the private investor him- 
self and not with the bank. I emphasize 
this, as possibly it may be assumed by some 
that the banks have the power, if they so 
desire, to use these balances in Anancing in- 
dustries to a greater extent than they have 
done in the past. 

OTHER SOURCES OF CAPITAL 

In addition to the balances in the hands 
of the banks there are other sources of capi- 
tal available, such as the considerable sums 
in the Government Savings Bank which ag- 
gregated £7,243,799 on June 30, 1918. 
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There is no reason to suppose that the 
owners of this money will not, when favor- 
able opportunities present themselves, em- 
ploy some of it in a more remunerative form 
by investing in industrial enterprises which 
have proved successful, but the class of in- 
vestors concerned, mainly with a minimum 
amount of risk, is likely to require a good 
deal of persuasion before changing their 
investments. 

We have next to consider the capital 
which is at the disposal of the mining and 
financial houses. These highly organized 
corporations have for many years been a 
channel for assembling capital with which 
to develop the gold mining industry. May 
I hope it will be possible at an early date 
for some of them more fully to turn their 
attention to the exploitation of certain base 
minerals and the manufactures cognate 
thereto? The technical skill and elaborate 
organization at their disposal are two pri- 
mary points which mark them out as pecu- 
liarly fitted to lead the way in the direc- 
tion I am indicating. 

The National Industrial Corporation of 
Africa, Limited, recently formed, is to my 
mind an ideal method of fostering indus- 
tries, and the progress of the institution 
named will be watched with great interest 
Starting with a moderate capital, already 
subscribed with power to increase it to an 
unlimited pxtent and furnished as it will 



be, with recourse to a technical staff of 
high order, and a board of directors whose 
business ability should insure success, this 
mav be taken as the model organization for 
assembling capital with the particular ob- 
ject of financing industries. 

, An institution of this kind is, of course, 
capable of participating in many different 
enterprises, and as its functions will be 
exercised over such a wide field, much ex- 
perience will be gained of many industries, 
and the guidance which will in consequence 
be at the disposal of persons starting new 
industries will go a long way to attract 
capital for their development if they are 
directly or even indirectly under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Corpora- 
tion. 

Perhaps no country in the earlier stages 
of its industrial development, such as South 
Africa now is, has had a more helpful or- 
ganization than this placed at its disposal, 
and from the fact that it is to be financed 
by private money, managed by leading busi- 
ness men and entirely free from all associa- 
tion with Government or vested interests, I 
think the country is to be congratulated on 
its establishment. I can place no limit to its 
future activities. 

The British Trade Corporation, an insti- 
tution recently formed in Great Britain 
more with the object of finding outlets for 
British goods and undertaking contracts 
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World-Wide France 

^HE French field means a great deal more than just 
France. It includes all countries where French is 
spoken by a considerable portion of the population or 
is freely used by traders. 

Such countries are Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Syria, besides the French Colonial Dominions in Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
West-Central and East-Africa, Madagascar, Indo-China, Annam, Oceania and 
South America. This represents 125 , 000,000 French-speaking people and a 
territory larger than the whole North American Continent. 
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of that large field, can obtain useful information and assistance from us. 

French American 
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67-69 William Street, New York 
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abroad in which British manufacturers will 
play a large part, may not exactly form a 
channel for capital to develop South African 
manufactures, but it is not unlikely that 
in the course of its activities it may find 
It desirable to recommend the British manu- 
facturer to establish branch industries in 
this country, or may find it suitable to treat 
some of our mineral or other products up to 
a stage which will enable them to be shipped 
to Europe in a more concentrated form than 
at present and thus save a good portion of 
the cost of transport now unavoidable. 

There is another source from which capi- 
tal may be attracted for the purpose we 
are discussing — I allude to the direct over- 
sea market. This source requires to be con- 
sidered from a good many points of view. 
The economic position in which the termina- 
tion of the war finds all the European na- 
tions at first sight gives one to think that 
there is not likely to be any capital avail- 
able for undertakings such as we in South 
Africa can offer, and that the vast sums 
which will be required to replace the ravages 
of war will find in Europe more than an 
ample field for investment and at attractive 
rates of interest. There is also the likeli- 
liood of preference being shown by Euro- 
pean investors for the employment of their 
money close to their own doors, not only 
from the economical but also and to a very 



large extent from the sentimental point of 
view. 



A NATIONAL DUTY 

Much leeway has to be made up by the 
suffering populations of invaded territories, 
and it will be a natural duty to see these 
restored before a thought is given to send- 
ing money for investment in other countries 
unless the proposal reveals prospects of a 
very satisfactory return. But even to this 
picture there is another and an encouraging 
side. Many men who prior to the war were 
engaged in or thought of being engaged in 
manufacturing pursuits in Europe will pre- 
fer a country such as this, where conditions 
are perhaps more to their liking and where 
possibly better results can be obtained from 
knowledge and capital applied to industries. 

The high cost of living which will obtain 
in Europe coupled with the incidence of 
heavy taxation, will encourage men to turn 
their thoughts to this country, which is one 
with the lowest scale of direct taxation in 
the empire and where labor is relatively 
cheap. This is said on the understanding 
that the “color” bar is not to be imposed, 
but that all labor available is to be free 
to participate in the development of indus- 
tries. Any stipulation to the contrary would 
be fatal to progress, at least in the initial 
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stages, of almost any local industry not pro- 
tected by an unduly high tariff. 

“home capital” 

I would like to touch on one aspect of 
the “home” capital, as I may call it, i. e., 
the capital which is available in Africa and 
which the owners are disposed to risk in in- 
dustrial ventures, with a view to indicating 
the lines which promoters might follow when 
they wish to obtain the funds necessary 
for the initiation or development of their 
enterprises. I think if the venture be a 
sound one that the supplier of the raw 
product, i. e., the grower as distinguished 
from the middleman, should take a financial 
risk in the process of manufacturing that 
product, and this would extend to a fairly 
wide degree. 

For example, the farmer’s supplies of 
cream, hides and skins and meat are pur- 
chased at his door almost by the creamery, 
the tanner and the cold storage companies 
respectively and primary industries of this 
nature should look to the farming commu- 
nity for capital. The manufacturers of 
boots and shoes are again brought most into 
contact with the dwellers in towns and might 
quite reasonably and naturally seek capital 
even in small individual lots from dwellers 
in the towns. Paper making, which is an 
industry not over remote in this country, 



could be supported by both capital and or- 
ders from the printing trade of the country. 
These are merely given as a few examples. 

government control 

In conclusion I would touch on the im- 
portant question of Government control as 
applied to industries and would say that 
outside key industries the less the (jovern- 
ment interferes with such matters the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. The tradi- 
tions of the inhabitants of this country, or 
at least those of them most likely to engage 
in industries, are all against a policy of 
Government interference, and as their fore- 
fathers proved their capacity for successfully 
managing such there is no reason to suppose 
that those who may in future handle busi- 
ness of this sort will require or desire any 
direct State interference at all. 



south Africa’s promise 



A promising field for industries in Africa 
south of the Equator. 

The men to handle such are available. 

There is sufficient local capital at hand 
to finance industries, but the allocation of 
it is almost entirely at the will of private 
owners. 

An “atmosphere” of industrial investment 
will have to be cultivated to induce owners 
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Good 
American Dollars 

Is your marine insurance payable in American 
money or a foreign currency of less value ? 

We suggest that you look up your marine insur- 
ance policies to make sure that in case of loss, 
payment will be made to you in good American 
dollars. There is sound advice in the words of 
Representative Edmonds of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

“ Hundreds of millions of dollars of insurance in 
this country are written in British companies and 
are made payable in pounds. 

** A policy in an English company which, before 
the war, would in the event of a loss pay $1,000, 
at the present rate would pay only $600. Every 
person having a policy of insurance to-day should 
investigate it, and if written in this manner, 
should insist on having an agreement to be paid 
in dollars from the company or should cancel the 
policy and place it in some good, reliable Ameri- 
can company.” 
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to participate in the undertakings we are 
discussing. 

Careful preliminary investigation, the to- 
tal avoidance of “watered” capital and 
sound management are essential before the 
public can be expected to come in. 

Much will depend on the fiscal policy 
adopted by the country as to whether the 
products of some of the new industries will 
be able to compete with those of older 
manufacturing countries, but those already 
established should be able to face the future 
with confidence. 



The Chinese Consortium 



YK^ITH a view of coming to a better 

v understanding with Japan regard- 
ing the consortium of banks recently 
formed for participating financial oper- 
ations in that country, Thomas W. La- 
mont, as representative of the American 
group of bankers, recently sailed for 
the Orient. 

The American group which Mr. La- 
mont will represent is made up as fol- 
lows: 



New York — J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., First National Bank, 
National City Bank, Guaranty Trust 
Company,* Chase National Bank, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Bankers' 
Trust Company, Central-Union Trust 
Company, Equitable Trust Company, 
Harris, Forbes 8c Co., Brown Brothers 
8c Co. and Halsey, Stuart 8c Co. 

Boston — Lee, Higginson 8c Co., Kid- 
der, Peabody 8c Co., First National 
Bank and National Shawmut Bank. 

Chicago — Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank and Northern Trust Co. 

Philadelphia — Commercial Trust Co. 
and Girard Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh — Union Trust Company 
and Mellon National Bank. 

St. Louis — St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, Mercantile Trust Company 
and Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. 

San Francisco — Anglo and London 
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The Logical Bank to Handle Cuban Business 
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Authorized Capital $10,000,000 
Capital Paid In . . 5,000,000 

Statement of Condition on December 31st, 1919 

Resources 



Cash on Hand .... $(5,440,085.33 

Remittances in Transit . . . 1,507, 4-74-. 30 

Due from Banks and Bankers : 

(Current Accounts) ...... 

Loans and Discounts ...... 

Bonds and Securities ...... 

Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures 

Securities in Trust ....... 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances ....... 



Total 



Liabilities 



$5,000,000.00 
98,513.01 
377,21 1.26 



Capital Paid in ... 

Surplus . . . 

Undivided Profits. 

Due to Banks and Bankers: 

(Current Accounts) ..... 

Deposits ....... 

Other Liabilities ...... 

Employes’ Pension Fund .... 

Employes’ Participation 

(On profits as per statement June 30th, 1919) 
Securities in Trust ..... 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Total ..... 



$7,953,559.63 

730,925.53 

14,572,768.23 

1,181,054.50 

845,806.31 

1,627,749.22 

1,616,032.66 

$28,527,896.08 



$5,475,724.27 

839,073.66 

18,941,392.19 

3,556.05 

13,310.02 

11,058.01 

1,627,749.22 

1,616,032.66 

$28,527,896.0.8 



ee 90 Branches located at all leading points as well as an intimate 
H knowledge of Cuban Commerce requirements and customs 

| Inquiries invited 

| FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

| HEAD OFFICE .... HAVANA, CUBA 
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3tjp IBank of % Pfilippitt? Mania 

(ESTABLISHED 1851) 

MANILA, P. I. 

Branches: Iloilo and Zamboanga 

ELISEO SENDEES, President 

RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 

O. M. SHUMAN, Chief Foreign Dept. 

($0.60 = 1 peso) 

Capital fully paid-up . • (pesos) 6,750,000.00 




Reserve Funds 4,250,000.00 



Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on all the 
principal cities of the world. 



AGENTS 

London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Paris; Comptolr Nat'l d*Eocompto 

Spain: Banco Hlspano Americano Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Houpkonp: Net he Hand India Com’l Rank Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat'l Chicago: Continental A Commercial Nat'l 
Bank Bank 

Now York: National City Bank, The Guar- Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, 

Trust Co. Ltd. 



Paris National Bank, Bank of Califor- 
nia and Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank. 

New Orleans — Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank. 

The present consortium of American 
and foreign banks succeeds an earlier 
one formed in 1900 by banks of the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and Germany. Under the auspices of 
this group a loan of £6,000,000 was 
made to the Chinese Government for 
railway purposes. In 1912 the group 
was enlarged to include Russia and Ja- 
pan. Soon after the beginning of the 
Wilson Administration the United 
States dropped out, and the war virtu- 
ally ended the coalition. In 1918 the 
matter of forming a new group was 
broached by the American Government, 
proposals on the subject being ad- 
dressed to the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Japan. These 
countries and the United States have 
given their approval to the plans of 
the consortium, but the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has expressed some reservation 



in regard to certain portions of China 
in which she feels that she has particu- 
lar interests. It is altogether probable 
Mr. Lamont, on his forthcoming trip, 
will discuss with the Japanese group, 
which embraces all the leading institu- 
tions in Japan, the particular points in 
question, with the idea of ascertaining 
definitely whether the Japanese group 
desires to enter into the working part- 
nership with the other three groups. 

A meeting of the representatives of 
the four groups was called in Paris on 
May 12 last with Mr. Lamont in the 
chair. At that time general plans were 
made for the working of the consortium, 
the principles involved being: 

(a) That no country should attempt 
to cultivate special spheres of influence ; 

(b) That all existing options held 
by a member of any of the national 
groups should, so far as practicable, be 
turned into the consortium as a whole; 

(c) That the four banking groups of 
the countries in question should act to- 
gether in concert and in an effective 
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partnership for the interests of China; 
and 

(d) That the consortium's operations 
should deal primarily with loans to the 
Chinese Republic or to provinces of the 
Republic, or with loans guaranteed or 
officially having to do with the Repub- 
lic or its provinces ; and in each in- 
stance of character sufficient to warrant 
a public issue. 

It was distinctly understood that the 
operations of the consortium should not 
interfere in anv respect with private 
operations in China for the develop- 
ment of individual industrial, commer- 
cial and banking projects, but that 
where the general interests of the re- 
public or of its provinces were con- 
cerned the consortium would attempt to 
act as a unit and lend its financial aid 
to China. The general constitution and 
principles thus adopted at the meeting 
in Paris were presented to the govern- 
ments of the respective groups for their 
approval. 

Prominent Norwegian Visits 
the United States 

A MONG the many prominent for- 
eign bankers who have recently 
visited the United States is Mr. Nils 
Parmann, manager of the Nordisk Bank- 




NILS PARMANN 

Manager Nouiisk Bankinstitut, Christiania, 
Norway 



institut of Christiania, Norway. Al- 
though a native of Norway, Mr. Par- 
mann resided in this country and was 
for twenty years connected with the 
foreign department of the Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia. His 
present visit here is for the purpose of 




Nordisk Bankinstitut, Christiania. Norway 
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extending the relations of his bank with 
American banking institutions. Asked 
as to conditions in Norway, Mr. Par- 
mann said: 

We are having a rather unpleasant period 
now on account of the extraordinary high 
rate for American dollars in Norway. It 
means a frightful loss for our importers if 
they are compelled to pay for their imports 
at the present rates. Many of them have 
refused to honor the drafts as they ap- 
peared. They have asked for extensions. 
Some have been accommodated with such 
extensions but others have been ignored, 
thereby causing bad feeling. I would ad- 
vise those exporters and banks who have 
good connections in Norway to do their ut- 
most now to accommodate their friends; it 
means so much to them and it will cement 
the friendship for years to come, and it will 
pay. The Norwegians are very sensitive. 
They seldom forget neglect or rough treat- 
ment. At the same time they have long 
memory for kindness shown them. 

The Nordisk Bankinstitut began 
business in 1917 with a capital of 
8,000,000 kroner. Its balance sheet for 
last year shows a turnover of more than 
one and one-half billion kroner, which 



is regarded as extraordinary for a bank 
of its size. Its board of directors con- 
sists of the following: Ragnvald 

Blakstad, Peter Johs. Petersen, Har- 
ald Boe, Helge Erichsen, Oivind Lor- 
entzen, Nils Parmann, Leif Groner. 

Mr. Ragnvald Blakstad, chairman of 
the board, is one of Norway's great- 
est men of affairs, while the other di- 
rectors are prominent in their respective 
fields. 

The bank devotes special attention 
to American business, and Mr. Par- 
mann’s experience in banking both in 
Norway and the United States gives the 
institution considerable advantage in 
this respect. 



Impressions of Cuba 



EW ORLEANS is strengthening 
^ its relations with Cuba and Cuban 
business, a recent instance of this be- 
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ing the election of President R. S. 
Hecht of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company to the board of directors of 
the Banco Mercantil de Cuba, Havana. 
Mr. Hecht, who visited Cuba a short 
time ago, gives some very interesting 
impressions of the country in the “Hi- 
bernia Rabbit,” from which these ex- 
tracts are taken: 

Agriculturally, commercially and indus- 
trially, the island has been going ahead by 
leaps and bounds, and this year especially 
the country will enjoy an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The estimated sugar production this year 
is about 4,000,000 tons, against 1,800,000 
tons in 1912 and 2,500,000 tons in 1914. 

At an average price of 10 cents per 
pound this would mean an income of about 
$80,000,000 from one crop alone, and it is 
hardly necessary to point out what that 
will mean to the farmers, merchants and 
manufacturers on an island with a popu- 
lation of less than three million — (of whom 
70 per cent, are white and 30 per cent, 
negroes. 

Next to sugar, tobacco is the most im- 
portant crop in Cuba. It grows in many 
parts of the island, but the best quality and 
tbe kind that commands the highest price 
of any tobacco in the world comes from 
the extreme western part. 

Tobacco is a very delicate crop, but it 
usually pays the grower handsomely for all 
the trouble he is put to in making it. To- 
bacco grown under “shade,” i. e., under 
cheese cloth, generally brings the best pecu- 
niary results because under this method the 
moths which germinate the destructive 
worms are unable to reach the leaf. Re- 
turns to growers of “shade” tobaccos are 
sometimes quite phenomenal, several thou- 
sand dollars having been realized from one 
acre under cheese cloth. 

Commercially, too, the island has made 
wonderful progress during the last few 



years, and here also American influence is 
great and American energy and capital are 
usually welcomed. 






International Banking Notes 

The Swiss Popular Bank of Berne, has 
issued a table of statistics showing the 
range of value of the various securities listed 
on the Berne Bourse during the year 1919. 



The balance sheet of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank Limited, made up 
on December 31, 1919, compares as fol- 
lows with the position shown by the bank 
on December 31, 1918: 

LIABILITIES 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1918 1919 

£ £ 

Capital paid up 7,172,697 8,417,335 

Reserve fund 7,172,697 8,417.335 

Current, deposit and 

other accounts. .. .334,898,436 371,742,389 

Acceptances 13,145,849 29,014,568 

Profit balance, etc., 
and dividend pay- 
able 1,126,978 1,257,144 

363,516,657 418,846,771 

ASSETS 

Cash in hand and at 

Bank of England. *63,756.371 *60.216.796 

Cheques in transitu 2,001,487 8,050,607 

Money at call and 

at short notice.. 65.809,169 18,439,152 

Investments 61,600,662 67,303,428 

Bills of exchange... 39,249,296 62,889,521 

Advances on current 

and other accts.. 99,213,615 162,966,745 

Advances on war 

loans 14,218,201 15,589,303 

Liabilities of cus- 
tomers for accept- 
ances 13.145,849 29,014,568 

Bank premises .... 3,762,327 3,618,961 

Belfast Bank shares 769,690 759,690 

363,516,657 418,846,771 
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During the first ten months in 1919, the 
total value of goods imported into France 
was 23,109,984,000 francs, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

francs 

Foodstuffs 6,830,931,000 

Raw materials 9,909,786,000 

Manufactured articles . . . 6,369,267,000 
Imports have increased 5,186,000,000 

francs over the corresponding period in 
1918. 

The value of exports during the same 
period totalled 5,528,494,000 francs, distrib- 
uated as follows: 

francs 

Foodstuffs 643,059,000 

Raw materials 1,102,969,000 

Manufactured articles . . 3,363,030,000 
Parcel post 419,436,000 

Exports increased 1,471,000,000 francs 
oyer the corresponding period in 1918. 



•Including: £8,000,000 of gold coin. 
o 

The net earnings of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1919 amount 
— after carrying over Kr. 10,000,000 — to a 
delcredere account — to Kr. 30,151,815.34, to 
which has to be added Kr. 2,612,468.61 
brought forward from 1918, making a total 
of Kr. 32,764,283.95 (for the year 1916 the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget had a net 
profit of Kr. 20,494,189.63 and the Aktie- 
bolaget Skanaka Mandelsbanken, which 
bank was taken over by the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget last year, a net profit of 
Kr. 3338,933.06, total Kr. 23,883,182.69). 
Having set apart Kr. 10,000,000 for taxes, 
the Board of Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of Kr. 30 — per share (21.13 per cent) 
—1918; Kr. 25 — per share— requiring Kr. 



18,420,000 — and to appropriate to the em- 
ployees pension fund Kr. 725,000 — leaving a 
balance of Kr. 3,619,283.95 to be carried for- 
ward to new account. 

The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
publishing the following statement of con- 
dition, January 31, 1920: 



ASSETS 

Cash Kr. 

Loans on securities.... “ 

Bills discounted “ 

Securities “ 

Current accounts '* 

Due from other banks. “ 

Sundry accounts “ 

Bank premises " 



25,644,525:61 

441,411,533:35 

296,252,816:15 

39,601,343:87 

346,530,519:87 

178,790,978:71 

88,992,673:34 

12,720,148:73 



Kr. 1,428,944,639:63 



LIABILITIES 

Paid-up capital Kr. 

Reserve fund " 

Deposits “ 

Current accounts “ 

Due to other banks.... “ 

Sundry accounts 41 

Bills in circulation “ 



87,188,000:00 

94,812,000:00 

572,771,530:50 

402,940,440:53 

134,927,361:96 

111,619,234:99 

24,686,071:65 



Kr. 1,428,944,639:63 



o- 



Advices received from London of the 
British Government’s work in eliminating 
unnecessary war expenditures indicate that 
about $280,000,000 has been saved by the 
Ministry of Munitions alone through the 
liquidation of various contracts for war sup- 
plies which were in hand at the armistice. 

The number of contracts in which stop- 
page of deliveries was effected almost wholly 
or in part was 21,775 and they called for 
expenditures of about $625,000,000. Efforts 
toward their liquidation were begun soon 
after the armistice and by December 31, 
1918, 70 per cent, of the deliveries had been 
stopped. Within another month the stop- 
page was 90 per cent, of the contracts and 
by the end of March, 1919, the cancellation 
was practically complete. 

Jm the case of 3,029 other contracts of 
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an aggregate value of about $65,000,000, the 
supplies were of a character required by 
the Government in spite of the armistice and 
deliveries were accepted. In liquidating con- 
tracts upon which stoppages were effected, 
deliveries already made, work in progress 
and compensation allowed in consideration 
of their being cancelled, required the pay- 
ment by the Government of about $345,- 
000,000. 

At the time of the armistice the Munitions 
Ministry had agreements to pay to various 
concerns approximately $64,000,000 on ac- 
count of capital expenditures. About 
$4,000,000 of this sum was salvaged through 
a reduction effected in the liability, bring- 
ing the total amount saved by the Ministry 
up to about $284,000,000. 

A sub-committee of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure is deciding claims 
preferred by contractors who allege hard- 
ships inflicted by reason of the stoppage of 
contracts. The Committee has adopted the 
general rule of not recommending an al- 
lowance where any profit is shown on the 
contract, even though the profit may be 
smaller than it would have been but for 
the circumstances on which the claim is 
based. They also take into account in de- 
ciding for or against allowances, whether 
the contractor has made other profits on 
previous contracts. 



o 

Combining under the Webb law to meet 
the intense and highly organized competi- 
tion of foreign organizations, more than 
one hundred American organizations in the 
last year have filed their papers with the 
Federal Trade Commission, according to a 
summary just made by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, in its new booklet, 
“Combining for Foreign Trade.” 

Hitherto, it says, “in various manufactur- 
ing industries, higher manufacturing costs 
and comparative inexperience in export 
trade” have made it “extremely difficult at 
best for Americans to compete with for- 
eigners for trade abroad. Therefore, meet- 
ing severe competition from powerful for- 
eign combinations, and through dependence 
on foreign cable and telegraph companies, 
foreign banks and ships, forced to risk ex- 
posure of the secrets of their overseas busi- 
ness to their foreign competitors and to 
risk effective discrimination against their 
trade, American manufacturers, and espe- 
cially the smaller producers, have been at 
a decisive disadvantage in export trade.” 

Not only the most powerful selling com- 
binations in the world, such as the electrical 



and dye-stuffs combinations in Germany, and 
the famous Cambrian coal combine of 
Great Britain, have worked against them 
In competitive markets, but large foreign 
buying combinations have helped to depress 
American export prices, by making indiv- 
idual American producers bid against each 
other. “It is odious,” says the Guaranty 
Trust Company, “that the only way in which 
to meet collective buying effectively is by 
collective selling.” Yet, as it points out, 
“there is no ‘rule of three’ by which any 
selling organization for export trade can 
be put together. The domestic problems 
of each industry have to be analyzed first, 
and the conditions of manufacture studied.” 

The three main forms of combination 
possible under the Webb law are explained 
in considerable detail, with examples drawn 
from various combination agreements al- 
ready in effect. These agreements have 
varied as greatly as the industries they rep- 
resent, especially with reference to the re- 
tention of trade-marks, methods of creating 
working capital, voting power, allocation of 
orders, and the problem of meeting exist- 
ing foreign preferences for the lines of 
particular manufacturers without detriment 
to other members of the combination. The 
booklet closes with a brief description of 
some of the more renowned foreign selling 
combines, giving charts which show the ex- 
tent of their indirect control and connec- 
tions throughout the world. The booklet is 
presented, says the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, “with the idea that specific data and 
detailed information, together with a dis- 
cussion of plans of organization, based on 
actual developments, may be helpful to those 
who are seeking a solution of some of the 
more difficult problems of collective sell- 
ing” 

o 

The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York, has issued an interesting 
booklet entitled “Argentina,” which pres- 
ents briefly the industrial and financial con- 
dition of that country. 

o 

It is now quite clear, says Alfred L. Aiken, 
president the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, that our American banking institu- 
tions alone will be unable to finance the 
country’s foreign business and at the same 
time care for the increasing demands of 
domestic financing. The financing of Europe 
alone is a task which calls for the most 
complete co-operation between banks, man- 
ufacturers and the general public, the latter 
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in its capacity to absorb foreign securities. 
Encouragement may be drawn from the 
fact that plans are now under way for ex- 
tending credit to Europe in which the gov- 
ernment, bankers, and manufacturers will 
each have a part. The amendment to the 
War Finance Corporation Act, authorizing 
loans up to a billion dollars to promote 
foreign commerce through the extension of 
credits, will need additional legislation to 
make it really effective. The final enact- 
ment of the Edge bill has added to 
our equipment for financing foreign busi- 
ness through the use of long time credits. 
It is the opinion of many bankers that 
the extension of credits to Europe will be 
far more beneficial than loans. A wider 
distribution will thus be possible both as 
regards the burden here and the benefit 
abroad. This policy should result in great- 
er production of goods in European coun- 
tries which, in the absence of gold, they 
piust depend upon to settle their trade 
balances. 

o 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
has announced the opening at Puerto 
Cabello, of the fourth branch of its Vene- 
zuelan affiliate, the Banco Mercantile Ameri- 
cano de Caracas. According to recent 
figures 52 per cent, of Puerto Cabello’s ex- 
ports % go to the United States . and 67 per 
cent of its import trade comes from the 
United States. The export trade is largely 
dependent upon the size of the coffee and 
cacao crops which are the principal exports. 

o 

The directors of The Clydesdale Bank 
Limited, the head office of which is in Glas- 
gow, have announced net profits for the 
year ending December 31, amounting to 
£330,833 17s 9d. To this must be added the 
balance brought forward from the year 
1918 amounting to £43,743 13s 3d, making 
a total of £374,386 11s. This amount was 
appropriated as follows: 

For payment of the dividend of 18 

per cent, per annum, less income 



tax £180,000 

In reduction of bank buildings 10,000 

To superannuation and allowances 

fund 10,000 

In provision for depreciation of in- 
vestments 100,000 

To reserved surplus fund 30,000 

To be carried forward to 1920.... 44,486 



0 

The directors of the London Merchant 
Bank, Limited, have announced net profits 
for the year ending December 31, 1919, 



amounting to £61,732 16s 6d, to which must 
be added £33,811 7s 6d brought forward 
from last year, making a total of £97,544 
4s Od. 

The interim dividend of 5s per share, 
less income tax paid in J uly, absorbed 
£18,750, leaving £78,794 4s Od for appro- 
priation. The directors recommended that 
£26,250 be applied to the payment of a 
final dividend of 7s per share, less income 
tax, making with the interim dividend 12s 
per share or 6 per cent, for the year, and 
to carry forward the balance of £52,544 
4s Od. 

o 

The directors of Barclays Bank, Limited, 
have reported net profits for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1919, amounting to the 
sum of £2,122,191 11s 7d, to which must be 
added the sum of £278,247 15s 7d, brought 
forward from last year, making a total’ of 
£2,400,619 7s 2d, which was appropriated 
as follows: 

Reduction of premises 
account and payment 

for buildings £150,000 

To reserve for staff pen- 
sions 100,000 

To contingency account. 650,04)0 
To interim dividend, 
paid August 1, 1919, 

at the rate of 10 per 
cent, per annum on the 
"A” shares of £4 each 
fully paid, and 20 per 
cent, per annum on the 
"B" shares of £2 each, 

£1 paid, less income 

tax 494,806 12s 5d 

To final dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent, per 
annum on . the “A” 
shares of £4 each fully 
paid, and 20 per cent, 
per annum on the “B M 
shares of £2 each, £1 
paid, less income tax.. 497,362 9s 2d 

To be carried forward. .£508,450 5s 7d 

o 

The half-yearly general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of New South 

Wales, was held November 28, 1919, in 

Sydney. At this time the directors an- 
nounced net profits for the half-year ending 
September 30, amounting to £302,425 8s 

4d, to which must be added £137,313 5s 7d, 
making a total of £439,738 13s lid. 

An interim - dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent, per annum for the quarter ended 
June 30 last was paid on August 26, out 
of the half-year’s profits amounting to 
£99,038 10s Od. 

At the meeting the directors recommend- 
ed a payment of a quarter’s dividend to 
September 30, 1919, at the rate of 10 per 
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cent, per annum, out of the half-year’s 
profits amounting to £100,000. 

£329 19s 6d was appropriated to inter- 
est at 5 per cent, per annum to June 30, 
1919, on capital paid in advance on other 
than the fixed dates in respect of the new 
shares on the London Share Register. 

£100,000 was appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of the Reserve Fund and £140,- 
370 4s 5d was carried forward to the next 
year. 

o 

The Hibernian Bank, Limited, the head 
office of which is located in Dublin, has an- 
nounced profits for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1919, after providing for re- 
bate on bills, interest on deposits, and bad 
and doubtful debts and contingencies, of 
£35,164 15s. To this must be added a 
balance of undivided profits from last ac- 
count of £12,131 0s 3d, making a total of 
£47,255 Ks 3d which was appropriated as 
follows: 

Reserve fund £10,000 0 0 

Payment of a dividend 
for the half-year at the 
rate of 8 per cent, per 

annum 20,000 0 0 

To next account 17,295 15 3 

. o — 

R. E. Saunders, New York agent of 
the National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
has announced that a branch of the bank 
has been opened at Wynberg, in the Cape 
Province. More than 400 branches of this 
bank, whose main office is at Pretoria, 
Transvaal, are now 1 >cated throughout 
South Africa. 

o — 

Since 1912 the total assets of the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, have in- 
creased from £61G,071 to £65,321,646. The 
number of branches and agencies has in- 
creased from 694 to 2,818. The total staff 
has increased from 49 to 1,415. 

o 

The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., has announced 
that Masumi Esaki, New York agent, has 
been elected one of the candidates for di- 
rectorship at the shareholders’ meeting held 
in Tokio on March 1, 1920, and later ap- 
pointed a director by the Government. 

o 

Den Danske Landmansbank of Copenha- 
gen have cabled Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, their correspondents in New York, 
as follows: “Our board of directors has 

declared twelve per cent, dividend for 1919. 
Year has been best during bank’s exist- 
ence showing over 38,000,000 kroner profit 



from which 10,000,000 has been transferred 
to reserves and 14,000,000 carried forward 
as undivided profit. Paid up capital re- 
mains unchanged 100,000,000 kroner, re- 
serves now aggregating 45,000,000 kroner.” 

The French Loan 

C ELDOM do investors have the op- 
portunity which is offered by the 
F rench loan recently offered in the 
American market. The loan is styled 
“Republic of France five per cent. Re- 
construction Loan of 1920 ." Not only 
does the purchaser receive an income of 
five per cent, on the amount of francs 
purchased^ but in addition a possible 
profit of fifty per cent, through the 
semi-annual drawings at 150 per cent, 
of par. 

The future dollar value of these se- 
curities is dependent upon the value of 
the French franc in the international 
exchange market. At present a thou- 
sand franc bond may be had at about 
$ 70.42 — the bonds being offered at the 
current daily rate of exchange on Paris 
— and should the franc return to its nor- 
mal value, the holder of each one thou- 
sand franc bond would receive about 
$ 289 . 50 . The bonds are issued in de- 
nominations of fr. 1,000, 2,000, 10,000 
and 20,000. 

Generally, in the past, the opportuni- 
ties for profits of this exceptional char- 
acter have not attached to the bonds of 
governments, and no doubt this possi- 
bility of unusual gains will attract many 
investors who are not averse to having 
some speculative contingencies accom- 
panying their investments. 

As to the security of the French loan, 
one is naturally disposed to feel that 
while European civilization persists, 
France will remain one of its strong 
component parts. This deduction would 
seem amply warranted by the immense 
sacrifices which the people of the coun- 
try have just made. 

The desirability of investing Ameri- 
can capital in France for the purpose of 
maintaining our commerce with that 
country, and the appropriateness of 
such investments on grounds of friendly 
service are too obvious to require argu- 
ment. 
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A 

Adams. F. R., Will County National Bank* 
Joliet. 111. 

American National Bank. Pendleton, Oregon. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier. Old State Na- 
tional Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, L W.. Mgr., Advertising Dept.. Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, G. W., cashier. First National Bank of 
Clarksville. Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantll Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magaslne, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Baugher, E. M., president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier. Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Masa 

Billings, K., asst, advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Blse, L. A., president Citixens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Heilman 
Commercial Trust aaJL Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president. The Guaranty 
Trust and 8avlngs Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Cltlsens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier. Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce A 
Trust Co., Little Rock. Ark. 

C 

Conhalm, Herbert J„ publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Cotton Belt Savings A Trust Co.. Pine Bluff. 
Ark. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co.. High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank. Raleigh, N. C. 



D 

Davis, Clark B., asst, secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Delly. H. E., Tradesmen's National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Deleon, Louis E., publicity manager. Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 111. 

Dysart, W. R., cashier, First National Bank, 
Ripon, Wis. 



Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyvllle, 111. 

Eklrch, A. A., secretary. North 8ide Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W„ vice-president, Hlbernlo Bank 
A Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 

W 

Finch. E. W., assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 



Garner, Percy, publicity manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de- 
partment, Mechanics A Metals National 
Bank, New York. 

Gehle, William A., Liberty National Bank, New 
Y ork* 

Gehrken, George A., manager. New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust A Savings Bank. Los 
Angeles, CaL 

Grimm, H. B., director. Dept, of New Business. 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank. 
Los Gatos, CaL 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier. First National Bank. 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Higley, J. N., advertising department. First 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hlllyer, E. L., secretary. Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hod gins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust A Savings Bank. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager. State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr.. 
First National Bank In St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson. Paul L„ assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G.. Sec'y and Treas, *-« nses 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo- 

Hutchins, E. M.. Seaboard National Bank. Now 
York. 

I 

Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president. Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 



J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager. Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, I1L 

Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank. War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., asst, cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department, 
Merchants A Farmers Bank, Meridian. Miss. 

Klttredge, E. H., publicity manager. Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. .T., vice-president. Union Trust 
Co.. S*pokane, Wash. 



L 

Lanier. B. W., asst, trees.. United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville. Fla. 

Lyons, Chas. 8., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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H 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H.. American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann. Ralph H., treasurer. Park Trust Co*. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier. The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews. Dave S.. advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss dk Co.. 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Mead, Harold O., asst, cashier. The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena. Mont. 

Merrill. Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mills. W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York. 

Monlteur des Interets Materiels, 27 PI. do 
Louvain. Brussels, Belgium. 

Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banklug 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 

N 

Nye, Frank T., cashier. First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 

O 

Overton. J. A., cashier. National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smlthtown Branch. N. Y. 

P 

Pierce, Matthew G.. publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Pollock. Wllllts, manager commercial service 
department, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wls. 

Poole, John, president. Federal National Bank, 
Washington. D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer. The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Powell. ▼. M., cashier. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry 1* Doherty & Co., 69 
Wall Street. New York City. 

B 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai. China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager. People's 
Bank. Ltd.. Hilo. T. H. 

Rlttenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashlej-, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Ruff, William J., cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond. 
Va. 

8 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Bohlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. * 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York. 

8oott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International TVust 
Co.. Boston, Mass. 



Shoven. A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee. 111. 

Smith, A. C.. vice-president. City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Servloe De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, publicity dept.. Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart. F. E., 1505 Jefferson St. Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T.. publicity mgr.. Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. New York. 

T 

Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk. 
Va. 

V 

Van Blarcom, Weasels, assistant cashier, 8ecen« 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W 

Wadden, John W.. president, Stoux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Wadden, Thomas A., vice-president. Lake 
County Bank, Madison, & D. 

Wells, Geo. T., assistant cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, F. H., treasurer. Albany City Savings 
Institution. Albany. N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank. Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, John L., vice-president, Woodslde Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. C. 

Wlnshlp, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K.. trust officer and publicity man- 
ager, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton. 
N. J. 

Z 

Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr„ cashier, c/o A. Zambrano 
e hljos, bankers, Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 
N. L., Mexico. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chamb® re- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman. Paul E„ cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 



NEW NAMES 

Le Beuf, Mae (Miss), publicity d^artment, 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, 
La. 

Miner, J. H., manager, Dep’t of Public Rela- 
tions, Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Morgan, L. J., advertising manager. First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 



Keep us in touch with your publicity work* Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Head Office of the Banco Intemadonal de Cuba in Havana 



Banco Internacional de Cuba 



N OW when Cuba is enjoying an 
era of tremendous prosperity it 
is interesting to note the rapid 
development and growth of the Banco 
Internacional de Cuba, which was 
opened for business less than three 
years ago on November 11, 1917. The 
bank’s head office is located at Mer- 
caderes and Teniente Rey, Havana. 

This bank was organized with a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000, of which $1,000,000 
was subscribed immediately and paid in. 
As the business of the bank increased 
the paid up capital was gradually en- 
larged until that figure stands today at 
$5,000,000. 

Owing to the fact that Cuba has no 



small town banks, the branch banking 
system was seen to be necessary, and 
in accordance with this policy the Banco 
Internacional de Cuba has opened 
branches throughout the Island with 
great success. The total number of 
branches is now 82. 

The bank has devoted itself mostly 
to commercial transactions and also has 
considerably developed its foreign busi- 
ness. In all of its operations the bank 
has adopted strictly modern methods. 
In addition to its banking department 
it maintains a savings department, a for- 
eign department, and a commercial de- 
partment. This latter department has 
been recently organized with the pur- 
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General View of Banking Lobby Banco International de Cuba 




Another View of the Lobby Banco International de Cuba 




Officers’ Quarters Banco Intemacional de Cuba 
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Partial View of the Interior of the Bank Banco Intemadonal de Cuba 



pose of acting as intermediary between 
Cuban and foreign merchants for the 
promotion of commercial transactions 
between Cuba and the outside world. 
This department will undertake to fur- 
nish on request the names of Cuban 
merchants to any export house dealing 
in their particular line of trade. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the bank is the club house which it 
maintains for its employees. About six 
months ago the bank rented a beautiful 
and spacious residence which it has 
fitted out for their special use. Facili- 
ties are provided for recreation and 
amusement both indoors and out. Out- 
doors there are tennis courts, baseball 
and football grounds, and indoors there 
is a billiard room, a dancing floor and 
a Victrola, a rest room for the ladies, 
and in fact every comfort and con- 
venience for both sexes. The employees 
pay a small fee each month in order to 
contribute toward the upkeep of the 
club. 

J. P. Malvido, manager of the for- 
eign department, says in regard to the 
organization of the club: 



“We believe that we have established 
a precedent here in Cuba in opening and 
maintaining a place of this kind, but we 
feel that our employees will appreciate 
fully a club where they can go after 
banking hours and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of a first-class club, and we in 
return will receive as good service as 
can be expected from healthy and well 
contented employees. 

Following is the statement of condi- 
tion of the bank as of December 31, 
1919: 



RESOURCES 

Cash on hand $6,446,085.33 

Remittances in transit 1,507,474.30 

$7,953,559.63 

Due from banks and bankers 

(current accounts) 730,925.53 

Loans and discounts 14,572,768.23 

Bonds and securities 1,181,054.50 

Real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures 846,806.31 

Securities in trust 1,627,749.22 

Customers’ liability under let- 
ters of credit and accept- 
ances 1,616,032.66 



$28,527,896.08 
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LIABILITIES 

Capital paid in 15,000,000.00 

Surplus 98,513.01 

Undivided profits 377,211.26 



$5,475,724.27 

Due to banks and bankers 

(current accounts) 839,073.66 

Deposits 18,941,392.19 

Other liabilities 3,556.05 

Employees pension fund 13,310.02 

Employees participation (on 
profits as per statement 

June 30th, 1919) 11,058.01 

Securities in trust 1,627,749.22 

Letters of credit and accept- 
ances 1,616,032.66 



$28,527,896.08 

The official staff consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

President, Pedro Sanchez Gomez, 
President of “Cuba Fabril” S. A. ; Vice- 
President, Bernardo Perez, President of 
the Cia. Internacional de Seguros and 



of the firm “Sucesores G. Fernandez, 
S. en C. ; Managing Director, Fernando 
Vega; Secretary, Senator Dr. Jose 
Maria Collantes. 

Directors: Juan Viadero, Vice- 

President of Compama Manufacturer 
Nacional S. A. and property holder; 
Severino Lavin, of the firm “Lavin & 
Gomez” ; Amadeo Alvarez, property 
holder; Fco. Fernandez Valdes, of the 
firm “Fernandez Valdes & Co.”; Pablo 
Martinez, of the firm of “Sobrinos de 
Quesada”; Ramon Planiol, of the firm 
of “R. Planiol”; Senator Alfredo Porta, 
proprietor of the “Mina Matahambre”; 
Senator Wifredo Fernandez, director of 
“El Comercio”; Francisco Pola, of the 
firm of “J. G. Rodriguez”; Angel 
Arango, of the firm of “Huerta & Co.”; 
Angel G. Del Valle, president of 
“Fincas de Recreo S. A.” and property 
holder. 




This elaborate Clubhouse is maintained for the Employees of the 
Banco Internacional de Cuba 
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Banking and Financial Industry 



SPECIAL -BANKERS SECTION 

MAGAZINE 




THE LIBERTY 



of NEW YORK 

CAPITAL .... $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS .... 5,000,000.00 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,080,000.00 



HARVBT D. GIBSON . 
DANIEL G. REID . 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM 
CHARLES W. RIECKS 
ERNEST STAUPFEN, Jr. 
JOSEPH A. BOWER 
BENJAMIN E. SMYTHS 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL 
GEORGS MURNANB . 
SIDNEY W. NOYES 
MAURICE F. BAYARD . 
FREDERICK W. WALZ 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN 
THEODORE C. HOVEY 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES . 
RAYMOND G. FORBES 
DANFORTH CARDOZO 
EDWARD J. WHALEN 



President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
. Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 

You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others : 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La' 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

We shall he pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 

Alfred C. Bossom 

Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Public Corridor N. A. MacDonald and Company, Incorporated, Buffalo, N. Y. 



A New Buffalo Investment Banking 

House 



r PHE recent organization of the in- 
vestment banking house of N. A. 
MacDonald and Company, Incorporat- 
ed, has proved a distinct addition to 
Buffalo's financial institutions. 

This company, of which Beverly L. 
Worden is chairman — and Norman A. 
MacDonald, formerly vice-president of 
Citizens Commercial Trust Company, is 
president, represents a consolidation of 
The Investors Company of Western 
New York, the investment banking 
house of Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, 
Inc., and the well-known commercial 
paper house of Blake Bros. & Pimm, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

The new company has taken two com- 
plete floors in the Deuel-Lapey Build- 
ing and fitted them up in a manner that 
will provide most complete facilities 
for the transaction of every phase of 
investment banking. The main floor is 
taken up by the executive and sales of- 



fices while the floor above is occupied 
by the stenographic and clerical de- 
partments. A number of consultation 
rooms have been equipped for the use 
of the company's clients, with the idea 
of furnishing ample space for private 
conferences. The use of mahogany 
woodwork and furniture throughout, 
lends an air of rare distinction and 
dignity. 

The company has opened offices in 
Rochester, N. Y., and Ottawa, and will 
make a specialty of handling Canadian 
business, while the Hartford office, for- 
merly operated by Blake Bros. & Pimm, 
will be continued as well as the former 
Lockport branch of Tucker, Morris & 
Lockwood, Inc. Within a short time, 
additional offices will be opened in New 
York City. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany is composed of a number of 
gentlemen well known throughout west- 
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Officers N. A. MacDonald and Company, Incorporated 
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President’s Office N. A. MacDonald and Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 



era New York, as well as several 
prominent Canadians. The company is 
singularly fortunate in its directorate, 
in that so many different lines of en- 
deavor are represented on the board, 
assuring able counsel in the selection of 
investments and also in matters involv- 
ing reorganizations and new financing. 
Mr. MacDonald, who is known through- 
out the East for his achievements in 
financial affairs, has gathered around 
him among his lieutenants, a number of 
those who were formerly associated with 
him on the official staff of Citizens 
Commercial Trust Company, including 
Sydnor J. Tucker, Robert W. Morris 
and Ira D. Lockwood, who appear as 
vice-presidents of the new organization 
and Robert W. H. Campbell, who holds 
the position of treasurer. Alfred B. 
Pimm, who has been selected as vice- 
president in charge of the commercial 
paper department, has had nearly 
thirty years' experience in this particu- 
lar line of banking and is considered 
one of the best commercial paper men 
in the country. 



In addition to handling conservative 
investment securities and commercial 
paper, the company will have a depart- 
ment under the supervision of one of 
its executives which will be devoted to 
new financing and reorganizations. 

With its ample resources, strong di- 
rectorate and experienced official staff, 
the house of N. A. MacDonald and 
Company, Incorporated, has already 
taken its position among the leaders in 
the investment banking field of Western 
New York. 

The following is the complete official 
roster of the new company: 

Beverly L. Worden, chairman; Nor- 
man A. MacDonald, president; Edwin 
S. Miller, Angus McLean, Sydnor J. 
Tucker, Alfred B. Pimm, Robert W. 
Morris, Ira D. Lockwood, vice-presi- 
dents, and R. W. H. Campbell, treasur- 
er; A. G. O. Cooke and I. D. Brott, 
assistant treasurers; Richard L. Ball, 
secretary ; F. G. Driscoll and F. D. 
Jones, assistant secretaries. 

The directors are as follows: 

Beverly L. Worden, Pres. Lacka- 
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Stenographic and Clerical Department N. A. MacDonald and Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 




Portion of Executive Offices N. A. MacDonald and Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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wanna Bridge Co., Pres. Worden-Alien 
Co., Milwaukee; Gen. Mgr. Submarine 
Boat Corporation, Newark. 

Alfred B. Pimm, formerly Pres. 
Blake Bros. & Pimm, Inc., — Commer- 
cial Paper, Hartford, Conn. 

W. H. Dwyer, Pres. W. H. Dwyer 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa; Pres. Slinn Shouldis 
Bakeries Co., Ltd., Ottawa; Pres. Con- 
tinental Bag Co., Ltd., Ottawa. 

Ira D. Lockwood, formerly Treas. 
Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., In- 
vestment Bankers. 

Dr. Edward J. Meyer, Capitalist. 

Richard Thomson, Pres. Hawthorn 
Mills, Carleton Place, Ont. ; Director 
MacFarlane Engineering Works, Paris, 
Ont. 

Richard L. Ball, Attorney-at-Law ; 
General Counsel for Company. 

Angus McLean, Vice-Pres. Hugh Mc- 
Lean Lumber Co., Buffalo; Vice-Pres. 
Wood Mosaic Co., Inc., Louisville; Di- 



rector Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; Gen. Mgr. Bathurst Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Bathurst, N. B. 

Sydnor J. Tucker, formerly Pres. 
Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., In- 
vestment Bankers. 

Louis R. Davidson, Treas. Davidson 
Ore Mining Co., Director Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Director Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls. 

Robert W. Morris, formerly Vice- 
Pres. Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Investment Bankers. 

Edwin S. Miller, Pres. Keystone 
Mfg. Co., Director Acme Steel & Mal- 
leable Iron Works, Director Citizens 
Commercial Trust Company. 

Norman A. MacDonald, President. 

Gordon C. Edwards, Director and 
Mgr. W. C. Edwards & Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa; Director Ottawa & Hull Power 
and Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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St. Gall Office Swiss Bank Corporation 



Swiss Bank 

'T'HIS bank was incorporated in 
Basle in 1872, after the Franco- 
German War, the initial share capital 
being six millions francs. In the first 
years of its existence, the Basle Bank- 
verein devoted its chief attention to the 
issue of new securities; it was in fact 
the bank of the other Basle banks and 
private bankers. But gradually it be- 
came an important factor in the devel- 
oping of trade and industry, home and 
foreign. The Basle Bankverein, as it 
was called at its origin, took also a 
leading part in the financing of the 
Swiss railway system. In 1895, the 
Ziircher Bankverein was absorbed and 
an office was created in Zurich, the 
centre of the Swiss machine and silk in- 
dustries. In 1896, the corporation ob- 
tained a foothold in St. Gall, the Swiss 
centre of the embroidery and lace in- 
dustry, by the acquisition of the Swiss 
Union Bank. 

Through these different absorptions, 
the bank was gradually transformed 
from a purely local bank into an in- 
fluential institution covering the north- 



Corporation 

ern part of Switzerland. Further amal- 
gamations followed, of which the prin- 
cipal were: in 1901, the absorption of 
Messrs. Blake, Boissevain and Co., 
London, private bankers, through which 
the bank gained a strong footing in 
London, where the bank had established 
an office in 1898, and some years later 
(1906) * the absorption of Messrs. 
d'E spine, Fatio & Co., another private 
bank, of Geneva, through which the 
bank entered the western part of 
Switzerland. 

Its radius of activity rapidly increas- 
ed during the last decade. In 1906, the 
Swiss Bankverein (this firm was 
changed into Swiss Bank Corporation 
in the spring 1917) absorbed the highly 
reputed bank of Basle, and one of the 
oldest issue banks of Switzerland, 
which was founded in 1845, and in 
1912 a further important step was 
marked by the amalgamation with the 
well-known private bankers Messrs, de 
Spevr & Co., the constitution of which 
goes back as far as 1825. In 1908, the 
Bank for Appenzell Rh.-Ext. in Heri- 
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Board Room Head Office Swiss Bank Corporation 



sau was taken over; in 1912 the Ban- 
que d'Escompte et de Depots, of 
Lausanne and in 1917 the Banque de 
Nyon, were absorbed, which increased 
largely the influence of the bank in the 
French-speaking part of Switzerland. 

In 1918, the corporation took over 
the old established banking-house of 
Messrs. Reutter & Co., of La Chaux- 
de-Fonds and at the beginning of 1919 
the Bank du Locle, thus getting first 
class connections in the centres of the 
watch-making industry. 

The steady growth of the bank is 
best shown by the following table, com- 
parison of capital, reserves, deposits, 
assets and profits on the dates named: 

In thousand francs 



Year 

ending 

Dec. 


Re- 


De- 


Total 


Net 


31 


Capital 


serves 


posits 


Assets 


Profits 


1872 


6,000 


82 


4,431 


35,305 


242 


1897 


35,000 


9,341 


70,877 


157.162 


3,201 


1905 


50,000 


13,002 


172,389 


303,275 


3,971 


1918 


82,000 31,000 


824.520 


1,047,706 


11,671 



There is an active market in the 
corporation's shares on the four lead- 
ing Swiss Bourses : Basle, Zurich, 

Geneva and Lausanne. 

According to the Articles of Associa- 



tion (Art. 2), the principal object of 
the Swiss Bank Corporation is thus 
defined: “The object of the Company 
embraces the conduct of all kinds of 
banking and commercial business, as 
well as of transportation, building and 
industrial enterprises." 




Basle Office' Swiss Bank Corporation 
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The ordinary general meeting of the 
corporation generally takes place in 
March or April. 

The yearly profits available are ap- 
propriated as follows (Art. 36 of the 
Statutes): 1. No less than five per 

cent, to be transferred to the Reserve 
Fund until it has reached ten per cent, 
of the share-capital. 2. Five per cent, 
as dividend to shareholders (first part 



in profits). 8. The balance is divided 
as to ten per cent, to the Board and 
ninety per cent, to be decided upon by 
the General Meeting (additional divi- 
dend, reserves, etc.). 

The aggregate reserves now repre- 
sent 31 per cent, of the total capital 
paid-up, now fr. 100,000,000 divided 
into 200,000 shares bearing a nominal 
value of fr. 500. 



m 



“ Greater 

\V^ITH reconstruction in France in 
full swing and with business 
and financial conditions growing more 
encouraging daily, the entire country is 
experiencing an economic and physical 
recovery from the drain of war more 
rapid than is generally realized, accord- 
ing to recent statistics and information 
presented in the booklet “Greater 
France/* just issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Follow- 
ing a detailed resume of the progress 
that has already been made toward the 
reconstruction of industry and com- 
merce of France as a whole, the booklet 
treats separately the phenomenal growth 
in importance of the three leading cities 
of Southern France — Bordeaux, Lyons 
and Marseilles. 

In part, the publication says : 
“France, instead of idling, as some ob- 
servers have reported after a cursory 
survey of the country, has accomplished 
in the last year so stupendous a task 
that one marvels how the work has been 
done. Seventy-six thousand structures 
had been erected or repaired by the 
end of August, 1919, and 60,000 addi- 
tional buildings were then under con- 
struction. About 550,000 buildings were 
destroyed or damaged during the war. 
In the same period, 89 per cent, of 
the destroyed railroad trackage had 
been rebuilt, an area of 1,500 square 
miles of shell-riddled, tillable land 
cleared up, 80,000,000 cubic yards of 
trenches filled, 991,000 refugees re- 
turned to their homes, 5,000 schools 
reopened, and 3,872 civic communities 
reorganized. 4 



France ” 

The French people have made sur- 
prising progress in the period since 
the armistice in readjusting industry to 
a peace basis. As early as February, 
1919, the Minister of Industrial Recon- 
struction reported that out of a total 
of 1,700,000 employes occupied on No- 
vember 11, 1918, in a group of govern- 
ment and private plants, 1,300,000 were 
already engaged in peace-time pursuits. 
A later investigation conducted in 1,986 
industrial plants in the occupied area 
employing more than 20 workmen each, 
shows that by November 1 , 1919, a 
total of 1,385 establishments had re- 
sumed operation. By November 15, 
1919, the government had made ad- 
vances in excess of 3,000,000,000 francs 
to the industrial interests of this region 
for the reconstruction of their factories, 
and the budget for 1920 provides for 
the expenditure of nearly 5,000,000,000 
francs during the first quarter for the 
same purpose. 

“During 1920 France will need 
about $650,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, as follows: Food- 

stuffs, $150,000,000; cotton, $200,000,- 
000; copper, $70,000,000; oil, $75,000,- 
000; chemicals, tobacco, metallurgic 
products, fuel, oil and coal, $150,000,- 
000. A great proportion of these needs 
will be filled by French colonies, while 
the manufacturing capacity of France 
will require new outlets, so that these 
colonial professions will undoubtedly 
play a most important part in the de- 
velopment of French industry.” 
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Main Banking Room, Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La. Marked by its impressive distinction in 
artistic features as well as in its practical arrangements. The building is now in course of con- 
struction by the Underwood Contracting Corporation, New Orleans 



Buildings That Build Business 

By Neil McNeff 



'JL'HERE is not a banker in the coun- 
try who is not “all ears** when any 
one can suggest a legitimate way for 
increasing business and getting new ac- 
counts. Within the last few years banks 
have awakened to the value of con- 
structive advertising — advertising that 
“sells** the services and accommodations 
of the banks in the same fashion that it 
sells high-priced motor cars or low- 
priced soap. It is all evidence of awak- 
ening on the part of bankers to the 
hidden opportunities they have ; in 
realizing that they have something to 
advertise beyond a statement of their 
resources and a list of the personnel. 

“Boiled down to one word, however/* 
declares H. T. Underwood, president 
of the Underwood Contracting Corpora- 
tion of New Orleans, “the one super- 
factor that banks must create is CON- 
FIDENCE. A bank may be stronger 
than it looks, but it would be hard to 
convince the 10,000 John Joneses who 
deposit a few dollars a week (and who, 
in sufficient numbers, are the best kind 
of customers), that a bank which does 
not look strong — is strong.** 

6 



As evidence that many bankers agree 
with this theory Mr. Underwood came 
to New York recently, with contracts 
to build and equip new structures for 
southern banks calling for an expendi- 
ture of more than a million dollars. 

The Ouachita National Bank of Mon- 
roe, La., had just awarded Mr. Under- 
wood’s organization the contract for a 
ten-story bank and office builling, which 
will embody both in the bank equipment 
and in the office portion the “last word** 
in scientific bank and structural plan- 
ning. 

Not to be outdone in the way of pro- 
viding up-to-the-minute quarters for its 
customers, the First National Bank of 
Crowley, La., contracted with Mr. Un- 
derwood for a new seven-story bank and 
office building. Among the other work 
entrusted to Mr. Underwood, is an ex- 
tensive equipment contract for the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and alterations and im- 
provements to the Corsicana National 
Bank of Corsicana, Tex. 

Mr. Underwood is among this coun- 
try’s leading specialists in the bank 

47a 
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This new building for the First National Bank, Crow- 
ley, La., is now being erected by the Underwood 
Contracting Corporation. It will be Crowley’s 
first skyscraper 



building field and for many years he 
has been an interested observer of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
field of bank planning and equipment. 
He recalls the time, not so far in the 
past, when a banker in the compara- 
tively small towns felt that a room al- 
most entirely surrounded by counter- 
screens meant good banking quarters. 
The convenience of the patrons had 
little or nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. The arrangement and equipment 
of the cages, the providing of mechan- 
ical devices, scientific filing cabinets, 
modern vault and truck equipment, — all 
of these things were all right for the 
big banks in the large cities, but some- 
thing in the nature of extravagance for 
the smaller banks. 

“It is only in the last dozen years 
that banks, particularly those in small 



towns, have been planned and built 
with any degree of efficiency/* declares 
Mr. Underwood. “Yet, no kind of 
building work calls for greater skill. It 
did seem to be a fairly simple matter: 
A certain number of cages for the tell- 
ers, space for the officers, a room some 
place for the bookkeepers and the other 
employes ; perhaps a safe deposit room. 
A bank used to be a hard place to get 
into; there was no note of welcome; 
nothing of cheerfulness, nothing of com- 
fort or convenience, and little or no at- 
tempt at scientific arrangement. 

“Nowadays, it is recognized that a 
bank’s primary function is to render a 
service, particularly a service to its cus- 
tomers. To render that service in the 
best possible manner, it is necessary 
that the banking room be laid out scien- 
tifically. The problems of the bank 
building, while seemingly simple, are 
indeed intricate, and the proper ar- 
rangement of space, logical placing of 
departments and apportioning of space, 
call for an order of architectural and 
constructive intelligence that can only 
come from specialization in bank build- 
ing work. 

“Then, the philosophy of ‘putting on 
a good front’ is applicable to a bank as 
well as to a man. I might say it is even 
more so. A man at least can retire from 
sight part of the time, but even the 
darkness of night cannot completely 
hide a bank building. And people are 
impressed by external appearances. 
Bank depositors like to be proud of 
their bank. They can only be proud of 
a bank that presents to the passer-by an 
appearance of strength and dignity. A 
bank building need not necessarily be 
monumental, but whatever the outlay of 
money for a building, the exterior 
should be correct architecturally and of- 
fer a pleasing appearance, one that 
signifies solidity, conservatism. 

“Go into any town! Look at the 
bank buildings ! You won’t have to ask 
for a statement of resources to deter- 
mine which bank has the most deposi- 
tors, the largest surplus and the leading 
position. Unless the bank is poorly 
located, has an unpopular personnel, or 
there be some other extraneous reason, 
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the bank that has the best building, the 
most efficient quarters, will be the 
leader. 

“This statement is not a mere con- 
jecture. It is proved by actual figures 
that new buildings with up-to-date 
quarters will act almost at once to in- 
crease a bank’s deposits and popularize 
the bank in the mind of the public. 

“No evidence is better than direct 
testimony so let us consider the reports 
from a few bankers who were requested 
to state whether the new buildings they 
had built within the year had any ef- 
fects on deposits, and if so to what 
extent: The answers follow: 

No. 1. New building cost one-half 
million dollars. Deposits increased 
$3,000,000; had been $6,500,000, now 
were $9,500,000. 




Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, La., a bank build- 
ing in one of our smaller dties that in the beauty 
of its architecture equals the best structure in 
any community. It is now being built 
by the Underwood Contracting 
Corporation. 




H. T. UNDERWOOD 

President Underwood Contracting Corporation. 
. New Orleans 



No. 2. $6,000,000 increase in de- 

posits; 100 per cent, growth from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

No. S. Deposits increased $1,500,- 
000 . 

No. 4. Forty per cent, increase. 

“All of the banks gave a large 
measure of credit to the fact of having 
new, up-to-date quarters. One banker 
declared that the value of his new 
building could not be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents and that the new build- 
ing was the best advertisement the bank 
could have.” 

The Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration specializes in bank construction 
and equipment. It is a southern con- 
cern, confining its activities to that sec- 
tion of the country. 

It is just one year now since Mr. Un- 
derwood organized his company and 
established headquarters in New Or- 
leans. And in one year he has not only 
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placed his company on a sound footing 
but has a volume of work under way 
and in prospect of which any building 
concern would be proud. 

Heretofore the bankers in this ter- 
ritory felt it advisable when planning 
to build or remodel a bank building to 
call upon specialists in the North. This 
is not intended to mean that the South 
has not had architects and builders of 
real ability. It simply means that the 
planning of a banking room, together 
with its equipment, calls for the services 
of experts specializing in this particular 
class of work. 

So despite their desire to have their 
worked one by local concerns, southern 
bankers and architects have been accus- 
tomed to go to New York and Chicago 
and other northern cities to obtain this 
service. 

The Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration as a corporate entity is new. 
But its president, H. T. Underwood, is 
known to practically every banker in 
the South. His experience in the field 
of bank planning, equipment and con- 
struction, has been most thorough. 

First of all, Mr. Underwood is an 
architect himself, having studied his 
profession in the offices of some of New 
York's leading architects. Almost from 
the beginning of his career he was at- 
tracted to the possibilities of scientific 
bank planning and he entered the em- 
ploy of one of the foremost bank build- 
ing organizations in the country. After 
superintending the construction of sev- 
eral important bank buildings, he was 
given charge of the estimating and pur- 
chasing department. This position gave 
him a thorough understanding of ma- 
terials, equipment and devices of all 
kinds, as well as of basic values. 

Mr. Underwood's next step was as 
southern sales representative of one of 



the largest bank building organizations 
in the country. In this way he not only 
gained the acquaintance of the bankers 
of the South, but won their friendship 
by his never failing courtesy and 
through his constant spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

It was on the advice of some of his 
banker friends that Mr. Underwood 
decided to form his own building organ- 
ization in the South. He felt sure that 
the South was of sufficient and growing 
importance to support a concern spe- 
cializing in bank building work. A 
thorough canvass of the situation con- 
vinced him of the soundness of his plan. 

So confident was he that the South 
was due for its greatest period of de- 
velopment and expansion, that while 
the war was still raging in Europe and 
building here, was at an absolute stand- 
still, Mr. Underwood formed his organ- 
ization, incorporated it, and established 
headquarters in the Canal Bank Build- 
ing in New Orleans. He sent out an- 
nouncements early in 1919, and the re- 
sponse he received was far beyond his 
most optimistic expectations. 

The Underwood Contracting Corpo- 
ration in less than a year has proved 
that the South is ready to respond to 
a new service that is backed by intelli- 
gent experts. Mr. Underwood’s organ- 
ization is composed of building and 
bank equipment specialists equal to 
those of the best firms in the country. 
Its operations extend from the erection 
of large buildings to alteration work 
and to furnishing and installing equip- 
ment. 

For a new but not unknown organ- 
ization, the volume of work under con- 
tract speaks eloquently of the recep- 
tion accorded Mr. Underwood's enter- 
prise by the bankers of the South. 
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NTO business is more personal 
1 ^ than banking. 

This Bank undertakes to estab- 
lish and maintain personal relation- 
ships with its customers. 

Because of this, its business pros- 
pers. A. Cleveland account here 
means a responsible and a responsive 
Cleveland correspondent. 




This bank with its affiliated 
institution— The dozens Savings 
and Trust Company— forms the 
largest banking unit in Ohio. 
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H I S remodeled banking room of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Lowell, 
Mass., is a good example of what 
can be done in the improvement of banking 
quarters where space is limited. Finished with 
Tavemelle Rose Marble and Statuary Bronze, 
it makes a most attractive banking room for 
a small bank. 



Thomas M. James, Architect 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Review of the Month 

Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 



W HILE Federal Reserve Agents in 
their reports as to business con- 
ditions and the outlook for trade 
forecast the continuance of an active de- 
mand for products, the situation in some 
districts is such as to raise questions and 
to lead to predictions of possible reduction 
in business activity and in prosperity. 
There is in many sections of the country 
indication of some alteration in outlook and 
a disposition on the part of the customer 
to use more care and judgment in his pur- 
chases. No increase in labor unrest is ob- 
servable, but in some districts a continua- 
tion of underproduction or limitation of 
production is encountered. 

In District No. 1 (Boston) the Federal 
Reserve Agent reports that “it seems clear 
not only that commodities are finding their 
way to the counters of the retail merchant 
with increasing facility, but that the shelves 
of the latter are, in general, being stocked 
to capacity and merchants are buying more 
and more cautiously from month to month, 
willing to take chances which they would 
not risk a few months ago, on deliveries; 
and though they may not yet have actually 
observed any appreciable falling off in the 
purchasing activities of the public, they are 
becoming increasingly conscious that the 
inevitable time of forced retrenchment is 
approaching nearer and nearer.” 

From District No. 3 (Philadelphia) it is 
reported that there is a brisk demand for 
manufactures of all kinds but that the 
danger of further price advances is well 
recognized. “There cannot be any long 
continuation of price advances combined 
with increased purchasing, unless produc- 
tion can at the same time be made larger,” 
says the report. Foreign trade conditions 
are making themselves felt in a practical 
way, sundry prices weakening as a result 
of the decline in sterling. In District No. 
4- (Cleveland) the Federal Reserve Agent, 
while calling attention to the restriction 
of output as a general evil, and while fear- 
ing the continuation of high prices as the 
result of underproduction, states that there 
is a beginning on the part of employees 
to recognize that the volume of production 
is a vital question. The opinion is expressed 
that extravagant purchasing will continue 
for some time, although the reports of 



dealers indicate an opposite view. No 
ground for actual pessimism is to be noted. 
In District No. 5 (Richmond) “the new 
year has opened prosperously, with no in- 
dications of any general business curtail- 
ment.” There is, however, a distrust of 
future prices and retailers are showing a 
conservative tendency. In District No. 6 
(Atlanta) observations similar to those re- 
ported from the Cleveland District aTe pre- 
sented. The need of increased production 
is recognized and it is stated that “the bet- 
terment of prevailing conditions rests large- 
ly with the general public, and especially 
yrith labor.” The outlook for agricultural 
development is good. In District No. 7 
(Chicago) “it is not surprising that the 
tone of replies to inquiries concerning busi- 
ness conditions in the middle west should 
reflect more or less apprehension of a pe- 
riod of business depression.” This is said 
said to be particularly noticeable in the ad- 
vices received from producing centers. In 
District No. 8 (St. Louis) active business 
in practically every line is reported, al- 
though “during the past few weeks several 
disturbing factors have tended to lessen its 
volume from the high level of January.” 
Possible price reductions are foreseen and 
buyers are limiting their purchases, yet 
there is “a feeling of optimism” among most 
business men. The buying power of the 
public shows “little diminution.” In District 
No. 9 (Minneapolis) unfavorable transpor- 
tation conditions have tended to limit the 
activity of business, but the agricultural 
outlook is good and sales of farm imple- 
ments are active. Collections are satisfac- 
tory. In District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
“the volume of mercantile trade in the 
month of January * * * was about 

forty per cent, greater in amount of money 
than that of January, 1919, and about the 
same # # * in quantity of merchan- 
dise.” Some lines of business have declined 
in activity, but building operations , have 
enormously increased and there is an effort 
to pay off war indebtedness. In District 
No. 11 (Dallas) January business condi- 
tions “reflect a moderate net gain # * * 
as contrasted with the situation a year ago.” 
Agricultural prospects are favorable and 
the volume of mercantile trade was slightly 
better than that of January 1919. In Dis- 
trict No. 12 (San Francisco) planting con- 
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ditions are not as good as they should be. 
There is much activity in business, unem- 
ployment is nominal, strikes are at a mini- 
mum, and the prospects are good in spite 
of somewhat unfavorable agricultural con- 
ditions. 

Throughout practically all the reports 
runs a recognition of the existence of an 
overstrained condition of credit and of some 
continued tendency toward speculative op- 
erations, while high living costs and the up- 
ward movement of prices have apparently 
not been checked, notwithstanding the de- 
crease in prices of some classes of goods 
and a tendency toward restricted trade in 
specified lines. Interest rates are high and 
rising in most places, while banks are ex- 
ercising a greater degree of discrimination 
and judgment in complying with the de- 
mands of their customers. February has 
witnessed a beginning of active preparation 
for the coming agricultural season particu- 
larly in the South and Southwest and on 
the Pacific Coast. In District No. 6 (At- 
lanta) preparation for the new crops has 
been somewhat retarded by weather condi- 
tions and cotton acreage cannot as yet be 
forecast with accuracy, although it will 
probably be reduced as compared with last 
year. Small grain has been somewhat dam- 
aged by wet weather along the Atlantic 
Coast. The fruit and vegetable crop gath- 
ered during the past few months has been 
very satisfactory, although prices for some 
classes of fruit have been disappointing. 
In District No. 11 (Dallas) little winter 
plowing has been done and preparation for 
the staple crops is three or four weeks be- 
hind. The South Texas rice crop which 
has just been completed is the most profit- 
able ever grown. Truck products are mov- 
ing to market in large volume and at good 
prices. In District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
conditions have been ideal for work out of 
doors. The ground has been in excellent 
condition for plowing and the weather was 
favorable for winter grain crops. The corn 
acreage will be largely in excess of last 
year. In District No. 9 (Minneapolis) the 
season is still too early to forecast condi- 
tions. On the Pacific Coast the germina- 
tion of grains has been slow, although in 
Oregon and Washington autumn wheat is 
wintering well. While the information is 
not yet sufficiently complete or the season 
sufficiently far advanced to furnish con- 
clusive facts, the prospects are evidently 
regarded as entirely favorable. Practically 
throughout the country the problem of ag- 
ricultural labor, both as to amount and 
cost, is regarded as one of unprecedented 
difficulty. The high wages offered in the 



cities have attracted many farm workers 
from the land, and as a result decreased 
production in various sections can scarcely 
be avoided. 

Farm animals in most parts of the coun- 
try are reported as wintering in exception- 
ally good condition. In Texas there was 
an increase of 836,000 head of live stock 
from 1918 to 1919. The sheep industry in 
West Texas has the best prospects ever 
known. In District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
live stock has been reported in thriving 
condition with less disease among animals 
than for some time. There is a problem 
in the northwest section of the district in 
restocking the ranges, but prospects are 
good for a large crop during the current 
year. On farms there has been a decrease 
in the number of animals available, amount- 
ing to about 7.1 per cent, since January, 
1919. Some falling off in sheep has oc- 
curred in Colorado and Wyoming, but in 
the eastern part of the district sheep have 
increased from two to ten per cent, the 
increase being especially noticeable in Kan- 
sas. Declines are reported in the holdings 
of hogs. On the Pacific Coast, in spite of 
hay shortage and high prices for feed, cat- 
tle are wintering well and the quantity of 
live stock on farms in the district is ap- 
proximately the same as on January 1, 1919. 
Arrivals at the six markets in District No. 
10 (Kansas City) in January were 37,006 
cars as compared with 37,694 cars in De- 
cember and 44,134 cars in January, 1919. 
There was a decline of 12.7 per cent. In 
cattle receipts as compared with the De- 
cember record, and of 14.9 per cent, as 
compared with the receipts in January of 
last year, while 12.7 per cent, more hogs 
arrived in January than in December, but 
the January total fell thirty per cent, short 
of the receipts in January, 1919. Fewer 
sheep came to the markets in January than 
in December, but the January total was 
14.4 per cent, larger than a year ago. In 
District No. 7 (Chicago) it has been found 
that receipts of live stock at the principal 
markets during January show a decrease 
of nineteen per cent, as compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. Prices 
for cattle, beef and mutton declined com- 
pared with a year ago, while sheep and 
young lamb increased in price. There was 
a falling off of fifteen per cent, in hog 
receipts and a decrease in the price of 
live hogs. In Kansas City steers were about 
$1.50 lower than a year ago, while feeder 
cattle were $1.50 to $2.50 lower. Lambs 
and calves maintained fairly high prices. 
Both in District 10 (Kansas City) and Dis- 
trict 7 (Chicago) it is noted that meat 
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packing operations have been materially 
slowed down on account of the export situa- 
tion. 

Arrivals of wheat have been smaller both 
in District No. 10 (Kansas City) and Dis- 
trict No. 9 (Minneapolis), as well as in 
District No. 7 (Chicago). This has been 
partly due to difficulties of transportation. 
Inability to ship accumulated stocks from 
the elevators in the northwest has prevented 
grain from moving. In District No. 10 
(Kansas City), although such difficulties 
have been smaller, the arrivals of wheat at 
principal markets were about fifteen per 
cent, less than in December, but about three 
times as great as in January, 1919. Much 
grain is now being held on the farms for 
higher prices. Activity at the principal 
flour milling centers has declined in District 
No. 10 (Kansas City) on account of the 
car shortage, while the same is true in Dis- 
trict No. 9 (Minneapolis) and elsewhere. 
Wheat flour production in January, 1920, 
was, however, 13,005,000 barrels as against 
10,593,000 barrels a year earlier. This con- 
tinues the upward movement in the output 
of flour already noted in the February issue 
of the Bulletin. 



The demand for iron and steel continues 
to be vigorous and many mills are sold far 
ahead. In District No. 4 (Cleveland) it is 
reported that pig iron buying during the 
past four or five weeks has been in “tre- 
mendous volume,” and it is estimated by 
trade authorities that total sales during 
that period exceeded 1,000,000 tons. Con- 
sumers have bought ahead up to January 
1, 1921. The advance in pig iron prices 
has ranged from $3 to $6 a ton. The Lake 
Superior iron ore market for. the season 
1920 has opened at an advance of $1 a ton. 
Predictions are now being made of a sea- 
son’s movement of 60,000,000 tons. The 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation for January were 9,285,441, 
corresponding to an index number of 176, 
while for January, 1919, they were 6,684,268, 
corresponding to an index number of 127. 
Pig iron production was 3,015,181 tons for 
January, as against 3,302,260 tons for Janu- 
ary, 1919, the corresponding index numbers 
being 130 and 143 respectively. In District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) demand for iron and 
steel has been exceptionally heavy and 
manufacturers were recently operating to 
capacity. Weather difficulties have lately 
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retarded their production and fuel shortage 
has been troublesome. Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia No. 2x pig iron a year ago was $36.15 
a ton but is now $45.35 a ton. All derived 
products of steel, including sheets, tin 
plates, bars, pipe, tubes, etc. have advanced 
very greatly in price. The demand for 
chain has been especially heavy, but prices 
have not advanced as rapidly as elsewhere. 
Sheet steel for use in automobile manufac- 
turing has been in strong demand and the 
prices show an increase of $21.00 per ton 
as compared with a year ago. In District 
No. 6 (Atlanta) there is great activity in 
the iron and steel industry and pig iron 
is selling from $10.00 to $13.00 per ton, 
with no accumulation of stocks. The pro- 
duction for January, 1920, was slightly 
larger than for December, 1919. 

Coal production is reported by District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) to have been 86,200,- 
000 tons of anthracite in 1919, as compared 
with 98,826,084 tons in 1918. In January 
shipments for the nine anthracite carrying: 
roads were 5,713,319 tons as compared with 
5,638.383 tons ?n January, 1919. The latter 
part of January and the first few weeks 
in February have been characterized by 
weather which has restricted production 
and the movement of cars. Shippers of coal 
have been embarrassed by having their 
money tied up in coal that has been con- 
fiscated. The bituminous output for Janu- 
ary, 1920, is reported as 49,419,000 tons, 
corresponding to an index number of 133, 
as compared with 41,485,000 tons, or an in- 
dex number of 112, in January, 1919. The 
index number of coke for January was 76, 
shipments being 1,982,000 tons, while for 
January, 1919, the index number was 92, 
with shipments 2,401,967 tons. In District 
No. 4 (Cleveland) it is reported that coal 
is going forward from the upper lake ports 
as fast as the railroads can handle it, and 
stocks will be low all around at the open- 
ing of the shipping season. 

Petroleum production in the Kansas and 
Oklahoma fields for January was somewhat 
over 10,000.000 barrels, or about the same 
as for December. This was a gain of nine- 
ty-six per cent, over January, 1919. In 
Wyoming and Colorado current monthly 
figures are not obtainable, but reports in- 
dicate a good January output. The Wyom- 
ing production for 1919 averaged 1,147,750 
barrels per month. There has been a de- 
crease in stored stocks of petroleum, while 
a slight increase in the monthly production 
has taken place. A tendency to substitute 
oil for coal throughout the country is pro- 
ceeding and increasingly severe drafts are 



being made upon the accumulated stocks of 
the product. 

General manufacturing is very active all 
over the country, but in textiles there has 
been some decline as compared with De- 
cember. In District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
the demand for raw cotton has fallen off 
because mills are well supplied. A conser- 
vative policy as to purchases of raw mate- 
rial is being pursued. Cotton yarn manu- 
facturers are well sold ahead and are bring- 
ing their mill production nearer to capacity, 
although there has been a slight falling 
off in the past thirty days. Prices are 
higher to-day than they were a year ago by 
about one hundred per cent, in some cases. 
In district No. 1 (Boston) there is a dis- 
inclination on the part of mills to lay in 
raw material. The domestic yam market 
is quiet and there is an “abundant tend- 
ency to caution.” Cotton fabrics, including 
the fine grades, have lately been in less de- 
mand. There is a conviction that “prices 
have at last attained their maximum.” Cot- 
ton goods manufacturers are running at ca- 
pacity and export demand is fairly strong, 
while opinion as to prices is divided, some 
manufacturers believing that the peak has 
been reached. 

Raw wool supplies of the finer grades are 
insufficient and little is being offered in 
the market. Woolen yarn manufacturers 
report an excellent demand and are operat- 
ing their plants to capacity when they can 
get the labor. 

Finished goods manufacturers in District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) find their products so 
much in demand that they are obliged to 
allot the output among their customers. 
Good business is expected. In District No. 
1 (Boston), woolen mills are running to 
their full capacity and claim to have no 
surplus of manufactured goods. Deliveries 
are being made promptly and there is some 
overproduction of overcoatings. The dress 
goods market is quiet. 

Wholesale trade conditions are reported 
prosperous almost throughout the country. 
Wholesale dry goods houses in St. Louis 
say that their sales in January, 1920, were 
in many instances larger by one hundred 
per cent, than in January, 1919. Their busi- 
ness was also larger than in December. The 
retail stocks are reported to be depleted. 
In Chicago, mercantile stocks are at a low 
ebb and wholesalers state that the decline 
in foreign trade has apparently not affect- 
ed them much. Some jobbers report the 
largest bookings in the history of their busi- 
ness. They do not anticipate any decline 
in orders. Similar conditions obtain in 
many parts of the country. In shoe manu- 
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factoring producers have received heavy or- 
ders, but there is a dullness in the leather 
market, while the reduction of exports is 
believed likely to forecast a cut in prices 
to consumers. The demand for good grade 
of shoes, regardless of price, seems to con- 
tinue. In the leather field sole leather con- 
tinues dull and weak, while prices are not 
much changed. Declining quotations for 
hides have brought no corresponding move- 
ment in leather. Shoe price lists for the 
new season are higher than ever. 

In spite of exceedingly high costs of 
building material, the intense shortage of 
accommodations is causing a great growth 
in building operations in many parts of the 
country. On the Pacific Coast an increase 
of nearly thirty per cent, is noted as com- 
pared with December, while as compared 
with J anuary of last year permits issued are 
nearly four times as great. 

In the Southwest an even larger ratio of 
increase has been noted. On the basis *>f 
incomplete statistics, District No. 10 (Kan- 
sas City) reports a relative increase of 467 
per cent, during the past year, while Dis- 
trict No. 11 (Dallas) reports 839 per cent. 
Great building expansion in 1920 in the 
Southwestern part of the country is accord- 



ingly anticipated. In the Middle West per- 
mits issued have been far in excess of the 
corresponding month last year. In the 
East and Northeast, w’here the movement 
toward increased building started perhaps 
earlier than it did in other parts of the 
country, the growth is not always so notice- 
able, relatively speaking, but the activity is 
still considerably on the increase. Difficulty 
in obtaining deliveries of building materials 
have been severe. Scarcity of cars has pre- 
vented the movement of lumber and heavy 
building materials, and the effect of this 
situation will be to restrict the early spring 
progress in construction. 

Labor conditions are quite generally re- 
ported throughout the country as being in 
fairly stable position. The most unfavor- 
able aspect of the labor outlook is the ten- 
dency reported from various districts to- 
ward restriction of output. Even in those 
cases, however, where this tendency is noted, 
the opinion is occasionally expressed that 
the effect of the restrictive policy in injur- 
ing those who practice it is beginning to be 
better understood. Scarcity of labor is 
noted in many districts, particularly in the 
agricultural regions, and as a result reduc- 
tion in the acreage of farms and the output 
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in some manufacturing lines is foreseen. 
An especially acute situation in farm labor 
is reported from the Southwest. In the 
Eastern manufacturing district notable in- 
creases in the number of men employed 
and in the advance of factories toward ca- 
pacity production have occurred. In some 
specialized industries, however, either 
strikes or shortage of raw material have 
led to restriction of output, although such 
interferences have not been extensive. Many 
plants which during the war were not able 
to bring more than a substantial percentage 
of their machinery into active operation 
have succeeded in getting much closer to 
total activity. It is noted, however, that 
even those plants which are running at full 
capacity are in some instances unable to 
turn out as much as in prewar days. From 
Cleveland it is reported that one large em- 
ployer of labor finds that while the numer- 
ical strength of his staff has increased 
eleven per cent., the augmented force is pro- 
ducing fourteen per cent, less than the old 
force. On the Pacific Coast labor has been 
fully employed, and unemployment during 
the winter months has been purely nominal. 
A fairly extensive telephone strike recently 
occurred, but apparently has not enlisted 
the support of a very large proportion of 
those subject to it. 

During the month of February there was 
a continuation of the heavy demand for 
funds which had been characteristic 
throughout the country for more than ninety 
days. Advances in rates of interest, both 
for call and time money, and for commer- 
cial paper, carried the general cost of loan 
funds up to a figure probably in advance of 
any that had been recognized in the United 



States for some years past. Coincident with 
these advances in the cost of loan funds was 
a decline in the quotation of the best in- 
vestment securities, while on the whole a 
shrinkage or contraction in the volume of 
trading in all classes of securities through- 
out the country was observed. 

There is evidence that financial and 
banking authorities all over the country 
are looking more seriously to the general 
situation in credit and are beginning to urge 
the adoption of conservative policies. For- 
eign exchange has suffered a collapse which 
carried rates down to the lowest level thus 
far recorded early in the month, after which 
recovery took place. Predicted reduction of 
exports has not been borne out by the 
Government figures for J anuary, which 
show an advance over December amounting 
jto about $50,000,000. A material cut In 
the amount of credit available for support 
of exportation is taking place. 

The general prospects at the close of 
February are favorable to an active, pros- 
perous spring season in the principal manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and retailing lines. 
Wages continue very high and labor in 
strong demand. Agricultural prospects are 
good and the curtailment in exports due to 
foreign exchange conditions, while undoubt- 
edly beginning to make itself felt, is be- 
lieved by many to be beneficial to the con- 
sumer rather than injurious. A tendency 
to resist the advance in prices and some in- 
crease in care in purchasing are regarded 
as favorable symptoms. The credit and 
money situation continues strained and 
there is a scarcity of funds for long and 
short term use. 
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Effective March 29 th — the Consolidation of 

the Bank of the Manhattan Company and the Merchants’ Bank 

O NE hundred and twenty-one years of banking progress are symbolized in the merger of 
these two great Houses — famed throughout the world for their long and honorable 
career of sound banking in behalf of commerce and industry. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company was established in 1799, with a capital of $2,000,000; 
the Merchants’ Bank in 1803, with a capital of $1,250,000. 

Today, the capital, surplus and undivided profits of the consolidated Institution is about 
$20,000,000, and its total resources more than $200,000,000. 

Though founded under the auspices of men so diverse in opinion as Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, these two Banks from the first found common ground in the same conservative bank- 
ing principles — the same ideals of progressive service to the City and the Nation. 

So long ago as 1918, the Bank of the Manhattan Company acquired the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis — thereby enlarging its facilities by an established office on Union Square. In January, 
1920, it acquired also the Bank of Long Island, with its offices in Long Island City, Jamaica, 
and eleven other industrial centers of Queens County. 

By the merger now completed, each constituent Bank finds in the other the necessary com- 
plement for a new era of progressive service — ensuring to the clients of the enlarged Bank of 
the Manhattan Company a still higher usefulness, under the personal direction of the same 
Officers as before the consolidation. 
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Economic Conditions in the Eastern States 



T HE past month has been character- 
ized by two events of exceptional 
importance in the financial world — 
the return of the railways to their owners 
and the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case against the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

As to the first of these events, it will 
require considerable time to ascertain 
whether or not the railways under private 
operation will regain the efficiency that 
they at a former period displayed. For- 
tunately, the present disposition of those 
engaged in railway labor seems to be in 
favor of giving the new arrangement a 
fair trial. If this inclination persists and 
is supplemented by a like spirit of coopera- 
tion with the roads on the part of the peo- 
ple and the Federal and State authorities, 
it may be expected that American railways 
will before very long show signs of their 
customary efficiency. 

So far as one may interpret the decision 
in the Steel Corporation case, it seems to 
warrant the conclusion that only such com- 
binations of capital and enterprise as do 
not constitute unlawful monopolies acting 
in restraint of trade, and that do not offend 
against public policy, can be assured of 
immunity against legal dissolution. The 
decision takes note of the changed condi- 
tions in industry, and finds no warrant in 
the constitution and operations of the 
United States Steel Corporation for seeking 
to restore the conditions of twenty years 
ago. 

While this view of the matter may be 
taken as indicating a more liberal spirit 
than has heretofore prevailed toward large 
business aggregations, it is not considered 
as justifying the belief that the Government 
will take a like lenient attitude toward big 
corporations that constitute a virtual mo- 
nopoly or whose practices are more open 
to criticism than those of the Steel Cor- 
poration seem to have been. In other words, 
that the great trusts have to be constantly 
on their good behavior if they would es- 
cape the heavy hand of the Government. 

Another court decision has given no small 
satisfaction in business circles — the exemp- 
tion of stock dividends from the income 
tax. Incidentally, this recalls that the 
whole subject of taxation Is undergoing a 
very sharp scrutiny on the part of large 
manufacturing and financial interests. It 
is regarded as essential to business pros- 
perity and to any marked reduction in the 



cost of living that there shall be a curtail- 
ment of public expenditures which will 
make a lowering of taxation possible, and 
also that some of the excess profits tax 
must be taken off if the capital investment 
fund of the country is not to undergo a 
serious impairment Suggestions are being 
made and regarded with some approval to 
place a tax upon all sales as a means of 
making good the loss in revenue which a 
reduction of the excess profits tax would en- 
tail. 

While, following the admonitions of the 
Federal Reserve Board, attempts are be- 
ing made to curtail banking credits, these 
attempts thus far have not been very suc- 
cessful The intrinsic soundness of the 
policy of shortening credits at this time 
does not appear to be in dispute, but the 
application of this policy is encountering 
numerous obstacles, not the least of which 
is the as yet unchecked propensity for lib- 
eral expenditures on the part of the people 
generally. As merchants and manufactur- 
ers find themselves hardly able to supply the 
demands for goods, it is not to be wondered 
at that the banks are continually under 
pressure to enlarge their credits. 

A slight improvement in the situation of 
foreign credits has followed upon the an- 
nouncement of the payment of a consider- 
able part of the Anglo-French bonds matur- 
ing next fall and the official statement 
coming from France that no expectation is 
entertained there of a cancelation of in- 
debtedness, and all that is asked for is ade- 
quate time for recuperation front the effects 
of the war, when all debts will be paid. 

In New York and throughout this section 
generally the housing situation has grown 
more acute with the progress of time, and 
now steps are being taken by public officials 
and commercial organizations for concerted 
action looking to the relief of the situation. 

The activity in general manufacturing and 
commercial lines heretofore noted does not 
appear to have abated in the least, and the 
outlook for the spring season is for con- 
tinued prosperity. 



NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK ANNOUNCES 
APPOINTMENTS 

Harry S. Ronaldson has been appointed 
manager of the bond department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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Mr. Ronaldson entered the employ of the 
bank in July, 1918, in the bond department. 
He was made assistant manager of the de- 
partment in June, 1919. 

J. Sylvester MacDermott and Harvey A. 
Strong have been appointed assistant man- 
agers of the department. 

WILLIAM A. GEHLE 

William A. Gehle has recently been ap- 
pointed office manager of MacQuoid & 
Coady, 14 Wall street. New York. For the 
past fifteen years Mr. Gehle has been asso- 
ciated with the Liberty National Bank and 
until recently had charge of the publicity 
and new business department. 

GURDEN EDWARDS 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Gurden Edwards as manager of its service 
department. Mr. Edwards has been with 
the bank since July, 1918. He was formerly 
connected with the Associated Press. 

Mr. Edwards is a native of Oakland, 
Cal. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California with the class of 1907. 
During the war he was assistant manager 
of the press bureau of the Liberty Loan 
Committee of the Second Federal Reserve 
District. 

APPOINTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 

The directors of the Chemical National 
Bank have appointed Frank K. Houston, 
now vice-president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, as vice-president of that 
bank. 

Although one of the youngest senior bank 
officers in the United States, he has a broad 
acquaintance throughout the country, be- 
ing widely known as a speaker and writer 
on financial subjects, as well as an active 
participant in many state banking associa- 
tions and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Houston is a native Tennesseean, was 
educated at Webb School and Vanderbilt 
University. Immediately upon his gradua- 
tion in 1904 he was elected secretary of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association, which posi- 
tion he wa« holding when called to an offi- 
cial position with the First National Bank 
of Nashville, of which F. O. Watts was then 
president. When Mr. Watts accepted the 
presidency of the Third National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mr. Houston went with him as 




FRANK K. HOUSTON 

Vice-President Chemical National Bank, New York 



assistant cashier, later becoming a vice- 
president of the Third, and now holding a 
similar rank with the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, into which the Mechanics- 
American and St. Louis Union Banks were 
recently merged, along with the Third Na- 
tional. 

During his seven years’ residence in St. 
Louis Mr. Houston has strongly entrenched 
himself in the business and social life of 
that city, being a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Noonday Club, the Ad- 
vertising Club, Rotary, University Club, St. 
Louis Country Club, and the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association. He is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking and organ- 
ized the Nashville, Tenn., chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and was its 
first president. He has been prominently 
connected with Sigma Alpha Epsilon, one of 
the largest national college fraternities. 

THE NEW YORK COMMUNITY 
TRUST 

Announcement is made of the formation 
of the New York Community Trust, the 
scope of which is stated to be worldwide 
but “primarily in the interests of the in- 
habitants of the community comprising the 
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Statement of Condition , February 28, 1920 



RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $16,347,522.74 

U. 8. Bonds and Certificates of 

Indebtedness 743,972.98 

Other Bonds, Securities, Etc 1,136,638.75 

Due from Banks and Bankers — 194,235.09 

Cash. Exchanges and Due from 

Federal Reserve Bank 5,441,196.40 

Interest A ccrut-d 41,887.12 

Customers' Liability under Let- 
ters of Credit and Acceptances. 1,684,189.81 

$25,589,642.89 



LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,054,758.51 

Unearned Discount 114,997.59 

Reserved for Taxes, Expenses, Etc 23,559.99 

Deposits 21,567.136.99 

Circulation 145,000.00 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,684,189.81 



$25,589,642.89 



Commercial and Travelers Credits issued but not drawn against, $3,122,769.18 
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city of New York and its vicinity, regard- 
less of race, color or creed,” and having for 
its objects the encouragement of gifts, be- 
quests and trusts for the benefit of the com- 
munity and the application of progressive 
and flexible methods in their administra- 
tion. 

The following purposes are enumerated in 
the announcement: 

(a) For assisting public educational, 
charitable or benevolent institutions, 
whether supported wholly or in part by pri- 
vate donations or by public taxation; 

(b) For promoting scientific research for 
the advancement of human knowledge and 
the alleviation of human suffering or the 
suffering of animals; 

(c) For the care of the sick, aged and 
helpless ; 

(d) For the care of needy men, women 
and children; 

(e) For aiding in the reformation of (1) 
victims of narcotics, drugs and intoxicating 
liquors, ( 9 ) released inmates of penal and 
reformatory institutions, and (3) wayward 
or delinquent persons; 



(f) For the improvement of living and 
working conditions; 

(g) For providing facilities for public 
recreation ; 

(h) For the encouragement of sanitation 
and measures for the prevention of disease; 

(j) For investigating or promoting the in- 
vestigation or of research into the causes 
of ignorance, poverty and vice, preventing 
the operation of such causes, and remedying 
or ameliorating the conditions resulting 
therefrom. 



In order to insure business management 
and provide for the safety of the principal 
of gifts made to the trust, the plan provides 
that the trust companies of the city and 
other banking institutions having trust 
power, shall act as trustees. In this con- 
nection the following trust companies have 
to date qualified to accept bequests: 
Equitable Trust Company, Columbia 
Trust Company, New York Trust Company, 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company, Irving 
Trust Company, Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, Metropolitan Trust Company, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Franklin 
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Trust Company, Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, Mercantile Trust Company, Fidelity 
Trust Company, American Trust Company, 
Hamilton Trust Company, Hudson Trust 
Company, Commercial Trust Company. 

Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company has been elected 
chairman of the Trustees Committee and 
Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
acting director of the New York Community 
Trust. 

The community trust plan, upon careful 
study, presents many points of interest, but 
broadly stated, its objects may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. The preservation of the principal of 
charitable gifts. 

2 . The prevention of obsolescence in chari- 
table gifts by making possible without court 
action, delay or expense, the transfer of the 
income of a fund from a charity which has 
outlived its usefulness, to some active pub- 
lic benevolence whose scope shall be as near- 
ly as possible within the original desires of 
the donor. 

3. The creation of a stronger and better 
community feeling and the attainment of 



broad community purposes through the use 
of the unrestricted income from gifts, both 
large and small. 

4. The securing for established charities 
and for investigation and research, of funds 
which might not otherwise be obtainable. 

5. The assurance of the donors, to the 
charity, and to the public, of the highest 
degree of care and responsibility in the 
investment and reinvestment of the princi- 
pal of charitable gifts through the coopera- 
tion of the trust companies, adequately 
equipped and authorized to act under the 
law. 

6. Opportunity for men of small means 
with no direct descendants to make contri- 
butions to a common community fund. 

7. The opportunity for men of large 
means after having cared for their own, to 
provide that the residuum of their estates 
shall remain intact, the income to be used 
for public purposes. 

The plan provides that the income of the 
trust shall be distributed by a committee 
which shall consist of eleven citizens of the 
United States and residents of the commu- 
nity, selected for knowledge of the educa- 
tional, charitable or benevolent needs of the 
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inhabitants of the community. In no event 
shall more than three of the members belong 
to the same religious sect or denomination. 
No person holding a public office shall be a 
member of said committee, and if any mem- 
ber of said committee shall be appointed or 
elected to any public office, such member 
shall thereupon and without further action 
or proceedings whatever, cease to be a mem- 
ber of the committee. The committee shall 
be constituted, nominated, appointed and 
classified as follows: 

Class (1) One member by the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

Class (2) One member by the Mayor of 
the City of New York. 

Class (3) One member by the president 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Class (4) One member by the president 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. 

Class (5) One member by the president 
of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Class (6) One member by the Senior Cir- 
cuit Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit. 

Class (7) Five members by the Trustees* 
Committee, none of whom shall be executive 
officers of the trustees. 

The New York Community Trust is mod- 
eled somewhat upon the plan of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Foundation, which was estab- 
lished a little more than five years ago and 
at the present time has received gifts, living 
trusts and bequests estimated to aggregate 
over $100,000,000. The community trust 
plan is now operative in the following cities: 

Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Attleboro, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Lincoln, 
Louisville, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Spokane, Sioux City, Honolulu, H. 
T.; Buffalo, Winston-Salem, Asheville, Sal- 
isbury, Highpoint, Peoria, Newark, N. J.; 
Cincinnati, Tulsa, Okla.; Richmond, Harris- 
burg. 

The New York Community Trust, having 
had in its formation the advantages of the 
experience which has gone before, and be- 
ing conceived along sound but flexible lines, 
seems destined to fill a useful and increas- 
ingly important place in the affairs of the 
community in the years to come. 

In a number of instances trust companies 
which have adopted the resolution have al- 
ready been named under wills as trustee for 
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the New York Community Trust. The 
amount of these bequests, however, cannot 
be determined at this time. 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 

NEW YORK, ABSORBS CITIZENS 
NATIONAL 

About May 1st the Citizens National 
Bank of New York will be merged with the 
Chemical National Bank, stockholders own- 
ing a majority of the stock of both insti- 
tutions having already agreed to the plan 
of merger. 

The consolidated bank, which will be 
known as the Chemical National Bank, will 
stand seventh among the national banks 
of New York in point of aggregate re- 
sources. In the reports of the call of the 
Controller of the Currency on Feb. 28 
last the Chemical National reported re- 
sources of $138,360,941 and the Citizens Na- 
tional $76,881,839, a total of $215,242,780. 
The deposits of the former amounted to 
$81,625,945 and of the latter $46,449,275, an 
aggregate of $128,075,340. 

A more recent statement issued in behalf 
of both institutions indicated that deposits 



had increased substantially since the call, the 
total being placed at about $140,000,000. 
The Chemical’s loans and discounts as of 
Feb. 28 were $87,822,142 and the Citizens 
National reported $51,274,209. 

The consolidated bank will have a capital 
of $4,500,000, a surplus of $13,500,000 and 
undivided profits of approximately $1,000,- 
000 . 

Herbert K. Twitched, chairman of the 
Chemical National’s board of directors, will 
hold the same office after the union of the 
institutions has occurred. Percy H. John- 
ston, president of the Chemical National, 
will continue in the same office, and Edwin 
S. Schenck, now head of the Citizens Na- 
tional, will be first vice-president. The 
other officers of the Citizens National will 
continue with the same titles and the same 
work they are now engaged in after the 
bank is united with the Chemical. 

The merger is a continuation of the pro- 
gramme of expansion begun by the Chem- 
ical National two years ago. At that time, 
after standing almost isolated in its posi- 
tion against paying interest on deposits, 
the management decided to pay interest, 
and the deposits expanded steadily there- 
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HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
Chaiiman of the Board, Chemical National Bank, 
New York 



after. Shortly after this change was made 
Mr. Johnston came from Louisville, Ky., as 
a vice-president. Within a few months Mr. 
Twitchell became chairman and Mr. John- 
ston was elected president. 

The directorate of the Chemical National 
consists of Frederic W. Stevens, W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, Robert Walton Geolet, Charles 
Cheney, Arthur Iselin, Frederic A. Juilliard, 
Ridley Watts, Charles A. Corliss, Mr. 
Twitchell and Mr. Johnston. The Citizens 
National directors are Mr. Schenck, Robert 
B. Hirsch, Ralph L. Cutter, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, William S. Gray, William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, Charles L. Bernheimer, 
Charles Allen Munn, Frank Presbrey, Gar- 
rard Comly, Otto L. Dommerich, Walton 
P. Kingsley, Howard F. Clark, Henry A. 
Caesar and John A. Garver. 

As both banks have been for many years 
active along commercial lines, no marked 
alteration of policy is expected to follow 
the merger. The location of the merged 
banks will be at 270 Broadway, the present 
home of the Chemical National Bank. 




PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President Chemical National Bank, New York 




EDWIN S. SCHENCK 
President Citizens National Bank, New York 
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GUARANTY TRUST OPENS 
BRANCH OFFICE 

The Guaranty Trust Company has opened 
an office at 268 Grand street, between 
Christie and Forsyth streets, New York, 
for the transaction of a general commer- 
cial banking business and the maintenance 
of a complete service for foreign drafts, ca- 
ble transfers, and money orders. 

The first floor of the building, which was 
formerly occupied by the Mutual Alliance 
Trust Company, will be occupied by the 
general banking department, and the for- 
eign department will be located in the 
basement. Both floors have been remodeled 
and fitted with all conveniences for the 
transaction T>f business. The new office is 
being opened in order to provide more 
quickly and efficiently for the constantly 
increasing volume of foreign exchange busi- 
ness handled by the company. Special ar- 
rangements have been made for sending 
money, through this office, by cable or mail, 
to any accessible part of the world, includ- 
ing Poland, Central Europe, and the Bal- 
kans. 

Harry Lawton, who has had charge of 
the Overseas Service at the main office, and 
who has had a wide experience in interna- 



tional banking, will be manager of the 
Grand street office. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York now has four offices in New York city, 
the main office at 140 Broadway, the Fifth 
avenue office at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, the Madison avenue office at 
Madison avenue and Sixtieth street, and 
the Grand street office. The company also 
has branch offices in London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Havre and Brussels. The company’s 
capital and surplus total $50,000,000 and 
its resources exceed $800,000,000. 



A. W. LOASBY RECEIVES NEW 
APPOINTMENT 

At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, Arthur W. Loasbv, president of 
the First Trust and Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, New York, was appointed a vice- 
president. 

A NEW BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting recently held at the office 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, “The New York City Association of 
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GEORGE P. KENNEDY 
President Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
New York 



J. L. WILLIAMS 

Vice-President East River National Bank, 
New York 



Trust Companies and Banks in their Fidu- 
ciary Capacities” was organized. 

This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of practically all the trust companies 
and banks in Greater New York. 

The following officers and members of the 
executive committee were elected: Presi- 

dent, Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
vice-president, H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Trust Company; secetary and 
treasurer, Ralph L. Cerero, trust officer the 
National Park Bank; members executive 
committee, W. J. Montgomery, vice-presi- 
dent Franklin Trust Company; Henry C. 
White, assistant trust officer the Corn Ex- 
change Bank; M. P. Callaway, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company; Edwin 
Gibbs, trust officer Chemical National Bank; 
Frederic J. Fuller, vice-president Central 
Union Tust company; Herbert W. Morse, 
vice-president New York Trust Company. 

The objects of this new organization as 
stated in its articles of association adopted 
at the meeting are to promote the interests 
and general welfare of trust companies and 



national and state banks engaging in fidu- 
ciary transactions in the City of New York, 
by affording, through meetings of the asso- 
ciation and otherwise, opportunities for the 
discussion and consideration of questions af- 
fecting such companies in their fiduciary ca- 
pacities, and to further personal acquaint- 
ances among the officers of its members. 

All trust companies and national and 
state banks in the City of New York en- 
gaging in fiduciary transactions arc eligible 
to membership in this association. 

DEATH OF HENRY A. SMITH 

Henry Allan Smith, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, died last month at his home, 
248 West 105th street. He was in his sev- 
entieth year. 

Mr. Smith was born at Hudson, New 
York, and at the age of fourteen entered 
the employ of the Farmer’s Bank there. 
Later he came to New York City to the old 
Third National Bank. Afterwards he went 
to the Western National Bank of this city 
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as cashier, later becoming a vice-president. 
That institution was merged with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York in 
1903, and Mr. Smith remained as a vice- 
president of the consolidated institution un- 
til July 1, 1913, when he retired. He was 
for many years actively interested in the 
American Bankers Association and was well 
known both to local and out-of-town bank- 
ers. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the New 
York Athletic Club, the American Institute, 
and the Japan Society. His country home 
was at Caldwell, N. J. He leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Emma E. Smith, and a sister, Miss 
Lillie Smith. 

GUARANTY DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
a quarterly dividend of five per cent, on the 
capital stock of the company for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1920, payable on that 
date to stockholders of record March 19, 
1920. 
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F. J. ROSS COMPANY INCOR- 
PORATED 

By friendly agreement Frederick J. Ross 
has withdrawn his interests from Blackman- 
Ross Company and has become identified 
with the F. J. Ross Company with offices 
at 119 West 40th street. New York, where 
a general advertising agency service will 
be maintained. 

The Blaekman-Ross Company will here- 
after be known as the Blackman Company 
with offices at 95 Madison avenue. New 
York. 



FRANK STEMPLE 

Frank Stemple has been appointed an 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. He has been connected with 
the bank since October, 1915. 

MARWICK, MITCHELL ADMIT NEW 
PARTNER 

Marwick, Mitchell & Co., accountants and 
auditors, have announced that they have 
admitted Norman G. Chambers, C. P. A., to 
partnership in their firm. Mr. Chambers 
will be in charge of and devote all his time 
to the special department that the firm 
maintains for the handling of the federal 
and state tax matters of its clients. 



MORTON AND COMPANY ELECT 
OFFICERS 

Announcement has been made by Morton 
and Company, Inc., which was incorporated 
recently under the laws of the State of 
New York, to do a general investment busi- 
ness, particularly in the underwriting of 
issues, that the following officers had been 
elected: G. H. Walker, president; C. L. 

Holman and J. D. Sawyer, vice-presidents; 
Wilbur F. Holt, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors elected are: F. B. Adams, 

Eugene Grace, W. A. Harriman, Elton 
Hoyt 2d., C. L. Holman, Henry Lockhart, 
W. C. Potter, S. F. Pryor, Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, Harold Stanley, E. W. Stetson, J. R. 
Swan, Joseph H. Uihiein, Malcolm Whitman, 
G. H. Walker. 

The temporary offices of the company are 
at 56 Broadway, New York. 

TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, Incorporated, have declared an ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of two per cent on 
the capital stock, payable April first. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
FIRM INCORPORATED 

A new firm — Webb, Kendall & Bruce, Inc. 
— has been organized for the purposes of 
industrial management. Offices have been 
opened at 65 Broadway, New York, and 199 
Washington street, Boston. The following 
are associated in the business: Stuart W. 

Webb, Henry P. Kendall, John M. Bruce, 
Fred R. Ayer, Henry J. Guild and Charles 
B. Wiggin. 

JULIAN W. POTTER 

The board of directors of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company have announced 
the appointment of Julian W. Potter as a 
vice-president of the company. 

GUARANTY APPOINTMENTS 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York on March 11, 
1920, A. L. Valentine was appointed an as- 
sistant comptroller at the main office, and 
Reginald Hale an assistant secretary at the 
London office. 

Max Waessel, Mortimer Van Damm and 



Emanuel Appert have been appointed as- 
sistant managers of the overseas service de- 
partment. 

John D. Ihmels has been appointed an as- 
sistant auditor. 

Mr. Ihmels was born in Brooklyn on April 
23, 1888, and was educated in the public 
schools there, having been graduated from 
Commercial High School in 1904. He en- 
tered the employ of the Erie Railroad im- 
mediately after graduation and remained 
there until June, 1916, when he joined the 
staff of the Guaranty Trust Company as a 
junior auditor. 

James Steel has been appointed an assist- 
ant secretary. 

Mr. Steel was born at Bathgate, Scot- 
land, on August 3, 1870, and was educated 
at the Bathgate Academy. After being em- 
ployed for several years in the wholesale 
dry goods business he came to America in 
1892, and for the next ten years was with 
the Spool Cotton Company, the New York 
representative of J. & P. Coates, thread 
manufacturers. He then came to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company as a bookkeeper. In 
January, 1910, when the Morton Trust Com- 
pany and the Fifth Avenue Trust Company 
were merged with the Guaranty, Mr. Steel, 
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then head bookkeeper, became the first audi- 
tor of the Guaranty Trust Company. In 
1913 he was appointed chief clerk and audi- 
tor of the Fifth avenue office and held those 
positions until July, 1916, when he was ap- 
pointed vault officer at the main office. 

MECHANICS AND METALS TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 

The directors of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank have voted to submit to 
stockholders of the bank a proposal to in- 
crease the capital of the institution from 
$6,000,000 to $9,000,000. For this purpose, 
a special meeting of stockholders has been 
called for March 93. If the proposal is ap- 
proved the new stock will be offered to 
present holders at par, $100, in the ratio 
of one new share for each two shares of 
present holdings. 

WILLIAM T. LAW 

William T. Law has been elected a vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. 

FRANKLIN TRUST CO. APPOINT- 
MENTS 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., C. Addison Harris, Jr., was 
elected president, succeeding Henry E. 
Woodman, whose death occurred on Janu- 
ary 26. Prior to his promotion, Mr. Harris 
was vice-president and treasurer. As a re- 
sult of the election of Mr. Harris to the 
presidency, the following changes are an- 
nounced: A. B. Dauphinee, formerly secre- 
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Market, to secure correct and up-to- 
date information and be properly repre- 
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tary and assistant treasurer has been elected 
treasurer; Anson L. Crispen, previously as- 
sistant treasurer, becomes secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, and Albert L. Taber has 
been made assistant secretary. A. C. Wood- 
man, vice-president of the Union Petro- 
leum Co., has been elected a director filling 
the vacancy due to the death of H. E. 
Woodman. 

CHARLES D. JARVIS 

Charles D. Jarvis has been elected to the 
office of secretary and treasurer of the Her- 
kimer County Trust Company, Little Falls, 
New York, succeeding Lome M. Graves, 
who has resigned. 

THEODORE ROUSSEAU DECORATED 

Theodore Rousseau, a director of the 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, has 
been awarded the decoration of the Crown 
of Italy. The citation, sent from the king 
through Baron Avezzana, Italian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, commends Mr. 
Rousseau’s activity as secretary of the Italy 
America Society, of which Charles E. 
Hughes and Thomas W. Lamont are presi- 
dent and treasurer respectively. Mr. Rous- 
seau is secretary to Charles H. Sabin, 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, and for four years was sec- 
retary to the late Mayor Mitchel. 

MERCHANTS-MANHATTAN CO. 

CONSOLIDATION 

As an intermediate step in the merger 
of the Merchants National Bank of the 
City of New York with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, the former institution 
organized on March 1 as a state bank, omit- 
ting the word “national” from its title and 
resuming the corporate title under which it 
was organized over a century ago. The 
merger with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company becomes effective March 29. An in- 
teresting account of the history of these 
two historic hanks will appear in the April 
number of The Bankers Magazine. 

HOLLISTER WHITE OPENS 
NEWARK BRANCH 

It has been announced that a branch of 
Hollister, White & Co., Inc., has been opened 
at 19 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. f in 
charge of Howard V. Wolfenden. The firm 
now has offices in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, Springfield, Providence, 
Pittsfield and Portland. 
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New England States 



EW ENGLAND has been snowed in, 

~ frozen in and generally battered by 
the elements during the past month, and it 
was not until well along toward the middle 
of the month that it was possible to “dig 
out.” The interruption to transportation 
was a serious handicap to business — how 
serious no one can possibly realize unless 
they were in New England at the time. 
Many of our big industries are either on 
tide water or located on railroad branches 
and were threatened with not only fuel 
shortage but a shortage of raw material 
and an absolute crippling of outgoing ship- 
ments. Now New England has dug its way 
out of the storm handicaps, but the effects 
on business will be felt for some time to 
come. However, New England has “come 
up smiling” and in every line strenuous 
efforts are being made to make up for lost 
time. 

We are looking for prices to drop in 
many lines. It is confidently predicted that 
lumber and other building materials will 
come down a bit in the immediate future. 
This belief is evi&enced by the resumption 
of “fixed price” contracts in the building 
field. For a long time, and in fact up to 
the early part of March, contracts were 
placed only on the cost-plus plan. Now 
contractors are bidding on the fixed-price 
basis, apparently foreseeing a falling mar- 
ket This is true in other lines also, for 
merchants and manufacturers are buying 
close to immediate needs and watching the 
maket carefully. Early in the month there 
was some speculative disposition to stock 
up in some lines, based on the evident short- 
age of goods of all sorts. The spurt was 
short lived, however, and now the feeling 
is that there is bound to be a falling off in 
consumer demand if prices are held at the 
present abnormal level. 

The money market is tight in New Eng- 
land, as elsewhere. Rates have ruled around 
seven and eight per cent. One would natu- 
rally expect that such a condition would 
curtail real estate activity, but such does 
not seem to have been the case. The de- 
mand for real estate is still abnormally 
heavy, especially for homes and small busi- 



ness properties, and there seems to be little 
difficulty or hesitancy in financing such 
transactions. Speculative activity in real 
estate is at a standstill. 

The stock market has followed the trend 
of the New York market closely and while 
the announcement of the decision in the 
stock dividend tax case made a fine start 
for a speculative boom, the tightness of 
the money market was a pretty effective 
check. 

Deposits in savings banks show a steady 
increase and during the month several of 
the banks have increased their rates of in- 
terest. Substantial earnings of the past 
year or two have induced many banks to 
build and equip new quarters, in fact there 
aever was a time when as many bank build- 
ing operations were going on as just at 
present, and there are many more in pros- 
pect. 

The records of new corporate enterprises 
are still heavy and show a large increase 
over the normal level of a few years ago. 
Business failures are comparatively few and 
relatively unimportant. 

Generally speaking, the attitude of the 
average business man in New England to- 
day is one of conservative optimism. He is 
not taking any long chances but he is fully 
convinced that inasmuch as New England 
produces, for the most part, necessities 
which the whole world demands, New Eng- 
land industries are in for a long spell of 
good business which could only be wrecked 
by ill-advised speculation and too liberal 
buying in the face of strong possibilities 
of falling prices. 



ft 



SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE HINGES 
ON TRANSPORTATION 



Unless Americans quickly awake to the 
need for adequate steamship service to the 
East Coast of South America, not only a 
large part of the business secured there 
during the war may be lost, but possibly 
some of that in the hands of Americans 
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previous to the war, said Daniel G. Wing, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Boston, in discussing the three months’ trip 
to South America from which he has re- 
cently returned. 

Mr. Wing has come to the belief that the 
English, particularly, are making the great- 
est possible efforts to hold what trade they 
have and regain some that they lost when 
they were too busy with the Germans to at- 
tend to economic matters abroad. He is of 
the opinion that it is absolutely essential, if 
American trade is to continue to thrive with 
South America, to have large and well- 
equipped steamers plying to Brazil and Ar- 
gentina, and to have them move according 
to the schedules, whether there is a full 
cargo or not. This plan, he said, would 
probably mean that for a time some sort of 
Federal assistance would be necessary be- 
cause the lines, most likely, would not pay 
until they had built up a good business. As 
things stand to-day, there are no first-class 
steamers plying to the East Coast except 
those from England and France, the natural 
tendency under such circumstances being for 
the South Americans to go to France and 
England instead of coming north. 

Mr. Wing left here about the middle of 
November. Among the cities visited were 
Sao Paulo and Santos, besides Rio Janeiro, 
in Brazil; Buenos Aires, Argentina (where 
the First National has a branch) ; Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Santiago and Valparaiso, 
Chile; Lima and Callao, Peru; and Colon, 
Panama. 

“Brazil,” said Mr. Wing, “has wonderful 
undeveloped resources. Sao Paulo is quite 



a manufacturing city and reminded me of 
Kansas City. The packing concerns are the 
largest foreign business interests I found 
anywhere. They have got in and are firmly 
established down there. 

“As I saw the American colonies in South 
America, they are made up of a good lot of 
fellows — alive, active and able to compete 
with others, if they get proper transporta- 
tion. As it stands now, one can get to Eng- 
land and France with better steamship ac- 
commodations and about, as quickly as he 
can get to the United States. I feel sure 
that South Americans will have a great deal 
better understanding of this country when 
we get them to come here. Most of them 
know very little about the United States. 
If we had adequate ships running to and 
from the East Coast on regular schedules, 
after the idea of the Grace Line on the 
West Coast, it would bring them here and 
we could secure a large share of the busi- 
ness. The Grace Line to the West Coast 
runs twice a month and makes the trip from 
Valparaiso to New York in eighteen days — 
a fine trip. The direct American cable to 
South America, now r in operation or about 
to be used, will help us greatly. Formerly 
we had to send cable messages around by 
way of Europe. 

“The port of Buenos Aires I found a very 
busy place. There I saw ships from all over 
the world, notably from England, France, 
Italy and Norway. I was very glad to make 
note of a schooner that had just come in 
from Bath, Me., loaded with lumber. While 
I saw the Stars and Stripes flying here and 
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there among the ships, I did not see it as 
much as I could have wished. 

“The English are very active in trying to 
hold what trade they had before the war — 
and they are holding fairly well. If we 
don't pay more attention and put on better 
transportation, they’ll get a large share of 
our business. 

“The branches that American banks have 
put in down there are of great assistance in 
the extension of commercial business. 

“Business is good in Argentina. Their 
wealth comprises cattle, hides, wool and 
grain. As long as they can sell these ar- 




DANIEL G. wing 

President First National Bank of Boston 

tides to America and Europe at good prices 
they will continue to be prosperous. The 
only thing that I can see that may end the 
good times is the possibility of Europe or 
this country becoming unwilling or unable to 
continue the purchases. Costs are about as 
high in South American countries as in the 
United States; nearly as high but not quite. 
The labor unrest is noticeable there the 
game as here, but prices of labor are not 
quite so high.” 



NEW ENGLANDERS AND 
AMERICANISM 

William H. Peck, president of the Third 
National Bank of Scranton, Pa., had the 
following to say about New England in 
an address delivered before the New Eng* 
land Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania: 
“The New Englander, settling in America 
and digging himself in, under the many 
hardships that he had to endure, has always 
been a loyal American and we have seen 
recently that no matter how many New 
Englanders may leave Massachusetts, the 
spirit of the Puritan abides there and has 
its influence on the people as shown by the 
recent majority of 124,000 for Calvin 
Coolidge for Governor. While the strike 
of the policemen of Boston was intended 
by the enemies of all government to be 
the start in their program of destruction, 
it was quickly shown to meet with disap* 
proval when the people had opportunity 
to express themselves, and thus give courage 
to our whole country.” 

H. G. HUMPHREY 

H. G. Humphrey has been elected a di- 
rector of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Humphrey is secretary 
and treasurer of the Union Land & Cattle 
Co. of Reno. New, and secretary and treas- 
urer of the Union Wool Company of Boston. 

R. I. HOSPITAL TRUST DISPOSES 
OF STOCK 

The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence has disposed of its hold- 
ings (amounting to 6,802 shares) in the 
Merchants National Bank of Providence. 
The stock has been sold to interests identi- 
fied with the bank. The shares are of a par 
value of $50 each, while the market value is 
in the neighborhood of $90. The price at 
which the Trust Company has disposed of 
its interest in the bank is understood to be 
about $635,000. The stock of the Merchants 
National consists of 20,000 shares of $50 
each. The Merchants National celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary in 1918. The 
sale of the Merchants stock is the second of 
its kind by the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company it having recently divested itself 
of 5,039 shares of Blackstone Canal National 
Bank. The latter were taken over by inter- 
ests friendly to the Blackstone Bank. 
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The above cartoon appeared recently in a Christiana Paper with this caption: 
“ However Norway may excel in some sports, there is no doubt that 
America beats the world in this'' 
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Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

By Thomas Ewing Dabney 

P ROSPERITY, contentment and thrift 
summarize conditions throughout the 
South, according to the reports of mer- 
chants from a wide territory recently at- 
tending the Spring Buyers Convention in 
New Orleans. Their purchases, which ex- 
ceeded the preliminary estimates, bear this 
out. 

The greatly increased buying power of 
the people, resulting from the high prices 
they receive for their goods, is reflected in 
better living conditions and permanent im- 
provements. Everywhere the people are 
buying better quality goods; the first flush 
of extravagance is passing off, and savings 
accounts are beginning to swell. The farm- 
ers arc moving into the cities and towns so 
their children can get better educational 
facilities, and so they can enjoy some of 
the good things of life that the isolation of 
agricultural pursuits renders impossible. 
This accounts for the congestion in the 
centers and has launched a feverish building 
programme throughout the country. The 
lumber mills report orders booked further 
ahead than ever before. The farmers motor 
out to their farms from the city. 

Cotton that five or six years ago brought 
five cents a pound is now bringing forty; 
potatoes that brought $1 a barrel bring $6; 
and so on down the entire list. Manufac- 
tured articles likewise are bringing greatly 
increased prices. Furthermore the demand 
is greater. The sixteen states of the South 
in 1919 produced forty-four per cent, 
(money value) of the crops of the entire 
country. 

Even in the northern part of Louisiana 
where the crops were short, the prices are 
so high that business is in a sound condi- 
tion. 

New Orleans, winning back its position 
as second port of the United States, has 
made such enormous strides in foreign com- 
merce that it has entirely outgrown its $15,- 
000,000 system of public docks and has 
launched a programme for a $10,000,000 



development. This minimum was set by a 
recent gathering of business men, shippers 
and bankers. Before the bond issue can be 
offered there must be special enabling legis- 
lation adopted by the state legislature, and 
this must be ratified by on election in No- 
vember. But the project is considered so 
certain of adoption that the clearing-house 
banks of the city have offered to lend the 
Board of Port Commissioners $500,000 to 
carry the work until January, upon the sole 
guarantee of the board and the intention 
of the community to put through the legis- 
lation. 

Another indication of the financial prog- 
ress of the region was seen during the lat- 
ter part of February, when the Canal-Com- 
mercial Bank of New Orleans floated the 
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securities for a $10,000,000 combination, by 
which the firm of Penick & Ford, of New 
Orleans, buys and rebuilds the Douglass 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This is 
the first time that any Southern bank has 
swung such a big deal. 

On the same day this was announced the 
Cuyamel Fruit Company "of New Orleans 
put on the market a $2,000,000 bond issue, 
to enable the expansion of that organization. 
The bonds went very rapidly. 

And several days later the largest build- 
ing contract ever let in New Orleans was 
announced. This is the new twenty-four 
story home of the Hibernia Bank, which 
•/ill cost $3,000,000. The Fuller Company 
got the contract. 

The total banking resources of New Or- 
leans are now more than $320,000,000. This 
tremendous total is typical of conditions 
throughout the South, for the banks every- 
where that formerly borrowed money from 
New York to finance the crops are now 
sending money to New York. 

The resources of the Canal Commercial 
Bank of New Orleans are about $78,000,000, 
and deposits $58,000,000. The resources and 
deposits, respectively, of the Hibernia are 
$70,000,000 and $56,000,000; of the Whitney- 



Central Bank of New Orleans $62,000,000 
and $45,000,000. 

Another prominent bank in the South is 
the Citizens and Southern Bank at Savan- 
nah, with a branch in Atlanta. Its re- 
sources are $69,000,000 and deposits $50,- 
000,000. 

The demand for cotton goods remains 
urgent and prices are high and rising. Mills 
are reported to be booked for six to twelve 
months ahead, and the same conditions exist 
in Manchester. The price for goods at the 
mills has been advancing faster than the 
price for the raw material. The outlook 
then for the cotton producer — and he is the 
backbone of the South — is for higher prices. 

Indications are that the rice crop of the 
South will be large and bring a bigger 
price. There is practically no rice left in 
first hands, and there are six months to go 
before the new crop comes in. There is 
barely enough to go around, if indeed there 
is enough. It is reported that a full acreage 
is being planted; so that the producing 
power of this important crop is as great 
as ever, if not greater. 

In Mississippi the agricujtural department 
is working for greater diversification. Ex- 
Governor Manning of South Carolina, when 
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in New Orleans recently, declared that the 
war taught South Carolina how to diversify. 
Uncle Sam kept demanding that more food- 
stuffs be raised, so that the one-crop farm- 
ers were driven to learning the benefits of 
diversified agriculture. 

The same is generally true throughout 
the South. A lesson the Mississippi propa- 
gandists are driving home is that general 
crops can be made to yield a great deal more 
than cotton. It has been shown, for 
instance, that potatoes yield $150 an acre 
net while cotton in an adjoining field yielded 
only $50. 

Labor conditions throughout the South 
are favorable. Those who think the right 
order of things is to have three men apply- 
ing for every job will say there is a shortage 
of labor. But, generally speaking, there 
is no shortage. There may be local short- 
ages, but nothing widespread. There is not 
the unrest in the South that press dispatches 
report in other parts of the country. 

At Birmingport, about twenty miles from 
Birmingham, Alabama, a modern terminal 
is being built by a private corporation to 
handle the business of the Warrior Barge 
Line. This connects several hundred miles 
of Alabama territory — including the coal 
mines and the steel region — with Mobile and 
New Orleans. The Mississippi barge line 
is doing much towards the development of 
the South. It is the means of diverting 
business from the East-and-West channels 
of trade to the North-and-South, and the 
cheaper transportation to seaboard makes 
competition in foreign markets easier. This 
is developing resources that formerly .were 
latent. A $5,000,000 oil pipe line is being 
laid between the Shreveport oil region and 
New Orleans. The oil section of Louisiana 
is developing beyond all belief. 

© 

EARLY BANKING IN DALLAS 

The February number of The Security 
News, published by the Security National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, contains a very in- 
teresting account of pioneer daj r s in Dallas, 
written by Captain Will H. Gaston. 

Captain Gaston came to Dallas fifty- 
one years ago on horseback, from Palestine, 
Texas, where he spent his early life on a 
farm. He was a Captain of Hood’s First 



Texas Brigade during the Civil War. He 
is known as the “Father of The Dallas 
Fair,” having been instrumental in launch- 
ing the fair, and was president of it six 
times. He has always been an active work- 
er for the advancement of Dallas, and has 
been a liberal giver of money to all Dallas 
projects. He is the oldest banker in Texas 
and is the only survivor of the early bank- 
ers of Dallas. 

Captain Gaston thus describes conditions 
in Dallas in the early days: 

The mud was fierce when it rained, and 
most travel was on horseback. Farming 
was the principal avocation, and there were 
but few farmers. That was before Fort 
Worth started and consequently Dallas was 
the trading and financial center of the cattle- 
men of West Texas. 

Even at that time we thought that Dallas 
would become a nice town because of the 
rich farming land on all sides, but we never 
realized that it would ever become the city 
that it is now. When we reached 5,000 pop- 
ulation we thought we were great and when 
the 10,000 mark was reached we called our- 
selves a city! Today Dallas stands as a 
great city, but has just started to really 
grow. The young men of today will live to 
see the city more than double in population. 
It will grow by its own force. But not so in 
the early days. 

We knew no banking hours. We had lived 
on the farm and our idea of working hours 
was from sun-up until sun -down the year 
round. Th*re were no cages in the bank. 
We had rough counters and a man received 
his money over the counter just as he did 
his groceries. We closed the bank when we 
went to dinner. 

The modem bank vaults were unknown. 
We had a dinky little safe that would have 
been easily carried away, but no one thought 
of bank robbers in those days, though they 
soon caught onto it. and then we had to get 
better vaults. I still have the safe that we 
used. 

J. B. Adone tells the story of his early 
experiences that is typical. He had a bank 
in connection with a general store and he 
had a number of these large lard cans hang- 
ing from the rafters. He parceled his money 
out and placed it in various of these cans. 
When a man came In and wanted a check 
cashed, he went back and took down a can 
and procured the money. He never lost any- 
thing this way. 

One year during the fair we lost $9,000, 
which was a great sum of money. I usually 
spent all of my time at the fair, thus di- 
minishing the bank force, and some one came 
in and picked up the money from the coun- 
ter. We never recovered the money. 



VIRGINIA STATE BANKS 



The total resources of the incorporated 
state banks of Virginia on December 31, 
1919, amounted to $208,942,836.99 as com- 
pared with $199,436,988.54 on November 17, 
1919 and $163,024,964.81 on November 1, 
1918. On December 31 total deposits were 
$150,372,856.10 as compared with $144,- 
198,358.71 on November 17. 
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Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 

By Charles L. Hays 

T HE financial situation in the central 
west is one of transportation and high 
prices rather than of money. Delayed ship- 
ments and deferred settlements are tying 
up more funds than the business activity, 
exceptional though that is. The upsetting 
of precedents and traditions which charac- 
terized the whole course of the war did not 
end with the armistice. Banking conditions 
in this section for the first two months of 
1920 have been unlike any ever known be- 
fore. 

In normal times deposits in the banks of 
the financial centers reach their peak about 
March 1, the marketing of farm products 
is well out of the way, country banks have 
paid off their loans and have comfortable 
balances in the cities, money is easy and 
interest rates hover arount three per cent. 
The contrast at present is striking. De- 
posits have not risen at their usual sea- 
sonal rate, large quantities of farm products 
are still in the interior and their shipment 
is delayed, the country banks have made 
only a little headway in reducing obliga- 
tions and have not built up the customary 
city balances, money is close and interest 
rates are around seven per cent. Com- 
mercial paper is virtually on a 6% per 
cent, basis, with only a very little bearing 
the choicest names at 6% per cent., hav- 
ing advanced steadily from six per cent, 
in the last two months, and a seven per 
cent, level within a short time is generally 
expected. Some of the banks still accommo- 
date their regular commercial customers at 
six and 6*4 per cent., but brokers* loans 
have been at seven per cent, or above for 
some time. Rediscounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago exceed $300,000,000, 
having risen $100,000,000 in the last few 
months. The maximum for the whole period 
of the war was $279,000,000. Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation have passed the 
half billion mark for the seventh district, 
a figure exceeded only once before, early 
this winter. The ratio of the bank's re- 



serves to combined net deposit and note 
liability, which all through the war averaged 
in the neighborhood of sixty-three per cent., 
is down to 45.7 per cent, the lowest re- 
corded in the history of the bank with one 
exception, in July, 1918, when forty-five 
per cent, was touched. 

While these figures would seem to spell 
stringency, there is as a matter of fact no 
sign of discomfort, except perhaps in the 
speculative security markets. Retail busi- 
ness is very active, the public demand for 
merchandise of all kinds, which for some 
time has given to each succeeding month, a 
new high record in distribution, showing no 
diminution. Manufacturers are as busy as 
the limitations of railroad equipment, coal 
and labor will permit, operations averaging 
about eighty per cent, of capacity. In the 
wholesale field orders are far in excess of 
those at the corresponding time last year. 
The only noteworthy shading of prices is 
in foodstuffs and even here the recession 
has not gone far enough to benefit the con- 
sumer materially. Luxuries still are in in- 
sistent demand. Automobile makers are 
expanding operations as rapidly as the 
freight congestion will permit. Transporta- 
tion difficulties affect them most in the 
obtaining of raw materials. In deliveries 
these troubles are evaded by overland driv- 
ing of cars. One large motor corporation 
brings thirty-five cars a day out of Detroit 
to Chicago in this way and the practice 
is so common that some of the railroads 
run every few days what are called 
“chauffeur specials” bearing drivers to the 
manufacturing centers to return with motor 
cars. Makers of jewelry, silk shirts, dress 
shoes, victrolas, pianos and similar articles 
find ready market for their goods. 

In the packing industry output is a little 
less than normal and there is moderate ac- 
cumulation of stocks because of the slack- 
ening of foreign demand. 

The housing problem is serious and build- 
ing has been in progress all winter on an 
Unusually large scale, being limited only by 
the shortage of materials. Brick supplies 
are all but exhausted and lumber is scarce. 
Oak and mahogany are on about the same 
price basis. Efforts to meet the deficiencies 
in these lines are restrained by the same 
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adverse conditions as to production, inade- 
quate labor supplies and high wages as are 
encountered in other industries. Steel mills 
are booked through the first half of the 
year and could get much more tonnage 
were they disposed to take it. They also 
are handicapped by lack of cars as well as 
jby some disorganization of working forces 
resulting from the strike of last fall. 

The crop outlook is encouraging, although 
wheat has suffered some deterioration dur- 
ing the winter months. Manufacturers of 
implements have accumulated large stocks 
in anticipation of another year of big de- 
mand in the rural districts and inquiries 
from dealers indicate that their hopes will 
be realized. The general situation in the 
farming communities is satisfactory. The 
large mail-order houses, which sell largely 
In these regions, are doing thirty to fifty 
per cent, more business than at the corre- 
sponding time last year. Northern Indiana 
affords about the only exception in the 
central district to the general rule of flour- 
ishing* trade. Some Illinois counties report 
that the early sowing of wheat has been 
damaged by the Hessian fly, while other 
sections of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa com- 
plain that ice and sleet have injured both 



wheat and grass, but the damage does not 
seem to be far-reaching. Flour mills in 
the Northwest have not been able to ope- 
rate at capacity for some time because of 
lacks of cars and there is an accumulation 
of foodstuffs. Loans to millers and grain 
handlers are still near the peak, but with 
the opening of spring w'eather and better 
transportation facilities a reduction soon 
should be noticeable. 

Land speculation has had much to do with 
recent financial congestion. Banks have had 
to accumulate considerable balances in an- 
ticipation of obligations due March 1. Clos- 
ing of these transactions and the paying off 
of mortgages, which as a rule mature on 
that date, should release a large amount of 
capital. An interesting development in this 
connection is the action of several insurance 
companies which formerly lent freely on 
farm lands in Iowa in eitner increasing 
their rates or withdrawing temporarily 
from the lending field. This has thrown 
an additional burden on the banks. 

The unfavorable foreign exchange situa- 
tion has not yet affected the central west 
seriously, although there is a perceptible 
shrinkage in shipments of packinghouse prod- 
ucts and other foodstuffs abroad. These, 
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however, probably will be the last of our 
exports to suffer from the penalizing of for- 
eign buyers through the present exchange 
rates. The situation naturally is regarded 
with much concern, especially among bank- 
ers far-sighted enough to look forward to 
the time when domestic production shall 
overtake consumption. 






ORGANIZES TRUST DEPARTMENT 

The Liberty Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has been authorized by the State 
Auditor to operate a trust department. 
Donald E. Malkes, who has had an exten- 
sive legal training and is thoroughly familiar 
with the handling of estates and trust mat- 
ters, will be in charge of this new depart- 
ment. 

BAUDER-BAKER PARTNERSHIP 
FORMED 

A partnership under the name Bauder- 
Baker has been formed in Chicago, between 
Ray E. Bauder and J. E. Baker, to en- 
gage in an individualized business building 
and systematizing service for banks. 

The firm will consist of Ray E. Bauder, 
for the past two years manager of the new 
business and publicity department of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, and J. E. 
Baker, who has had a wide experience in 
advertising and business building lines. 

Although Mr. Bauder is but 30 years of 
age, he has had fifteen years of banking 
experience, covering every position in a 
bank from janitor to cashier. His particu- 
lar hobby has been “business building,” in 
which he has been highly successful. In 
the three years of his association with the 
Peoples National Bank of Westfield, N. J., 
the deposits of that institution increased 
from $300,000 to over $1,000,000. Later on 
as cashier of the First National Bank of 
Taylorville, 111., he was largely instrumental 
in increasing the deposits of that old bank 
from $520,000 to $1,250,000 in three years, 
or three times the gain all the other banks 
in the city combined made in the same 
period. His success in these positions was 
largely instrumental in Mr. Bander’s being 
asked to go to Chicago to organize and 
take charge of the new business and pub- 
licity department of the National City 
Bank. At the National City he has estab- 
lished what is recognized as one of the most 
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efficient and completely organized new 
business departments possessed by any bank 
in the country. 

Mr. Bauder has also become well known 
to bankers throughout the country because 
of his invention of the “inkless” finger print 
system, which is credited with having done 
more for the advancement of this infallible 
method of identification than any other one 
factor. His “inkless” method is now being 
used by most of the larger banks in the 
country, police departments and by the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Baker cornes from a family for many 
years actively associated with the banking 
business. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1901, and for about eight years 
was sales manager for a large manufactur- 
ing establishment, where he had charge of 
as many as 500 salesmen at one time. In 
this experience he developed successful 
business getting methods and advertising 
policies. Later Mr. Baker spent a year 
in New York in developing the organiza- 
tion of the first practical highway trans- 
portation company in the east He was also 
for some time managing partner of Wells 
& Baker, stock bond brokers of Chicago. 



CLIFFORD ARRICK 

David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, recently made 
public the appointment of Clifford Arrick 
as vice-president of the bank, effective April 
1. Mr. Arrick has been associated with the 
Bell Telephone System for the past twelve 
years, but will hereafter devote his entire 
time to the bank’s interests. 

Mr. Arrick started his business career 
at the age of fifteen, as a page in the 
United States Senate. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the Topographic Corps of the 
United States Geographical Survey and left 
that organization to accept the position of 
private secretary to the Hon. W. H. H. 
Miller, attorney general of the United 
States during the Harrison administration. 
At the close of that administration Mr. 
Arrick went with Senator Stephen B. Elkins 
of West Virginia, in a confidential capacity. 
In these two positions he formed a wide 
acquaintance among Washington newspaper 
correspondents. 

In 1893 Mr. Arrick organized the insur- 
ance department of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, and was departmental 
manager until the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War. He entered the army as 
major and paymaster of volunteers. At the 
close of the war he became associated with 
the Marion Trust Company of Indianapolis, 
and later entered the bond and brokerage 
business on his own account. His activities 
brought him in contact with officials of the 
Bell Telephone System and in 1912 he was 
asked to come to Chicago as publicity man- 
ager of the Central Group of Bell Tele- 
phone Companies. 

During the recent war Mr. Arrick was 
active in connection with Red Cross, War 
Savings Stamp and Liberty Loan activities 
and has always taken an active interest in 
civic affairs. 



“THROUGH BILLS OF LADING” 



The foreign department of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, has is- 
sued an interesting booklet entitled, 
“Through Bills of Lading” which contains 
a special world map, illustrating the various 
shipping routes covered by through bills of 
lading. 

This booklet is of special interest to ex- 
porters and those interested in foreign trade 
inasmuch as it shows the importance of 
through bills of lading, how issued by the 
railroad, present regulations, and the meth- 
od of handling. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT INSTALLED DEATH OF GEORGE B. SMITH 



The Fort Dearborn Banks of Chicago 
have recently installed a medical depart- 
ment for the benefit of their 400 employees. 
Two of the faculty of the Rush Medical 
School are in charge of this work, one 
physician to act as consultant, the other 
to spend one or two hours daily at the bank 
in addition to a graduate nurse. Any em- 
ployee taken ill or suffering an injury while 
at work will receive immediate medical at- 
tention. 

H. E. OTTE RETURNS FROM 
WESTERN TRIP 

H. E. Otte, vice-president of The Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, who has re- 
cently returned from a month spent in 
southern California and along the Western 
Coast, is very optimistic as to business 
conditions in the southern part of the coun- 
try and reports that there is everywhere 
a strong demand for money. 

He also said: “Los Angeles and Pasa- 

dena are crowded with tourists from every 
part of the country and it would seem that 
a large portion of Chicago’s population is 
wintering there.” 



The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago has announced with deep 
{sorrow the death of its vice-president, 
George B. Smith. 



CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY WEEK 



The National City Bank of Chicago re- 
cently celebrated its twelftn anniversary, 
having been established on February 5, 1907v 
The deposits of the Bank have shown a 
continued and satisfactory growth, as fol- 
lows: 

Close of December 31, 1908 $ 6,201,815 

Close of December 31, 1911.... 27,524,223 

Close of December 31, 1915 31,573,915 

Close of December 31, 1919.... 37,413,939 



During the first year they had but one 
department — that of commercial banking. 
During 1900 the bond department was 
opened and the National City was the first 
national bank in Chicago to establish a 
trust department and savings department 
under the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act. They also have at the present time 
a thriving foreign exchange department and 
now are equipped to handle every branch 
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of banking. The savings department of the 
National City, opened in 1914, numbers 
more than fifteen thousand depositors. The 
officers of this bank are men widely known 
in the financial field: David R. Forgan, 

H. E. Otte and F. A. Crandall are prob- 
ably known to every banker in this coun- 
try. 

LAWSON M. WATTS 

Lawson M. Watts has been added to the 
staff of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, as special representative to travel in 
the states of Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana and other south- 
eastern states. Mr. Watts is the son of 
F. O. Watts, president of the bank, and 
was born in Tennessee, having received his 
education at Washington University, St. 
Louis. His father farmed him out to the 
First National Bank of Helena, Ark., on 
the theory that the country bank is the best 
place for a young man to get his founda- 
tion if he expects to make banking a pro- 
fession. After two years at Helena, Mr. 
Lawson accepted a position with the Man- 
chester Bank in St. Louis, and was holding 
this position when he was appointed a state 
bank examiner for Missouri. In June, 1917, 



he entered the French army and served in 
the transport department until he was 
transferred to the U. S. army in October 
of the same year. February, 1919, he re- 
turned to the State Banking Department as 
an examiner and recently resigned this posi- 
tion to become associated with his father’s 
bank. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT EARNS 
BIG FEE 

The tiust department of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, one of 
the first to be organized under the Federal 
Reserve Act, will receive $134,664.38 as its 
fee for being one of the three executors 
of the estate of the late John T. Milliken. 
The Milliken estate is said to be the largest 
ever placed in the hands of a corporate ex- 
ecutor in Missouri. 

PRICE TENDENCIES FOLLOWING 
WARS 

James S. Baley, manager of the depart- 
ment of analysis and statistics of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, Il- 
linois, recently talked before the Credit 
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Men’s Associations of Fond du Lac and 
Green Bay, Wisconsin on “The History of 
Commodity Prices Following Wars.” 

In his talk he brought out the various 
economic tendencies influencing prices not 
only during the world war, but the Civil 
War and earlier hostilities, even going back 
as far as the English Civil War of 1642. He 
pointed out some of the remarkable similari- 
ties of price fluctuations following all wars, 




JAMES S. RALEY 
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as well as the contrasts due to differing 
conditions. The statistics he presented 
showed that prices have invariably declined 
subsequent to wars, usually toward the end 
of two years although the normal level has 
sometimes not been reached till as late as 
13 years after, as in the Civil War. 

The figures were illuminating notwith- 
standing the unprecedented world condi- 
tions today. Mr. Baley urged his audience 
to provide liberal reserves in their busi- 
ness against future uncertainties and ex- 
plained the commendable efforts of the 
banks of the country to curb speculation. 
The talk in both cities called forth an in- 
teresting discussion of the labor, foreign 
trade, production, and similar absorbing 
and important problems, which bankers and 
business men everywhere are just now 
thinking about and endeavoring to solve. 



MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY ELECTS OFFICERS 



Guy C. Philips, who is in charge of rela- 
tions with out-of-town banks for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, was elected 
a vice-president at a regular meeting of 
the company’s board, held last month. 

Mr. Philips entered the out-of-town bank- 
ing department of the trust company as 
Arkansas representative in 1917, and was 
elected assistant executive officer last year. 

Mr. Philips was a resident of Arkansas 
for many years and for five years before 
becoming connected with the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company he was a bank ex- 
aminer for that state. He has been a bank- 
er throughout his business life. 

T. J. Kavanaugh, former credit manager 
of the company, was also elected a vice- 
president. He has been connected with the 
company since 1906, first as secretary to 
the president and later as credit manager 
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and head of the New Business Department. 
He is nationally known as the author of 
“Essentials in the Granting of Bank 
Credits.” 

Oliver G. Hanson, who has been assistant 
safe deposit officer for the last year, has 
been elected safe deposit officer. He has 
been with the company since 1911. 

Charles G. Cobb leaves the post of as- 
sistant farm loan officer to become manager 
of the savings department. His connection 
with the company dates from 1917. 

O. A. Rowland, formerly assistant credit 
manager of the company, was elected credit 
manager to fill the vacancy created by T. 
J. Kavanaugh’s promotion to a vice-presi- 
dency. Mr. Rowland has been with the 
company since 1903 and became assistant 
credit manager last year. 

A new officer was added to the company’s 
staff by the selection of Oliver B. Henry 
to the post of assistant bond officer. Mr. 
Henry has been with the company since 
1909. He first served in the publicity de- 
partment and for the last two years has 
been office manager of the bond depart- 
ment. 

Another new officer is Joseph A. Rouvey- 
rol, who has been elected an assistant sec- 
retary. He has been chief clerk of the 
financial department since 1918 and previ- 
ous to that was a teller, his connection with 
the company dating since 1905. 

As now constituted, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company’s official staff includes: 

Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the board; 
Breckinridge Jones, president; William G. 
Lackey, vice-president; Frederick Vierling, 
vice-president and trust officer; J. Sheppard 
Smith, vice-president; William M. Fitch, 
vice-president and farm loan officer; Hord 
Hardin, vice-president; John R. Longmire, 
vice-president and bond officer; Guy C. 
Philips, vice-president; Thomas J. Kava- 
naugh, vice-president; James E. Brock, sec- 
retary; Henry C. Ibbotson, assistant secre- 
tary; C. Hunt Turner, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary; Edwin J. Kropp, assistant secretary; 
Robert W. Fisher, assistant secretary; 
James A. Weaver, assistant secretary; 
Frank C. Ball, assistant secretary; Joseph 
A. Rouveyrol, assistant secretary; A. H. 
Roudebush, assistant trust officer and coun- 
sel; Jesse H. Keebaugh, assistant trust of- 
ficer; Fred A. Gissler, assistant trust of- 
ficer; Cecil A. Tolin, assistant trust officer; 
John P. Sweeney, assistant bond officer; 
Oliver B. Henry, assistant bond officer; 
George Kingsland, real estate officer; Or- 
ville Grove, assistant real estate officer; 
Oliver G. Hanson, safe deposit officer; Wal- 
ton W. Steele, assistant farm loan officer; 



O. A. Rowland, credit manager; Charles G. 
Cobb, savings manager; G. Prather Knapp, 
publicity manager. 

CONDITION OF OHIO STATE BANKS 

The returns as of December 31, 1919, of 
the corporated and unincorporated banks 
of Ohio, just compiled, show resources of 
over one billion two hundred and eighty 
seven million dollars, exceeding by nearly 
one hundred million dollars the greatest 
amount reported during a period of one 
year. This is the largest gain in the history 
of Ohio state banks. The increase for the 
five years from 1914 to 1919 was over 631 
million or 96.2 per cent., as compared with 
414 million or 70.6 per cent, as shown by 
the National Banks of Ohio, for the same 
period. 

Deposits on December 31 were reported 
at $1,110,768,606, showing an increase of 
approximately 200 million dollars for the 
year. This increase in deposit liabilities of 
state batiks for the five-year period from 
1914 to 1919 amounted to 557 million dol- 
lars or over 100 per cent. In the eight 
largest cities of the state, the ratio of in- 
crease reported was 53.5 per cent.. In 
Akron; Cleveland 30 per cent.; Toledo 25 3 
per cent; Cincinnati 14.9 per cent; Canton 
11.9 per cent; Columbus 8.2 per cent; and 
Dayton 5.4 per cent. The banks of Youngs- 
town show a decrease for the year of 7 
per cent. The incorporated banks of above 
cities show an increase of approximately 
151 million dollars or 25 per cent for the 
past year. 



ROYCE E. WRIGHT 

Royce E. Wright, efficiency and research 
director of the Chicago office, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., has been appointed manager of 
the commercial service department of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, to succeed 
Willi ts Pollock. 

Mr. Wright is well known in Milwaukee. 
In 1917 and 1918 he served as efficiency 
clerk for the city service commission, but 
resigned to become a lieutenant-colonel in 
the ordnance department at Washington. 

Mr. Wright installed a city and county 
accounting system and assisted in a survey 
of Denver schools while in charge of the 
Colorado Taxpayers’ Protective League. 

CITY NATIONAL BANK, CLINTON, 
IOWA MAKES CHANGES 

Recently the City National Bank of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, made changes in its list of of- 
ficers. Alfred G. Smith, formerly presi- 
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dent, was made chairman of the board. 
Alfred C. Smith was elected president. He 
had formerly been vice-president and cash- 
ier and is a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association. 
G. M. Curtis and H. W. Seaman were made 
vice-president O. P. Petty, formerly of 
the Farmers National Bank of Prophets- 
town, Illinois, was made cashier. J. H. 
Nissen and H. C. Kramer were appointed 
assistant cashiers. 

WISCONSIN BANK CELEBRATES 
45TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Marathon County Bank of Wausau, 
Wis., celebrates this year the 45th anni- 
versary of its organization. From 1875 to 
1920 its resources have increased from 
$46,000 to $1,400,000 and its capital from 
$25,000 to $100,000. Deposits have increased 
from $18,300 to $1,250,000. 

Officers of this bank are as follows; 
Chairman of the board, Charles W. Harger; 
president, Walter Alexander; vice-president, 
B. F. Wilson; cashier, Harry C. Berger; 
directors, W. B. Schofield and M. C. Ewing. 

A. E. COLEGROVE IN BANK 
ADVERTISING 

A. E. Colegrove has recently been ap- 
pointed director of publicity of the First 
National Bank and First Trust & Deposit 
Company, Cleveland. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company. 

WISCONSIN STATE BANKS 

On December 31, 1919, the total resources 
of all of the state banks under the super- 
vision of the State Banking Department 
of Wisconsin amounted to $483,650,281.36, 
which is an increase since November 17, 
1919, of $23,131,195.84. On the same date 
the total capital stock paid in amounted 
to $28,977,060.00. Surplus amounted to 
$10,460,529.15 and undivided profits to 
$6,194,440.95. Individual deposits subject to 
check amounted to $149,373,076.99, an in- 
crease of $627,751.84 over the return of No- 
vember 17, 1919. 

IOWA STATE BANKS 

The total resources of the banking insti- 
tutions under the control of the Iowa State 
Banking Department amounted on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, to $773,131,678.67, which is an 
increase of $34,934,205.50 as compared with 
November 17, 1919, and an increase of 



$53,809,583.68 as compared with March 4, 
1919. The average reserve in all banks on 
December 31, 1919, was 16.8 per cent. 

WILLITS POLLOCK PROMOTED 

Willi ts Pollock, manager of the commer- 
cial service department of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank and First Wisconsin 
Trust Company, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Second Ward Securities 
Company, which was organized to take care 
of the investment banking department of 
the Second Ward Savings Bank. 

Mr. Pollock established the commercial 
service department of the First Wisconsin 
Bank and Trust Company and has done 
effective work as its manager. 

THE CENTRAL STATES BANK 
OFFICERS CONFERENCE 

The conference of the presidents, vice- 
presidents and secretaries of the Bankers 
Associations of the Central States was held 
in Chicago, March 9 and 10. Secretary 
Warner, of Iowa, is president of the con- 
ference. “Round table” discussions were the 
important feature of the sessions. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 

By Samuel Sosland 

N ATURE’S assistance on a more gener- 
ous scale than that of the last month 
or two is needed by the Western states. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, need more 
moisture than they have received in recent 
months for their winter wheat fields and 
for the extensive area which they have ar- 
ranged to seed to spring crops. In Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, too, more moisture is 
needed. Nature has co-operated generously 
with the Western states as a whole the 
past month by providing moderate tempera- 
tures, which permitted the saving of thou- 
sands of dollars in feeding live stock, but 
precipitation has been inadequate. There 
is ample time yet for sufficient rain or snow 
to insure favorable agricultural and live 
stock conditions, but each day that passes 
without moisture tends to increase nervous- 
ness. The condition of the winter wheat 
plant is only fair, due to the lack of mois- 
ture. 

Activity continues to mark general busi- 
ness in the Western states, although there 
is evidence that conservatism is growing on 
account of the influence of the adverse for- 
eign exchange situation and the condition 
of stringency in money markets. Bankers 
are exerting an influence for conservatism. 
But it is more obvious today than even a 
month ago that, so far as plans for crop 
production are concerned, this spring will 
witness no diminution in activities of farm- 
ers as compared with a year ago. Every 
branch of business connected closely with 
the work of seeding crops is exceptionally 
active. Open weather has stimulated seed- 
ing in Oklahoma and Kansas, and in the 
northern portion of the Western tier of 
states more plowing has been done for 
spring crops, according to the most recent 
advices, than ever before. 

While producers are laying or preparing 
to lay the foundation for possibly unprec- 
edented harvests of spring cereals, there 
is noticeable a growing tendency to slacken 
in live stock production. In view of the 
fact that cattle and hogs are fully $4 per 



hundredweight lower than a year ago, w ; U 
some grades of cattle as much as $5 per 
hundredweight off, live stock producers are 
far more active than the average observer 
would normally expect. Real surprise is 
manifest, for example, over the fact that 
buyers of stocker and feeder cattle in small 
lots on the Kansas City stock yards are 
paying practically as much for thin Stock- 
ers and for feeding cattle as packers are 
bidding per hundredweight for fed steers. 
It is not unusual to find buyers of feed- 
ing cattle outbidding packers for short-fed 
offerings suitable either for immediate 
slaughter or for a further finish in feedlots. 
Commission interests in the live stock trade 
do not as a whole approve of the policy of 
paying as much for unfinished cattle as 
packers are giving for fed stock, but the 
supply of grass in prospect is stimulating 
the small carload buyers. At this time a 
year ago a premium of as much as $1 per 
hundredweight was being paid for stock 
pigs over the market price of fat hogs, due 
to a keen desire to finish the immature 
porkers, but today, owing to pessimistic 
statements of packers as to the export pork 
outlook, the stock pigs are at a discount of 
about 75 cents under fat hogs. High prices 
continue on sheep and lambs, but there is 
more conservatism among feeders and breed- 
ers. Mules are still selling at the highest 
level in history, with $300 to $400 per head 
common prices on the better grades. Horses 
make a better showing than a year ago. 
The trade in horses and mules is being 
stimulated by buying for spring work on 
farms. 

One of the most notable phases of busi- 
ness in the Western states at this season 
is almost at a standstill. This is the con- 
tracting of cattle on ranges in the South- 
west, particularly Texas, to go to Kansas 
and Oklahoma for summer pasturing. The 
graziers are refusing to give more than $100 
a head for aged steers, while the Texas 
holders are asking $115 to $120 a head. A 
year ago sales were around $140 a head. 
The influence of the large stock yards bank- 
ing institutions in the contracting of cattle 
on ranges for summer pasturing is great, 
so there is a difference between the spirit 
of the large operators and the small carlot 
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buyers on the Kansas City, Omaha and 
other stock yards of the West. 

Practically no cattle are moving east- 
ward from the Pacific Coast states to Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and other markets, owing 
largely to drouth in California. This move- 
ment was of considerable volume a year 
ago. With improvement in pasturage con- 
ditions, it is expected that Wyoming and 
Montana will draw stockers out of the 
Southwest late this spring, including some 
which those states rushed into Texas and 
New Mexico in 1919, on account of drouth 
ravages. 

Mills in wheat districts are inactive, low- 
er prices for wheat having checked buying 
of flour. Shipping directions on old orders 
are coming so slowly that grinding opera- 
tions are being restricted. The movement 
of wheat continues in excess of last year. 
It is being stimulated by tightness of money 
and the fact that the government guarantee 
of $2.18 a bushel for No. 1 hard winter, 
basis Kansas City, expires May 31. The 
movement of hay continues of enormous 
volume. The supply of corn is proving 
more liberal than expected. Oats are in 
light supply. Advices as to export trade 
in flour and cereals, which is vital to prices, 
are somewhat more encouraging. 



The oil industry leads in enthusiasm. A 
spurt of 50 cents a barrel in the price of 
crude oil, to $3.50 a barrel, means an addi- 
tion of millions to the income of producers 
monthly. The present price of Mid-Conti- 
nent crude oil is $1.25 higher per barrel than 
a year ago, and compares with a price as 
low as 40 cents a barrel in 1915. Drilling 
operations are expanding, and new districts 
are being invaded by producers. The failure 
of refined petroleum products to follow the 
upturns in crude thus far are embarrassing 
to many small refiners. 

Lessened activity is noted in the lumber 
business. Favorable weather in the yellow 
pine districts has increased production and 
discouragement to some building plans be- 
cause of higher money rates has affected 
demand to a degree. The Pacific Coast 
has been offering lumber relatively lower 
than the yellow pine interests. As there 
is a serious shortage of housing facilities, 
lumber producers continue to manifest con- 
fidence in a great demand at high prices. 
Present quotations show moderate recessions 
from the record figures of a month ago. 

Mining activities vary. The lead and 
zinc and coal producers are reporting a 
large output and good markets. Silver min- 
ing is being intensified in Colorado. The 
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Pacific States 

Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON 
PACIFIC COAST 

L IGHT money played a leading role in 
Pacific Coast business affairs when the 
Federal Reserve Bank raised its rediscount 
rates on February 2. The increasing price 
of bank credit was not long in making it- 
self felt in the security markets, and some 
of the largest and wealthiest cities in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District found it 
extremely difficult to sell new bonds. 

The prolonged drought, but recently 
broken by good rains, has hung a grim 
menace over the farmers, canners, packers 
and hydro-electric companies of California. 
Up to Washington’s birthday the season 
was the driest in 40 years. The hydro-elec- 
tric situation is still acute and there is some 
prospect of the Railroad Commission cur- 
tailing non-essential use of power. It ap- 
pears that crops have not suffered material- 
ly to date, but more rains must be had if 
the out-turn is to approach anything like 
last year’s amazing total. Recent estimates 
show that this state shipped out $375,000,000 
of canned and preserved fruits alone in 
1919, as against $200,000,000 in 1918 and 
$165,000,000 in 1917. 

Oregon and Washington have enjoyed a 
liberal winter precipitation and the agri- 
cultural and livestock outlook there is quite 
satisfactory. The wheat acreage will not 
be as large as last year. The northern 
wheat growers are now organizing and pro- 
pose eventually to evolve a National Wheat 
Exchange, of which the Inland Empire 
group will form a unit. The Inland Empire 
produces in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, although last year’s 
crop ran above those figures. 

Range conditions in Oregon and Ari- 
zona have been most satisfactory, whereas, 
prior to the recent rains, California was 
threatened with a wholesale exodus of live- 
stock. 

If the Weyerhausers wanted to start 
something in lumber by their recent an- 
nouncement, they chose the right method. 
The impression which got abroad, however, 
was not a correct one. The Weyerhausers 
did not reduce their prices on Idaho white 



pine below the prevailing market. They 
simply reduced their quotations to the gen- 
eral level. But their announcement started 
reverberations through the pine woods that 
had far-reaching effects. The big mills on 
Puget Sound and along the North Pacific 
Coast cut their prices on merchantable fir 
for export $5 per M. The base price f.o.b. 
the mills for domestic shipment is around 
$30 per M at present. A peak of $32, basis 
price, was reached early in February af- 
ter the most sensational series of advances 
in the history of the Coast industry. The 
rise began in mid-summer and continued 
with barely a pause until shortly after the 
first of the year. In April, 1919, fir lumber 
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sold in Southern California at $22 per M 
at wholesale, which is equivalent to about 
a $13 basis at the mills. The lumber in- 
dustry, like that of steel, is usually a feast 
or a famine. Coast mills operated at a 
big loss during the first six months of 1919, 
and to some extent during the first nine 
months of that year. A drastic car shortage 
combined with a big middle western demand 
in the fall and winter sent prices sky- 
ward. Lumbermen think that the business 
is now on a healthier basis than for months 
past. Demand is good, cars are more plenti- 
ful and hysterical buying has ceased. Some 
further recession in prices seems probable 
though mill men say the low prices of last 
springy are not likely to recur soon. 



* 



TAXES CUT DEPOSITS 



Eight of San Francisco’s nine national 
banks, reporting condition, as of February 
28, showed sharp declines in deposits. The 
decline, however, represented only the cus- 
tomary seasonal fluctuation, which is ex- 
pected at this time of the year. Tax dates 
in California are seldom coincident with 
swollen deposits. 

Total resources of the eight banks (one 
not having completed its compilations at 
this writing) were $466,557,734. Total de- 
posits were $300,928,520, as compared with 
$345,618,586 on December 31, 1919. 

Deposits of the eight follow: 



Feb. 28, 1920 Dec. 31, 1919 

American $17,337,416 $18,765,879 

Anglo & London 

Paris 81,116,972 92.022,975 

Crocker 33,760,755 40,108,922 

First National 28,188,511 33.578.576 

Merchants 9,044,978 9.469.963 

Seaboard 3,623,268 4.227.142 

Wells Fargo Nevada. 55.487,325 64,227,142 

Nat. Bank of Calif. . . 72,369.295 83.217,987 

$$00,928,520 $345,618,586 



Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco are scheduled to meet on 
March 16, when they are expected to take 
some action on the question of raising 
rediscount rates on paper, secured by U. S. 
certificates of indebtedness, in conformity 
with recent increases in other districts. This 
is regarded here as a matter of small con- 
sequence when compared to the action taken 
in early February. 

Otherwise money and credit conditions 
have displayed little change during the past 
month. Recent rains and the approach of 
spring have done much to overcome the 
recent wave of pessimism, which following 



Horace Greeley’s advice, spread westward 
from New York. 

PROGRESS WITH MERGER 

Satisfactory progress is reported with the 
forthcoming merger of the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company of San Francisco 
with the Mercantile National and the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. The probable name of 
the new institution will be the Mercantile 
Trust Company. The combination will give 
the institution total resources of about 
$70,000,000. 

John D. McKee, president of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, will become chair- 
man of the board, and John S. Drum, head 
of the Savings Union will become president 
of the new institution. R. B. Burmeister 
will be vice-president and cashier, and R. 
M. Sims, trust officer. 

FORTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Security Savings Bank of San Fran- 
cisco celebrated its 49th anniversary on 
March 2. S. Waldo Coleman, who recently 
bought the Babcock holdings in the bank, 
was elected president. After 49 years as 
a purely savings institution, the bank is 
opening a commercial department. Young 
business men are invited to make use of the 
department, and “build there credit with 
us.” This bank has very strong affiliations. 

I. B. A. GROUP FORMED 

A California group of the Investment 
Bankers Association, has been formed in 
San Francisco. John W. Edminson, vice- 
president, William R. Staats Co., was chosen 
chairman; Dean Witter, of Blyth, Witter & 
Co., vice-chairman; C. A. Miller, of Girvin 
& Miller, secretary-treasurer. 

Other members of an executive commit- 
tee of seven follow: 

Geo. C. Stephens, of Stephens & Co.; H. 
S. Boone, vice-president, the National City 
Company; Donald O’Melveny, manager of 
E. H. Rollins’ Sons* Los Angeles office; and 
R. H. Moulton, of R. H. Moulton & Co. 

GUARANTY BANK CLUB ORGANIZED 

Plans for the organization of a club to 
consist of members of the staff of the 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Cal., have reached maturity in the 
establishment of the Guaranty Bank Club 
with the following officers: 

President, Dane Andrews; First Vice- 
President, J. O. Bishop; Second Vice- 
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President, James B. Gray; Secretary, Miss 
J. M. Parker; Treasurer, F. A. Steams. 

J. ALLEN PALMER 

J. Allen Palmer, the newly appointed 
manager of the foreign exchange depart- 
ment of the Bank of Italy, is well fitted 
by heredity, training and experience to fill 
this important post. He was born in Chica- 
go, Illinois, and was educated in England, 
Germany and France. His initial experi- 
ence in the banking world was with the 
branch of the Soci£t6 G£n£rale at Dieppe, 
France. Later he returned to America and 
held various clerical positions with the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank and the National 
City Bank of Chicago, principally in the 
foreign exchange departments of these in- 
stitutions. In 1915 he went to New York 
city to take a position with the National 
City Bank, where he spent some years in 
the foreign exchange department of that 
institution, handling commercial export 
credits. After this experience in the head 
office, he was sent to the branch of the Na- 
tional City Bank at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
In June, 1917, following the Russian Revo- 
lution, he joined the staff of the Petrograd 
branch of the same bank. After many ex- 
citing experiences, this institution was 
obliged to suspend operations in Russia and 
was compelled to close its branches at Mos- 
cow and Petrograd. Mr. Palmer was for- 
tunate in being able to escape from Soviet 
Russia and was ordered to report at Genoa, 
where the National City Bank has a 
branch. He was under orders to leave Italy 
for Zurich, Switzerland, in connection with 
the opening of the new branch which the 
National City Bank intends to establish 
there, when he received an invitation to 
return to the United States and assume the 
responsibilities of managership of the for- 
eign exchange department of the Bank of 
Italy. He had been studying the progress 
of that institution and its rapid growth 
and development induced him to accept. 
He believes in the larger possibilities of 
the Pacific Coast and in the future of the 
Bank of Italy as an international hanking 
institution. 

SCANDINAVIAN - AMERICAN 
APPOINTMENTS 

At the annual meeting of the Scandina- 
vian-American Bank of Seattle held recent- 
ly, Ralph S. Stacy, heretofore president of 
the National Bank of Tacoma, was elected 
president to succeed J. E. Chilberg. At 
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the same meeting W. E. Hanson, formerly 
assistant to the president and a director 
of the institution, resigned and the posi- 
tion of assistant to the president was abol- 
ished. Perry Poison and J. P. Weter were 
elected to the vacancies on the board 
caused by the resignations of Mr. Chilberg 
and Mr. Hanson. 

DEATH OF J. A. YEOMANS 

With profound sorrow the old National 
Bank of Spokane has announced the death 
of J. A. Yeomans on February 24. Mr. 
Yeomans, who was vice-president of the 
bank, had been associated with it over a 
period of twenty-five years. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN IDAHO 

The Boise City National Bank has issued 
an interesting pamphlet giving a general 
summary of business conditions in Southern 
Idaho. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 

T HE forecast of action on the part of 
Canadian Government — made here a 
month ago — to reduce imports of American 
goods, as a method of correcting exchange 
has been followed by the announcement 
from Ottawa that the restriction of pur- 
chases will be enforced probably along the 
lines of the schedules adopted by the War 
Trade Board a couple of years ago. The 
government has taken a step further, too, 
in placing a restriction upon the sale to 
Canadian investors of securities held in 
England and on investments in American 
securities. This, however, is obviously aimed 
at the liquidation from England which is 
being encouraged by the high value of the 
Canadian dollar as against the British 
pound rather than at investment in the 
United States in regard to which exchange 
is providing a natural handicap; besides 
there is no effort to stop investment on 
margin in American stocks. 

The policy of the government announced 
by Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance, 
after securing the by no means unanimous 
support of the bond dealers and brokers, 
is generally accepted in financial circles as 
being the result of pressure brought to bear 
by the banks — in fact first reports that such 
a course was being contemplated followed 
a conference between representatives of the 
Government and the Canadian Bankers As- 
sociation. It is justified on the grounds 
that millions of capital have been absorbed 
by the securities markets in taking up stocks 
and bonds held outside of Canada which 
have been liquidated because of the advan- 
tage offered by exchange. This it is feared 
will prove too heavy a strain upon a young 
country like Canada in a period of read- 
justment with an era of new' development 
to follow*. The requirements of domestic 
trade and industry are heavy, partieularly 
in view of the high cost of commodities, 
and, with prospects for a renewal of immi- 
gration, there will undoubtedly be a renewal 
of demands for farm loans and for funds 
for municipal improvements. In brief, the 



contention is that it will be better to dis- 
courage the repayment of standing debts 
than to float new loans at prevailing rates. 

From the standpoint of Canada's posi- 
tion in international trade and finance, 
however, there is serious doubt as to the 
ultimate advantage of the employment of 
embargoes in the restriction of buying and 
investing as affecting other countries. Such 
measures would be justified under war con- 
ditions it is admitted but it is seriously 
questioned if economic laws can be evaded 
by postponing what many regard ns the 
the eventual consequences of the conditions 
prevailing and the experiences through 
w’hich the country has passed. The Finan- 
cial Post, for instance, under the heading, 
“T.iving in Our Own Back Yard.” points 
out that any temporary benefits of such ar- 
rangements may well be lost in the future 
in the weakening o f international prestige. 
The failure to sustain Victory Bond prices 
is mentioned as an example of the ineffec- 
tiveness of such measures. 

Those who look to Canada’s relations with 
the United States to solve the country’s 
financial requirements during that indefinite 
period when Europe will be using ail avail- 
able funds for her own needs fear the con- 
sequences of the embargo against imports, 
w'hile practical business men recognise the 
difficulties of the government — previously 
experienced in carrying out War Trade 
Board suggestions — in deciding what may 
be classed as luxuries. If Canada at this 
time, when the United States is beginning 
to feel the need for export demand, shuts 
her door, it is argued that American capi- 
tal is not so likely to be made really avail- 
able. Canada can claim consideration as 
a “best customer” only so long as she con- 
tinues as such. The exchange rate in ad- 
dition to the protective tariff is already 
providing a pretty high barrier against 
buying in the United States and if this 
is not sufficient it is argued that the ex- 
change rate will go still higher, providing a 
logical economic remedy. On the same ba- 
sis it is contended that if Canada can liqui- 
date her debts to England at a discount it 
is sound economics to do so even though it 
should be necessary to continue the poliev 
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The bank that is carried forward upon a wave 
of favorable conditions, rather than by the 
power of conscious, well-directed effort at 

developing new business, is powerless in the grip of 
conditions beyond its control — ready to lose headway and 
slip back at the first turn of the tide. 

To one banker in each community, who appreciates the 
importance of forging ahead steadily under the power of 
well-directed publicity, the wide experience of The 
Collins Staff is available. 

The Collins Service 

PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 



of retrenchment as regards industrial and 
municipal and other development for the 
time being, unless funds can be secured on 
a satisfactory basis from some other source. 

A decrease of about $82,000,000 in de- 
mand deposits in Canadian banks — to $621,- 
000,000 — shown by the bank statement to 
the end of January, coupled with an In- 
crease of nearly $20,000,000 in current loans 
— to $1,227,000,000 — indicates expansion in 
business credits which may be regarded sig- 
nificantly in view of the efforts to curtail 
liquidation of securities held abroad. Cur- 
rent loans are being carefully watched by 
the nation's leading bankers. They are re- 
garded as the point in the financial fabric 
where pressure may be expected in the event 
of that readjustment which now seems to 
be indicated by the fact that prices have 
evidently reached the top point from which 
a recession may be looked for. If com- 
modity values are readjusted bankers will 
have to watch their loans carefully and the 
position taken is that at such a time the 
country’s financial resources should be con- 
served to the needs of domestic business. 
The reduction in demand deposits, however, 
should not be considered as representing 
other than a seasonable trade development, 
there having been a reduction in the same 



account of $87, 000,000 during January of 1919. 

Savings deposits during the month in- 
creased by $25,000,000 and were $173,000,- 
000 higher than a year ago, so that total 
deposits although lower than a month be- 
fore, were over $170,000,000 more than 
twelve months previous. 

The reduction of gross assets of $134,- 
000,000 during December was followed by 
another contraction of $53,000,000. The 
Government further reduced its obligations 
to the banks by taking up short term se- 
curities to the extent of $22,700,000. Hold- 
ings of Dominion notes were reduced by 
$8,000,000 and the gold reserve by $22,600,- 
000. Balances in British banks were higher 
by $12,000,000 and in foreign banks lower 
by about the same figure. 

With the Government’s announcement of 
embargoes on foreign securities came a re- 
adjustment of the values of Canada’s War 
and Victory Bond issues. The market for 
these securities has been stabilized through 
a committee which absorbed offerings and 
disposed of them when demand warranted. 
However, the effectiveness of this method 
has been undermined by the offerings of 
railway and industrial, municipal and other 
bonds held abroad. The new and old prices 
to the public compare as follows: 
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Maturing Price Interest 


Yielding Old Price 


1922 — $ 99 and interest . , 


5.85 


100% 


1923 — 99 and interest . , 


5.80 


100 % 


1927 — 100 and interest . 


5.50 


101% 


1933 — 100 and Interest . 


5.50 


102% 


1937 — 101 and interest . , 




104% 


1924 — $97.50 and interest 


6.10 


100 


1934 — $97 and interest... 


5.80 


100 



At the same time the dealers’ margin was 
increased from a half to a full point as 
against sellers with the exception of the 
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when your money is invested in 

Government 
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PRICES IN MARCH 

Thrift Stamps for twenty-five 
cents. 

$5 Government Savings 

Stamps for . . . $4.14 

$100 Treasury Savings 

Certificates for . $82.80 
$1000 Treasury Savings 
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Government Loan Organization 

Second Federal Reserve District 

120 Broadway New York 



24’s and St’s on which the full point pre- 
viously prevailed. 



ROYAL BANK OPENS FOREIGN 
BRANCHES 



The Royal Bank of Canada has an- 
nounced the opening of branches at Santos 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil. With a branch 
at Rio de Janeiro, this bank is now estab- 
lished at three points in Brazil. 



THE BANK OF TORONTO 

The annual general meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bank of Toronto was held 
January 14, 1920. At that time net profits 
for the year ending November 29, 1919, 
were announced as $1,011,359.09, to which 
must be added the balance carried forward 
from last year amounting to $625,623.94, 
making a total of $1,636,983.03 which was 
appropriated as follows: 



To four quarterly dividends of 

3 per cent, each $600,000.00 

Reserved for Federal Tax 100.000.00 

To Officers’ Pension Fund 25,000.00 

To Y. M. C. A. Navy League 

and other subscriptions 18,000.00 

Written off Bank Premises.... 100,000.00 
To next account 793,983,03 

Total resources of the Bank of Toronto 
on November 29, 1919, amounted to $109,- 
285,118.55. The bank has branches through- 
out Canada and agents and correspondents 
throughout the world. 

An idea of the growth of the bank may 
be obtained from the recital of the fact 
that assets have increased from $1,268,413 
in 1857 to $109,285,118 in 1919. Deposits 
have increased from $263,100 in 1857 to 
$86,712,997 in 1919. Capital and reserved 
funds have increased from $439,148 in 1857 
to $11,793,983 in 1919. 
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A New Money Handling System 



A NEW machine for handling 
money has been devised which 
is said to possess the following 
advantages : 

a) Money is counted and folded by a 
bonded clerk in and out of bank- 
ing hours. 

b) This saves valuable time and 
nerves of the paying teller, who is 
thereby enabled to handle more 
transactions without a long wait- 
ing line of customers, 

c) Errors are practically impossible 
as all containers are checked and 
sealed before being placed in the 
cabinet. 

d) The system provides an automatic 
check on total money paid out. 

e) Cash balance is instantly available 
by reverse series numbering, 

f) It has distinct sanitary advan- 
tages. 

g) Daylight “holdups” are practical- 
ly impossible. 

The paying teller of any bank counts 
the money he is about to pav out two or 
three times in order to avoid errors. As 
he is personally responsible for all er- 
rors in counting, this sense of responsi- 
bility creates a great nerve strain, 
which in turn reacts on his general ef- 
ficiency and accuracy. 

The time required in handling such 
transactions and the accuracy of the 
count add to the inconvenience of the 
customers, who at times must be mar- 



shaled in long waiting lines at the 
teller's window. This delay is often 
quite as irksome to the customer as it 
is to the teller. 

Change making devices for handling 
fractional currency and coins made up 
into rolls of specified amounts for con- 
venient handling are already in general 
use, but no attempt has heretofore been 
made to provide means for handling 
paper money with the same degree of 
facility. 

The money handling system herein 
described provides for a systematic ar- 
rangement and accessibility not only of 
bills of any denomination, but in any 
desired amounts and combinations and 
the rapid paying out with the least 
chance of error. 

As shown in the illustration, the ap- 
paratus consists of a teller's counter 
with window. This counter encloses a 
number of narrow drawer sections 
which contain compartments in which 
the bills are placed. The money to be 
dispensed is contained in perforated 
connected paper holders which are 
placed in their respective compart- 
ments of the counter. For each com- 
partment there is a corresponding slot 
in the top of the counter to which the 
money is automatically fed. 

Since the United States currency is 
based upon what is known as the 1, 2, 5 
system, i. e., the bills are $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50. $100, etc., the most con- 
venient arrangement for the slots is as 
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per illustration, which, of course, may 
be changed to suit individual cases. 

The rows of slots are marked verti- 
cally to show denominations of bills and 
horizontally (directly under slots) to 
show respective amounts contained in 
each folder, making it possible to give 
each customer the required amount in 
bills of any denomination desired. As 
shown there are seven slots and com- 
partments for $1 bills, the respective 
folders of which contain 1 bill, 2 bills, 
5 bills, 10 bills, 20 bills, 50 bills, 100 
bills. There are five slots for $5 bills, 
each folder containing $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100, respectively, and again a 
folder of $100 in different denoiqina- 
tions may be withdrawn from six differ- 
ent compartments. 

If $200 or $500 in $1 bills is desired 
two or five folders from the same slot 
are withdrawn. This arrangement of 
the slots is so simple that it is under- 



stood at a glance and requires no ex- 
perience. 

FOLDER8 

The money is placed in the folders 
by a bonded clerk, who seals them and 
delivers them to the teller. 

Whenever a compartment becomes 
empty it can be quickly refilled from 
the stock of sealed folders in the vault. 
The full capacity of the counter is about 
one million dollars, and it is therefore 
not likely to require refilling during the 
banking hours. 

AUTOMATIC RECORD OR INVENTORY 

The printed matter on each folder 
or envelope specifies, in addition to the 
name of the bank (and other perti- 
nent matter) the exact amount and de- 
nomination of the enclosed bills. It 
also specifies the serial number of each 
connected folder and the amount of 
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These are characteristic 
reports : 

(1) "The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine." 

'Photographic cop- 
es are in a class by 
themselves, n Imts is 
no substitute for 
them — they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original ; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original." 

(3) "We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years — it is 
very simple to oper- 
a t e (an intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works Is remark- 
able." 
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money in the remaining containers, thus 
providing an automatic record, instant- 
ly available, of the amount dispensed 
and the balance on hand. 

Each package of containers holds a 
given amount of money, the total of 
which is printed on the first envelope, 
and as the numbers differ consecutively 
by an amount equal to the contents of 
the individual envelope, this reverse 
numbering series affords an automatic 
inventory of the remaining contents of 
a compartment. At the close of busi- 
ness or any time, the entire contents of 
the cabinet may be obtained without the 
necessity of counting the individual bills 
or containers. 

All bills being enclosed in a neat 
paper folder or envelope, this system of 
handling money is the most sanitary 
possible and will be duly appreciated by 
the teller as well as the customer. 

The “daylight hold-up” man would 
have a poor chance to make his “touch” 
and “getaway” because all money is out 
of sight and under Yale lock and key. 
It would take more time than he would 
be willing to allow to get any consider- 
able amount of money through the slots, 
and besides the motor could be switched 
off from one or several places in the 
bank so as to make it impossible to get 
any of the containers out of their com- 
partments. 

A coin tray may be placed con- 
veniently on the top of the counter or 
in a side drawer, and if necessary sep- 
arate slots and compartments may be 
added to handle coin packages auto- 
matically. 



PORTABILITY 

By adding ball-bearing fibre or cush- 
ion-tired wheels the entire cabinet may 
be easily and noiselessly stored in the 
vault outside of banking hours or the 
separate drawers may be withdrawn 
and placed on an omnibus and wheeled 
to the vault. 

Cabinets are made of hard wood or 
steel plates in standard sizes, and pat- 
terns may be built to order to suit any 
special counter or working conditions. 

In addition to the type described 
herein a hand-operated type is also 



made. This latter type consists of 
trays or a long drawer containing the 
necessary compartments and slots for 
withdrawing one folder at a time with 
two fingers and providing the direct and 
reverse numbering series for automatic 
record and inventory. 

All types are covered by basic pat- 
ents. 




The Teller's Influence 



T HE tellers have a wide influence on the 
bank's success. Instances have come to 
light in many cities where tactless tellers 
have driven business away from the bank. 
It is not enough, therefore, that the officers 
have the right attitude toward the custom- 
ers of the institution, but the men at the 
wickets must be equally careful. And it is 
possible to so inculcate the spirit of cour- 
tesy among our tellers that it uniformly will 
attract customers. And this, too, without 
having it become patronizing. 

A grouch has no place in our institution. 
Our success has been due chiefly to our 
treatment of customers inside the bank. We 
have instilled into our tellers the necessity 
of always considering the pleasure of the 
customer above their own personal inter- 
ests. Our policy, which has resulted in a 
vast increase in business in a few years, has 
been and still is: “The front of the counter 
must come first.” In other words, the right 
kind of service must be given to customers 
at our various windows. If any time is lost 
or if any interruptions come up they must 
be at the expense of our time and not the 
customers. Not only has this influenced 
business favorably, but it has actually 
raised the standard of the work behind the 
counter. The tellers, trained in this more 
perfect method of serving customers, have 
learned to handle their own routine work 
more satisfactorily. So that, after all, there 
has been no loss of time in the aggregate 
because depositors have received better at- 
tention. 

Let us therefore continue this policy of 
courtesy which has made the good will of 
our institution. 

J. A. Edwards in The Teller . 
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United States Not to Enter the League 

of Nations 



B Y the final rejection of the Treaty of Versailles, including the 
League of Nations Covenant, the Senate has refused its assent 
to the plan for linking up the United States with the other 
leading nations for the declared purpose of preserving the world’s 
peace. 

While there was some objection to the main provisions of the 
Treaty itself, the real opposition centered around the League of 
Nations project, and the defeat of the Treaty must be in the main 
ascribed to a disposition to regard the League of Nations as too 
serious a departure from the country’s traditional policies regarding 
foreign affairs. As the long-drawn controversy approached its 
close, the struggle largely lost its early partisan character. Very 
little is to be gained by questioning the motives of those who voted 
against the Treaty even after the reservations had been adopted. 
Many of them followed the lead of the President, and no doubt sin- 
cerely believed that too much had been surrendered. Those who 
insisted on the Lodge reservations were quite sincere in doing so, 
for they thought these reservations necessary to protect the interests 
of the United States. Some of those who voted for these reserva- 
tions and then voted against the ratification of the Treaty, must 
have done so because of objection to certain terms included in the 
Treaty itself. 

If the country remains satisfied with the rejection of the Treaty, 
it must be chiefly on the belief that the League of Nations proposal 
committed us to a larger share in world affairs than we wish to take. 
Of course, either before or after the elections next fall, the whole 
subject may be revived again. 

Probably the important and strange proposals to which the \ 
League of Nations committed the United States were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Treaty’s rejection by the Senate, but lack of tact 
and want of conciliation by the Executive must bear a full share of - 
the responsibility. 
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Some Issues of the Coming Campaign 

U NTIL the conventions of the great political parties have met 
and the declarations of the issues have been duly set forth in 
the platforms, it is not easy to forecast the lines on which 
our next great quadrennial political battle will be fought. One 
might safely begin to forecast these issues in a negative way by the 
process of elimination. First the tariff could be safely cast out. 
Imagine trying in these pursy times to arouse sympathy for our 
“infant industries.” These babies have grown so big and fat that 
they certainly are not in any present danger from the competition 
of European manufactories. And if anybody would have the 
effrontery seriously to propose that the American wage-earner at 
present needs protection, he would instantly be overwhelmed by 
shouts of derisive laughter. This, of course, quite aside from the 
merits of the protective policy itself. 

But just now, at least, our workmen and our industries are not 
in such need of a protective tariff as to make the tariff a live issue 
in the next campaign. 

Nor will there be a contest on the money question like that of 
1896. Silver has gone above the legal ratio to gold, and the course 
of metallic production and respective values have so changed as to 
remove some of the grounds of contention which formerly existed 
between the partisans of silver and those who believed in gold. The 
banking and currency question may figure incidentally in the cam- 
paign; but of that presently something more will be said. May not 
the “wet” and “dry” question also be relegated to the limbo of faits 
accomplis? Is not the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which abolished the liquor traffic, as firmly fixed as a part of the 
country’s organic law as the Thirteenth Amendment, which abol- 
ished slavery? It is rather expected that those who hope to restore 
the saloon, or even “light wines and beer,” will have a hard time 
of it. Revolutions rarely go backwards. 

Nor can we reasonably look for a controversy over woman suf- 
frage, for both parties now favor it, and at this time an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution extending it to all the States needs 
only the vote of another State legislature to make it effective. 

Doubtless a little more reflection would bring to mind several 
other matters once regarded as burning issues which no longer 
arouse even a languid interest among the voters. 

The unexpected may again happen, as it usually does; but as 
matters look now, the League of Nations Covenant will be sub- 
mitted to the “great and solemn referendum,” of which the Presi- 
dent spoke some time ago. And yet, if one may possibly disen- 
tangle the true meaning of the Senate’s votes on the various reserva- 
tions, neither the Republicans nor Democrats approve the kind of 
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League of Nations which the President wants. He may, of course, 
hope that the people will take a different view of the matter. 

Questions that will almost surely thrust themselves forward 
for determination next fall are sure to include the following: 

The growth of executive power; economy in public expenditures, 
involving taxation and a more efficient conduct of Government 
business; railroad policies; profiteering; the general relations be- 
tween “labor and capital,” and the incidental rights of the public. 

It may turn out that some or all of these domestic questions will 
be largely or wholly obscured by the League of Nations issue. As 
to this no intelligent forecast can be made until the President has 
shown his hand in the matter. Will he accept the Senate’s action 
as finally disposing of the question; will he try to patch up a com- 
promise, or will he conclude to accept the Lodge reservations? Upon 
the answer to these questions depends the probability of the League 
of Nations becoming the major issue in the campaign. 

What about the Federal Reserve Act? Will the Republican 
platform and candidate remain silent in regard to this measure as 
they did in 1916, while the Democratic platform and those high in 
the councils of that party were extravagantly praising the act? 

The Democrats can justly lay claim to the service which the 
Federal Reserve Act rendered during the war. They will doubtless 
claim that without its help the war financing would have been impos- 
sible and that bank failures would probably have been numerous. 
Republican grounds of criticism would have to be limited to the 
inflationary tendencies of that provision of the law which reduced 
reserves and required all legal reserves to be lent to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, to the concentration of financial power, and especially 
the placing of the direction of the system in the hands of a politic- 
ally-constituted board appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

The obvious rejoinder of the Democratic party to these criti- 
cisms will be, “What did you do for comprehensive banking legis- 
lation when you were entrusted with power?” 

To this the Republicans can reply that they passed the Aldrich- 
Vreeland emergency currency act and appointed a National Mone- 
tary Commission. 

In 1916 the Republican leaders were stone deaf to all appeals 
to say anything about the Federal Reserve Act. Either they re- 
garded it as being so perfect as to be impervious to attack, or thought 
the best thing to do was to say nothing whatever about the subject. 
At that time the measure had not been in operation long enough to 
decide, from the standpoint of experience, what were its essential 
merits and defects. Now the case is different, although perhaps the 
actual operations of the system as they would appear in ordinary 
times are still much obscured by the effect of the unusual expedients 
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which the exigencies of war rendered imperatively necessary. But 
the potential and actual inflation which the Federal Reserve Act 
permits, the character of the Federal Reserve notes — Government 
obligations which may be used as reserves for state banks — and the 
concentration of financial power, these are some grounds upon which 
valid criticism may be based. 

Of course, should profiteering be an issue in the campaign, the 
Federal Reserve Banks which are earning approximately 100 per 
cent, must come in for condemnation. 

Criticism of the Federal Reserve Act that has no more legiti- 
mate basis than the making of political capital is to he deprecated. 
The only object of criticism of the measure should be its improve- 
ment. 

Conceivably, with so many other issues engaging the public 
interest, but little if any attention may be paid in tjie campaign to 
the Federal Reserve Act. And yet it is believed that there are 
inflationary tendencies in the system which are gradually working 
out their ill effects. But the Republican party can gain no credit 
among thinking people for simply pointing out these tendencies. 
It must show exactly how it proposes to cure them if entrusted with 
the power to do so. 



Call Loan Rate not Usurious 

I N response to a resolution of inquiry by the United States Senate 
relating to the high rates on call loans, Governor Harding, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has pointed out in a recently-pub- 
lished letter that these as charged in New York, are not usurious. 
In his letter Governor Harding says: 

“The only financial center in this country in which there is main- 
tained a call money market of national importance is New York 
city and while the rates charged there on call loans are frequently 
in excess of the legal rates allowed for commercial paper they are 
not ‘usurious’ under the laws of the State of New York, which 
specifically exempt collateral call loans from the six per cent, limita- 
tion which lenders must observe on other loans on pain of incurring 
the penalty prescribed for usury. 

“Section 115 of the Banking Law provides that upon advances 
of money repayable on demand to an amount not less than $5,000 
made upon warehouse receipts, bills of lading, certificates of stock, 
etc., or other negotiable instruments as collateral, any bank may re- 
ceive and collect as compensation any sum which may be agreed 
upon by the parties to such transaction.” 

The actual statutes applicable to such loans made by banks and 
trust companies are then quoted. 
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Governor Harding next points out that national banks may 
receive and charge any rate allowed by the State loans, and dis- 
cusses briefly the causes of rates above those fixed by the usury 
laws. On this point he says: 

“As to the ‘cause and justification’ of the high rates of interest 
which it thus appears may legally be charged on collateral call loans 
in New York and as to the ‘steps required to abate this condition,’ 
there is, as is well known, a wide difference of opinion among per- 
sons who have given thought and study to the question. 

“Indeed, broad and fundamental questions of general economic 
and social policy are involved; in the last analysis the whole ques- 
tion of the utility of speculative dealings in securities and commodi- 
ties on organized exchanges is involved, and, more immediately, 
the question of the method and practices of the leading speculative 
markets of the country, margining, stock manipulation and kindred 
matters also are susceptible of abuse. 

“As to these the Board has never had occasion officially to form 
an opinion; the Federal Reserve Act specifically precludes the pur- 
chase or discount by Federal Reserve Banks of ‘notes, drafts or bills 
covering merely investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment security, 
except bonds and notes of the Government of the United States.’ 
“The Board could not undertake to form a judgment upon the 
matters above referred to without study and investigation of such 
a comprehensive nature as would seriously interfere with the con- 
duct of its regular work and which, had the Board the requisite au- 
thority, would require the services of experts and assistants for the 
employment of which the Board does not feel authorized to expend 
funds accruing from statutory assessments on the Federal Reserve 
banks, for the purpose of defraying the ordinary expenses con- 
templated by the Federal Reserve Act.” 

Accompanying the letter from which the above extracts are taken 
is considerable further information respecting Call loan operations. 
The changes which have taken place in these operations since the 
adoption of the Federal Reserve Act are thus referred to: 

“In former times, and specifically prior to the institution of the 
Federal Reserve system, bankers, especially in reserve centers, were 
accustomed to look upon call loans as their principal secondary re- 
serve, on the theory that inasmuch as those loans were payable upon 
demand funds so invested could always be promptly obtained on 
short notice to meet withdrawals of deposits or for other use. In 
these circumstances there was ordinarily available for collateral call 
loans a supply of funds sufficient for ordinary market requirements, 
and at low rates, although at times the rates rose to high levels and 
the supply of funds diminished or the demands increased. 

“This attitude of the banks toward call loans as their chief 
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secondary reserve has been greatly modified by two causes. The 
first was the closing of the stock exchange at the outbreak of the 
European war in the summer of 1914, when it became practically 
impossible to realize on call loans secured by investment security, 
which became, therefore, ‘frozen loans.’ 

“This resulted in a more or less permanent prejudice against 
dependence upon call loans as secondary reserves. The second and 
more important factor was the creation of the Federal Reserve 
system. Under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act provision is 
made for the rediscount of commercial paper, but the rediscount 
of loans for the purpose of carrying investment security, other than 
U. S. Government obligations, is excluded. Consequently, in order 
to maintain maximum liquidity, with suitable provision for second- 
ary reserves that can be immediately availed of, banks, including 
foreign agency banks, now invest a greater proportion of their re- 
sources in assets that can he realized upon at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

“Another changed factor in the present situation grows out of 
the fact that the war and post-war conditions have rendered un- 
available supplies of money which formerly came from foreign 
banks. Since the summer of 1914, while total banking resources 
have largely increased, the volume of bank money available to the 
security market at low or normal rates has not increased proportion- 
ately, but, on the contrary, has decreased. All of these circumstances 
explain in some measure the increased rates which have often been 
required during the past year for money loaned in the security 
market.” 



Has the most important point of this matter been missed in the 
Senate resolution, viewing the matter from the standpoint of public 
policy? 

If speculation is a bad thing, which seems to be assumed in this 
resolution, why should there be any dissatisfaction because the 
speculators are obliged to pay a high rate for the bank credit em- 
ployed in their operations? 

Would not a more material objection be found in the lower 
rates which generally rule on call loans compared with the discount 
and interest rates usually paid for funds employed in ordinary 
commercial purposes. True enough these rates are generally limited 
by law so that they do not go so high as the point occasionally 
reached on call loans, but ordinarily rates on loans of the latter 
class are at a much lower rate than those of the former class. This 
is not due to a disposition on the part of the banks to favor loans for 
speculation, but may be explained by the fact that the call loans are 
exceptionally well secured and are payable on demand. 

As Governor Harding points out, the call loan market has de- 
clined very much in importance since the passage of the Federal 
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Reserve Act. But the banks of New York especially still find it a 
most convenient and perhaps necessary part of their financial opera- 
tions. 

Of course, the attraction of a high rate of interest on loans well 
secured and payable on demand, may tend to draw money away from 
commercial channels to those of speculation. But, as intimated 
above, the high rate operates of itself to restrain the speculative use 
of bank credit. Generally the call rate does not range above the 
commercial rate. When it occasionally soars to a dizzy height it 
may be regarded as an indication that the banks are attempting to 
impose a salutary check on speculation. 



The Gold Import Movement 

I MPORTATIONS of gold into this country from London began 
about the end of March and promise to continue until quite a 
large amount of the metal has been transferred to this side of the 
ocean. Whether they will in the aggregate be large enough to offset 
altogether the net gold exports of last year and those of the early 
months of the present year remains to be seen, though it can hardly 
be expected that the present movement will reach so large an 
amount. 

For the turning of the gold tide in this direction the exchange 
rates offer a sufficient explanation, although the depreciation in 
sterling hardly accounts for these shipments. Gold is being sent, 
perhaps, more with a view to providing for the maturity of the 
Anglo-French loan next fall than for the purpose of correcting the 
erratic course of the pound sterling in this market. 

If these recent importations of gold do not supply the void made 
by exportations of the metal from this country, they will have little 
or no effect in expanding our credit structure beyond what it was 
before these exports took place, although they will tend to prevent 
that degree of credit curtailment which many thought desirable. 
On the surface it looks very much as if gold were coming in at one 
door and going out at the other. 

The effects of large gold exports from London as these effects 
relate to European currency and credit are an entirely different 
matter. There is general agreement among banking authorities 
that the paper money of Europe should be reduced. But few would 
propose to effect this reduction by first diminishing the already 
relatively small gold stock. It is not contended that Europe has 
too much money, but too much paper. The result of gold exports 
will be to weaken the metallic support of this large volume of paper 
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currency, unless there should be a reduction of it corresponding to 
the amount of gold sent out of the country. 

Balancing the effects of the present gold movement in our 
direction, the conclusion can hardly be escaped that our need of the 
metal was much less urgent here than it was abroad, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether in requiring gold at this time we 
have acted in the wisest manner and have quite played up to the 
opportunities which our new role of international bankers affords. 

Fortunately, the gold imports have some compensating advan- 
tages to counterbalance the considerations just mentioned. They 
will tend to relieve a somewhat constricted local money and credit 
situation, exert a favorable influence on the sterling exchange rate, 
and will serve an especially good purpose in making plain that 
Great Britain has both the disposition and ability to pay what she 
owes — something that might have been recognized without such 
costly proof as the exportation of gold to America under present 
circumstances. But, at any rate, nothing is so surely calculated to 
wring admiration and respect from your creditor as prompt pay- 
ment according to the terms of the contract, however harsh these 
may be and however difficult it may be to comply with them. 
Whether the admiration of the debtor for his creditor who exacts 
payment under such conditions is equally strong — there, again, is 
another story. 

Under normal conditions American bankers would no doubt be 
ready to renew a maturing British loan, just as the London bankers 
have often renewed loans made on this side. But conditions are 
far from normal, and some recent events on the Continent of Europe 
have tended to undermine confidence in the general credit situation 
on that side of the water. That Great Britain should courageously 
export a large amount of gold under such conditions ought to lead 
quite strongly toward a restoration of confidence — something much 
to be desired. 

6 

A New Mark for Political Opprobrium 

S TUDENTS of American banking history have been both 
amazed and amused at the political distrust of bankers which 
crops up at various times and in odd and diverse ways. Down 
in Texas, for a long while, there was such distrust of state banks 
that the constitution prohibited them altogether. In Illinois the con- 
stitution still requires a popular referendum on all banking legisla- 
tion. Playing on this prejudice, the sponsors of the Federal Reserve 
Act first worked up a great agitation against the “money trust,” 
composed, of course, of big bankers, and then set out to slay this 
monster. 
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But with the passing of the new law, and since nothing was 
further to be gained from a political standpoint by arousing a 
hostile public attitude toward the bankers, but little is heard in 
these days to their discredit. Yet the old disposition to hold the 
banker responsible for something the politicians do not like still 
persists. Only now the ogre is the international bankers, not those 
engaged in domestic banking transactions. In reality it always was 
a hard job for the politicians to succeed in their denunciations of 
bankers. They were generally careful to exempt the bankers of 
their particular locality or state from the severe criticisms lodged 
against the bankers of the great money centers, and especially 
against those of Wall Street. It was nearly always safe to ex- 
coriate Wall Street, for nobody ever knew exactly what the term 
meant. It was an effective generalization, however, covering what- 
ever iniquity might be attributed to the banking and financial in- 
terests of the country. As to the local banker, he was known to 
nearly everybody as a conscientious and upright man, prominent 
in all good works, helpful to legitimate enterprise, and noted for 
his just dealings with his fellow men. 

Now that the Wall Street ghost has been laid, as supposed, by 
the Federal Reserve Law, a new object of denunciation must be 
found by those who regard bankers and financiers as the diabolical 
agencies, behind all the world’s sinister activities. The new Frank- 
enstein is the international banker. He is charged with a willingness 
to sacrifice the independence of the United States, through adoption 
of the League of Nations, because of the loans he has made or ex- 
pects to make to Europe and other countries of diminished credit 
responsibility. Strangely enough, no one seems at all disturbed by 
the inconsistency of this charge. The international bankers have 
been said to be the chief instigators of war as a means of enhancing 
their profits. Now it is declared that they are abetting a League 
of Nations, whose main object is to prevent war, for the same rea- 
son. Is this because they are subtle enough to discern that the 
League of Nations would in reality act as an inciter of war? 

As a matter of fact the political antagonism which it is sought 
to arouse against the international banker probably has no more 
legitimate basis than that heretofore created against the bankers 
of the country as a class. Bankers, international and otherwise, 
differ about the League of Nations as they do about other things. 
It would be easy to show that many of the most preferred decla- 
rations in favor of this new international instrumentality have come 
from religious organizations and from rural communities. Bankers 
do not seem to have made much, if any, organized effort to have the 
Senate approve the League of Nations compact. 

If foreign trade is not to languish or to be dispensed with al- 
together, the international banker will continue to be a necessity. 
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His services are needed in facilitating such trade just as are the 
services of domestic bankers in carrying on the home trade. And 
this service of the international banker benefits the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the laborer and the merchant. To find fault with 
international bankers because of the nature of their business is quite 
as reasonable as it would be to denounce the ocean cable and steam- 
ship because they facilitate communication with other parts of the 
world. 

An Echo of Debt Repudiation 

T HE early history of American banking contains many inter- 
esting phases, one of which is brought to light in the annual 
report of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, published 
a short time ago in London. This report criticises, according to its 
annual custom, the default of some of the Southern states in the 
matter of certain of their obligations, and goes on to say: 

“It is indeed regrettable that those states of a nation whose credit 
leads the world should allow their obligations to continue in default 
and refuse to listen to appeals from their creditors. The council 
would be glad to hear what arguments can possibly be adduced in 
extenuation of the conduct of Mississippi in repudiating the pay- 
ment of its loans of 1881 and 1883, which were duly authorized by 
the state Legislature and were issued at a high price in this country. 

“The state invested the proceeds in the establishment of two 
banks, and so long as they prospered Mississippi paid the bond- 
holders, but when the banks ceased to be profitable the state not 
only suspended payment but actually repudiated its debt. Such a 
step has not been taken even by so backward a country as Hondu- 
ras.” 

According to “Knox’s History of Banking in the United 
States,” which gives an extended account of the transaction referred 
to, there was some grounds for the statement that the state sus- 
pended payment and repudiated the debt when the experiment with 
these early real estate banks proved a failure, as so many of them 
did. On this point “Knox’s History” says: 

“The banking scheme was adopted as a means of developing 
the resources of the state. At its inception it was sustained and 
thought well of by all. When, through mismanagement, greed and 
perhaps fraud, it failed, then the majority who had approved the 
inception of the plan tried to throw off their responsibility, because 
by the very nature of the scheme it had offered opportunities to a 
grasping minority of which they had not hesitated to avail them- 
selves.” 
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In 1842 a select committee of the Mississippi Legislature was 
appointed to investigate the matter, and made a report in which 
it was said that the people of the state had taken a stand similar 
-to that occupied by Washington, Jefferson and Franklin and a 
host of worthies who struggled through the gloomy revolutionary 
period, and further stated : 

“They are not controlled by selfish or mercenary motives. The 
low and groveling consideration of dollars and cents has nothing 
to do with the merits of the question. Their honest obligations they 
will fulfill should they have to divest themselves of the comforts and 
necessities of life to do so. Higher and holier motives than mere 
pecuniary considerations actuate them. They have determined that 
they will never submit to an invasion of their constitution by either 
a foreign or domestic foe. The rights secured to them under that 
sacred instrument they will maintain at all hazards ; and, relying on 
the correctness of their principles and the justice of their cause, 
they will with confidence and cheerfulness submit to the verdict 
of posterity.” 

As may be inferred from the above statement the validity of 
the state’s obligation was raised on the ground that in issuing the 
bonds a provision in the state constitution had not been complied 
with, a contention which was subsequently upset by judicial deci- 
sions sustaining the constitutionality of the bonds and declaring 
them to be binding obligations of the state. The Legislature took 
no action looking to the- payment of the bonds, and finally a con- 
stitutional amendment was passed forbidding their payment. 

It is rather a curious fact that in reference to the Federal Farm 
Loan bonds, our most recent experiment with real estate banking, 
though of a different type from the early Mississippi venture, some 
difference of opinion exists as to whether or not these bonds are 
instrumentalities of the United States. No one supposes that 
these obligations will ever be repudiated, though it might be well to 
have the uncertainty referred to cleared up by legislature. 

$ 

The Federal Reserve Banks and Matrimony 

O BSERVERS of bureaucratic activities have long noticed the 
tendency of Government agencies of various kinds to expand 
their respective spheres of influence. One of the latest ex- 
amples of this sort is afforded by the announcement of the circula- 
tion by a book of rules for the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
containing this regulation in regard to matrimony: 

“No male employee receiving less than $125 a month salary 

3 
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will be permitted to marry while in the service of the bank without 
taking the matter up with the chief clerk.” 

Presumably this is but another evidence of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s paternal care for the welfare of its children, and not an indi- 
cation of stony-heartedness. Manifestly, when the authorities of the 
bank in question find two hearts beating as one, the salary of the 
male clerk concerned will be at once advanced to the required 
amount to render him matrimonially eligible. As the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are now earning around 100 per cent, on their capital, 
they will gladly forego some of this profit in order to facilitate the 
union of hearts and of hands. 

Doubtless the other bank employees in Chicago will expect their 
salaries to be similarly increased under like circumstances. For 
the clerk who wishes to marry and who finds his salary too small, 
and efforts to increase it without avail, there are the alternatives of 
waiting, and of looking for another job. 

The regulation in question is justifiable, both in the interest 
of the banks and their employees. In these days of high cost of 
living, the taking on of financial burdens which may prove beyond 
one’s strength is unwise for anybody, and more especially for one 
carrying the serious responsibilities of a bank employee. 
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The Financial Aspects of the German 

Indemnity 

By Ivan Wright 



T HE amount of the indemnity has 
not been calculated. The Repa- 
ration Commission is responsible 
for this task, and is required to make 
known to the German Government the 
extent of Germany's obligations on or 
before May 1 , 192 1. 1 The territorial, 
political, reparational, financial and 
economic clauses of the Peace Treaty 
are so far-reaching and overlapping in 
their provisions that it would be diffi- 
cult to draw an exact line of demarca- 
tion between what is financial and what 
is not. However, for the purposes of 
this discussion we shall consider the 
financial aspects of the indemnity as 
any payments which are contemplated 
in “funds.” By funds we mean cash or 
the proceeds of property sold or which 
may be sold in the markets whether for 
cash or credit and which will influence 
the money market. A complete study 
of the indemnity from this point of 
view would include numerous details, 
but we shall consider only the points 
of dominating importance — the sum of 
the actual payments stipulated in the 
Peace Treaty and Armistice agree- 
ments ; Germany's ability to make these 
payments ; how she will make them, 
and the effect on world markets. 

PAYMENTS 

Germany's financial obligations are 
briefly set forth in article 233 of the 
Treaty as follows: 2 

The Allied and Associated Governments, 
however, require, and Germany undertakes, 
that she will make compensation for all 
damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allied and Associated Powers and to 
their property during the period of the 
belligerency of each as an Allied i or Asso- 
ciated power against Germany by such 
aggression by land, by sea, and from the 
air, and in general all damages as defined 
in Annex I hereto. 



1. Treaty. Part Vm, Art. 233. 

2. Ibid. 232. 



Annex I obligates Germany for 
damages done to civilians and de- 
pendents of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and their property by acts of 
war; for the maltreatment of prisoners 
and others and their dependents; ttie 
present value of pensions for victims 
of war and their dependents; the costs 
to the Allied and Associated Powers 
for assistance to prisoners and their 
dependents; allowances by the Allied 
and Associated Powers to the families 
and dependents of mobilized persons; 
for forced labor without just compensa- 
tion; and for levies and fines and simi- 
lar exactions imposed by Germany or 
her Allies upon civilian populations. 

Also, as a consequence of the viola- 
tion of the Treaty of 1839, Germany 
undertakes to reimburse Belgium for all 
sums which Belgium has borrowed from 
the Allied and Associated Governments 
(about $700,000,000) up to November 
11, 1918^ with interest at five per cent, 
per annum. The Reparation Commis- 
sion will determine the amount and 
the form of the special issue of bearer 
bonds which Germany will make for 
the payment of this sum on or before 
May 1, 1926. 4 

For the purpose of settling Ger- 
many's obligations, “a first charge” is 
made “upon all the assets and revenues 
of the German Empire and its constitu- 
ent states,” subject to exception ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commis- 
sion. 8 

By way of security and acknowledg- 
ment of her debt Germany will hand 
over to the Reparation Commission, as 
provided in the Treaty, Art. 235, a first 
installment of gold bearer bonds free 
of all taxes and charges of every de- 
scription, now and in the future. These 



3. Treaty, Reparation Clauses, Part VIII 
Art. 232. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Treaty, Financial Clauses, Art 241. 




